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Just  pubHalied,  in  One  Yolnme,  pott  8ro.  price  9b.  6d.  oloth, 

FRANCIS  BACON  OF  VERULAM: 

REAHSTIC  PHIIOSOPHT  AND  ITS  AGE. 

By  KUNO  FISCHER. 

IVmekted  from  the  German^  with  the  Author's  sanction, 
B7  JOHN  OXENFOBD. 


0PIHI0H8   07   THE   PBB88. 
Satuedat  Rbtibw. 


"After  a  carelU  penual  of  Dr. 
VMur's  w«tk,  w%  UlOvn  that  It  wiU 
not  ooly  MTTt  at  ft  utftil  Jntrodnetioii  to 
tiMitadjr  of  Ba«on  In  Qmxuaij,  tat  that 
tt«m  b»  VMd  wttli  iotemt  and  ftdvaii- 


tai^  by  many  ptfrioni  in  Biifrland  who 
are  already  aoqnalnted  with  the  chief 
works  of  the  philoaopher.  The  anidyals 
which  he  givea  of  Baoon't  phUoiophy  la 
aoenrate  aad  oomplete.** 


JOHK  Boll. 
"  It  ia  aa  ■  ayitem  of  realitm  that  Dr.  FSacher  mora  eapedally  contemplatea 
the  Wrmnnlaii  pUkaophj.   His  oonuneats  on  the  sntd^ok  w  Indd  and  masterly ;  not 
ontr  as  regarda  Bacon's  own  mind  and  timeSp  but  as  regards  his  relation  to  ]&igUsh 

phfloaopfay  in  ganeral This  Talnabls  esssy  haa  been  translated  by  Mr.  Qzeuford  in 

adaarandfotiUeaDdCaqoaUtyaotofUnlbfand  in  translations  from  the  German) 
aaa^s^rlt.'' 

Gttabdiak. 

''We  give  a  ready  welcome  to  this  excellent  translation  of  a 
TaloaUe  work.  The  translator  has  not  in  this  case  to  proonre  a 
rqmtation  for  the  original.  Dr.  Fischer's  treatise  obtained  an 
hoDonrable  reputation  in  England  very  soon  after  it  was  published. 
It  is  not  only  a  careful  and  conscientious  work ;  it  has,  to  the 
Xngliah  reader  at  least,  a  strong  saYour  of  originality.  We  are 
accustomed  to  yidw  Bacon  through  the  medium  of  his  own 
phflosophy  t  we  look  upon  him  as  the  great  father  of  modem 
thought,  and  accept  his  system  before  we  examine  it.  He  is  to 
most  Englishmen  the  one  philosopher,  in  as  eminent  a  sense  as 
Aristotle  was  so  to  the  schoolmen.    It  strikes  us  as  new,  in  con- 
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PEEFACE. 


The  history  of  these  translations  has  been   already  told ; 

bot  as  it  is  somewhat  complicated,  and   appears  in  some 

points  not  to  be  clearly  understood,  it  may  be  convenient 

that  I  should  repeat  it  here. 
The  works  to  be  translated  were  selected  by  Mr.  Ellis, 

and  were  meant  to  include  everything  which  is  requisite  to 
give  an  Elnglish  reader  a  complete  view  of  Bacon's  phi- 
losophy. The  selection  does,  in  fact,  include  all  the  Latin 
works  belonging  to  the  first  and  second  parts,  and  as  many 
of  those  belonging  to  the  third  as  are  not  to  be  found  in  a 
^ore  perfect  form  in  the  others.  And  though  the  Editors' 
prefaces  and  notes  are  not  reprinted  along  with  them,  yet 
the  several  pieces  being  set  out  in  the  same  order,  and 
beariog  the  Latin  titles  on  the  top  of  each  leaf,  it  will  be 
easy  to  find  them  by  reference  to  the  corresponding  titles  in 
the  three  former  volumes.  So  that  those  who  cannot  read 
the  Great  Instauradou  in  the  original  may  nevertheless 
We  the  full  benefit  of  all  the  explanatory  and  illustrative 
matter  contained  in  this  edition. 

Of  the  style  of  translation  which  has  been  attempted, 
I  have  spoken  in  my  preface  to  the  fourth  volume.  And 
though  the  authorship  is  of  a  more  mixed  character  than  I 
could  have  wished,  I  hope  it  will  not  be  found  that  the 
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number  of  the  workmen  has  materially  impaired  the   sub- 
stantial value  of  the  work. 

The  translation  of  the  Novum  Organum   was  finished 
many  years  ago.     The  manuscript,  having  been  carefully 
examined  and  much  corrected,  first  by  myself,  and  afterwai'ds 
by  Mr.   Ellis,    remained   in   my  hands  pending  the  com- 
pletion of  the  first  three  volumes ;   and  was  ultimately,    for 
reasons  with  which  it  is  not  necessary  to  trouble  the  reader, 
committed  entirely  to  my  charge.     In  carrying  it  throug-h 
the  press,  I  felt  myself  at  liberty  to  make  whatever  altera- 
tions   I   pleased ;  and   therefore,  if  any  errors   remain,    I 
must  consider  myself  answerable  for  them. 

The  task  of  translating  the  remainder  was  entrusted  to 
Mr.  Francis  Headlam,  of  University  College,  Oxford ;  and 
I  hoped  that  my  part  in  it  would  be  no  more  than  that  of  a 
critic:   I    was   to   revise  his  manuscript,  find   faults,  and 
suggest  improvements,  leaving  him  to  deal  with  my  sug- 
gestions upon  his  own  responsibility,  according  to  his  own 
judgment.     In  this  manner  the  first  320  pages  of  this  volume 
were  executed.     But  the  progress  of  the  sheets  through  the 
press  (which  was  still  engaged  with  the  third  volume)  was 
slow;   and  before  it  could  proceed  further,  Mr.  Headlam 
was  called  upon  to  fulfil  an  engagement,  which  detained 
him  on  the  continent  for  the  rest  of  the  year ;  upon  which 
he  agreed  to  leave  his  manuscript  with  me,  to  be  dealt  with 
as  I  thought  fit     I  used  my  judgment   without  any  re- 
straint ;  and  as  I  had  certainly  full  opportunity  to  remove 
all  defects,  it  is  my  fault  if  I  have  either  introduced  any 
that  were  not  there,  or  left  any  that  were. 

It  will  be  understood,  therefore,  that  the  translation  of  the 
seventh,  eighth,  and  ninth  books  of  the  De  Augmentis 
Scientiarum^  of  the  Htstoria  FetUarum,  and  the  Histaria 
ViUb  et  Mortis — extending  from  the  beginning  to  the 
three  hundred  and  twentieth  page  of  this  volume — is  all 
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far  vMdi  the  final  responsibility  rests  with  Mr.  Headlam. 
Widi  tfe  trsBslatioQ  of  the  Neman  Organum  he  had  no- 
thn^  to  do ;  and  tlie  alterations  which  I  made  in  his  inanu- 
mft  of  the  rest  were  not  seen  by  him  until  they  were 


Widi  regard  to  the  method  observed  in  the  translatiou, 
I  lave  only  to  add,  on  his  behalf,  that  he  agrees  with  wliat 
I  Ittve  said  on  that  subject  in  my  preface  to  the  fourth 
rdome — that  in  translating  the  De  Augmentis,  his  object 
has  been  to  adopt,  as  far  as  he  could,  the  style  employed  in 
the  Adnncement  of  Learning, — retaining  also  the  original 
Eng&h,  wherever  no  further  meaning  seemed  to  be  ex- 
pressed  in  the  Latin ; — and  that  where  the  form  of  ex- 
pression in  the  translation  appears  to  vary  from  the  Latin 
more  widely  than  would  otherwise  be  requisite  or  juHtifiable, 
it  wiQ  generally  be  found  that  it  is  the  form  used  by  W^von 
himself  in  the  corresponding  passage  of  the  English  work* 

J.S. 
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DE    AUGMENTIS    SCIENTIARUM. 


BOOK  VIL 
CHAPTER  I. 


7%«  Dimsian  of  Moral  Knowledge  into  tJie  Exemplar  or  Plat" 

form  of  Goody  and  the  Georgics  or  Culture  of  the  Mind.     The 

Dividon  of  the  Platform  of  Good,  into  Simple  and  Comparative 

Good.     The  Division  of  Simple  Good  into  Individual  Good, 

and  Good  of  Communion. 

Ws  oome  now>  most  excellent  king,  to  moral  knowledge, 
which  respects  and  considers  the  will  of  man.  The  will  is 
governed  by  right  reason,  seduced  by  apparent  good,  having 
for  its  spurs  the  passions,  for  its  ministers  the  organs  and  vo- 
luntary motions ;  wherefore  Solomon  says, ''  Above  all  things 
keep  ihj  heart  with  all  diligence,  for  out  of  it  are  the  issues  of 
life."  In  the  handling  of  this  sdence,  the  writers  seem  to  me 
to  have  done  as  if  a  man  who,  professing  to  teach  the  art  of 
writing,  had  exhibited  only  fair  copies  of  letters,  single  and 
joined,  without  giving  any  direction  for  the  carriage  of  the  pen 
and  framing  of  the  characters.  So  have  these  writers  set  forth 
good  and  fair  copies,  and  accurate  draughts  and  portraitures  of 
good,  virtue,  duty,  and  felicity,  as  the  true  objects  for  the  will 
and  desires  of  man  to  aim  at.  But  though  the  marks  them- 
selves be  excellent  and  well  placed,  how  a  man  may  best  take 
his  aim  at  them ;  that  is,  by  what  method  and  course  of  educa- 
tion the  mind  may  be  trained  and  put  in  order  for  the  attainment 

>  Prov.  Iv.  23. 
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of  them^  they  pass  oyer  altogether,  or  slightly  and  unprofitably. 
We  may  discourse  as  much  as  we  please  that  the  moral  virtues 
are  in  the  mind  of  man  by  habit^  and  not  by  nature,  and  we 
may  make  a  formal  distinction  that  generous  spirits  are  won  hy 
doctrines  and  persuasions,  and  the  vulgar  sort  by  reward  and 
punishment;  or  we  may  give  it  in  precept  that  the  mind  like 
a  crooked  stick  must  be  straightened  by  bending  it  the  con- 
trary way  ^  and  the  like  scattered  glances  and  touches ;  but  they 
would  be  very  far  from  supplying  the  place  of  that  which  we 
require. 

The  reason  of  this  neglect  I  suppose  to  be  that  hidden  rock 
whereupon  both  this  and  -so  many  other  barks  of  knowledge 
have  struck  and  foundered ;  which  is,  that  men  have  despised  to 
be  conversant  in  ordinary  and  common  matters  which  are 
neither  subtle  enough  for  disputation,  nor  illustrious  enough 
for  ornament  It  is  hard  to  compute  the  extent  of  the  evil 
thus  introduced ;  namely,  how  from  innate  pride  and  vain  glory 
men  have  chosen  those  subjects  of  discourse,  and  those  methods 
of  handling  them,  which  rather  display  their  own  genius  than 
benefit  the  reader.  Seneca  says  well,  ^'  Eloquence  is  injurious 
to  those  whom  it  inspires  with  a  fondness  for  itself,  and 
not  for  the  subject^;"  for  writings  should  be  such  as  should 
make  men  in  love  with  the  lesson,  and  not  with  the  teacher. 
They  therefore  are  on  the  right  path,  who  can  say  the  same  of 
their  counsels  as  Demosthenes  did  of  his,  and  conclude  with 
this  sentence,  "  If  you  do  what  I  advise  you  will  not  only  praise 
the  orator  at  the  time,  but  in  no  long  time  yourselves  also,  by 
reason  of  the  better  condition  of  your  afiairs." '  For  myself, 
most  excellent  king,  I  may  truly  say  that  both  in  this  present 
work,  and  in  those  I  intend  to  publish  hereafter,  I  often  ad- 
visedly and  deliberately  throw  aside  the  dignity  of  my  name 
and  wit  (if  such  thing  be)  in  my  endeavour  to  advance  human 
interests ;  and  being  one  that  should  properly  perhaps  be  an 
architect  in  philosophy  and  the  sciences,  I  turn  common  labourer, 
hodman,  anything  that  is  wanted;  taking  upon  myself  the 
burden  and  execution  of  many  things  which  must  needs  be 
done,  and  which  others  through  an  inborn  pride  shrink  from 
and  decline.  But  to  return  to  the  subject :  moral  philosophers 
hav^  chosen  for  themselves  a  certain  glittering  and  lustrous 

>  Aritt  Nlc  Etb.  U.  9.  *  Seneca,  Eplst.  52.  •  Demoetb.  Olyntb.  U. 
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inaas  of  matter^  wherein  they  may  principally  glorify  themselves 
for  die  point  of  their  wit,  or  the  power  of  their  eloquence ;  but 
those  which  are  of  most  use  for  practice,  seeing  that  they  can- 
not be  so  clothed  with  rhetorical  ornaments,  they  haye  for  the 
most  part  passed  oyer. 

Neither  needed  men  of  so  exceUent  parts  to  have  despaired 
of  a  fortune,  which  the  poet  Virgil  promised  to  himself,  and 
indeed  obtained ;  who  got  as  much  glory  of  eloquence,  wit,  and 
learning  in  the  expressing  of  the  observations  of  husbandry,  as 
of  the  heroical  acts  of  ^neas ; 

Kec  earn  animi  dubios,  yerbis  ea  Tincere  magnam 
Quam  Bit^  et  angustis  his  addere  rebus  honorem.^ 

And  sorely,  if  the  purpose  be  in  good  earnest,  not  to  write  at 
leisure  that  which  men  may  read  at  leisure,  but  really  to  in- 
struct and  suborn  action  and  active  live,  these  Georgics  of  the 
Mind  are  no  less  worthy  to  be  had  in  honour  than  the  heroical 
descriptions  of  virtue,  goodness,  and  felicity,  whereon  so  much 
labour  has  been  spent. 

Wherefore  I  will  divide  moral  knowledge  into  two  principal 
parts ;  the  one  '^ the  Exemplar  or  Platform  of  Good"  the  other 
**  the  Reffifnent  or  Culture  of  the  Mind^  which  I  also  call  the 
Georgics  of  the  Mind;  the  one  describing  the  nature  of  good, 
the  other  prescribing  rules  how  to  accommodate  the  will  of  man 
thereunto. 

The  doctrine  touching  the  platform  or  nature  of  good,  con- 
siders good  either  Simple  or  Comparative :  either  the  kinds  of 
good,  or  the  degrees  of  good ;  in  the  latter  whereof  those  in- 
finite disputations  and  speculations  touching  the  supreme  degree 
thereof,  which  they  termed  ^'Felicity,"  " Beatitude,'*  or  the 
♦*  Highest  Good  "  (which  were  as  the  heathen  Divinity),  are  by 
the  Christian  faith  removed  and  discharged.  And  as  Aristotle 
says,  *'  That  young  men  may  be  happy,  but  only  by  hope,"  '  so 
we,  instructed  by  the  Christian  faith,  must  all  acknowledge 
our  minority,  and  content  ourselves  with  that  felicity  which 
rests  in  hope. 

Freed  therefore  happily,  and  delivered  from  this  doctrine  of 
the  heathen  heaven,  whereby  they  certainly  imagined  a  higher 

>  Vlfg.  Gcorg.  iU.  289. :  ~ 

How  hard  the  task,  alas,  full  well  I  know, 
With  charms  of  words  to  grace  a  theme  w  low. 

>  Arist  Mlc.  Eth.  i.  10. 

\ 
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elevation  of  man*8  nature  than  it  is  really  capable  of  (for  we 
see  in  what  height  of  style  Seneca  writes^  ^^  It  is  tme  greatness 
to  have  the  firailty  of  a  man  and  the  security  of  a  god  * "),  we  may 
with  more  sobriety  and  truth  receive  the  rest  of  what  they  have 
delivered  concerning  the  doctrine  of  the  Exemplar ;  wherein^ 
for  the  nature  of  good  Positive  or  Simple,  they  have  painted 
it  excellently  and  to  the  life,  as  in  a  picture,  diligently  repre- 
senting the  forms  of  virtues  and  duties,  their  situations  and 
their  postures,  kinds,  relations,  parts,  subjects,  provinces,  ac- 
tions, administrations,  and  the  like;  nay  further,  they  have 
commended  and  insinuated  them  into  man's  nature  and  spirit 
with  great  quickness  of  argument  and  beauty  of  persuasions ; 
yea,  and  fortified  and  entrenched  them,  as  much  as  discourse 
can  do,  against  corrupt  and  popular  opinions.  Again,  for  the 
nature  of  Comparative  Good,  they  have  also  excellentiy  well 
handled  it,  in  their  triplicity  of  good ;  in  the  comparison  between 
a  contemplative  and  active  life;  in  the  distinction  between 
virtue  with  reluctation,  and  virtue  settied  and  secured ;  in  tiieir 
encounters  between  honesty  and  profit ;  in  their  balancing  of 
virtue  with  virtue,  as  to  which  outweighs  the  otiier,  and  the 
like ;  so  tiiat  I  find  that  this  part  is  excellentiy  laboured,  and  tiiat 
the  ancients  have  done  their  work  admirably  therein,  yet  so  as 
the  pious  and  earnest  diligence  of  divines,  which  has  been  em- 
ployed in  weighing  and  determining  duties,  moral  virtues,  cases 
of  conscience,  tiie  bounds  of  sin,  and  the  like,  has  left  the  phi- 
losophers far  behind. 

Notwithstanding  (to  return  to  the  philosophers),  if  before 
they  had  come  to  the  popular  and  received  notions  of  virtue 
and  vice,  pleasure  and  piun,  and  the  rest,  they  had  stayed  a 
littie  longer  upon  the  inquiry  concerning  the  roots  of  good  and 
evil,  and  the  strings  of  those  roots;  tiiey  had  given  in  my 
opinion  a  great  light  to  those  questions  which  followed ;  and 
especially  if  they  had  consulted  witii  the  nature  of  things,  as 
well  as  moral  axioms,  tiiey  had  made  their  doctrines  less  prolix, 
and  more  profound ;  which  being  by  tiiem  in  part  omitted,  and 
in  part  handled  with  much  confusion,  I  will  briefly  resume ; 
and  endeavour  to  open  and  cleanse  the  fountains  of  morality, 
before  I  come  to  the  knowledge  of  the  culture  of  the  mind, 
which  I  set  down  as  deficient.  For  this  will  in  my  opinion 
reinforce  the  doctrine  of  the  exemplar  with  new  strength. 

'  Seneca,  Eplst  tZ. 
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Here  is  formedand  imprinted  in  everything  an  appetite  toward 
two  natures  of  good;  the  one  as  everything  is  a  total  or  sabstan- 
tive  in  itself 5  the  other  as  it  is  apart  or  member  of  a  greater  body ; 
whereof  the  latter  is  in  d^ree  the  greater  and  the  worthier, 
because  it  tends  to  the  conservation  of  a  more  general  form.    The 
former  of  these  may  be  termed  ^^  Individual  or  Self-good,''  the 
latter  the  "  Good  of  Communion."    Iron  in  particular  sympathy 
moves  to  the  loadstone,  but  yet,  if  it  exceed  a  certain  quantity 
it  forsakes  its  affection  to  the  loadstone,  and  like  a  good  patriot 
moves  to  the  earth,  which  is  the  region  and  country  of  its  con- 
naturals;  so  again,  compact  and  massy  bodies  move  to  the 
earth,  the  great  collection  of  dense  bodies ;  and  yet  rather  than 
suffer  a  divulsion  in  nature  and  create  a  vacuum,  tiiey  will 
move  upwards  from  the  centre  of  the  earth,  forsaking  their 
duty  to  the  eartii  in  regard  to  tiieir  duty  to  the  world.     Thus 
it  is  ever  the  case,  tiiat  the  conservation  of  the  more  general 
form  controls  and  keeps  in  order  the  lesser  appetites  and  in- 
clinations.     This  prerogative  of  the  communion  of  good  is 
much  more  engraven  upon  man,  if  he  be  not  degenerate; 
according  to  that  memorable  speech  of  Pompey,  when  being  in 
conmiission  of  purveyance  for  a  famine  at  Rome,  and  being 
^ssoaded  with  great  vehemency  and  instance  by  his  friends 
about  him  that  he  should  not  hazard  himself  to  sea  in  an  extre- 
mity of  weather,  hoisaid  only  to  them,  ^^It  is  needful  that  I 
go,  not  that  I  live ' ;  '^  so  that  the  love  of  life,  which  is  the  pre- 
dominant feeling  in  tiie  individual,  did  not  with  him  outweigh 
aflfection  and  fidelity  to  the  commonwealth.     But  why  do  I 
dwell  on  this  point  ?  for  never  in  any  age  has  there  been  any 
philosophy,  sect,  religion,  law,  or  other  discipline,  which  did  so 
highly  exfdt  the  good  which  is  communicative,  and  depress  the 
good  which  is  private  and  particular,  as  the  Holy  Christian 
Faith;  well  declaring  that  it  was  tiie  same  God«  who  gave  the 
Christian  law  to  men,  that  gave  also  tiiose  laws  of  Nature  to 
inanimate  creatures ;  whence  we  read  that  some  of  the  elected 
saints  of  God  have  wished,  rather  than  tiiat  their  brethren 
should  not  obtain  salvation,  that  they  themselves  should  be 
anathematized  and  erased  out  of  the  book  of  life,  in  an  ecstasy 
of  charity  and  infinite  feeling  of  communion.' 

This  being  set  down  and  strongly  planted,  judges  and  de- 

>  Plot.  In  Fomp.  c.  5a  *  St  PauI,  Romans,  ix.  8. ;  and  Ezod.  uxlt  83. 
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termines  some  of  the  most  important  controversies  in  moral 
philosophy.     For  first  it  decides  the  question  touching  the  pre- 
ferment of  the  contemplative  or  active  life,  and  decides  it  against 
Aristotle.    For  all  the  reasons  which  he  brings  for  the  contem- 
plative respect  private  good^  and  the  pleasure  or  dignity  of  a 
man's  self;  in  which  respects  no  question  the  contemplative  life 
has  the  pre-eminence,  being  not  much  unlike  that  comparison 
which  Pythagoras  made  for  the  gracing  and  magnifying  of  phi- 
losophy and  contemplation ;  who,  being  asked  by  Hiero  what 
he  was,  answered,  ^^  that  if  Hiero  were  ever  at  the  Olympian 
games,  he  knew   the  manner,  that  some  came  to  try  their 
fortune  for  the  prizes ;  and  some  came  as  merchants  to  utter 
their  commodities;  and  some  came  to  make  good  cheer,  and 
meet  their  friends ;  and  some  came  to  look  on ;  and  that  he  was 
one  of  them  that  came  to  look  on." '     But  men  must  know  that 
in  this  theatre  of  man's  life  it  is  reserved  only  for  God  and 
Angels  to  be  lookers  on  ;  neither  could  the  like  question  ever 
have  been  raised  in  the  Church  (notwithstanding  it  has  been  in 
the  mouths  of  many,  *^  Right  dear  in  the  sight  of  the  Lord  is 
the  death  of  his  Saints,"  ^  by  which  text  they  used  to  exalt  that 
civil  death  of  theirs,  and  the  orders  and  rules  of  the  life  monas- 
tic) *y  were  it  not  true  withal  that  the  monastical  life  is  not  simply 
contemplative,  but  engaged  also  in  the  performance  of  certain 
ecclesiastical  duties,  such  as  continual  pray  ef,  and  votive  sacrifices 
offered  to  God,  and  the  leisurely  writing  of  theological  books  for 
advancing  the  knowledge  of  the  divine  law ;  as  Moses  did,  when 
he  abode  so  long  in  the  Mount     And  so  we  see,  that  Enoch, 
the  seventh  from  Adam,  who  seems  to  have  been  the  first  con- 
templative (for  he  is  said  to  have  walked  with  God  *),  yet  also 
endowed  the  Church  with  a  book  of  prophecy,  which  St  Jude 
cites.^    But  for  mere  contemplation  which  should  be  finished 
in  itself  without  casting  beams  of  heat  and  light  upon  society, 
assuredly  divinity  knows  it  not     It  decides  also  the  question 
BO  earnestly  argued  between  the  schools  of  Zeno  and  Socrates 
on  the  one  hand,  who  placed  felicity  in  virtue  simple  or  attended, 
which  is  ever  chiefly  concerned  with  the  duties  of  life ;  and  on 
the  other  hand,  the  numerous  other  sects,  as  the  Cyrenaics  and 
Epicureans,  who  placed  it  in  pleasure,  and  made  virtue  (as  it 
is  used  in  some  comedies,  wherein  the  mistress  and  the  maid 

■  lamblicbuB  in  Vit&,  and  Clc.  Tiuc  Qusst  v.  8.  '  Psalm  cxvi  15. 

*  Geo.  ▼.  24.  «  Jude,  Epkt  14. 
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change  habits)  to  be  but  as  a  serrant,  without  which  pleasure 
cannot  be  properly  serred  and  attended;  and  the  reformed 
school  of  the  Epicureans,  which  pronounced  felicity  to  be 
nothing  else  than  the  tranquillity  and  serenity  of  a  mind  free 
from  perturbation  (as  if  they  would  have  deposed  Jupiter 
again,  and  restored  Saturn  with  the  Golden  Age,  when  there 
was  neither  summer  nor  winter,  spring  nor  autumn,  but  all 
after  one  air  and  season) ;  and  lastly,  that  exploded  school  of 
Pyrrho  and  Herillus,  who  placed  felicity  in  the  removal  from 
the  mind  of  all  doubts  and  scruples,  admitting  no  fixed  and 
consistent  nature  of  good  and  evil,  but  esteeming  actions 
good  or  evil,  according  as  they  proceed  from  the  mind  acting 
ideally  and  regularly,  or  with  reluctance  and  aversion ;  which 
oinnion  was  revived  in  the  heresy  of  the  Anabaptists,  who 
measured  all  things  according  to  the  notions  or  instincts 
of  the  8[drit,  and  the  constancy  or  wavering  of  belief.  Now 
all  the  points  above  enumerated  manifestly  regard  private 
repose  and  contentment,  and  not  the  good  of  society. 

It  censures  also  the  philosophy  of  Epictetus,  who  presupposes 
that  felicity  must  be  placed  in  those  things  which  are  in  our 
power,  lest  we  be  subject  to  fortune  and  disturbance ;  as  if  it 
were  not  a  thing  much  more  happy  to  fail  in  good  and  virtuous 
ends  for  the  public,  than  to  obtain  aU  that  we  can  wish  to  our- 
selves in  our  private  fortune ;  as  Gonsalvo,  addressing  his 
soldiers  and  pointing  to  Naples,  nobly  protested,  <'He  had 
rather  die  one  foot  forwards,  than  secure  a  long  life  by  one  foot 
of  retreat  ** '  Whereunto  agrees  the  wisdom  of  that  heavenly 
leader,  who  has  affirmed  ^'  that  a  good  conscience  is  a  continual 
feast,"'  showing  plainly  that  the  conscience  of  good  intentions 
howsoever  failing  in  success  imparts  a  joy  truer,  surer,  and  more 
agreeable  to  nature,  than  aU  the  provision  which  a  man  can 
make  either  for  the  satisfying  of  his  desires  or  for  the  repose 
of  his  mind. 

It  censures  likewise  that  abuse  of  philosophy  which  grew 
general  about  the  times  of  Epictetus  in  converting  it  into  an 
occupation  or  profession,  as  if  the  business  of  philosophy  had 
been  not  to  resist  and  extinguish  perturbations,  but  to  fly  and 
avcnd  the  causes  and  occasions  of  them,  and  to  shape  a  parti- 
cular kind  and  course  of  life  to  that  end ;  introducing  such  a 

«  Qoiodard.  vi  2.  «  Prov.  xv.  16. 
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health  of  mind,  as  was  that  health  of  body  cultivated  by 
Herodicus,  of  whom  Aristotle  tells  us^  that  he  did  nothing  all 
his  life  long  but  attend  his  health,  and  accordingly  abstained 
from  an  infinite  variety  of  things,  depriving  himself  as  it  were 
of  the  use  of  his  body  in  the  meantime  J  Whereas,  if  men  refer 
themselves  to  duties  of  society,  as  that  state  of  body  is  most  to 
be  desired  which  is  best  able  to  endure  and  overcome  all  changes 
and  extremities ;  so  likewise  that  mind  is  to  be  esteemed  truly 
and  properly  healthy  which  can  go  tiirough  the  greatest  tempta- 
tions and  perturbations :  so  that  Diogenes's  opinion  seems  ex- 
cellent, who  commended  that  strength  of  mind  which  enabled 
a  man  not  to  abstain  but  to  sustain,  and  which  could  refrain  its 
impetuosity  even  in  the  steepest  precipices,  and  give  it  the 
property  of  a  well  broken  horse,  that  of  stopping  and  turning 
most  quickly  and  suddenly* 

Lastiy,  it  censures  also  the  tenderness  and  want  of  compliance 
in  some  of  the  most  ancient  and  reverend  philosophers,  who 
retired  too  easily  from  civil  business  that  they  might  avoid  in- 
dignities and  perturbations,  and  live  (as  they  thought)  more 
pure  and  saint-like ;  whereas  tiie  resolution  of  men  truly  moral 
ought  to  be  such  as  the  same  Gonsalvo  required  in  a  soldier, 
'^  whose  honour,"  he  said,  '^  should  be  of  a  stouter  web,  and  not 
so  fine  as  that  everyUiing  should  catch  in  it,  and  rend  it" 


CHAP.  II. 


The  Division  of  Individual,  or  Self-goody  into  Active  and  Passive 
Good,  —  The  Division  of  Passive  Good  into  Conservative  and 
Perfective  Good, —  The  Division  of  the  Good  of  Communion^ 
into  General  and  Respective  Duties, 

To  resimie  then,  and  pursue  first  private  and  self  good,  we  will 
divide  it  into  Good  Active  and  Good  Passive ;  for  this  differ- 
ence of  good,  not  unlike  to  that  which,  amongst  the  Romans, 
was  expressed  in  the  familiar  or  household  terms  of  "  Promus  " 
and  '^  Condus,"  is  formed  also  in  all  things,  and  is  best  disclosed 
in  the  two  several  appetites  in  creatures;  the  one,  to  preserve 
or  continue  themselves :  and  the  other,  to  multiply  and  propa- 

>  Bhet  L  5.  10. 
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gate  themselves ;  whereof  the  latter^  which  is  active  and  as  it 
were  the  promns,  seems  to  be  the  stronger  and  more  worthy ; 
and  the  former^  which  is  passive  and  as  it  were  the  condns, 
seems  to  be  inferior.  For  in  the  universe,  the  heavenly  nature 
is  mostly  the  agent,  the  earthly  nature  the  patient;  in  the 
pleasures  of  living  creatures,  that  of  generation  is  greater  tiian 
that  of  food ;  in  divine  doctrine,  '^  It  is  more  blessed  to  give 
than  to  receive,"  ^  and  in  common  life,  there  is  no  man's  spirit 
so  soft  and  effeminate  but  esteems  the  effecting  of  somewhat 
that  he  has  fixed  in  his  desire  more  than  any  pleasure  or  sen- 
suality. And  tiiis  pre-eminence  of  the  active  good  is  infinitely 
raised  by  the  consideration  that  the  condition  of  man  is  mortal, 
and  exposed  to  the  blows  of  fortune ;  for  if  we  might  have  a 
certainty  and  perpetuity  in  our  pleasures,  the  certainty  and 
continuance  of  ihem  would  advance  their  price.  But  when  we 
see  it  is  but  thus  with  us,  "  We  count  it  much  to  postpone 
death  for  awhile ; "  ^  '^  Boast  not  thyself  of  the  morrow ;  Thou 
knowest  not  what  a  day  may  bring  forth;  ^'  it  is  no  wonder 
that  we  earnestly  ptirsue  such  things  as  are  secured  and  ex- 
empted firom  the  injuries  of  time,  which  are  only  our  deeds 
and  our  works;  as  it  is  said,  '^ Their  works  follow  them.'*^ 
There  is  also  anotiier  important  pre-eminence  of  the  active 
good,  produced  and  upheld  by  that  affection  which  is  inseparable 
from  human  nature ;  the  love  of  novelty  and  variety ;  which 
in  the  pleasures  of  the  sense  (which  is  the  principal  part  of 
passive  good)  is  very  confined,  and  can  have  no  great  latitude.* 
*'  Only  think  how  often  you  do  the  same  tiling  over  and  over. 
Food,  Sleep,  Play,  come  round  in  a  perpetual  circle;  a 
man  might  wish  to  die,  not  only  from  fortitude  or  misery  or 
wisdom,  but  merely  from  disgust  and  weariness  of  life.'^  But 
in  enterprises,  pursuits  and  purposes  of  life  there  is  much 
variety ;  whereof  men  are  sensible  with  pleasure  in  their  in- 
ceptions, progressions,  rests,  recoils,  reintegrations,  approaches, 
and  attainings  to  their  ends ;  so  as  it  was  well  said,  ^'  Life 
without  a  purpose  is  unsettled  and  languid.'^  ^  And  this  befalls 
as  well  the  wise  as  the  foolish ;  as  Solomon  says,  **  A  heady 
man  seeks  to  satisfy  his  desire,  and  intermeddles  with  every- 
thing."'^   And  we  see  that  the  greatest  kings  who  might  have 

1  Luke,  zIy.  12-14.;  Acts,  zz.  86.  '  Seneca,  Nat  Quant.  U.  69. 

s  Prov.  nviL  I.  *  Bev.  ziv.  13. 

•  Seneca,  Ep.  77.  •  Seneca,  Ep.  96.  '  C£  Pror.  ztIU.  1. 
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at  oommand  everything  which  can  gratify  the  sense^  have  yet 
sometimes  affected  mean  and  frivolous  pursuits  (as  was  the 
passion  of  Nero  for  the  harp^  of  Commodus  for  gladiatorial 
combats,  of  Antoninus  for  chariot-driving,  and  the  like) ;  which 
nevertheless  they  esteemed  more  of  than  of  the  whole  abundance 
of  sensual  pleasures ;  so  much  pleasanter  is  it  to  be  doing  than 
to  be  enjoying. 

But  here  it  must  be  more  carefully  observed,  that  this  active 
individual  good  has  no  identity  with  the  good  of  society,  though 
in  some  case  it  has  an  incidence  into  it :  for  although  it  many 
times  produces  and  brings  forth  acts  of  beneficence  (which  is  a 
virtue  of  conununion),  yet  there  is  this  difference,  that  these 
acts  are  mostly  done  not  with  a  view  to  the  benefit  and  happiness 
of  others,  but  to  a  man's  own  power  and  greatness ;  as  plainly 
appears  when  this  kind  of  active  good  strikes  on  a  subject  con- 
trary to  the  good  of  society.  For  that  gigantean  state  of  mind, 
which  possesses  the  troublers  of  the  world  (such  as  was  Lucius 
Sylla,  and  infinite  others  in  smaller  model,  who  are  bent  on 
having  all  men  happy  or  unhappy  as  they  are  their  friends  or 
enemies,  and  would  shape  the  world  according  to  their  own 
humours,  which  is  the  Irue  Theomachy),  this  I  say  aspires  to 
the  active  good  of  the  individual  (apparent  good  at  least), 
though  it  recedes  farthest  of  all  from  the  good  of  society. 

But  Passive  good  is  subdivided  into  Conservative  and  Per- 
fective, For  there  is  impressed  on  all  things  a  triple  desire  or 
appetite,  in  respect  of  self  or  individual  good ;  one  of  preserving, 
another  of  perfecting,  and  a  third  of  multiplying  and  spreading 
themselves :  whereof  the  last  is  that  which  we  have  just  handled 
by  the  name  of  "Active  good,"  so  that  there  remain  only 
the  two  other  goods  which  we  have  mentioned ;  whereof  that  of 
perfecting  is  the  highest ;  for  to  preserve  a  thing  in  its  existing 
state  is  the  less,  to  raise  the  same  to  a  higher  nature  is  the 
greater.  For  in  all  things  there  are  some  nobler  natures  to 
the  dignity  and  excellence  whereof  inferior  natures  aspire  as 
to  their  sources  and  origins.  So  it  was  not  unfitly  said  of 
men  "  that  they  have  a  fiery  vigour  and  a  heavenly  origin,"*  for 
the  assumption  or  approach  of  man  to  the  Divine  or  Angelical 
nature  is  the  perfection  of  his  form ;  the  false  and  preposterous 

*  Vlrg.  iEn.  Ti  7.  80. :  — 

IgDeuB  est  ollis  vlgpr  et  ccelestu  origo. 
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imitation  of  which  perfective  good  is  the  very  plagne  and  stormy 
whirlwind  of  human  life^  which  carries  off  and  destroys  every- 
thing ;  while  men  upon  the  instinct  of  an  advancement  formal 
and  essential  are  carried  by  a  blind  ambition  to  seek  an  ad- 
vancement merely  locaL  For  as  those  who  are  sick^  and  find 
no  remedy^  tumble  up  and  down  and  change  place^  as  if  by  a 
remove  local  they  could  obtain  a  remove  internal^  and  get  away 
from  themselves  and  from  the  disease  that  is  within  them ;  so 
is  it  in  ambition^  when  men  possessed  by  a  false  idea  of  exalting 
their  nature  obtain  nothing  else  but  an  eminence  and  exaltation 
of  place. 

The  good  of  conservation  consists  in  the  reception  and  fruition 
of  that  which  is  agreeable  to  our  natures ;  which,  though  it  seems 
to  be  the  most  pure  and  natural  of  pleasures,  is  yet  the  softest 
and  the  lowest.     And  this  also  receives  a  difference,  which  has 
in  part  been  weakly  judged,  in  part  not  examined ;  for  the  good 
of  frnilion,  or  (as  it  is  commonly  termed)  pleasure,  is  placed 
either  in  the  sincerity  of  the  fruition,  or  in  the  vigour  of  it ;  the 
one  of  which  is  the  result  of  equality ;  the  other  of  variety  and 
vicissitude;  the  one  having  less  mixture  of  evil,  the  other 
a  stronger  and  more  lively  impression  of  good.     Which  of  these 
is  the  greater  good,  is  a  question  controverted,  but  whether 
man^s  nature  may  not  be  capable  of  both  is  a  question  not 
inquired.     The  former  question  being  debated  in  a  dispute 
between  Socrates  and  a  sophist,  Socrates  placing  felicity  in  an 
equal  and  constant  peace  of  mind,  and  the  sophist  in  much 
desiring  and  much  enjoying,  they  fell  from  arguments  to  ill 
words ;  the  sophist  saying  that  "  Socrates's  felicity  was  the  feli- 
city of  a  block  or  stone," '  and  Socrates  saying,  ^^  that  the  sophist's 
felicity  was  the  felicity  of  one  that  had  the  itch,  who  did 
nothing  but  itch  and  scratch."    And  both  these  opinions  do  not 
want  their  supports ;  for  the  opinion  of  Socrates  is  much  upheld 
by  the  general  consent  even  of  the  Epicureans,  who  did  not 
deny  that  virtue  bears  a  great  part  in  felicity ;  and  if  so,  certain 
it  is,  that  virtue  has  more  use  in  clearing  perturbations,  than  in 
compassing  desires.     But  the  sophist's   opinion  is  somewhat 
favoured  by  the  assertion  we  last  spoke  of,  ''that  good  of 
advancement  is  greater  than  good  of  simple  preservation," 
because  every  obtaining  a  desire  has  a  show  of  advancing 

*  Plato,  Gorgias,  p.  494. 
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nature  towards  perfeotion ;  which  though  it  be  not  really  the 
case,  yet  motion  even  in  a  circle  has  a  show  of  progression. 

But  the  second  question  (as  to  whether  a  man's  nature  may 
not  be  capable  of  tranquillity  of  mind  and  vigour  of  firuitioii 
both)^  decided  in  the  true  way,  makes  the  former  superfluous. 
For  do  we  not  often  see  some  minds  so  constituted,  as  to  take 
the  greatest  delight  in  enjoying  pleasures  when  present,  and  yet 
nevertheless  little  annoyed  at  the  loss  and  leaving  of  them  ?  so 
that  the  philosophical  progression ;  *^  Enjoy  not,  that  you  may 
not  desire ;  dedre  not,  that  you  may  not  fear  ; "  is  the  precaution 
of  cowardice  and  pusillanimity.     And  indeed  most  of  the  doc* 
trines  of  the  philosophers  seem  to  me  to  be  more  fearful  and 
cautionary  than  the  nature  of  things  requires :  thus  they  increase 
the  fear  of  death  in  offering  to  cure  it ;  for  when  they  would 
have  a  man's  whole  life  to  be  but  a  discipline  or  preparation  to 
die,  they  must  needs  make  men  think  that  it  is  a  terrible  enemy, 
agunst  whom  there  is  no  end  of  preparing.    Better  says  the 
poet  (for  a  heathen) :  — 

Fortem  posce  animum  mortis  terrore  carentem 
Qui  finem  vitas  eztremum  inter  munera  ponat 
NaturtB.' 

So  have  philosophers  sought  in  all  things  to  make  men's 
minds  too  uniform  and  harmonical,  not  breaking  them  to  con- 
trary motions  and  extremes ;  the  reason  whereof  I  suppose  to 
be,  because  they  themselves  were  men  dedicated  to  a  private 
life,  free  from  business  and  from  the  necessity  of  applying 
themselves  to  other  duties.  But  men  should  rather  imitate  the 
wisdom  of  jewellers,  who,  if  there  be  a  grain  or  a  cloud  or  an 
ice  in  a  jewel,  which  may  be  ground  forth  without  taking  too 
much  of  the  stone,  they  remove  it:  othervrise  they  will  not 
meddle  with  it.  And  in  like  manner  men  ought  so  to  procure 
serenity,  as  they  destroy  not  magnanimity.  And  so  much  for 
Individual  good. 

Having,  therefore,  discussed  self-good  (which  we  also  term 
**Privatey^  ** Particular^  and  ^^ Individual  good),  let  us  resume 
the  good  of  communion,  which  respects  and  beholds  society, 
which  we  mAjiAvmDuty:  because  the  term  of  duty  ismore  proper 

»  Jttv.  Z.357.:*- 

Give  me  a  soul  which  can  grim  death  defy. 
And  count  it  Nature's  privilege  to  die. 
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to  ft  mind  well  framed  and  disposed  towards  others,  as  the  term 
of  Yirtae  is  applied  to  a  mind  well  formed  and  composed  in  itself. 
This  part  may  seem  at  first  glance  to  pertain  to  science  civil 
and  politic^  bat  not  if  it  be  well  observed ;  for  it  concerns  the 
regimen  and  government  of  every  man  over  himself,  and  not 
over  others.  And  as  in  architecture  it  is  one  thing  to  direct 
the  firaming  the  posts,  beams,  and  other  parts  of  the  building, 
and  another  thing  to  join  and  fasten  them;  and  as  in  mechanics 
it  is  one  thing  to  direct  how  to  frame  an  instrument  or  engine, 
and  another  to  set  it  on  work  and  employ  it;  so  the  doctrine 
of  Uie  coi^ugation  of  men  in  the  state  or  society,  differs  Grom 
that  which  teaches  them  to  conform  and  be  well-disposed  to  the 
advantages  thereof. 

This  part  of  duty  is  likewise  subdivided  into  two  parts ; 
whereof  the  one  treats  of  '^  the  common  duty  of  every  man  "  as  a 
member  of  a  state ;  the  other  treats  of  *^  the  respective  or  special 
duties  of  every  man,  in  his  profession,  vocation,  rank  and  cha- 
racter." The  first  of  these  is  extant,  and  well  laboured,  as  has 
been  said ;  the  second  likewise  I  may  report  as  handled  dis- 
persedly,  though  not  digested  into  an  entire  body  of  science ; 
not  that  I  object  to  this  manner  of  dispersed  writing,  which 
on  the  contrary  in  this  kind  of  argument  I  acknowledge  to  be 
best.  For  who  is  there  with  such  clearness  or  confidence  that 
he  can  take  upon  him  to  write  skilfully  and  accurately  of  the 
proper  and  relative  duty  of  every  several  vocation  and  place? 
But  treatises  on  matters  of  this  kind  which  do  not  savour  of 
experience,  but  are  only  drawn  from  a  general  scholastic  know- 
ledge of  the  subject,  are  for  the  most  part  empty  and  unpro- 
fitable. For  although  sometimes  a  looker  on  may  see  more  than 
a  player,  and  there  be  a  proverb  more  arrogant  than  sound, 
concerning  the  censure  of  the  people  on  the  actions  of  their 
superiors, ''  That  the  vale  best  discovers  the  hill ;  "  yet  it  were 
much  to  be  wished  that  only  men  of  most  practice  and  ex- 
perience should  meddle  with  such  arguments ;  for  the  writing 
of  speculative  men  on  active  matter  for  the  most  part  seems  to 
men  of  experience,  as  Phormio's  arguments  of  the  wars  seemed 
to  Hannibal,  to  be  but  dreams  and  dotage.'  Only  there  is  one 
vice  which  accompanies  those  who  write  on  their  own  arts  and 
professions,  that  they  cannot  refrain  from  adorning  and  magni- 
fying in  excess  those  little  Sparta's  of  theirs. 

>  Cte.  de  Orat  lib.  U.  18. 
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In  which  kind  it  were  inexcusable  not  to  mention  (honoris 
causft)  jour  Majesty^s  excellent  book  touching  the  duties  of  a 
king^  a  work  richly  compounded  of  many  known  and  secret 
treasures  of  divinity^  morality^  and  policy,  with  great  aspersion 
of  all  other  arts,  and  being  in  my  opinion  one  of  the  most 
sound  and  healthful  writings  that  I  have  read;  not  distempered 
in  the  heat  of  invention,  nor  chilled  in  the  coldness  of  negli- 
gence; not  subject  to  fits  of  dizziness,  and  so  falling  into 
confusion  and  disorder ;  not  distracted  by  digressions,  so  as  to 
embrace  in  a  discursive  narrative  things  impertinent  to  the 
purpose ;  not  savouring  of  perfumes  and  paintings,  as  those  do, 
who  attend  more  to  the  pleasure  of  the  reader  than  the  nature 
of  the  argument ;  above  all,  being  a  book  as  good  in  spirit  as 
in  body,  since  it  is  both  agreeable  to  truth,  and  apt  for  action. 
And  it  is  moreover  quite  free  from  that  vice  which  I  have 
noted  above  (which,  if  it  were  tolerated  in  any,  certainly  it 
would  be  so  in  a  king,  writing  of  the  authority  of  a  king), 
seeing  it  does  not  exalt  invidiously  or  above  measure  the  height 
and  summit  of  kingly  power;  for  your  Majesty  has  represented, 
not  a  king  of  Assyria,  or  Persia,  in  the  glitter  of  outward  pride 
and  glory ;  but  truly  a  Moses  or  a  David,  that  is,  shepherds  of 
their  people.  Neither  can  I  ever  forget  the  observation  so  truly 
worthy  of  a  king,  which  your  Majesty  delivered,  in  the  same 
sacred  spirit  of  government,  in  deciding  a  great  cause  of  judi- 
cature ;  which  was,  *^  That  kings  ruled  by  the  laws  of  their 
kingdoms,  as  Ood  did  by  the  laws  of  Nature,  and  ought  as 
rarely  to  put  in  use  their  supreme  prerogative,  as  God  does  his 
power  of  working  miracles/'  And  yet,  notwithstanding,  in  your 
other  book  of  a  free  monarchy  it  well  appears  that  you  no  less 
perceive  and  understand  the  plenitude  of  the  power  of  a  king, 
and  the  ultimities  (as  the  schoolmen  say)  of  regal  rights,  than 
the  circle  and  bounds  of  his  office  and  duty.  Thus  have  I  pre- 
sumed to  allege  this  excellent  writing  of  your  Majesty,  as  a  prime 
or  eminent  example  of  treatises  concerning  special  and  respective 
duties ;  wherein  I  should  have  said  as  much  if  it  had  been  writ- 
ten by  any  king  a  thousand  years  since.  Nor  am  E  moved  with 
thatrule  of  manners  which  is  usually  laid  down,  **  that  one  should 
not  praise  in  presence;  "provided  that  the  praise  be  not  beyond 
the  truth,  and  bestowed  unseasonably,  or  without  occasion. 
Surely  Cicero,  in  that  brilliant  oration  for  Marcellus,  was  but 
exhibiting  an  excellent  picture  of  Cesar's  praises,  though  he 
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was  speakmg  before  his  face.     And  the  like  did  Pliny  the 
jonnger  to  Trajan. 

But  to  return  to  our  purpose.  There  belongs  further  to  the 
handling  of  this  part^  touching  the  respective  duties  of  voca- 
tions, and  professions,  a  relative  or  opposite  doctrine  touching 
the  firauds,  cautions,  impostures,  and  vices  of  every  profes- 
sion ;  for  corruptions  and  vices  are  opposed  to  duties  and  vir- 
tues. And  it  is  true  that  these  are  not  altogether  passed  over, 
but  there  are  many  treatises  and  writings  in  which  they  are 
touched  upon  at  least  in  passing ;  but  how  ?  rather  in  a  satire,  and 
cynically  after  the  manner  of  Lucian,  than  seriously  and  wisely. 
For  men  have  rather  sought  by  wit  to  traduce  much  that 
is  good  or  useful  in  professions,  and  expose  it  to  ridicule,  than 
to  discover  and  sever  that  which  is  vicious  and  corrupt  But 
Solomon  says  well,  ^^  A  scomer  seeks  wisdom,  and  finds  it  not, 
but  knowledge  offers  itself  unto  him  that  is  desirous  thereof;"' 
for  he  who  comes  to  seek  after  knowledge  with  a  mind  to 
scorn  and  censure  will  be  sure  to  find  matter  enough  for  his 
humour,  but  very  little  for  his  instruction.  But  the  serious 
handling  of  this  aigument  with  integrity  and  sincerity  ought, 
as  it  appears  to  me,  to  be  reckoned  among  the  best  fortifications 
for  honesty  and  virtue.  For  as  the  fable  goes  of  the  basilisk, 
that  if  he  see  you  first,  you  die  for  it,  but  if  you  see  him  first, 
he  dies ;  so  is  it  with  deceits,  impostures,  and  evil  arts,  which, 
if  they  be  first  espied,  they  lose  their  life,  but  if  they  prevent, 
they  endanger;  so  that  we  are  much  beholden  to  Machiavelli 
and  other  writers  of  that  class,  who  openly  and  unfeignedly 
declare  or  describe  what  men  do,  and  not  what  they  ought  to 
do.  For  it  is  not  possible  to  join  the  wisdom  of  the  serpent  with 
the  innocence  of  the  dove,  except  men  be  perfectly  acquainted 
with  the  nature  of  evil  itself;  for  without  this,  virtue  is  open 
and  unfenced;  nay,  a  virtuous  and  honest  man  can  do  no  good 
upon  those  that  are  wicked,  to  correct  and  reclaim  them,  with- 
out first  exploring  all  the  depths  and  recesses  of  their  malice. 
For  men  of  corrupted  minds  presuppose  that  honesty  grows 
out  of  an  Ignorance  or  simplicity  of  manners,  and  believing  of 
preachers,  schoolmasters,  books,  moral  precepts,  common  dL<«- 
courses,  and  opinions;  so  as,  except  they  plainly  perceive  that 
you  know  aa  much  of  their  corrupt  opinions  and  depraved  prin- 

•  Prov,  xlv.  6. 
VOL.  V.  C 
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ciples  as  thej  do  themselves,  they  despise  all  honesty  of  man- 
ners and  counsel ;  according  to  the  excellent  proverb  of  Solo- 
mon, **  The  fool  receives  not  the  word  of  the  wise,  unless  thou 
speakest  the  very  things  that  are  in  his  heart."  ^  But  this  part^ 
touching  respective  cautions  and  vices,  we  set  down  as  de- 
ficient, and  will  call  it  by  the  name  of  ^'  Seriotts  Satire,^  or  the 
Treatise  of  the  Inner  Nature  of  Things. 

Unto  this  part,  touching  respective  duty,  do  also  appertain 
the  mutual  duties  between  husband  and  wife,  parent  and  child^ 
master  and  servant ;  so  likewise  the  laws  of  friendship  and 
gratitude,  the  civil  bonds  of  companies,  colleges,  neighbour* 
hood,  and  the  like;  but  it  must  ever  be  kept  in  mind,  that  they 
are  here  handled,  not  as  they  are  parts  of  civil  society  (for  that 
is  referred  to  policy),  but  as  to  the  framing  and  predisposing  of 
the  minds  of  particular  persons  towards  the  preservation  of  those 
bonds  of  society. 

The  knowledge  concerning  good  respecting  Society  (as  well 
as  that  which  respects  Individual  good)  handles  it  not  simply 
alone,  but  comparatively ;  whereunto  belongs  the  weighing  of 
duties  between  person  and  person,  case  and  case,  particular  and 
public,  present  and  future ;  as  we  see  in  the  stem  and  severe 
proceeding  of  Lucius  Brutus  against  his  own  sons,  how  it  was 
generally  extolled  to  the  sky ;  and  yet  what  did  another  say  of  it? 
**  It  was  an  unhappy  deed,  whatever  posterity  might  say  of  it.**  * 

And  we  see  tiie  same  in  that  supper  to  which  Marcus  Brutus, 
Caius  Cassius,  and  others  were  invited.  When  to  make  trial 
of  their  opinions  touching  the  intended  murder  of  Csesar,  the 
question  was  cunningly  raised,  ^^  whether  the  killing  of  a 
tyrant  were  lawfiil,"  they  were  divided  in  opinion;  some 
holding  that  it  was  clearly  lawful,  for  servitude  was  the 
extreme  of  evils ;  others,  not  so,  for  tyranny  was  better  than  a 
civil  war ;  while  a  third  set  affirmed,  according  to  the  doctrine 
of  Epicurus,  that  it  was  unfit  for  wise  men  to  endanger  them- 
selves in  the  cause  of  fools.'  But  there  are  a  number  of  like 
cases  of  comparative  duties;  amongst  which,  that  is  most 
frequent  where  the  question  is,  whether  injustice  may  be 
committed  in  order  to  save  one's  country,  or  for  some  great 
future  advantage  of  that  kind;  touching  which,  Jason  of 
Thessaly  used  to  say,  ^*  Some  things  must  be  done  unjustiy> 

»  Prov.  xvlU.  2. 

*  Vii^.  iEn.  Ti  823. :   Infeliz,  utcumque  ferent  ea  facta  minores. 

*  Plutarch  in  Brut 
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Aat  many  may  be  done  justly."  *  But  the  reply  is  good ; 
"  Present  justice  is  in  your  power,  for  that  which  is  to  come 
you  have  no  security."  Men  must  pursue  things  which  are 
good  and  just  at  present,  leading  the  future  to  the  Divine  Pro* 
Tidenoe.  And  so  much  for  the  knowledge  touching  the  exem- 
plar and  description  of  good. 


CHAP.  III. 


Tke  DivUum  of  the  Doctrine  conceiniing  the  Culture  of  the 
Jdind,  into  the  Doctrine  concerning  the  Characters  qjf  the 
Mindy  the  Affections^  and  the  Remedies  or  Cures.  —  An  Appen- 
dix of  this  same  Doctrine,  touching  the  Congruity  between  the 
Good  of  the  Mind  and  the  Good  of  the  Body* 

Now  therefore  that  I  have  spoken  of  the  fruit  of  life  (under- 
standing it  in  a  philosophical  sense),  it  remains  to  speak  of  the 
husbandry  which  belongs  thereto;  without  which  the  former  part 
seons  to  be  no  better  than  a  fair  image  or  statue,  which  is  beauti- 
ful to  contemplate,  but  is  without  life  and  motion ;  whereunto 
Aristotle  eloquently  subscribes  in  these  words,  ^^  It  is  neces- 
sary then  to  speak  of  virtue,  both  what  it  is,  and  whence  it 
proceeds,  for  it  were  almost  useless  to  know  what  virtue  is,  but 
to  be  ignorant  of  the  ways  and  means  of  acquiring  it ;  there- 
fore we  must  inquire  not  only  to  what  kind  virtue  belongs,  but 
also  how  it  may  be  obtained ;  for  we  wish  both  to  be  ac- 
quainted with  the  thing  itjelf,  and  to  gain  possession  of  it ; 
wherein  we  shall  not  fully  succeed^  unless  we  know  both  the 
whence  and  the  how."  ^  In  such  express  words  and  with  such 
iteration  does  he  inculcate  this  part,  although  he  does  not  him- 
self pursue  it.  This  likewise  it  is  which  Cicero  bestows  on 
Cato  the  younger  as  no  ordinary  praise ;  that  he  had  applied 
himself  to  philosophy,  <^  not  for  the  sake  of  disputing  as  most 
do,  but  for  the  sake  of  living  according  to  its  rules." '  And 
although  through  the  negligence  of  our  times,  wherein  few 
men  take  any  care  touching  the  cultivation  and  disposition  of 
the  mind,  and  the  framing  of  their  life  to  any  fixed  rule,  (as 
Seneca  ^  excellently  says,  ^^  Everyone  takes  thought  about  the 

>  Flat  Relp.  ger.  Prindp.  817.  *  Magn.  Mor.  Ub.  i.  1. 

*  Pro  Mareiia,c.30.  *  Sen.  £p.  71. 
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parts  of  life,  no  one  about  the  whole : ")  this  part  may  seem  su- 
perfluous, yet  I  will  not  on  that  account  pass  it  by  untouched, 
but  rather  conclude  with  that  aphorism  of  Hippocrates,  '^That 
they  who  are  sick  and  feel  no  pain  are  sick  in  their  mind;''  ^ 
they  need  medicine  not  only  to  assuage  the  disease,  but  to 
awake  the  sense.  And  if  it  be  objected  that  the  cure  of  men's 
minds  belongs  to  sacred  divinity,  it  is  most  true;  but  yet 
moral  philosophy  may  be  admitted  into  the  train  of  theology, 
as  a  wise  servant  and  faithful  handmaid  to  be  ready  at  her 
beck  to  minister  to  her  service  and  requirements.  For  as  the 
Psalm  says,  *^  That  the  eyes  of  the  handmaid  look  perpetually 
to  the  hands  of  her  mistress,"^  and  yet  no  doubt  many  things 
are  left  to  the  care  and  discretion  of  the  handmaid  ;  so  ought 
moral  philosophy  to  give  a  constant  attention  to  the  doctrines 
of  divinity,  and  be  obedient  to  them,  and  yet  so  as  it  may 
yield  of  itself  within  its  own  limits  many  sound  and  profitable 
directions. 

This  part  therefore,  when  I  recall  the  excellency  thereof,  I 
cannot  but  find  exceeding  strange  that  it  is  not  yet  reduced 
to  written  inquiry.  Wherefore  seeing  I  set  it  down  among 
the  deficients,  I  will  according  to  my  custom  sketch  out  some 
of  the  heads  and  points  thereof. 

First  therefore  in  this,  as  in  all  things  which  are  practical, 
we  ought  to  cast  up  our  account  what  is  in  our  power  and  what 
not ;  for  the  one  may  be  dealt  with  by  way  of  alteration,  but 
the  other  by  way  of  application  only.  The  husbandman  cannot 
command  either  the  nature  of  the  soil  or  the  seasons  of  the 
weather;  no  more  can  the  physician  either  the  natural  temper 
and  constitution  of  the  patient,  or  the  variety  of  accidents.  Now 
in  the  culture  of  the  mind  and  the  cure  for  its  diseases  three 
things  are  to  be  considered  ;  the  different  characters  of  dispo- 
sitions, the  affections,  and  the  remedies ;  just  as  in  the  treatment 
of  the  body  three  things  are  observed ;  the  complexion  or  con- 
stitution of  the  sick  man,  the  disease,  and  the  cure ;  but  of  these 
three,  only  the  last  is  in  our  power,  the  two  former  are  not. 
Yet  the  inquiry  into  things  beyond  our  power  ought  to  be  as 
careful  as  into  those  within  it ;  for  the  exact  and  distinct  know- 
ledge thereof  is  the  groundwork  of  the  doctrine  of  remedies, 
that  they  may  be  more  conveniently  and  successfully  applied; 

>  Aph.  U.  6.  •  PNdm  czzill.  2. 
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and  we  cannot  fit  a  gannent^  except  we  first  take  meaeure 
of  the  body. 

So  then  the  first  article  of  this  knowledge  is  concerned  with 
the  different  characters  of  natures  and  dispositions.  And  we  are 
not  here  speaking  of  the  common  inclinations  either  to  virtues 
and  vices,  or  to  disorders  and  passions,  but  of  those  which  are 
more  profound  and  radical.  And  in  truth  I  cannot  sometimes  but 
wonder  that  this  part  of  knowledge  should  for  the  most  part  be 
omitted  both  in  Morality  and  Policy,  considering  it  might  shed 
such  a  ray  of  light  on  both  sciences.  In  the  traditions  of  astro- 
logy men's  natures  and  dispositions  are  not  unaptly  distin- 
guished according  to  the  predominances  of  the  planets;  for 
some  are  naturally  formed  for  contemplation,  others  for  business, 
others  for  war,  others  for  advancement  of  fortune,  others  for 
love,  others  for  the  arts,  others  for  a  varied  kind  of  life ;  so  among 
the  poets  (heroic,  satiric,  tragic,  comic)  are  everywhere  inter- 
t>per8ed  representations  of  characters,  though  generally  exag- 
gerated and  surpassing  the  truth.  And  this  argument  touching 
die  different  characters  of  dispositions,  is  one  of  those  subjects 
in  which  the  common  discourse  of  men  (as  sometimes  though 
very  rarely  happens)  is  wiser  than  books.  But  far  the  best 
provision  and  material  for  this  treatise  is  to  be  gained  from  the 
wiser  sort  of  historians,  not  only  from  the  commemorations 
wliich  they  commonly  add  on  recording  the  deaths  of  illustrious 
persons,  but  much  more  from  the  entire  body  of  history  as  often 
aa  such  a  person  enters  upon  the  stage;  for  a  character  so  worked 
into  the  narrative  gives  a  better  idea  of  the  man,  than  any 
formal  criticism  and  review  can ;  such  is  that  of  Africanus  and 
Cato  the  Elder  in  Livy,  of  Tiberius,  and  Claudius,  and  Nero  in 
Tacitus,  of  Septimius  Severus  in  Herodian,  of  Louis  XI.,  King 
of  France,  in  Philip  de  Comines,  of  Ferdinand  of  Spain,  the 
Caesar  Maximilian,  and  the  Popes  Leo  and  Clement  in  Fran- 
cesco Guicciardini.  For  these  writers,  having  the  images  of* 
those  persons  whom  they  have  selected  to  describe  constantiy 
before  their  eyes,  hardly  ever  make  mention  of  any  of  their 
actions  without  inserting  something  concerning  their  nature. 
So  some  of  the  relations  which  I  have  met  with  touching  the 
conclaves  of  the  popes,  present  good  characters  of  the  Car- 
dinals ;  as  the  letters  of  ambassadors  do  likewise  of  the  coun- 
cillors of  princes.  Wherefore  out  of  these  materials  (which 
are  surely  rich  and  abundant)  let  a  full  and  careful  treatise  be 
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constructed.     Not  however  that  I  would  have  these  characters 
presented  in  ethics  (as  we  find  them  in  history  or  poetry  or 
even  in  common  discourse),  in  the  shape  of  complete  individual 
portraits,  but  rather  the  several  features  and  simple  lineaments 
of  which  they  are  composed,  and  by  the  various  combinations 
and  arrangements  of  which  all  characters  whatever  are  made 
up,  showing  how  many,  and  of  what  nature  these  are,  and  hovir 
connected  and  subordinate  one  to  another ;  that  so  we  may  have 
a  scientific  and  accurate  dissection  of  minds  and  characters, 
and  the  secret  dispositions  of  particular  men  may  be  revealed  ; 
and   that  from  the   knowledge  thereof  better  rules  may  be 
framed  for  the  treatment  of  the  mind. 

And  not  only  should  the  characters  of  dispositions  which 
are  impressed  by  nature  be  received  into  this  treatise,  but 
those  also  which  are  imposed  on  the  mind  by  sex,  by  age, 
by  region,  by  health  and  sickness,  by  beauty  and  deformity, 
and  the  like ;  and  again,  those  which  are  caused  by  fortune,  as 
sovereignty,  nobility,  obscure  birth,  riches,  want,  magistracy, 
privateness,  prosperity,  adversity,  and  the  like.  For  we  see 
that  Plautus  makes  it  a  wonder  to  see  an  old  man  beneficent, 
"His  beneficence  is  that  of  a  young  man.***  St  Paul  ad- 
vising that  severity  of  discipline  should  be  used  towards  the 
Cretans  (^^  Reproach  them  severely  "),  accuses  the  disposition  of 
their  country ;  citing  the  poet's  censure,  "  the  Cretans  are  always 
liars,  evil  beasts,  slow  bellies."  ^  Sallust  notes  that  it  is  usual 
with  kings  to  desire  contradictories,  "  the  desires  of  kings,  as 
they  are  violent,  so  are  they  generally  changeable  and  often 
contrary  to  themselves."'  Tacitus  observes  that  honours  and 
fortune  more  often  alter  men's  dispositions  to  the  worse  than  to 
the  better ;  **  Vespasian  alone  was  changed  for  the  better."  * 
Pindar  makes  the  observation  that  great  and  sudden  good  fortune 
for  the  most  part  defeats  and  enervates  men's  minds.  "  There  be, 
that  are  not  able  to  digest  great  prosperity."  *  The  Psalm  shows 
it  is  more  easy  to  keep  a  measure  in  the  enjoying  of  fortune, 
than  in  the  increase  thereof,  "  If  riches  increase,  set  not  your 
heart  upon  them."  ^  These  observations  and  the  like  I  deny  not 
but  are  touched  a  little  by  Aristotle  in  his  Rhetoric,  and  here 
and  there  in  some  other  men's  writings,  but  they  have  never 
been  incorporated  into  moral  philosophy,  to  which  they  prin- 

>  Mil.  Glor.  iU.  1.  40.  *  Ep.  Tit.  1.  12.  »  In  Jugurth.  c.  113. 

*  Tac.  Hist.  i.  50.  »  Cf.  Pind.  Olymp.  1.  S8.  •  Paalm  Ixli.  10. 
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cipally  appertlun ;  no  less  than  the  knowledge  of  the  diversity 
of  grounds  and  moulds  does  to  agriculture,  and  the  knowledge 
of  the  diTereiiy  of  complexions  and  constitutions  does  to  me- 
dicine.  It  should  be  done  however  now,  except  we  mean  to 
fdlow  the  indiscretion  of  empirics,  who  minister  the  same  me- 
dicines to  all  patients  of  every  constitution. 

Next  in   order  is  the  knowledge  touching  the  affections  and 
perturbations y  which  are,  as  I  have  scdd,  the  diseases  of  the 
mind.     For  as  the  ancient  politicians  in  popular  states  were 
wont  to  compare  the  people  to  the  sea,  and  the  orators  to  the 
winds ;  because  as  the  sea  would  of  itself  be  calm  and  quiet,  if 
the  winds   did  not  move  and  trouble  it ;  so  the  people  would 
be  peaceable  and  tractable  if  the  seditious  orators  did  not  set 
them  in  working  and  agitation  ^ :  so  it  may  be  fitly  said,  that  the 
mind  in  its  own  nature  would  be  temperate  and  staid  ;  if  the 
affections,  as  winds,  did  not  put  it  into  tumult  and  perturbation. 
And  here  again  I  find  it  strange,  that  Aristotle  should  have 
written  divers  volumes  of  ethics,  and  never  handled  the  afiec- 
tions,  as  a  principal  portion  thereof;  yet  in  his  Bhetoric,  where 
they  are  considered  but  collaterally  and  in  a  second  degree  (as 
they  may  be  moved  and  excited  by  speech),  he  finds  a  place  for 
them,  and  handles  them  acutely  and  well,  for  the  quantity  there- 
of.    For  it  is  not  his  disputations  about  pleasure  and  pain  that 
can  satisfy  this  inquiry :  no  more  than  be  who  should  generally 
handle  the  nature  of  light  can  be  said  to  handle  the  nature  of 
particular  colours ;  for  pleasure  and  pain  are  to  the  particular 
affections,  as  light  is  to  particular  colours.     Better  pains,  I 
suppose,  had  the  Stoics  taken  in  this  argument,  as  far  as  I  can 
gather  by  that  which  remains  of  them ;  but  yet  I  conceive  it  was 
rather  in  subtlety  of  definitions  than  in  any  full  and  ample  de- 
scription.    So  likewise  I  find  some  particular  writings  of  an 
elegant  nature,  touching  some  of  the  affections,  as  of  anger, 
of  tenderness  of  countenance,  and  some  few  others.     But  to 
speak  the  real  truth,  the  poets  and  writers  of  history  are  the  best 
doctors  of  this  knowledge,  where  we  may  find  painted  forth 
with  great  life  and  dissected,  how  affections  are  kindled  and 
excited,  and  how  pacified  and  restrained,  and  how  again  con- 
tained from  act  and  ftirther  degree ;  how  they  disclose  them- 
selves, though  repressed  and  concealed ;  how  they  work ;  how 
they   vary;   how  they   are   enwrapped  one  within  another; 

'  Cicero  Pro  Cluent  c.  49. 
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how  they  fight  and  encounter  one  with  another;  and  maxiy 
other  particuLirities  of  this  kind;  amongst  which  this  las^ 
is  of  special  ase  in  moral  and  civil  matters ;  how,  I  say,  to  set 
affection  against  affection,  and  to  use  the  aid  of  one  to  master 
another ;  like  hunters  and  fowlers  who  use  to  hunt  beast  with 
beast,  and  catch  bird  with  bird,  which  otherwise  perhaps 
without  their  aid  man  of  himself  could  not  so  easily  contrive  ; 
upon  which  foundation  is  erected  that  excellent  and  general  use 
in  civil  government  of  reward  and  punishment,  whereon  com- 
monwealths lean ;  seeing  those  predominant  affections  of  fear 
and  hope  suppress  and  bridle  all  the  rest.  For  as  in  the 
government  of  states  it  is  sometimes  necessary  to  bridle  one 
faction  with  another,  so  it  is  in  the  internal  government  of  the 
mind. 

I  now  come  to  those  points  which  are  within  our  own  com- 
mand, and  have  operation  on  the  mind  to  affect  and  influence 
the  will  and  appetite,  and  so  have  great  power  in  altering 
manners ;  wherein  philosophers  ought  carefully  and  actively  to 
have  inquired  of  the  strength  and  energy  of  custom,  exercise, 
habit,  education,  imitation,  emulation,  company,  friendship, 
praise,  reproof,  exhortation,  fame,  laws,  books,  studies,  and  the 
like.  For  these  are  the  things  that  rule  in  morals ;  these  the 
agents  by  which  the  mind  is  affected  and  disposed ;  and  the  in- 
gredients of  which  are  compounded  the  medicines  to  preserve 
or  recover  the  health  of  the  mind,  as  far  as  it  can  be  done  by 
human  remedies ;  of  which  number  I  will  select  some  one  or 
two,  upon  which  to  insist,  as  patterns  of  the  rest.  I  will  there- 
fore make  a  few  observations  on  Custom  and  Habit 

The  opinion  of  Aristotle  seems  to  me  to  savour  of  negligence 
and  narrowness  of  contemplation,  when  he  asserts  that  custom 
has  no  power  over  those  actions  which  are  natural ;  using  for 
example,  ^^  that  if  a  stone  be  thrown  up  a  thousand  times,  it 
will  not  learn  to  ascend  of  itself;  and  that  by  often  seeing  or 
hearing  we  do  not  learn  to  see  or  hear  the  better."  ^  For  though 
this  principle  be  true  in  some  things,  wherein  nature  is  per- 
emptory (the  reasons  whereof  we  have  not  now  leisure  to  dis- 
cuss), yet  it  is  otherwise  in  things  wherein  nature  admits, 
within  certain  limits,  intension  and  remission.  For  he  might  • 
see  that  a  tight  glove  will  come  on  more  easily  with  use ;  that 

>  Nic.  Eth.  U.  1, 
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a  wand  by  use  and  contmnance  will  be  bent  contrary  to  its 
natoral  growth,  and  after  a  while  will  continue  in  the  same 
position;  that  by  use  of  the  voice  it  becomes  stronger  and 
louder ;  that  by  custom  we  can  better  bear  heat  and  cold,  and 
the  like ;  which  two  latter  examples  have  a  nearer  resemblance 
to  the  subject,  than  those  instances  which  he  alleges.  But 
howeyer  it  be,  the  more  true  it  is  that  virtues  and  vices  consist 
in  habit,  he  ought  so  much  the  more  to  have  taught  the  rules 
for  acquiring  or  removing  that  habit ;  for  there  may  be  many 
precepts  for  the  wise  ordering  of  the  exercises  of  the  mind,  as 
well  as  of  the  body ;  whereof  I  will  recite  a  few. 

The  first  shall  be,  that  we  beware  we  take  not  at  the  first 
either  a  greater  or  a  smaller  task  than  the  case  requires.  For 
if  too  great  a  burden  be  imposed,  in  a  diffident  nature  you  dis- 
courage ;  in  a  confident  nature  you  breed  an  opinion,  whereby 
a  man  promises  to  himself  more  than  he  is  able  to  perform, 
which  produces  sloth ;  and  in  both  these  natures  the  trial  will 
fail  to  satisfy  the  expectation,  a  thing  which  ever  discourages 
and  confounds  the  mind.  But  if  the  tasks  be  too  weak,  progress 
will  be  much  retarded. 

The  second  precept  shall  be,  that  to  practise  any  faculty  by 
which  a  habit  may  be  acquired,  two  several  times  should  be 
observed ;  the  one,  when  the  mind  is  best  disposed,  the  other 
when  it  is  worst  disposed;  that  by  the  one,  you  may  gain 
a  great  step,  by  the  other,  you  may  through  strenuous  exertion 
work  out  tiie  knots  and  obstacles  of  the  mind,  and  so  make  the 
middle  times  the  more  easy  and  pleasant. 

The  third  precept  shall  be  that  which  Aristotle  mentions  by 
the  way.  "  To  bear  ever  with  all  our  strength,  so  it  be  with- 
out vice,  towards  the  contrary  extreme  of  that  whereunto  we 
are  by  nature  inclined ;  "'  as  when  we  row  against  the  stream, 
or  straighten  a  wand  by  bending  it  contrary  to  its  natural 
crookedness. 

The  fourth  precept  depends  on  that  axiom,  which  is  most 
true ;  that  the  mind  is  brought  to  anything  with  more  sweetness 
and  happiness,  if  that  whereunto  you  pretend  be  not  first  in  the 
intention,  but  be  obtained  as  it  were  by  the  way  while  you  are 
attending  to  something  else ;  because  of  the  natural  hatred  of 
the  mind  against  necessity  and  constraint     Many  other  useful 

V  Nlc  Eth.  U.  9. 
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precepts  there  are^  touching  the  regulation  of  custom;    for 
custom  wisely  and  skilfully  conducted  proves  indeed,  according 
to  the  saying,  a  second  nature  ;  but  governed  unskilfully  and  by 
chance  it  will  be  but  an  ape  of  nature,  imitating  nothing  to  the 
life,  but  bringing  forth  only  that  which  is  lame  and  counterfeit. 
So,  if  we  should  handle  books  and  studies  and  what  influence 
and  operation  they  should  have  upon  manners,  are  there  not 
divers  precepts  and  directions  of  great  profit  appertaining 
tiiereunto?    Did  not  one  of  the  fathers  ^  in  great  indignation 
call  poesy  "  the  wine  of  demons,"  because  it  engenders  tempta- 
tions, desires,  and  vain  opinions  ?     Is  not  the  opinion  of  Ari- 
stotle very  wise  and  worthy  to  be  regarded,  **  that  young  men 
are  no  fit  auditors  of  moral  philosophy,"^  because  the  boiling 
heat  of  their  afiections  is  not  yet  settled,  nor  tempered  with 
time  and  experience?    And  to  say  the  truth,  does  it  not  hereof 
come  that  those  excellent  books  and  discourses  of  the  ancient 
writers  (whereby  tiiey  have  persuaded  unto  virtue  most  effec- 
tually by  representing  her  in  state  and  majesty,  and  popular 
opinions  against  virtue  as  clad  in  parasites'  cloaks,  fit  to  be 
scorned  and  derided)  are  of  so  little  effect  towards  honesty  of 
life  and  amendment  of  evil  manners,  because  they  are  not  read 
and  revolved  by  men  in  their  mature  and  settled  years,  but  con- 
fined almost  to  boys  and  beginners.     But  is  it  not  true  also  that 
much  less  are  young  men  fit  auditors  of  matters  of  policy,  till 
they  have  been   thoroughly  seasoned  in   religion,   morality, 
and  duty,  lest  their  judgments  be  corrupted  and  made  apt  to 
think  that  there  are  no  true  and  real  differences  of  things ;  but 
all  tilings  are  to  be  measured  by  utility  and  fortune ;  as  the  poet 

says:  — 

Frosperam  et  feliz  scelus  virtus  vocatur ;  > 

and  again, 

nie  cmcem  pretlum  sceleris  tulit,  hie  diadema ;  * 

which  the  poets  speak  satirically  and  in  indignation,  but  some 
books  of  policy  speak  seriously  and  positively.  For  so  it  pleases 
Machiavelli^  to  say,  '*  That  if  Cassar  had  been  overthrown,  he 

^  St  Augustine.   Cf.  Agrippa  de  Incert  c  4.  •  Nic.  Eth.  i.  1. 

'  Senec  Here  Fur.  251. :  — 

Successful  guilt  will  borrow  virtue's  name. 

*  JttT.zllL  105.:  — 

Success  is  all;  and  for  the  self-same  thing, 
One  dies  a  felon,  the  other  lives  a  king. 

•  Mach.  Disconi,  I  10. 
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would  haye  been  more  odious  than  ever  was  Catiline ;  '^  as  if 
there  had  been  no  difference  but  in  fortune  alone  between  a  very 
fury  of  lust  and  bloody  and  the  most  excellent  spirit  (his  am- 
bition reserved)  of  the  unconverted  world.     And  how  necessary 
it  is  for  men  to  be  fully  imbued  with  pious  and  moral  knowledge 
before  they  take  any  part  in  politics  we  see  from  this ;  that 
they  who  are  brought  up  from  their  infancy  in  the  courts  of 
kings  and  affairs  of  state  scarce  ever  attain  to  a  deep  and  sincere 
honesty  of  manners;  how  much  less  chance  have  they  then,  if 
to  this  be  added  the  like  disdpline  in  books  ?    Again^  is  there 
not  a  caution  likewise  to  be  given  of  the  doctrines  of  moralities 
themselves,  at  least  some  kinds  of  them,  lest  they  make  men  too 
precise,  arrogant,  and  incompatible  ?  as  Cicero  says  of  Marcus 
Cato,  **  The  divine  and  noble  qualities  we  see  in  him,  be  sure 
are  his  own ;  the  defects  which  we  sometimes  find,  proceed  not 
from  his  nature,  but  from  his  instructors."  ^   Many  other  axioms 
there  are  touching  those  properties  which  studies  and  books 
infuse  into  men's  minds ;  for  the  saying  is  true,  *'  that  studies 
pass  into  manners,"  ^  as  may  likewise  be  said  of  all  those  other 
points,  of  company,  fame,  laws,  and  the  rest,  which  I  a  little 
before  recited. 

But  there  is  a  kind  of  culture  of  the  mind,  which  seems  yet 
more  accurate  and  elaborate  than  the  rest,  and  is  built  upon 
this  groimd ;  that  the  minds  of  all  men  are  at  some  times  in 
a  state  more  perfect,  and  at  other  times  in  a  state  more  depraved. 
The  purpose  therefore  and  intention  of  this  practice  is  to  cherish 
the  good  hours  of  the  nund,  and  to  obliterate  and  take  forth 
the  evil  out  of  the  calendar.  The  fixing  of  the  good  has  been 
practised  by  two  means ;  vows  or  colistant  resolutions  of  the 
mind,  and  observances  or  exercises,  which  are  not  to  be  re- 
garded so  much  in  themselves,  as  because  they  keep  the  mind 
in  continual  duty  and  obedience.  The  obliteration  of  the  evil 
can  likewise  be  practised  by  two  means ;  some  kind  of  redemp- 
tion or  expiation  of  that  which  is  past,  and  an  inception  or  new 
account  of  life  for  the  time  to  come.  But  this  part  seems  clearly 
to  belong  to  religion,  and  justly  so ;  for  all  true  and  sincere  moral 
philosophy,  as  was  said  before,  is  but  a  handmaid  to  religion. 

Wherefore  I  will  conclude  this  part  of  the  culture  of  the 
mind  with  that  remedy,  which  is  of  all  other  means  the  most 

■  Ck.  Pfo  Miir«nd,  c.  29.  *  Ovid.  Eplst.  zv.  Sa. 
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compendious  and  summary ;  and  again  the  most  noble  and 
effectual  to  the  reducing  of  the  mind  unto  virtue,  and  placing 
it  in  the  state  nearest  to  perfection ;  which  is,  the  electing  and 
propounding  unto  a  marHi  self  good  and  virtuous  ends  of  his  life 
and  actions  ;  such  as  may  be  in  a  reasonable  sort  within  his  com^ 
pass  to  attain.  For  if  these  two  things  be  supposed,  that  a 
man  set  before  him  honest  and  good  ends,  and  again  that  his 
mind  be  resolute  and  constant  to  pursue  and  obtain  them,  it 
will  follow  that  his  mind  shall  address  and  mould  itself  to  all 
virtues  at  once.  And  this  indeed  is  like  the  work  of  Nature  ; 
whereas  the  other  courses  I  have  mentioned  are  like  the  work 
of  the  hand.  For  as  when  a  carver  makes  an  image,  he  shapes 
only  that  part  whereon  he  works,  and  not  the  rest  (as  if  he  be 
upon  the  face,  that  part  which  shall  be  the  body  is  but  a  rude 
and  unshaped  stone  still,  till  such  time  as  he  comes  to  it) ;  but 
contrariwise,  when  Nature  makes  a  flower  or  living  creature, 
she  forms  and  produces  rudiments  of  all  the  parts  at  one  time ; 
so  in  obtaining  virtue  by  habit,  while  we  practise  temperance, 
we  do  not  advance  much  in  fortitude,  nor  the  like ;  but  when 
we  dedicate  and  apply  ourselves  entirely  to  good  and  honest 
ends,  what  virtue  soever  the  pursuit  and  passage  towards 
those  ends  suggests  and  enjoins,  we  shall  find  ourselves  in- 
vested with  a  precedent  disposition  and  propensity  to  conform 
thereto.  And  this  is  the  state  of  mind  excellently  described 
by  Aristotle,  and  distinguished  by  him  as  having  a  character 
not  of  virtue  but  of  divinity ;  his  words  are  these:  "  To  brutality 
we  may  not  unaptly  oppose  that  heroic  or  divine  virtue  which 
16  above  humanity ; "  ^  and  a  little  after,  '^  For  as  bejists  are 
incapable  of  virtue  or  vice,  so  likewise  is  the  Deity ;  for  this 
latter  state  is  something  higher  than  virtue,  as  the  former  is 
somewhat  other  than  vice."  Again,  Pliny  the  younger  using 
the  license  of  heathen  grandiloquence  sets  forth  the  virtue  of 
Trajan,  not  as  an  imitation,  but  rather  as  a  pattern  of  the  divine, 
where  he  says,  "  That  men  needed  not  to  make  any  other 
prayers  to  the  gods,  but  that  they  would  show  themselves  as 
good  and  kind  lords  to  them,  as  Trajan  had  been."^  But  these 
be  heathen  and  profane  passages,  which  grasp  at  shadows  greater 
than  the  substance ;  but  the  true  religion  and  holy  Christian 
faith  lays  hold  of  the  reality  itself,  by  imprinting  upon  men's 

»  Nic.  Eth.  va  1.  •  PUny,  Pftneg.  1,  c.  74. 
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souk.  Charity,  which  is  excellently  called  ^^the  bond  of 
Perfection,"  ^  because  it  comprehends  and  fastens  all  yirtues 
together.  And  it  is  elegantly  said  by  Menander  '  of  sensual  love 
(which  is  but  a  false  imitation  of  divine  love),  ^^  That  love  id  a 
better  teacher  for  human  life  than  a  left-handed  sophist,"  where- 
by he  means  that  comeliness  of  manner  is  better  taught  by 
love  than  by  a  clumsy  preceptor  or  sophist,  whom  he  calls  left- 
handed  ;  because,  with  all  his  laborious  rules  and  precepts  he 
cannot  form  a  man  so  dexterously,  nor  with  that  facility  to 
prize  and  govern  himself  in  all  things,  as  love  can  do.  So 
certainly  if  a  man's  mind  be  truly  inflamed  with  charity,  it 
raises  him  to  greater  perfection  than  all  the  doctrines  of  morality 
can  do;  which  is  but  a  sophist  in  comparison  of  the  other. 
Nay  further,  as  Xenophon  truly  observed,  "  that  all  other  aflec- 
tions  though  they  raise  the  mind,  yet  they  distort  and  disorder 
it  by  their  ecstasies  and  excesses,  but  only  love  at  the  same 
time  exalts  and  composes  it; "  '  so  all  the  other  qualities  which 
we  admire  in  man,  though  they  advance  nature,  are  yet  subject 
to  excess;  whereas  Charity  alone  admits  of  no  excess.  The 
Angels  aspiring  to  be  like  God  in  power,  transgressed  and  fell: 
"  I  will  ascend,  and  be  like  unto  the  most  High."*  Man  aspiring 
to  belike  God  in  knowledge,  transgressed  and  fell:  ^^  Ye  shall 
be  as  gods,  knowing  good  and  evil ; "  ^  but  by  aspiring  to  a 
similitude  of  God  in  goodness  or  love,  neither  angel  or  man 
ever  transgressed  or  shall  transgress ;  for  unto  that  imitation 
we  are  called,  '^  Love  your  enemies,  bless  them  which  hate  you, 
and  pray  for  them  that  despitefully  use  you  and  persecute  you, 
that  ye  may  be  children  of  your  Father  who  is  in  heaven,  who 
makes  his  sun  to  rise  on  the  evil  and  the  good,  and  sends  his 
rain  on  the  just  and  the  unjust."  ^  So  in  the  first  platform  of  the 
divine  nature  itself,  the  heathen  religion  speaks  thus,  ^^  Optimus 
Maximus,"  but  the  sacred  Scriptures  thus,  **  His  mercy  is  over 
aU  His  works."  ^ 

Here  then  I  conclude  this  part  of  moral  knowledge  con- 
cerning the  Georgics  of  the  mind,  wherein  if  any  man,  from 
viewing  the  parts  thereof  which  I  have  enumerated,  judge  that 
my  labour  is  but  to  collect  into  an  art  or  science  that  which  ha» 
been  omitted  by  other  writers  as  matter  of  conmion  sense  and 


I  Colon,  ia  14.  *  AnaxRHdrides,  not  Menander.  *  Xenopta.  Sympos. 

«  Iniab,  xlv.  14.  •  Gen.  111.  5.  •  St  Matt  v.  44.         *  Psalm  cxlv.  9. 
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experience,  and  sofficiently  dear  and  self-eTident,  he  is  welcome 
to  his  opinion ;  but  in  the  mean  while  let  him  remember  that  I 
am  in  pursuit,  as  I  said  at  first,  not  of  beauty  but  of  utility  and 
truth :  and  let  him  withal  call  to  mind  the  ancient  parable  of 
the  two  gates  of  sleep :  — 

Sunt  gemiiw  Somni  portas,  quarum  altera  fertor 
Comet,  qua  verifl  facilis  dator  ezitos  umbris ; 
Altera  candenti  perfeota  nitens  elephanto, 
Sed  falaa  ad  oodiim  mittont  insomnia  Manes.* 

Great  no  doubt  is  the  magnificence  of  the  ivory  gate,  but 
the  true  dreams  pass  through  the  gate  of  horn. 

To  these  observations  concerning  moral  philosophy  may  be 
added.    That  there  seems  to  be  a  relation  or  conformity  be~ 
tween  the  good  of  the  mind  and  the  good  of  the  body.     For  as  I 
said  that  the  good  of  the  body  consisted  of  health,  beauty, 
strength,  and  pleasure ;   so  the  good  of  the  mind  considered 
according  to  the  precepts  of  moral  knowledge  tends  to  tiiis ;  to 
mfike  the  mind  sound  and  without  perturbation ;  beautiful  and 
graced  with  decency ;  and  strong  and  agile  for  all  the  duties  of 
fife ;  lastly,  not  stupid,  but  retaining  a  lively  sense  of  pleasure 
and  comfort  in  an  honest  way.    These  three  as  in  the  body  so  in 
tiie  mind  seldom  all  meet  together.   For  it  is  easy  to  observe  that 
many  have  strength  of  wit  and  courage,  who  are  yet  disordered 
by  perturbations  and  have  fittie  beauty  and  decency  in  their  man- 
ners ;  some  again  have  an  elegance  and  fineness  of  carriage,  who 
have  neither  honesty  of  will  nor  strength  for  action ;  and  some 
again  have  honest  and  reformed  minds,  who  can  neither  become 
themselves  nor  manage  business :  while  others,  though  perhaps 
endowed  with  all  these  three,  yet  from  a  Stoical  severity  and 
insensibility  have  no  pleasure  in  the  virtuous  actions  which 
they  practise.    But  though  it  happen  that  of  these  four  two  or 
three  of  them  sometimes  meet,  yet  the  meeting  of  them  all  is, 
as  I  have  said,  very  rare.     I  have  now  handled  that  general 
part  of  human  philosophy  which  contemplates  man  as  he  con- 
sists of  body  and  spirit,  but  segregate  and  apart  from  sodety. 

*    >  Vlrg.  JEn.  vl.  894.  :  — 

Two  gates  the  entnmee  of  Sleep's  house  adorn 
Of  ivory  one,  the  other  sJmple  horn ; 
Through  horn  a  crowd  of  real  visioDs  streams, 
Through  ivory  portals  pass  delusive  dreams. 
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BOOK    VIIL 

CHAP.  L 

The  DwUion  of  Civil  Knoioledge  into  the  Doctrine  eoneeming 
Conoertatuniy  Negotiation,  and  Empire  or  State  Govern-' 
tnent. 

There  is  an  old  story,  moet  excellent  king,  that  many  pbilo- 
gophers  being  met  together  in  the  presence  of  the  ambassador 
of  a  foreign  prince,  each  endeavouring  to  give  a  sample  of  lus 
wisdom,  that  the  ambassador  might  be  able  to  make  a  report  of 
the  wonderful  wisdom  of  Greece ;  one  of  them  remained  silent 
and  propounded  nothing;  insomuch  that  the  ambassador  turning 
to  him^  said^  '^  What  have  you  to  say  for  me  to  report?  "  To 
whom  he  answered,  ^^Tell  your  king  that  you  have  found  a  man 
in  Grreece^  who  knew  how  to  hold  his  tongue."  ^  And  in  truth, 
in  this  synopsis  of  the  arts  I  have  forgotten  to  mention  the  art 
of  silence,  which  (since  it  is  conunonly  deficient)  I  will  now 
teach  by  my  own  example.  For  since  the  course  of  the 
argument  has  now  brought  me  down  to  that  point,  that  I 
should  presently  handle  the  art  of  government;  and  since  I 
am  writing  to  so  great  a  king  who  is  such  a  master  in  that 
art,  wherein  he  has  been  trained  from  his  cradle ;  and  since  I 
cannot  altogether  forget  what  position  I  have  held  under  your 
majesty ;  I  thought  that  I  should  better  approve  myself  by 
silence  on  such  a  matter  before  your  majesty,  than  by  speech. 
Cicero  indeed  makes  mention  not  only  of  an  art,  but  of  a  kind 
of  eloquence  in  silence ;  for  in  one  of  his  letters  to  Atticus,  after 
relating  a  conversation  between  himself  and  another  person  on 
both  sides  of  a  subject,  he  writes,  "  Here  I  borrowed  part  of 
your  eloquence,  for  I  held  my  tongue."  ^  Pindar  again  (whose 
peculiar  gift  it  was  to  surprise  men's  minds  with  some  striking 
expression,  as  with  a  magic  rod),  utters  some  such  saying  as 
this,  **  Silence  sometimes  says  more  than  speech."  ■    Where- 

1  Thii  ttoTf  is  told  of  Zeno.     See  Flut.  de  GarruUtate,  and  Diog.  Laert  ytl  24. 
«  Clc  Ep.  ad  Attic,  xil.  42.  »  Find.  Nem.  ▼.  82. 
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fore  in  this  part  I  liave  determined  to  be  silent^  or  to  be  \rGry 
brief,  which  is  next  thing  to  silence ;  but  before  I  come  to  -the 
arts  of  govemment,  I  must  first  make  some  observations  toiicli- 
ing  the  other  parts  of  civil  knowledge. 

Civil  knowledge  is  conversant  about  a  subject,  which  of  all 
others  is  most  immersed  in  matter,  and  with  most  difficulty- 
reduced  to  axioms.     Nevertheless  there  are  some  circumstances 
to  relieve  this  difficulty ;  for  first,  as  Cato  the  Censor  used   to 
say  of  the  Romans,  "  that  they  were  like  sheep,  for  that  a  num 
might  better  drive  a  flock  of  them,  than  one  of  them ;  for  in  a 
flock,  if  you  could  but  get  some  few  of  them  to  go  right,  the 
rest  would  follow ;  " '  so  in  that  respect  the  duty  of  moral  phi- 
losophy,is  more  difficult  than  that  of  policy.     Secondly,  moi-al 
philosophy  propounds  to  itself  to  imbue  and  endow  the  mind  with 
internal  goodness ;  but  civil  knowledge  requires  only  an  external 
goodness,  for  that  suffices  for  society.     And  therefore  it  often 
comes  to  pass  that  there  be  evil  times  in  good  governments ;  as 
in  the  sacred  history  we  find  it  said  more  than  once  in  speaking  of 
good  and  pious  kings,  *^  Howbeit  the  people  had  not  yet  directed 
their  heart  aright  to  the  Lord  Grod  of  their  Fathers ;  '*  ^  where- 
fore in  this  respect  also  the  office  of  moral  philosophy  is  more 
difficult     Thirdly,  states  as  great  engines  are  moved  slowly 
and  not  without  great  efforts,  whence  they  are  not  so  soon  put 
out  of  frame ;  for  as  in  Egypt  the  seven  good  years  sustained 
the  seven  bad,  so  in  states  the  good  government  of  previous 
years  prevents  the  errors  of  succeeding  times  from  causing  im- 
mediate ruin ;  but  the  resolutions  and  morality  of  particular 
persons  are  more  suddenly  subverted.    And  this  makes  moral 
knowledge  more  difficult,  but  civil  knowledge  more  easy. 

Civil  knowledge  has  three  parts,  according  to  the  three 
sununary  actions  of  Society;  the  knowledge  of  conversation, 
the  knowledge  of  negbtiation,  and  the  knowledge  of  empire  or  go^ 
vemment  For  there  are  three  kinds  of  good  which  men  seek 
in  society,  comfort  against  solitude,  assistance  in  business, 
and  protection  against  injuries;  and  they  are  three  wisdoms 
of  divers  natures,  which  are  often  separate ;  wisdom  of  be- 
haviour, wisdom  of  business,  and  wisdom  of  state. 

The  wisdom  of  conversation  ought  certainly  not  to  be  over- 
much affected,  but  much  less  despised ;  for  a  wise  management 

1  riut  in  CttOk  c.  S.  *  S  Chron.  zx.  S3. 
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thereof  has  not  only  a  grace  and  honour  in  iteelf,  but  an  impor- 
taQt  influence  in  business  and  government  For  as  action  in 
an  orator^  though  an  external  quality ,  is  held  of  such  account  as 
even  to  be  preferred  to  those  other  parts  which  appear  more 
important  and  internal;  so  in  a  man  of  business  conversation 
and  the  nuinagement  thereof^  though  employed  on  external 
objects,  finds,  if  not  the  highest,  yet  at  all  events  an  eminent 
place.  For  look  what  an  effect  is  produced  by  the  countenance 
and  the  carriage  of  it.  Well  says  the  poet, 
-  Nee  Tultu  destrue  verba  tuo.^ 

For  a  man  may  destroy  and  betray  the  force  of  his  words  by 
lus  countenance ;  nay,  and  the  effect  of  his  deeds  also,  if  we 
believe  Cicero;  who  in  recommending  to  his  brother  afiability 
towards  the  provincials,  said  that  it  did  not  so  much  consist 
in  affording  them  easy  access,  as  in  receiving  them  with  a 
courteous  and  open  countenance.  ''It  is  nothing  to  have 
your  door  open,  if  your  countenance  be  shut.**  ■  So  we  see 
AtticuB  before  the  first  interview  between  Caesar  and  Cicero, 
the  war  still  depending,  carefully  and  seriously  advised  Cicero 
touching  the  composing  and  ordering  of  his  countenance  and 
gesture*'  And  if  the  government  of  the  face  and  countenance 
alone  be  of  such  effect;  much  more  is  that  of  the  speech  and 
other  carriage  appertaining  to  conversation.  Indeed  all  grace 
and  dignity  of  behaviour  may  be  summed  up  in  the  even  ba- 
lancing of  our  own  dignity  and  that  of  others,  as  has  been  well 
expressed  by  Livy,  (though  not  meant  for  this  purpose)  in 
that  description  which  he  gives  of  personal  character.  ''Lest 
I  should  appear  (says  he)  either  arrogant  or  servile,  whereof 
the  one  were  to  forget  the  liberty  of  others,  the  other  to  forget 
my  own.***  On  the  other  side,  if  behaviour  and  outward 
carriage  be  intended  too  much,  it  may  pass  into  a  deformed  and 
spurious  affectation.  "  And  ihen,  what  is  more  uncomely  than 
to  bring  the  manners  of  the  stage  into  the  business  of  life  ?  " 
And  even  if  it  proceed  not  to  that  faulty  extreme,  yet  too  much 
time  is  consumed  in  these  frivolous  matters,  and  the  mind 
is  employed  more  than  is  right  in  the  care  of  them.  And 
therefore  as  in  the  universities  preceptors  use  to  advise  young 

>  Orld,  Oe  Art  Am.  IL  812.:  ~ 

Let  not  your  looks  your  words  betray, 
s  De  Petit  Cons.  •  CIc.  Ep.  ad  Att  Ix.  18.  •  Lify,  nlll.  19. 
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stadents  from  too  much  company  keeping,  by  saTing,  '^  Friends 
are  the  thievee  of  time ; "  so  certainly  the  constant  attention  of 
the  mind  to  the  discretion  of  the  behaviour  is  a  great  thief  of 
more  serious  meditation.     Again  such  as  are  accomplished    in 
urbanity,  and  seem  as  formed  by  nature  for  that  alone,  generally 
find  satisfaction  enough  therein,  and  seldom  aspire  to  hig^her 
and  more  solid  virtue ;  whereas  those  who  are  conscious  of  a 
defect  in  this  point  seek  comeliness  by  reputation ;  for  where 
reputation  is,  there  almost  everything  is  becoming ;  but  where 
that  is  not,  it  must  be  supplied  by  manners  and  behaviour. 
Again  there  is  no  greater  nor  more  common  impediment   of 
action  than  an  overcurious  observance  of  external  decency, 
and  the  attendant  of  decency,  which  is  an  anxious  watching  of 
Time  and  Season.     For  as  Solomon  well  observes,  *^  He  that 
regards  the  winds  does  not  sow,  and  he  that  regards  the  clouds 
does  not  reap : " '  a  man  must  make  his  opportunity  .as  oft  as 
find  it.     To  conclude,  this  behaviour  is  as  the  garment  of  the 
mind,  and  ought  to  have  the  conditions  of  a  garment.   For  first, 
it  ought  to  be  made  in  fashion ;  secondly,  it  should  hot  be  too 
curious  or  costly ;  thirdly,  it  ought  to  be  so  framed,  as  to  best 
set  forth  any  virtue  of  the  mind,  and  supply  and  hide  any  de- 
formity ;  lastly,  and  above  all,  it  ought  not  be  too  strait,  so 
as  to  confine  the  mind  and  interfere  with  its  freedom  in 
business  and  action.     But  this  part  of  civil  knowledge  touching 
conversation    has    been   elegantly  handled,  and  therefore   I 
cannot  report  it  for  deficient. 

*  Ecclet.  zL  4. 
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The  Dimsion  of  the  Doctrine  concerning  Negotiation  into  the 
Doctrine  concerning  Scattered  Occasions  and  the  Doctrine 
concerning  Advancement  in  Life. —  Example  of  the  Doctrine 
concerning  Scattered  Occasions  from  some  of  tJie  Proverbs  of 
Solomon.  — Precepts  concerning  Advancement  in  Life. 

The  Doctrine  concerning  Negotiation  is  divided  into  t/u 
Doctrine  concerning  Scattered  Occasions,  and  the  Doctrine 
concerning  Advancement  in  Life;  whereof  the  one  comprises 
all  yariety  of  business,  and  is  as  it  were  the  secretary  for  the 
whole  department  of  life;  the  other  merely  selects  and  suggests 
such  things  as  relate  to  the  improvement  of  a  man's  own 
fortime,  and  may  serve  each  man  for  a  private  notebook  or 
roister  of  his  own  affairs.  But  before  I  descend  to  the  species, 
I  will  make  sooie  preparatory  remarks  touching  the  doctrine  con- 
cerning negotiation  in  general.  The  science  of  negotiation  has 
not  hitherto  been  handled  in  proportion  to  the  importance  of 
the  subject,  to  the  great  derogation  of  learning  and  the 
professors  thereof.  For  from  this  root  springs  chiefly  that  evil, 
with  which  the  learned  have  been  branded ;  ^'  That  there  is  no 
great  concurrence  between  learning  and  practical  wisdom.^  For 
if  it  be  rightly  observed,  of  the  three  wisdoms  which  we  have 
set  down  to  pertain  to  civil  life,  the  wisdom  of  behaviour  is  by 
learned  men  for  the  most  part  despised,  as  a  thing  servile,  and 
moreover  an  enemy  to  meditation.  For  wisdom  of  government, 
it  is  true  that  as  often  as  learned  men  are  called  to  the  helm, 
they  acquit  themselves  well,  but  that  happens  to  few.  But  for 
the  wisdom  of  business  (of  which  I  am  now  speaking),  wherein 
man's  life  is  most  conversant,  there  are  no  books  at  all  written 
of  it,  except  some  few  civil  advertisements  collected  in  one  or 
two  little  volumes,  which  have  no  proportion  to  the  magnitude 
of  the  subject  For  if  books  were  written  of  this  as  of  the 
other,  I  doubt  not  but  learned  men  with  but  little  experience 
would  far  excel  men  of  long  experience  without  learning,  and 
ontshoot  them  (as  they  say)  in  their  own  bow. 

Neither  is  there  any  reason  to  fear  that  the  matter  of  this 
knowledge  should  be  so  variable  that  it  falls  not  under  pre* 
<^pt ;  for  it  is  much  less  infinite  than  that  science  of  govern- 
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menty  which  notwithstanding  we  see  is  excellently  laboured  ilucI 
reduced.     Of  this  kind  of  wisdom  it  seems  some  of  the  ancient 
Romans  in  the  best  times  were  professors :  for  Cicero  repax*ts 
that  a  little  before  his  age  senators  who  had  most  name  and 
opinion  for  wisdom  and  practice  in  affairs  (as  Coruncanius^ 
Curius^  Lselius,  and  many  others)  used  to  walk  at  certain  houira 
in  the  Forum,  where  they  might  give  audience  to  their  felloi?v* 
citizens,  who  would  consult  with  them  not  merely  on  subjects 
of  law  but  on  all  sorts  of  business ;  as  on  the  marriage  of  a 
daughter,  the  education  of  a  son,  the  purchase  of  a  farm,  a 
contract,  accusation,  defence,  and  every  other  occasion  incident; 
to  man's  life.*     Whence  it  appears  that  there  is  a  wisdom  of 
counsel  and  advice  even  in  private  causes,  arising  out  of  a 
universal  insight  and  experience  of  the  affairs  of  the  world  ; 
which  is  used  indeed  upon  particular  causes,  but  is  gathered  by- 
general  observation  of  causes  of  like  nature.    For  so  we  see 
in  that  book  which  Cicero  wrote  to  his  brother,  *'  on  Canvassing 
for  the  Consukhip^'  (being  .the  only  book  of  particular  business 
that  I  know  written  by  the  ancients),  although  it  especially 
concerned  an  action  then  on  foot,  yet  it  contained  many  politic 
axioms  which  prescribe  not  only  a  temporary  but  a  perpetual 
direction  in  the  case  of  popular  elections.     But  of  this  kind 
there  is  nothing  any  way  comparable  to  those  Aphorisms  com- 
posed by  Solomon  the  King,  of  whom  the  Scriptures  testify, 
**  that  his  heart  was  as  the  sands  of  the  sea ;  "*  for  as  the  sands  of 
the  sea  encompass  all  the  coasts  of  the  earth,  so  did  his  wisdom  em- 
brace all  things  human  as  well  as  divine.  But  in  these  Aphorisms, 
besides  those  of  a  theological  character,  there  are  not  a  few 
excellent  civil  precepts  and  cautions,  springing  from  the  inmost 
recesses  of  wisdom  and  extending  to  much  variety  of  occasions. 
Wherefore  seeing  I  set  down  this  knowledge  of  scattered  occa- 
sions (which  is  the  first  part  of  the  knowledge  touching  negotia- 
tion) among  the  deficients,  I  will  stay  awhile  upon  it  according 
to  my  custom,  and  offer  to  consideration  an  example  of  the  same, 
taken  from  tiie  Aphorisms  or  Proverbs  of  Solomon.      Nor  in 
my  opinion  can  I  be  with  reason  blamed  for  seeking  a  politic 
meaning  in  one  of  the  Sacred  writers ;  for  if  those  commen- 
taries were  extant  which  this  same  Solomon  wrote  touching  the 
nature  of  things,  (wherein  he  treated  of  every  vegetable,  from 

>  Cloero^  De  Ont  Ul  33.  '  De  PeUt.  Consuktas.  ■  1  Kings,  iv.  29. 
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the  mo68  upon  the  wall  to  the  cedar  of  Lebanon^  and  likewise 
of  all  animal«), '  it  would  surely  be  lawful  to  interpret  them 
in  a  natural  sense ;  and  therefore  we  may  here  use  the  same 
liberty  in  matters  politicaL 

An  JSxample  of  a  portion  of  the  doctrine  concerning  scattered 
occasionsj  taken  from  some  of  the  Proverbs  of  Solomon. 

PBOVEBB. 

(1.)  A  soft  answer  tumeth  away  wrath.* 
Explanation. 

If  ihe  anger  of  a  prince  or  a  superior  be  kindled  against 
you,  and  it  is  your  turn  to  speak,  Solomon  gives  two  directions: 
first,  *'  that  an  answer  be  made,"  and  secondly,  **  that  it  be 
Boft;"  the  former  whereof  contiuns  three  precepts.  First,  to 
beware  of  a  sullen  and  obstinate  silence,  which  either  takes  the 
fimlt  entirely  on  yourself,  as  if  you  had  no  answer  to  make; 
or  secretly  impugns  your  superior  of  injustice,  insinuating  that 
his  ears  are  not  open  to  a  defence,  though  a  just  one*  Secondly, 
to  beware  of  postponing  the  matter  and  demanding  another 
time  for  defence ;  which  either  conveys  the  same  impression  as 
the  preceding  one,  that  your  superior  is  carried  away  by  too 
great  an  excitement  of  temper;  or  plainly  intimates  that  having 
no  answer  ready  you  are  meditating  a  fisJse  and  artificial 
defence.  Wherefore  it  will  ever  be  the  best  course  to  bring 
forward  something  in  excuse  directly  as  the  occadon  arises. 
Thirdly,  that  an  answer  at  all  events  be  made ;  not  a  simple 
confession  or  submission,  but  with  a  mixture  of  defence  and 
excuse;  for  a  different  course  is  unsafe,  except  with  very 
generous  and  noble  characters,  whidi  are  extremely  rare.  It 
follows  in  the  other  precept,  that  the  answer  be  soft,  not 
harsh  or  rough. 

PBOYEBB. 

(2.)  A  wise  servant  shall  have  rule  over  a  foolish  son,  and 
shall  have  part  of  the  inheritance  among  the  brethren.* 

Explanation. 
In  all  disordered  and  discordant  families  there  is  ever  some 
servant  or  humble  friend  of  great  influence,  who  acts  as  arbiter 
and  settles  their  disputes,  and  to  whom  on  that  account  both 

»  Kiogs.  lY.  S3.  •  Prov.  xv.  1.  •  Prov.  xvU.  2. 
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the  whole  family  and  the  master  himself  are  subject  Such  a 
man,  if  he  is  pursuing  his  own  interest,  foments  and  aggravates 
the  family  feuds ;  but  if  he  is  truly  faithful  and  upright  he 
deserves  a  great  reward;  even  to  be  counted  as  one  of  the 
brothers,  or  at  least  to  have  the  direction  of  the  inheritance  in 
trust 

PBOYEBB. 

(3.)  If  a  wise  man  contend  with  a  fool,  whether  he  rage  oz- 
laugh,  he  shall  find  no  rest* 

Explanatioju 
We  are  often  advised  to  avoid  an  unequal  contest,  meaning 
that  we  should  not  contend  with  those  that  are  too  strong  for 
us.  But  the  advice  here  given  by  Solomon  is  no  less  useful, 
'*  Not  to  contend  with  one  that  is  unworthy ; "  for  herein  the 
chances  are  altogether  unequal ;  seeing  it  is  no  victory  to  con- 
quer, ^md  a  great  disgrace  to  be  conquered.  And  it  makes  no 
difference  in  this  kind  of  contest,  whether  we  take  it  in  jest, 
or  in  scorn  and  contempt ;  for,  whichever  way  we  turn,  we 
must  lose  in  dignity  and  can  no  ways  quit  ourselves  well  of 
it  But  the  worst  of  all  is  if,  as  Solomon  says,  our  adversary 
has  somewhat  of  the  fool  in  him,  that  is,  if  he  be  bold  and  pre- 
siunptuous. 

PBOVEB^. 

(4.)  Lend  not  thine  ear  to  all  words  that  are  spoken,  lest 
thou  hear  thy  servant  curse  thee.* 

Explanation. 
It  is  scarcely  credible  what  confusion  is  created  in  life  by  a 
useless  curiosity  about  the  things  which  concern  us ;  that  is, 
when  we  set  to  work  to  inquire  into  those  secrets  which  when 
discovered  produce  uneasiness  of  mind,  but  are  of  no  use  to 
forward  our  designs.  For  first  there  ensues  vexation  and  dis- 
quiet of  mind,  seeing  all  things  human  are  fiillof  treachery  and 
ingratitude.  And  therefore  if  we  could  obuun  a  ma^c  glass 
wherein  we  might  view  all  the  enmities  and  all  the  hostile  designs 
that  are  at  work  against  us,  it  were  better  for  us  to  throw  it 
down  at  once  and  break  it  to  pieces ;  for  these  matters  are  but  as 
the  rusding  of  leaves,  and  have  short  duration.  Secondly, 
this  curiosity  overcharges  the  mind  with  suspicions,  a  thing 

>  Ppov.  xjdx.  9.  «  Eccles.  vii  21. 
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wLich  rains  counaelfl,  and  renders  them  inconstant  and  peiv 
plezed.  Thirdly,  it  often  renders  pennanent  those  veiy  evils 
which  would  otherwise  hlow  over ;  for  it  is  a  dangerous  thing 
to  ahum  the  consciences  of  men ;  who,  if  they  imagine  them- 
sehres  undetected^  may  come  to  a  better  mind ;  but  if  they  per- 
ceive that  they  are  discovered,  they  repel  mischief  with  mischief. 
Rightly  therefore  was  it  considered  great  wisdom  in  Pompey 
that  he  burned  aU  Sertorius's  papers  unperused  either  by  him- 
self or  others.^ 

PBOVEBB. 

(5.)  Poverty  comes  as  one  that  travelleih^  and  want  as  an 
armed  man.' 

Explanaihn. 

It  is  d^andy  described  in  this  proverb,  how  the  shipwreck 
of  fortunes  comes  upon  prodigals  and  .those  that  are  careless  of 
their  estates ;  for  debt  and  diminution  of  capital  come  on 
at  first  slowly  and  step  by  step  like  a  traveller,  and  are  scarce 
perceived ;  but  soon  after  want  rushes  in  like  an  armed  man, 
6o  strong  and  powerful  as  no  longer  to  be  resisted;  for  it  was 
rightly  said  by  the  ancients,  *^  that  necessity  was  of  all  things 
the  strongest. "'  Wherefore  we  must  meet  the  traveller  on  his 
way,  but  against  the  armed  man  we  must  fortify. 

PBOVERB. 

(6.)  He  that  instructs  a  scomer  gets  to  himself  shame^  and 
he  that  rebukes  the  wicked  gets  himself  a  blot.^ 

ExplanaHcm. 
This  agrees  with  the  command  of  our  Saviour,  **  not  to  cast 
pearlsbefore  swine,'''but  adifference  is  made  between  the  actions 
of  instruction  and  reproof;  and  also  between  the  persons  of  the 
scomer  and  the  wicked ;  and  lastly,  there  is  a  difference  in  the 
return;  for  in  the  former  case  the  labour  is  but  lost,  in  the  latter 
it  is  repaid  with  a  stain  and  blot.  For  when  a  man  informs  and 
instructs  a  scomer,  in  the  first  place  he  loses  his  time ;  and 
secondly,  the  attempt  is  laughed  at  by  others  as  a  vain  thing 
and  labour  misapplied ;  and  lastly,  the  scomer  himself  despises 
the  knowledge  which  he  has  received.  But  there  is  greater 
danger  in  the  reproval  of  ihe  wicked;  for  not  only  does  a 

'  Flat  In  FUnp.  a  20.;  and  in  Sertor.  c.  27.  '  Prov.  vL  11. 
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wicked  man  lend  no  ear  to  advice,  but  turns  again  on  his 
reprover,  wliom  being  now  made  odious  to  him  he  either 
directly  assails  with  abuse,  or  afterwards  traduces  to  others. 

PROVERB, 

(7.)  A  wise  son  makes  a  glad  father,  but  a  foolish  son  is  the 
heaviness  of  his  mother.' 

JSxplanation. 

Here  are  distinguished  the  domestic  comforts  and  tribulatioxis 
of  a  father  and  mother  respectively,  touching  their  children* 
For  a  wise  and  prudent  son  is  of  most  comfort  to  the  father,  who 
knows  the  value  of  virtue  better  than  the  mother,  and  accord- 
ingly has  more  joy  in  the  virtuous  inclination  of  his  son; 
he  may  feel  a  satisfaction  also  in  the  course  he  has  pursued^ 
whereby  he  has  brought  up  his  son  so  well  and  implanted 
sound  morality  in  him  by  precept  and  example.  But  the  mother 
.  has  most  sorrow  and  discomfort  at  the  ill  fortune  of  her  son,  both 
because  the  affection  of  a  mother  is  more  gentle  and  tender,  and 
because  she  is  conscious  perhaps  that  she  has  spoiled  and  cor- 
rupted him  by  her  indulgence, 

PROVERB. 

(8.)  The  memory  of  the  just  is  blessed,  but  the  name  of  the 
wicked  shall  rot^ 

JSxplanatiofu 

A  distinction  is  here  made  between  the  character  of  the  good 
and  the  bad  after  deatL  For  when  the  envy  which  carped  at 
the  reputation  of  the  good  in  their  lifetime  is  quenched,  their 
name  forthwith  shoots  up  and  flourishes,  and  their  praises  daily 
increase ;  but  for  the  wicked,  though  their  reputation  through 
the  favour  of  their  friends  and  partizans  last  for  a  time,  yet  soon 
it  turns  into  contempt,  and  in  the  end  their  fleeting  glory 
changes  into  infamy  and  as  it  were  a  foul  and  noxious  odour. 

PROVERB. 

(9.)  He  that  troubles  his  own  house  shall  inherit  the  wind.' 

jExplanatiaru 
A  very  useful  admonition,  touching  domestic  discords  and 
disturbances.    For  many  from  the  separation  of  iheir  wives,  the 

'  Prov.  X.  I.  «  Prov.  x.  7.  »  Prov.  xt  29. 
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disinheriting  of  iheir  children,  the  frequent  changes  in  their 
family,  promise  to  themselves  great  things ;  as  if  they  would 
thence  obtain  peace  of  mind  and  a  better  management  of  their 
affiurs ;  but  commonly  their  hopes  vanish  into  the  winds.  For 
both  those  changes  generally  turn  out  ill,  and  such  disturbers 
of  their  family  often  experience  trouble  and  ingratitude  from 
those  whom  to  the  neglect  of  others  they  select  and  adopt ;  nay 
fbrther,  they  thus  draw  upon  themselves  ill  reports  and  dis- 
honourable rumours;  for  it  is  well  said  by  Cicero,  '^ Every 
/  man's  reputation  proceeds  from  those  of  his  own  household."^ 
L^  And  both  these  evils  Solomon  elegantly  expresses  by  ''the 
inheritance  of  the  winds ; "  for  both  the  disappointment  of  ex- 
pectation and  the  raising  of  rumours  are  not  unaptly  compared 
to  winds. 

PBOVEBB. 

(10.)  Better  is  the  end  of  a  speech  than  the  beginning 
thereof.' 

Explanation, 

This  proverb  reproves  a  very  common  error,  not  only  of 
those  who  make  an  especial  study  of  words,  but  even  of  the 
more  wise  and  prudent ;  which  is,  that  men  are  more  careful  of 
the  entrances  and  commencement  of  their  speeches  than  of  the 
endj  and  study  more  diligently  the  prefaces  and  inducements  than 
the  conclusions  and  issues ;  whereas  for  the  former,  they  ought 
not  indeed  to  neglect  them,  but  the  latter  as  being  of  far  greater 
importance  they  ought  to  have  ready  prepared  and  arranged  at 
hand ;  considering  within  themselves  and  endeavouring  as  much 
as  possible  to  anticipate  what  shall  be  the  end  of  their  speech,  and 
how  their  business  may  be  advanced  and  ripened  thereby.  Nor 
is  this  all ;  for  it  is  not  only  proper  to  study  perorations  and 
conclusions  of  such  speeches  as  relate  to  the  business  itself,  but 
also  to  be  prepared  with  some  discoiurse  which  may  be  conveni- 
endy  and  gracefully  thrown  in  at  the  close,  altiiough  foreign  to 
the  matter  in  hand.  Indeed  I  knew  two  great  and  wise  council- 
lors on  whom  the  weight  of  business  principally  rested,  with 
whom  it  was  a  constant  care  and  especial  art,  whenever  they 
conferred  with  their  princes  on  matters  of  state,  not  to  end  their 
discourse  witii  matters  relating  to  the  business  itself^,  but  always 

>  De  Petit  Cons.  5. 
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by  way  of  diVertiseement  to  draw  it  away  to  some  jeet  or  eome 
agreeable  news,  and  so  end  by  washing  off  (as  the  proverb  has 
it)  their  salt  water  discourses  with  fresh.'  Nor  was  this  the 
least  valuable  of  their  arts. 

PBOYEBB. 

(II.)  As  dead  flies  do  cause  the  best  ointment  to  stinky  so 
does  a  little  folly  him  that  is  in  reputation  for  wisdom  and 
honour.^ 

Explanation. 

It  is  a  very  hard  and  imhappy  condition  (as  the  Proverb  well 
remarks)  of  men  pre-eminent  ifor  virtue,  that  their  errors,  be 
they  ever  so  trifling,  are  never  excused.  But  as  in  the  clearest 
diamond  every  little  cloud  or  speck  catches  and  displeases  the 
eye,  which  in  a  less  perfect  stone  would  hardly  be  discerned ; 
so  in  men  of  remarkable  virtue  the  slightest  faults  are  seen, 
talked  of,  and  severely  censured,  which  in  ordinary  men  would 
either  be  entirely  unobserved,  or  readily  excused.  Hence  a 
little  folly  in  a  very  wise  man,  a  small  offence  in  a  very  good 
man,-  a  slight  impropriety  in  a  man  of  polite  and  elegant  mannera 
detracts  greatly  from  their  character  and  reputation ;  and  there- 
fore it  would  be  no  bad  policy  for  eminent  men  to  mingle  some 
harmless  absurdities  with  their  actions;  so  that  they  may 
retain  some  liberty  for  themselves,  and  make  small  defects 
less  distinguishable. 

PROYEBB, 

(12.)  Scomfiil  men  bring  a  city  to  destruction,  but  wise  men 
turn  away  wrath.' 

JSxpIanatiatu 

It  may  seem  strange  that  Solomon  in  his  description  of  men 
formed  as  it  were  by  nature  for  the  ruin  and  destruction  of 
states,  should  have  selected  the  character,  not  of  a  proud  and 
insolent,  not  of  a  tyrannical  and  cruel,  not  of  a  rash  and  violent, 
not  of  a  wicked  and  impious,  not  of  an  unjust  and  oppressive, 
not  of  a  seditious  and  turbulent,  not  of  an  incontinent  and 
sensual,  not  finally  of  a  foolish  and  incapable  person,  but  the  cha- 
racter of  a  scorner.  And  this  selection  is  worthy  of  the  wisdom 
of  a  king  who  well  knew  how  states  were  overthrown  or  pre- 

>  Emm,  Adag.  111.  3.  26.  *  Eoclet.  z.  1.  *  Frov.  uix.  a 
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aenred ;  for  ibere  is  hardly  a  greater  danger  to  kingdoms  and 
Btatestlifln  lliatcoancillors  or  senators  and  those  who  stand  at  the 
helm  should  be  of  a  scornfiil  disposition*  For  such  men  ever 
undervalue  dangers,  that  they  may  appear  bold  councillors,  and 
insult  those  who  make  ajust  estimate  ofihem,  as  cowards.  They 
sneer  at  seasonable  delays  and  careful  discussions  in  consultation 
and  deEberation,  as  mere  matter  of  oratory,  full  of  weariness, 
and  contributing  nothing  to  the  completion  of  business.  As 
for  reputation,  with  a  view  to  which  the  counsels  of  princes 
ought  to  be  specially  firamed,  they  despise  it  as  the  breath  of 
the  people,  that  will  quickly  be  blown  away.  They  make  no 
more  account  of  the  power  and  authority  of  laws,  than  of  cob- 
webs which  ought  not  to  be  in  the  way  of  more  important 
bunneas.  Counsels  and  precautions  looking  far  into  the 
future  they  despise  as  dreams  and  melancholy  apprehensions. 
They  scorn  with  gibes  and  jests  men  of  real  wisdom  and  expe- 
rience, of  great  minds,  and  deep  judgment.  In  short,  they 
'wiiken  all  the  foundations  of  civil  govemment ;  a  thing  the  ' 
more  to  be  attended  to,  because  the  mischief  is  wrought,  not 
openly,  but  by  secret  engines  and  intrigues ;  and  the  matter  id  not  ^ 
jet  regarded  by  men  witii  as  much  apprehension  as  it  deserves. 

PBOTEBB. 

(13.)  A  prince  who  readily  hearkens  to  lies,  has  all  his 
servants  wicked.^ 

JExpIanatunu 

When  the  prince  is  one  who  lends  an  easy  and  credulous 
ear  without  discernment  to  whisperers  and  informers,  there 
breathes  as  it  were  from  the  king  himself  a  pestilent  lur,  which 
corrupts  and  infects  all  his  servants.  Some  probe  the  fears  and 
jealouries  of  the  prince,  and  increase  them  with  false  tales; 
others  excite  in  him  passions  of  envy,  especially  against  the  most 
virtuous  objects ;  others  seek  to  wash  away  their  own  vileness 
and  evil  consciences  by  accusing  otiiers ;  others  make  way  for 
the  honours  and  wishes  of  their  friends  by  traducing  and  ca- 
lumniating ihetr  opponents ;  while  others  get  up  stage  plots  and  a 
number  of  the  like  fables  against  their  enemies.  These  are  the 
machinations  of  servants  who  are  of  a  more  dishonest  nature. 
But  those  also  who  are  naturally  of  greater  honesty  and  innn- 

>  FroT  zzlx.  18. 
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ciple,  when  they  find  no  safeguard  in  their  innocence  (the  prince 
not  being  able  to  diatingoish  truth  firom  falsehood),  throw  off 
their  honesty,  and  catching  the  court  breezes  allow  themselves 
to  be  carried  where  they  blow.  "  For,**  as  Tacitus  says  of 
ClaudiuSj  *^  there  is  no  safety  with  that  prince,  who  has  nothing 
in  his  mind,  but  what  others  put  into  it"  ^  And  Comines  vreVk 
remarks,  "  It  is  better  to  be  the  servant  of  a  prince  whose 
suspicions  have  no  end,  than  of  one  whose  credulity  has   no 


PBOYEBB. 

(14.)  A  righteous  man  regardeth  the  life  of  his  beast,  but 
the  tender  mercies  of  the  wicked  are  crueL' 

Explanaiiofu 
There  is  implanted  in  man  by  nature  a  noble  and  excellent 
spirit  of  compassion,  that  extends  itself  even  to  the  brutes 
which  by  the  divine  ordinance  are  subject  to  his  command. 
This  compassion  therefore  has  a  certain  analogy  with  that  of  a 
prince  towards  his  subjects*     Moreover  it  is  most  true,  that  the 
nobler  a  soul  is,  the  more  objects  of  compassion  it  has.    For 
narrow  and  degenerate  spirits  think  that  these  things  concern 
them  not ;  but  the  spirit  which  forms  a  nobler  portion  of  the 
universe  has  a  feeling  ofcommunion  with  them.   Whence  we  see 
that  under  the  old  law  there  were  many  commandments,  not  so 
much  purely  ceremonial  as  institutions  of  mercy ;  as  was  that 
of  not  eating  the  flesh  with  the  blood  thereof,  and  the  like. 
The  Essenes  and  Pythagoreans  even  abstained  altogether  fix>m 
eating  flesh :  and  the  same  superstition  still  prevails  among  some 
of  the  inhabitants  of  the  Mogul  Empire.     Nay,  the  Turks^ 
though  by  race  and  habits  a  cruel  and  bloody  people,  yet  are 
wont  to  give  alms  to  brute  creatures,  and  cannot  endure  to  see 
them  ill  used  or  tortured.     But  lest  these  things  which  we 
have  mentioned  should  seem  to  countenance  every  kind  of 
mercy,  Solomon  wisely  adds,  ^*  That  the  mercies  of  tiie  wicked 
are  crueL"     Such  is  the  sparing  to  use  the  sword  of  justice 
upon  wicked  and  guilty  men ;  which  kind  of  mercy  is  more 
cruel  than  cruelty  itself;  for  cruelty  is  only  practised  upon  in- 
dividual persons,  but  this  mercy  to  crime  by  granting  impunity 
arms  and  lets  loose  upon  the  innocent  the  whole  army  of  villains. 

1  Annals,  xiL  a.  '  Hlstoire  de  Comines,  i.  16.  *  Fiot.  za  10. 
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PBO^^BB. 

(15.)  A  fool  utters  all  his  mind^  but  a  wise  maa  reserves 
Bomediiiig  for  the  future.^ 

Explanation. 
This  proverb  seems  to  be  especially  aimed  not  at  the  levity 
of  foolish  men^  who  with  equal  readiness  let  out  what  should 
be  uttered,  and  what  should  be  concealed;  not  at  that  plwi 
speaking,  with  which  they  inveigh  without  discrimination  and 
judgment  against  everybody  and  everything;  not  at  that  talk- 
ativeness, whereby  they  weary  others  v^que  ad  nauseam  ;  but 
at  another  faidt  which  is  less  observed,  namely,  a  method  of  dis- 
course of  all  others  most  unwise  and  impolitic ;  I  mean,  when  a 
man  in  private  conversation  so  frames  his  discourse  as  to  produce 
whatsoever  he  has  to  say  pertinent  to  the  matter  in  hand  all  at 
once  and  in  a  breath,  without  any  stop  or  pause.    Now  this  is  a 
great  impediment  to  business.     For  in  the  first  place  a  speech 
that  is  broken  and  let  fall  part  by  part  makes  far  more  impres- 
sion than  a  continuous  one ;  because  in  the  latter  the  matters 
touched  are   not  distinctiy  and    severally  apprehended  and 
weighed ;  and  they  have  not  time  enough  to  settie ;  but  one 
reason  drives    out   another  before  it  has  taken  firm  hold. 
Secondly,  no  one  is  endowed  with  such  powerful  and  persuasive 
eloquence  as  with  the  first  stroke  of  his  discourse  to  make  his 
listeners  dumb  and  speechless,  but  the  other  party  will  always 
have  some  answer  to  make,  and  will  perhaps  raise  objections ; 
and  then  it  fedls  out,  that  the  arguments  which  should  have  been 
reserved  for  refutation  or  reply,  having  being  used  and  tasted 
beforehand,  lose  their  *  strength  and  grace.     Thirdly,  if  a  man 
does  not  use  all  his  arguments  at  once,  but  delivers  them  in  parts, 
throwing  in  one  after  the  other,  he  will  detect  by  the  counte- 
nance and  answer  of  his  opponent  how  each  is  taken,  and  what 
effect  it  produces,  and  he  may  thence  take  warning  what  to 
suppress  and  what  to  select  in  that  which  is  to  follow. 

PBOYEBB. 

(16.)  If  the  spirit  of  the  ruler  rise  up  against  thee,  leave  not 
thy  place;  for  management  pacifies  great  offences.' 

Explanation, 
This  proverb  directs  a  man  how  to  behave  when  he  has  in- 

»  Prov.  xrix.  11.  •  Bcdea.  x.  4. 
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corred  the  wrath  and  indignation  of  his  prince,  and  contains 
two  precepts ;  first,  that  he  resign  not  his  place ;  and  secondly, 
that  he  carefully  and  prudently  apply  himself  to  the  remedy,  as 
he  woidd  in  the  case  of  a  serious  disease.    For  generally,  when 
men  perceive  the  anger  of  princes  stirred  against  them,  partly 
through  impatience  of  disgrace,  partly  that  they  may  not  by 
their  presence  irritate  the  wound,  and  partly  that  their  princes 
may  see  their  sorrow  and  contrition,  they  withdraw  from  their 
o£Sces  and  appointments,  nay  sometimes  they  resign  their  places 
and  dignities  into  his  hands.     But  Solomon  censures  this  remedy 
as  injurious,  and  with  good  reason.     For  in  the  first  place  it 
makes  the  disgrace  too  public,  whereby  enemies  and  enviers 
become  the  bolder  to  attack,  and  friends  the  more  timid  to 
assist.      Secondly,  it  thus  happens  that    the   anger  of  the 
prince,  which  if  it  had  not  been  divulged  might  have  dieo 
away  of  its  own  accord,  is  more  deeply  rooted  and  having  a£- 
it  were  commenced  by  displacing  the  person  proceeds  to  his 
overthrow.     Lastly,  this  resignation  savours  somewhat  of  a 
malcontent  spirit  and  one  offended  with  the  times,  which  ag- 
gravates anger  with  suspicion.     The  precepts  for  the  remedy 
are  these ;  first,  let  a  man  take  care  above  all  things  neither 
by  dullness  on  the  one  hand  nor  high  spirit  on  the  other  to  let 
it  appear  that  he  is  insensible  to  the  indignation  of  the  prince^ 
or  not  properly  affected  by  it :  that  is,  let  him  compose  his 
countenance  not  to  a  sullen  gloom  but  to  a  grave  and  modest  sad- 
ness ;  and  in  all  his  duties  and  actions  let  him  exhibit  less  cheer- 
fulness and  pleasure.    It  will  be  also  advantageous  for  him  to 
engage  the  assistance  and  mediation  of  some  friend  with  the 
prince,  who  should  take  occasion  at  fit  times  to  insinuate  how 
deeply  the  offender  is  grieved.    Secondly,  let  him  carefully  avoid 
avoid  all,  even  the  slightest  occasions,  which  may  lead  to 
the  reopening  of  the  subject  of  offence,  or  draw  upon  him 
fresh  indignation  or  open  rebuke,  for  whatever  cause,  from 
the  prince.     Thirdly,  let  him  diligently  seek  for  every  occa- 
sion of  making  his  services  acceptable  to  the  prince,  that  he 
may  both  show  an  anxious  wish  to  redeem  his  past  fault,  and 
that  the  prince  may  perceive  of  how  good  a  servant  he  will 
be  deprived  if  he  loses  him.     Fourthly,  let  him  either  contrive 
to  transfer  the  fault  to  others,  or  insinuate  that  it  was  com- 
mitted with  no  bad  intention,  or  even  let  him  point  out  the 
malice  of  those  who  complained  of  him  to  the  king  or  exag- 
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gerated  the  matter  more  than  it  deservecL     Lastly^  let  him  be 
watehfnl  in  eTerything,  and  intent  on  the  remedy. 

PEOVEKB. 

(17.)  He  that  is  first  in  his  own  cause  is  jnst,  then  comes  the 
other  side^  and  searches  him.^ 

ExplajiaHoTh 
In  every  cause  the  first  information^  if  it  have  dwelt  for  a 
litde  in  the  judge's  mind,  takes  deep  root  and  colours  and  takes 
poesesaion  of  it ;  insomuch  that  it  will  hardly  be  washed  out, 
unless  either  some  dear  falsehood  be  detected  in  the  matter  of 
the  information,  or  some  deceit  in  the  statement  thereof.  A 
bare  and  simple  defence,  though  it  be  just  and  of  greater 
weight,  will  hardly  counterbalance  the  prejudice  of  the  first  in« 
formation,  or  restore  to  an  equilibrium  the  scales  of  justice  which 
have  once  inclined.  Wherefore  as  it  is  safest  for  the  judge  to 
know  nothing  of  the  merits  of  the  case  till  both  parties  are 
heard  together,  so  it  is  the  best  course  for  the  defendant,  if  he 
finds  the  judge  prejudiced,  to.  apply  himself,  as  far  as  the  case 
allows,  to  detect  some  fraud  or  deceit  employed  by  the  opposite 
party  to  abuse  the  judge. 

PBOTEBB. 

(18.)  He  that  delicately  brings  up  his  servant  from  a  child, 
shall  afterwards  find  him  insolent.' 

Sxpkmatian. 
According  to  the  advice  of  Solomon,  princes  and  masters 
ou^t  to  keep  a  measure  in  conferring  grace  and  favour  on  their 
servants.  In  this  three  points  are  to  be  observed ;  first,  that  the 
promotion  be  by  steps,  and  not  by  jumps ;  secondly,  that  they 
be  accustomed  to  an  occasional  disappointment ;  and  thirdly,  as 
Machiavelli  weU  advises,  that  they  should  have  ever  before 
their  eyes  some  ulterior  object  of  ambition.'  Otherwise  princes 
will  be  requited  by  their  servants  with  disrespect  and  contumacy 
instead  of  duty  and  gratitude ;  for  sudden  promotion  begets  in- 
solence ;  continual  obtaining  of  desires  begets  impatience  of 
refusal;  and  if  there  be  nothing  further  to  aspire  to,  there  will 
be  an  absence  of  alacrity  and  industry. 

»  Prw.  XTlli  17. 

'  PivY.  nix.  21.    The  English  Tenion  has,  «  Shall  have  him  become  his  son  at  the 
length.- 
>Ct  MacKUPrlnc.  22. 
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PBOYERB. 
(19.)  Seest  thou  a  man  swift  of  despatch?  he  shall  stand 
before  kings,  and  shall  not  be  reckoned  among  the  mean.^ 

Explanation, 
Of  all  the  qualities  which  kings  especially  look  to  and  require 
in  the  choice  of  their  servants,  that  of  despatch  and  energy  iti 
the  transactions  of  business  is  the  most  acceptable.     Men  of 
deep  wisdom  are  objects  of  jealousy  to  kings,  as  being  too  close 
observers,  and  being  able  to  use  their  abilities  as  an  engine 
to  turn  and  wind  their  masters  against  their  will  and  knowledge. 
Popular  men  are  disliked  as  standing  in  the  light  of  kings  and 
drawing  the  eyes  of  the  people  upon  themselves.     Men  of  great 
spirit  and  courage  are  often  accounted  turbulent  and  over-duing. 
Men  of  honour  and  integrity  are  reputed  unmanageable  and 
not  pliant  enough  to  all  their  masters'  commands.     Lastly,  there 
is  no  other  virtue  which  does  not  present  some  shadow  of  offence 
to  the  minds  of  kings.     Expedition  in  the  execution  of  their 
commands  is  the  only  one  which  contains  nothing  that  is  not 
acceptable.     Moreover  the  minds  of  kings  are  hasty  and  im- 
patient of  delay ;  for  they  imagine  that  they  have  power  to  do 
what  they  will;  all  they  want  is,  that  it  be  done  quickly; 
whence  of  all  things  despatch  is  most  pleasing  to  them. 

PROVEBB. 

(20.)  I  considered  all  the  living  which  walk  under  the  sun, 
with  the  second  child  who  shall  rise  in  his  stead.^ 

JExplanation. 
This  proverb  remarks  upon  the  vanity  of  men,  who  are  wont  to 
crowd  around  the  appointed  heirs  of  princes.  The  root  hereof" 
is  in  that  madness,  deeply  implanted  by  nature  in  human 
minds,  of  being  too  fond  of  their  own  hopes.  For  there  is 
scarcely  any  one  but  takes  more  delight  in  what  he  hopes  for 
than  in  what  he  has.  Novelty  also  is  very  pleasing  to  man,  and  is 
eagerly  sought  after.  Now  in  a  prince's  heir  hope  and  novelty  are 
combined.  And  this  proverb  implies  the  same  as  that  which 
was  said  of  old,  first  by  Pompey  to  Sylla,  and  afterwards  by 
Tiberius  respecting  Macro.  **  That  there  be  more  who  worship 
the  rising  than  the  setting  sun."'   And  yet  princes  are  not  much 

>  Prov.  xxH  29.  «  Eccles.  !▼.  16. 

*  Tbc.  Ann.  vi.  46.,  and  Plut  in  Pomp,  c  14. 
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disturbed  at  ihis^  nor  do  they  care  much  for  it,  as  neither  SjIIa 
nor  Tiberius  did ;  but  ihey  rather  scorn  the  fickleness  of  roan- 
Idndy  and  do  not  care  to  strive  with  dreams ;  and  hope^  as  was 
said,  is  but  the  dream  of  a  waking  man.^ 

PBOVERB. 

(21.)  There  was  a  little  city,  and  few  men  within  it;  and  there 
came  a  great  king  against  it,  and  built  great  bulwarks  round 
against  it^  and  besieged  it.  Now  there  was  found  in  it  a  poor 
wise  man^  and  he  by  his  wisdom  delivered  the  city,  yet  no  man 
remembered  that  same  poor  man.' 

ExplafuUion, 
This  proverb  notes  the  corrupt  and  ungrateful  nature  of  man* 
kind,  who  in  distress  and  adversity  have  commonly  recourse  to 
the  wise  and  active  men,  whom  they  formerly  held  in  contempt ; 
but  as  soon  as  the  storm  has  passed  over,  they  are  found  un- 
grateful to  their  preservers.  Machiavelli  might  well  make  it 
a  question,  *' Which  was  more  ungrateful  to  their  benefactors, 
a  prince  or  a  people?  "'but  meanwhile  he  implies  that  both 
are  guilty  of  ingratitude.  But  the  ingratitude  of  the  prince  or 
the  people  is  not  the  only  cause  of  this ;  there  is  added  the 
envy  of  nobles,  who  are  secretly  displeased  with  the  issue 
though  fortunate  and  prosperous,  because  it  did  not  originate  in 
themselves ;  whence  they  both  depreciate  the  merit  of  the  work, 
and  depress  the  author. 

PBOVERB. 

(22.)  The  way  of  the  sIothAil  is  as  an  hedge  of  thorns.^ 

JExplanatiaiu 
This  proverb  very  elegantly  expresses  the  fact,  that  sloth  is 
in  the  end  laborious.  Diligence  and  careful  preparation  remove 
the  obstacles  against  which  the  foot  would  otherwise  stumble, 
and  smooth  the  path  before  It  is  entered ;  but  he  who  is  sluggish 
and  defers  everything  to  the  last  moment  of  execution,  must 
needs  walk  every  step  as  it  were  amidst  briars  and  thorns,  which 
catch  and  stop  him.  This  likewise  may  be  noted  in  the  manage- 
ment of  a  family ;  wherein  if  c^re  and  forethought  be  used, 

>  Cf.  QuintiL  y\.  2.  SO.  *  Eccl.  iz.  14,  16. 

•  Macch.  Disooune,  L  29.  *  Fror.  xr.  19. 
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eyerything  goes  on  smoothly  and  of  itself^  without  noise  aod 
discord ;  but  if  they  be  wanting,  on  any  important  emergene^ 
everything  has  to  be  done  at  once,  the  servants  are  in  confusioD^ 
and  the  house  in  an  uproar. 

PROVERB. 

(23.)  To  have  respect  of  persons  in  judgment  is  not  good  ; 
forj  for  a  piece  of  bread  will  that  man  forsdse  the  truth.' 

Explanation. 
This  proverb  most  wisely  marks  that  in  a  judge  facility  of 
disposition  is  more  pernicious  than  bribery ;  for  it  is  not  every- 
one that  offers  a  bribe,  but  there  is  scarcely  a  case  wherein 
something  may  not  be  found  to  bias  the  mind  of  the  judge,  if  he 
be  a  respecter  of  persons.  One  man  will  be  respected  because 
he  is  popular ;  another  because  he  has  a  shrewd  tongue ;  an- 
other because  he  is  rich;  another  because  he  is  agreeable; 
another  because  he  is  recommended  by  a  friend,  tn  fine,  where 
respect  of  persons  prevails,  there  will  be  unequal  measures  every- 
where, and  for  the  most  trifling  reason,  as  it  were  for  a  morsel  of 
bread,  judgment  will  be  perverted. 

PROVERB. 

(24.)  A  poor  man  that  oppresses  the  poor,  is  like  a  sweeping 
rain,  which  causes  famine.' 

JExplanation. 
This  proverb  was  anciently  figured  and  represented  under 
the  fable  of  the  full  and  hungry  horseleech ;  for  the  oppression 
of  a  poor  and  hungry  man  is  far  more  severe  than  that  of  a  rich 
and  full  one,  inasmuch  as  the  former  practises  all  the  arts  of 
exactions,  and  searches  every  comer  for  money.  The  same 
used  also  to  be  likened  to  a  sponge,  which  when  dry  sucks  in 
strongly,  but  not  so  when  wet  And  it  contains  a  useful 
warning  for  princes  and  peoples ;  for  princes,  that  they  commit 
not  offices  or  the  government  of  provinces  to  needy  persons  and 
such  as  are  in  debt ;  for  peoples,  that  they  allow  not  their  rulers 
to  be  too  much  in  want  of  money. 

« 

>  Prov.  xTvUL  21.  «  ProT.  xxvUL  S. 
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PBOYEBB. 

(25.)  A  righteous  man  fidling  down  before  the  wicked  is  as  a 
troubled  fountain  and  a  corrupt  springj 

Explanation. 
This  proverb  teaches  that  an  unjust  and  scandalous  judgment 
in  any  oonBpicuous  and  weighty  cause,  is  above  all  things  to  be 
avoided  in  a  state ;  especially  where  it  involves,  not  the  acquittal 
of  the  guilty,  but  the  condemnation  of  the  innocent.  For  par* 
ticular  injuries  passing  unpunished  do  indeed  trouble  and  pollute 
the  waters  of  justice,  but  it  is  only  in  the  streamlets ;  whereas  un- 
just judgments,  such  as  we  spoke  of,  infect  and  corrupt  Ihe  very 
fountain-heads.  For  when  the  judgment  seat  takes  the  part  of 
injustice,  there  succeeds  a  state  of  general  robbery,  and  men 
turn  wolves  to  each  other,  according  to  the  adage.^ 

PBOVEBB, 

(26.)  Make  no  friendship  with  an  angry  man,  and  walk  not 
with  a  furious  man.^ 

ExplanatioTU 
The  more  religiously  the  laws  of  friendship  are  to  be  observed 
and  honoured  among  good  men,  the  more  care  should  be  taken 
to  make  a  prudent  selection  of  friends  at  the  first.  Now  the 
disposition  and  manners  of  our  Mends,  so  far  as  they  affect  our- 
selves only,  should  by  all  means  be  borne  with ;  but  when  they 
compel  us  to  alter  our  bearing  and  deportment  towards  other 
men,  the  condition  of  the  inendship  becomes  very  hard  and 
imfair.  Wherefore,  as  Solomon  advises,  it  is  of  the  first  im- 
portance for  the  peace  and  security  of  life  to  have  no  dealings 
with  passionate  men,  or  such  as  easily  engage  in  disputes  and 
quarrels ;  for  they  will  perpetually  involve  us  in  strife  and  fac- 
tion, so  that  we  shall  be  compelled  either  to  break  off  our 
friendship,  or  disregard  our  own  safety. 

PBOVBBB. 

(27.)  He  that  covers  a  transgression  seeks  friendship,  but  he 
that  repeats  a  matter  separates  very  friends.^ 

'  Piw.  XXV.  26.        •  Erasm.  Adag.  i.  1.  70.       »  Prov.  xxiL  24.        «  Frov.  xviL  ft. 
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Explanatian. 
There  are  two  ways  of  making  peace  and  reconciling  diflF^r- 
ences;  the  one  begins  with  an  amnesty ,  the  other  with  a  recital 
of  injuries,  combined  with  apologies  and  excuses.     Now,  I   i-e- 
member  that  it  was  the  opinion  of  a  very  wise  man  and  a  great 
politician,  that  ^*  he  who  negotiates  a  peace,  without  recapitu- 
lating the  grounds  of  difference,  rather  deludes  the  minds  of  the 
parties  by  representing  the  sweetness  of  concord,  than  recon- 
ciles them  by  equitable  adjustment/'  But  Solomon,  a  wiser  man 
than  he,  is  of  a  contrary  opinion,  approving  of  amnesty  and 
forbidding  recapitulation  of   the   past.      For  in  it  are  these 
disadvantages ;  it  is  as  the  chafing  of  a  sore ;  it  creates  the 
risk  of  a  new  quarrel,  (for  the  parties  will  never  agree  as  to 
the   proportions  of  injuries  on    either  side);  and  lastly,    it 
brings  it  to  a  matter  of  apologies ;  whereas  either  party  would 
rather  be  thought  to  have  forgiven  an  injury  than  to  have 
accepted  an  excuse. 

PBOYEBB. 

(28.)  In  every  good  work  there  is  abundance;  but  where 
there  are  many  words  there  is  commonly  penury.^ 

Explanatioru 
Herein  Solomon  makes  a  distinction  between  the  fruit  of 
the  labour  of  the  hand  and  that  of  the  tongue ;  from  the  one 
proceeds  abundance,  from  the  other  penury.  For  it  gene- 
rally happens  that  they  who  talk  much,  boast  much,  and  make 
many  promises,  are  needy  persons,  who  make  no  profit  of  the 
things  whereof  they  discourse.  For  the  most  part  also  they  are 
no  ways  industrious  and  active  in  point  of  work,  but  merely  feed 
and  fill  themselves  with  words,  as  with  wind.  Surely,  as  the 
poet  says,  ^'  He  that  is  silent  is  sure: "  ^ — he  who  knows  that  he 
is  succeeding  in  what  he  is  about,  is  satisfied  and  holds  his 
tongue;  whereas  he  who  feels  that  he  has  got  hold  of  nothing 
but  wind,  betakes  himself  to  talking  and  boasting. 

PBOYEBB. 

(29.)  Open  rebuke  is  better  than  secret  love.' 

Explanation* 
This  proverb  rebukes  the  mistaken  kindness  of  friends,  who 

•  Prov.  xlv.  23.  «  Ovid,  Rem.  Amor.  697.  »  Prov.  KvlL  6. 
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do  not  use  tiie  privflege  of  friendship  freely  and  boldly  to  ad* 
moniah  their  friends,  as  well  of  their  errors  as  their  dangers. 
**  What  can  I  do,"  says  a  man  of  this  character,  **  or  what  steps 
can  I  take  ?  I  love  him  as  much  as  any  one,  and  if  any  misfor- 
tone  were  to  befall  him  I  would  gladly  substitute  myself  in  his 
place;  but  I  know  his  disposition  well ;  if  I  deal  freely  with 
him  I  shall  offend  him,  or  at  all  events  put  him  out  of  humour, 
and  do  no  good  by  it;  and  I  should  sooner  estrange  him  from 
his  friendship  for  me,  than  from  those  things  which  he  has  fijced 
lus  heart  upon."  Now  a  friend  of  this  sort  Solomon  reprehends 
as  weak  and  useless,  affirming  that  more  advantage  may  be 
gained  firom  an  open  enemy  than  from  such  a  man ;  for  a  man 
may  chance  to  hear  by  way  of  reproach  from  an  enemy,  what 
the  friend  is  too  good-natured  to  utter. 

PKOYEBB. 

(30.)  A  wise  man  looketh  well  to  his  ways,  but  a  fool  tumeth 
to  deceit^^ 

Explanation. 

There  are  two  kinds  of  wisdom ;  the  one  true  and  sound,  the 
other  d^enerate  and  false,  which  Solomon  does  not  hesitate  to 
tenn  folly.  He  who  applies  himself  to  the  former  takes  heed 
of  his  own  ways,  foreseeing  dangers,  preparing  remedies,  em- 
ploying the  assistance  of  the  good,  guarding  himself  against  the 
wicked,  cautious  in  entering  upon  a  work,  not  unprepared  for  a 
retreat,  watchful  to  seize  opportunities,  strenuous  to  remove 
impediments,  and  attending  to  many  other  things  which  concern 
the  government  of  his  own  actions  and  proceedings.  But  tiie 
other  kind  is  entirely  made  up  of  deceits  and  cunning  tricks, 
laying  all  its  hopes  in  the  circmnventing  of  others,  and  moulding 
them  to  its  pleasure ;  which  kind  tiie  proverb  denounces  as  being 
not  only  dishonest,  but  also  foolish.  For  in  the  first  place»  it  is 
not  among  the  things  which  are  in  our  own  power,  nor  does  it 
even  depend  on  any  certain  rule ;  but  fresh  stratagems  are  daily 
to  be  contrived,  as  the  old  ones  are  used  up  and  worn  out*  Se- 
condly, a  man  who  has  once  earned  a  character  for  deceit  and 
trickery,  entirely  loses  one  of  tiie  principal  instruments  of  business, 
(jrhich  is  credit;  whence  he  will  find  everything  turn  out  other- 
wise than  he  expects.     Lastiy ,  these  very  arts,  however  fair  and 

>  Prov.  xiv.  8.  15. 
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epecious  they  may  appear,  generally  fail :  as  Tacitus  has  well 
remarked,  *^  Bold  and  crafty  counsels  are  fair  in  promise^  hard 
in  execution,  and  unfortunate  in  issue."  ^ 

PBOYEBB. 

(31.)  Be  not  righteous  overmuch,  neither  make  thyself  over- 
wise  ;  why  shouldest  thou  destroy  thyself  before  thy  time.' 

£!xplafiatiotu 
''There  are  seasons,"  says  Tacitus',  ''wherein  great  virtues 
are  the  surest  causes  of  ruin,"    And  upon  men  eminent  for 
Virtue  and  justice  it  comes  sometimes  suddenly,  sometimes  long 
foreseen.     But  if  they  have  also  the  gift  of  wisdom,  that  is^  if 
tliey  are  cautious  and  watchful  for  their  qwn^afety,  they  gain 
this  advantage ;  that  their  ruin  comes  upon  them  all  at  once 
and  entirely  through  dark  and  secret  plots,  whereby  envy  is 
avoided,  and  destruction  assails  them  unawares.     But  with 
regard  to  tiiat  overmuch  which  the  proverb  speaks  of,  (as  these 
are  not  the  words  of  a  Periander,  but  of  Solomon,  who,  though 
he  often  takes  notice  of  what  is  bad  in  human  life,  never  enjoins 
it,)  we  must  not  understand  it  of  virtue  itself  (in  which  there 
can  be  no  over^nuch),  but  of  the  vain  and  invidious  affectation 
and  show  thereof.     Something  of  the  same  kind  is  suggested 
by  Tacitus  in  speaking  of  Lepidus ;  placing  it  in  the  light  of 
a  miracle  that  he  never  uttered  a  servile  opinion,  and  yet  lived 
safely  in  such  dangerous  times :  "  The  thought  occurs  to  me^" 
says  he,  "whether  these  things  are  controlled  by  fate,  or 
whether  it  is  in  our  power  to  steer  an  intermediate  course 
between  slavish  obedience  and  abrupt  contumacy,  free  alike 
firom  danger  and  from  indignity."  ^ 

PBOVEBB. 

(32.)  Give  opportunity  to  a  wise  man,  and  he  will  increase 
his  wisdom.^ 

JExplanatian, 

Here  distinction  is  made,  between  the  wisdom  which  is  grown 
and  ripened  into  a  true  habit,  and  that  which  floats  only  in  the 
conceit  of  the  brain,  or  is  boasted  in  talk  and  has  no  deep  root. 
The  former,  upon  occasion  presented  for  its  exercise,  is  instantiy 

'  The  words  occur  in  LIvy,  xxxv.  82.,  and  not  In  Tacitua.  •  Eccles.  vii  16L 

•  Tac  Hiat  I.  2.  *  Tac  Ann.  Ir.  20.  »  Pro?,  ix.  9. 
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excited,  made  alert)  and  enlarged,  eo  that  it  appears  greater 
than  it  was ;  but  the  latter,  which  before  the  occasion  was 
eager  and  active,  when  the  emergency  occurs,  becomes  amazed 
and  confused ;  so  that  even  he  who  considered  himself  possessed 
of  it,  begins  to  doubt  whether  the  notions  he  had  formed  of  it 
were  not  mere  dreams  and  idle  speculations. 

PBOVEBB. 

(33.)  He  who  praises  his  friend  with  a  loud  voice,  rising 
early  in  the  morning,  it  shall  be  counted  a  curse  to  him.' 

Explanation. 
Pnuses,  when  moderate  and  seasonable,  and  expressed  on  fit 
occasion,  contribute  greatly  both  to  the  reputation  and  fortune 
of  men ;  but  when  immoderate,  noisy,  and  unseasonably  lavished, 
they  do  no  good ;  nay  rather  (if  we  believe  the  Proverb),  they 
do  great  harm.  For  in  the  first  place  they  openly  betray 
themselves  as  either  springing  from  excessive  partiality,  or  got 
up  and  afiPected  for  the  purpose  of  gratifying  the  object  of  them 
by  false  encomiums,  rather  than  of  honouring  him  with  his  just 
attributes.  Secondly,  sparing  and  moderate  praises  generally 
invite  the  audience  to  add  something  to  them ;  whereas  lavish 
and  immoderate  praises  provoke  them  to  take  off  and  detract 
Thirdly  (which  is  the  principal  point),  he  that  is  over-praised 
becomes  an  object  of  envy;  for  all  excessive  pndses  seem  to 
point  to  the  reproach  of  others  who  are  no  less  deserving. 

PBOVEBB, 

(34.)  As  the  face  is  reflected  in  the  water,  so  is  the  heart  of 
man  manifest  to  the  wise.' 

JExplanation. 
Here  is  distinguished  between  the  mind  of  a  wise  man,  and 
that  of  others ;  the  former  being  compared  to  water  or  a  glass 
which  represents  the  forms  and  images  of  things ;  the  other  to 
the  earth,  or  an  unpolished  stone,  which  give  no  reflection. 
And  this  comparison  of  the  mind  of  a  wise  man  to  a  glass 
is  the  more  proper ;  because  in  a  glass  he  can  see  his  own  image 
together  wiA  the  images  of  others,  which  the  eye  itself  without 
a  glass  cannot  do.    But  if  the  mind  of  a  wise  man  is  sufficiently 

»  ProT.  xxvli  14.  •  Prov.  »?Ji  1^ 
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large  to  observe  and  ^stinguish  an  infinite  yarietj  of  dispo^ 
fiitions  and  characters^  it  only  remains  to  take  care  that  the  ap- 
plication be  as  various  as  the  representation.  *^  A  wise  man  will 
know  how  to  adapt  himself  to  all  sorts  of  characters."  ^ 

Thus  have  I  stayed  perhaps  somewhat  longer  on  these  Pro- 
verbs of  Solomon,  than  is  agreeable  to  the  proportion  of  an 
example,  being  led  on  by  the  dignity  of  the  subject,  and  the 
renown  of  the  author.  Neither  was  this  in  use  only  with  the 
Hebrews,  but  it  is  generally  to  be  found  in  the  wisdom  of  the 
ancients,  that  as  men  found  out  any  observation  which  they 
thought  good  for  life,  they  would  gather  it  and  express  it  in 
some  short  proverb,  parable,  or  fable.  Fables,  as  has  been  said 
elsewhere,  were  formerly  substitutes  and  supplements  of  exam- 
ples, but  now  that  the  times  abound  with  history,  the  fdmis  more 
true^  and  active  when  the  mark  is  alive«  And  therefore  the  form 
of  writing,  which  of  all  others  is  fittest  for  such  variable  argument 
as  tiiat  of  negotiation  and  scattered  occasions,  is  tiiat  which  Ma- 
chiavelli  most  wisely  and  aptiy  chose  for  government;  namely^ 
Observations  or  Discourses  upon  Histories  and  Examples.  For 
knowledge  drawn  freshly  and  in  our  view  out  of  particulars 
knows  best  the  way  back  to  particulars  again;  and  it  contributes 
much  more  to  practice,  when  the  discourse  or  discussion  attends 
on  the  example,  than  when  the  example  attends  upon  the  dis- 
course. And  this  is  not  only  a  point  of  order,  but  of  substance 
also.  For  when  the  example  is  laid  down  as  the  ground  of  the 
discourse,  it  is  set  down  with  all  the  attendant  circumstances, 
which  may  sometimes  correct  the  discourse  thereupon  made, 
and  sometimes  supply  it,  as  a  very  pattern  for  imitation  and 
practice ;  whereas  examples  alleged  for  the  sake  of  the  dis- 
course, are  cited  succinctiy  and  without  particularity,  and  like 
alaves  only  wait  upon  the  demands  of  tiie  discourse. 

But  it  is  wortii  while  to  observe  this  difference;  that  as 
Histories  of  Times  are  the  best  ground  for  such  discourse  upon 
governments,  as  Machiavelli  handles ;  so  Histories  of  Lives  are 
the  most  proper  for  discourse  on  business,  because  they  include 
all  kinds  of  occasions  and  transactions^  both  great  and  smalL 
Nay,  we  may  find  aground  for  discourse  on  business  fitter  than 
them  both,  which  is  discourse  upon  such  Letters  as  are  wise  and 
weighty,  like  those  of  Cicero  to  Atticus,  and  others;  for  letters 

I  Ovid,  De  Arte  Amat  1.  760.:—  QUi  sapit  immmeris  moribus  aptua  erit 
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liftTe  a  closer  and  more  lively  representation  of  business^  than 
either  annals  or  lives.  Thus  have  we  spoken  both  of  the 
matter  and  form  of  this  first  part  of  the  knowledge  of  negotii^ 
tion  touching  scattered  occasions,  which  we  note  to  be  deficient. 
But  yet  there  is  another  part  of  this  knowledge,  which  differs 
as  much  from  that  whereof  we  have  spoken,  as  general  wisdom 
differs  from  wisdom  for  oneself;  the  one  moving  as  it  were 
from  the  centre  to  the  circumference,  the  other  from  the 
circumference  to  the  centre.  For  there  is  a  wisdom  of  impart- 
ing counsel  to  others,  and  there  is  a  wisdom  of  foresight  for 
one's  own  fortunes ;  and  these  sometimes  meet,  but  oftener 
sever.  For  many  are  wise  in  their  own  ways,  who  yet  are  weak 
for  government  or  counsel,  like  ants,  which  are  wise  creatures 
for  themselves,  but  very  hurtful  for  the  garden.  This  wisdom 
for  oneself  the  Romans,  though  excellent  guardians  of  their 
country,  took  much  knowledge  of;  *^  For,''  says  the  comic  poet, 
**  a  wise  man  fashions  his  fortune  for  himself."^  And  it  grew 
into  an  adage  amongst  ihem,  *^  Every  man  is  the  maker  of  his 
own  fortune."  And  Livy  attributes  it  to  the  elder  Cato,  "  Such 
was  his  vigour  of  mind  and  imderstanding,  that  wherever  he  had 
been  bom,  he  would  have  made  his  fortune."  ^ 

This  kind  of  wisdom,  if  it  be  too  much  declared  and  professed, 
has  always  been  regarded  as  not  only  impolitic,  but  unlucky  and 
ill-omened ;  as  was  observed  in  Timotheus  the  Athenian,  who 
having  done  many  great  services  to  the  state  in  his  government, 
and  giving  the  customary  account  thereof  to  the  people,  con* 
duded  every  particular  with  this  clause,  ^*  And  in  this  fortune 
had  no  part."  ^  But  it  happened  that  he  never  prospered  in  any- 
thing he  took  in  hand  after  w  ards ;  for  this  is  too  high  and  too  arro* 
gant,  savouring  of  that  which  Ezekiel  says  of  Pharaoh,  ^^  Thou 
sayest,  my  river  is  mine  own,  and  I. have  made  it  for  myself;"  * 
or  of  that  which  Habakkuk  says,  ^^  They  exult  and  offer  sacri- 
fices to  their  net; "  *  or  of  that  which  the  poet  expresses  of 
Mezentius  the  despiser  of  the  gods :  — 

Dextra  mihi  DeuSi  et  teinm  quod  missile  libro 
Nunc  adsmt.*' «  ' 

>  Plant  Trlnommiu,  U.  2.  84  *  Livy,  zxzlx.  40.  •  Plat.  In  Sylla,  c  6, 

•  Eaduzilz.  3.  *  Habak.  I  16. 

•  Yir^MMLJU  77a:  — 

Hy  own  right  hand  and  sword  aarist  my  ftroke^ 
Tbeae  gods  alone  Metentius  will  InTOke. 
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Lastly,  JuliuB  CssBar  never,  as  far  as  I  recollect,  betrayed  die 
weakness  of  his  secret  thoughts,  except  in  a  similar  kind  of 
speech.     For  when  the  augur  brought  him  word  that  the  en- 
trails were  not  iayourable,  he  murmured  in  a  low  voice,  **  They 
will  be  more  favourable  when  I  choose  ^ ; ''  which  speech  did 
not  long  precede  the  misfortune  of  his  death.     For  this  excess 
of  confidence  was  ever  as  unlucky  as  unhallowed ;  and  therefore 
great  and  truly  wise  men  have  thought  it  right  to  ascribe  their 
successes  to  dieir  fortune,  and  not  to  their  skill  or  energy. 
Thus  Sylla  surnamed  himself  "  the  Fortunate,"  *  not  ^  the 
Great : "  and  Csesar  (better  in  this  instance  than  the  last)  said 
to  the  master  of  the  ship,  **  You  carry  Csssar  and  his  fortune."' 
.  Nevertheless,  proverbs  such  as  these,  "Every  man  is  the 
architect  of  his  own  fortune ; "  "  A  wise  man  shall  rule  over 
the  stars ; "  **  No  path  is  impervious  to  virtue ;" *  and  the  like ; 
if  taken  and  used  as  spurs  to  industry,  and  not  as  stirrups  to 
insolence,  rather  to  beget  in  men  resolution  and  strength  of 
judgment  than  arrogance  or  outward  declaration,  have  ever 
been  rightly  held  sound  and  good,  and  are  doubtless  imprinted 
in  the  greatest  minds,  so  as  sometimes  they  can  scarce  contain 
such  opinions  within;  as  we  see  in  Augustus  Caesar,  (who^ 
compared  with  his  uncle,  was  rather  unlike  than  inferior,  though 
decidedly  a  man  of  more  moderation),  how  on  his  death-bed  he 
desired  his  friends  around  him  to  give  him  a  "Plaudite*' 
when  he  expired,  as  if  he  were  conscious  to  himself  that  he  had 
well  played  his  part  in  life.*     This  part  of  knowledge  I  report 
also  as  deficient;  not  but  that  it  is  used  and  practised  even 
more  than  is  fit,  but  it  has  not  been  handled  in  books.     And 
therefore  according  to  my  custom,  I  will  as  before  set  down 
some  heads  or  passages  of  it,  and  call  it  the  Architect  of  Fortune, 
or  the  Knowledge  of  Advancement  in  Life. 

Wherein  at  first  sight  I  shall  appear  to  handle  a  new  and 
unwonted  argiunent,  in  teaching  men  how  to  raise  and  make 
their  fortune ;  a  doctrine  indeed,  wherein  every  man  perchance 
will  be  ready  to  yield  himself  a  disciple,  till  he  has  experience  of 
the  diflSculty  thereof.  For  the  things  necessary  for  the  acquisi* 
tion  of  fortune,  are  neither  fewer  nor  less  difficult  nor  lighter  than 
those  to  obtain  virtue;  and  it  is  as  hard  and  severe  a  thing  to  be 

*  Sueton.  in  Juliis  c  77.    '  Pbit  in  Sylla,  c.  6.      *  Flat  de  Roman.  Fort  p.  819. 
^  Ovid,  Met  xiy.  113.  •  Sueton.  in  Aug.  c.  99 
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a  true  politician^  as  to  be  truly  moral*  But  the  handlinig  hereof 
concerns  learning  greatly,  both  in  honour  and  substance;  in 
honour  principally,  that  pragmatical  men  may  not  imagine  that 
learning  is  like  a  lark,  which  can  moimt  and  sing  and  please 
itself  and  nothing  else ;  but  may  know  that  it  rather  partakes 
of  the  nature  of  a  hawk,  which  can  soar  aloft,  and  can  also 
descend  and  strike  upon  its  prey  at  pleasure.  Again,  it  tends 
to  the  perfection  of  learning,  because  it  is  the  perfect  law  of  the 
inquiry  of  truth,  '^  that  nothing  be  in  the  globe  of  matter  which 
has  not  its  parallel  in  the  globe  of  crystal  or  the  understand- 
mg;"  that  is,  that  there  be  nothing  in  practice,  ^^hereof 
there  is  no  theory  and  doctrine.  Not  however  that  learmng 
admires  or  esteems  this  architecture  of  fortune  otherwise 
than  as  an  inferior  work.  For  no  man's  fortune  can  be  an 
end  worthy  of  the  gift  of  being  that  has  been  given  him  by 
God;  and  often  the  worthiest  men  abandon  their  fortunes 
willingly,  that  they  may  have  leisure  for  higher  pin*suits.  But 
nevertheless,  fortune  as  an  instrument  of  virtue  and  merit 
deserves  ils  own  speculation  and  doctrine. 

To  this  doctrine  are  attached  certain  precepts,  some  sum- 
maiy>  and  some  scattered  or  various;  whereof  the  former 
relate  to  the  jnst  knowledge  of  ourselves  and  others.  Let  the 
first  precept  then  (on  which  the  knowledge  of  others  turns) 
be  set  down  as  this :  that  we  obtain  (as  far  as  we  can)  that 
window  which  Momus  required^ ;  who  seeing  in  the  frame  of 
man's  heart  such  angles  and  recesses  found  fault  that  there  was 
not  a  window  to  look  into  its  mysterious  and  tortuous  windings. 
This  window  we  shall  obtain  by  carefully  procuring  good 
information  of  the  particular  persons  with  whom  we  have  to 
deal ;  their  natures,  their  desires  and  ends,  iheir  customs  and 
fiishions,  their  helps  and  advantages,  with  their  principal  means 
of  support  and  influence ;  so  again  their  weaknesses  and  disad- 
vantages, where  they  lie  most  open  and  obnoxions ;  their  friends, 
factions,  patrons  and  clients ;  their  enemies,  enviers,  and  com« 
petitors ;  their  moods  and  times ; 

(Sola  viri  molles  aditus  et  tempera  noris)' : 


'  Luclan  in  Hermotiiii.  20. 
*  Vlis.iBn.  It.  423.:— 

His  times  of  access  you  alone  can  find, 
iUid  know  the  soft  approaches  to  his  mind. 
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lastly,  their  principles,  fasbions,  prescribed  rules,  and  the  like 
and  this  not  only  of  particular  persons,  but  also  of  the  particub 
actions  which  are  on  foot  from  time  to  time,  and  as   it  wer 
under  the  anvil ;  how  they  are  directed  and  succeed,  by  whoa 
promoted  or  opposed,  what  is  their  weight  and  importance^  wba 
consequences  they  iuTolye,  and  the  like.     For  the  kno-wled^i 
of  present  actions  is  not  only  material  in  itself,  but  without  i1 
also  the  knowledge  of  persons  will  be  very  treacherous  and 
erroneous ;  for  men  change  with  actions,  and  whilst  they  are 
involved  and  engaged  in  them  they  are  one,  and  when  they 
return  to  their  nature  they  are  another.     These  informations 
of  particulars  touching  persons  and  actions,  are  as  the  minor 
propositions  in  every  active  syllogism ;  for  no  truth  or  excellence 
of  observations  or  axioms  (whence  the  major  political  propo- 
sitions are  drawn)  can  suffice  to  ground  a  conclusion,  if  there 
be  error  in  the  minor  proposition.     For  the  possibility  of  this 
knowledge  Solomon  is  our  surety ;  who  says,  '^  Counsel  in  the 
heart  of  man  is  like  deep  water,  but  a  mftn  of  understanding 
will  draw  it  out."^     And  although  the  knowledge  itself  falls 
not  under  precept,  because  it  is  of  individuals,  yet  the  instruc- 
tions for  obtaining  it  may  be  laid  down  with  advantage. 

Knowledge  of  men  may  be  derived  and  obtained   in  six 
ways ;  by  their  countenances  and  expressions,  their  words,  their 
actions,  their  dispositions,  their  ends,  and  lastiy,  by  the  reports  of 
others.     With  regard  to  the  countenance,  be  not  influenced  by 
the  old  adage,  "  Trust  not  to  a  man's  face ;  "*  for  though  this 
may  not  be  wrongly  said  of  the  general  outward  carriage  of 
the  face  and  action,  yet  there  are  some  more  subtle  motions 
and  labours  of  the  eyes,  mouth,  countenance,  and  gesture,  by 
which  (as  Q.  Cicero  elegantiy  expresses  it),  the  **  door  of  the 
mind,"  *  is  unlocked  and  opened.    Who  more  dose  than  Tiberius 
CsBsar?    Yet  Tacitus,  in  noting  the  diiferent  character  and 
manner  of  speaking  which  he  employed  in  conoimending  the  ex* 
ploits  of  Germanicus  and  Drusus  to  the  Senate,  says,  that  his 
praises  of  Germanicus  were  set  forth  ^'  in  words  which  appeared 
rather  studied  for  outward  effect,  than  as  if  he  really  felt  them ;" 
but  of  his  prcuses  of  Drusus,  he  says,  "  that  he  said  less,  but 
spoke  more  eamestiy  and  sincerely."^     Agtun,   Tacitus  in 
speaking  of  this  same  Tiberius,  and  remarking  on  some  speech^ 

>  Prof .  xz.  6.  s  JTuy.  ii.  8. :  —  Front!  nulla  fldet. 

•  DeretConB.§  11.  <  Tudt.  Ann.  i.  62. 
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as  being  somewliat  leed  ambiguous,  says,  **  At  otker  times  he  ap* 
peared  to  have  a  difficulty  with  his  words,  but  he  spoke  more 
freely,  when  he  took  anybody's  part;  ** '  so  that  it  is  hard  to 
find  any  man  so  skilled  and  perfect  in  the  art  of  dissimulation, 
or  any  countenance  so  controiled  or  commanded  (as  he  calls 
it)  as  to  sever  from  a  feigned  and  dissembling  tale  all  these  marks, 
and  prevent  the  style  from  being  either  more  careless,  or  more 
adorned,  or  more  tedious  and  wandering,  or  more  dry  and  hard, 
than  usual. 

As  for  words,  though  they  be  (as  physicians  say  of  waters) 
full  of  trickery  and  deceit,  yet  they  are  excellently  detected  in 
two  ways;  namely, either  when  they  are  spoken  on  the  sudden, 
or  in  passion*  Thus  we  see  Tiberius,  being  suddenly  incensed 
at  some  stinging  words  of  Agrippina,  and  thrown  a  little  off 
his  guard,  advanced  a  step  out  of  his  natural  dissimulation. 
*^  These  words  (says  Tacitus)  drew  from  him  a  voice  seldom 
heard  from  that  dark  bosom,  and  taking  her  up  sharply,  he 
reminded  her  in  a  Grreek  verse  that  she  was  thus  offended,  because 
she  did  not  reign."*  And  therefore  the  poet  elegantly  calls 
passions,  '^  tortures,**  which  urge  men  to  confess  their  secrets : 

Vino  tortus  et  \tL^ 

And  experience  shows  that  there  are  very  few  men  so  true  to 
their  own  secrets,  and  so  settled  in  their  purpose,  but  that 
sometimes  through  anger,  sometimes  through  bravado,  some- 
times through  affection  for  their  friends,  sometimes  through  a 
weakness  of  mind  unable  any  longer  to  bear  the  burden  of  its 
thoughts,  and  sometimes  through  some  other  affection,  they 
open  and  communicate  their  secret  thoughts  and  feelings ;  espe- 
cially if  they  be  put  to  it  with  a  counter-dissimulation  accord- 
ing to  the  Spanish  proverb,  "  Tell  a  lie,  and  find  a  truth.'* 

Neither  should  deeds,  though  the  most  assured  pledges  which 
the  human  mind  can  give,  be  entirely  trusted,  without  a  judi- 
cious and  careful  consideration  of  their  magnitude  and  nature. 
For  the  saying  is  most  true,  **  that  fraud  begins  by  winning 
credit  in  small  things,  that  it  may  deceive  with  greater  ad- 
vantage ;  "  ^  and  the  Italian  thinks  himself  upon  the  point  of 

>  Tac.  Ann,  Iv.  81.  «  lb,  \r.  52. 

*  Hot.  Ep.i.lS.  Sa:  — 

Tortured  with  wine  and  wratb. 
«  Uvj,  xxviil.  42. 
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being  bought  and  sold,  if  he  is  better  used  than  he  was  wont  to 
be,  without  manifest  cause.  For  small  favours  do  but  quiet  and 
lull  to  sleep  men's  caution  and  industry,  whence  they  are  rightly 
called  by  Demosthenes,  ''sops  to  feed  sloth.'* ^  Again,  the 
treacherous  and  ambiguous  character  of  some  deeds,  even  such 
as  are  taken  for  favours,  may  be  seen  from  that  deception  which 
Mucianus  practised  on  Antonius  Primus ;  when  afler  the  hollow 
and  tmfaithful  reconciliation  which  was  made  between  them, 
he  advanced  many  of  the  friends  of  Antonius  to  great  offices : 
''  At  the  same  time  he  bestows  on  his  friends  tribuneships  and 
governments;"^  wherein,  under  pretence  of  strengthening 
Antonius,  he  entirely  disarmed  and  isolated  him  by  winning 
his  friends. 

But  the  surest  key  to  unlock  the  minds  of  men,  is  by  searching 
and  thoroughly  understanding  either  their  natures  and  characters, 
or  their  intentions  and  ends ;  wherein  the  weaker  and  more  simple 
sort  are  best  interpreted  by  their  natures,  but  the  wiser  and 
more  reserved  by  their  ends.  For  it  was  both  pleasantly  and 
wisely  said,  though  I  think  very  untruly,  by  a  nuncio  of  the 
Pope,  on  his  return  from  an  embassy  to  a  certain  nation,  where 
he  had  served  as  legate ;  who,  when  his  opinion  was  asked 
touching  the  appointment  of  his  successor,  gave  as  his  advice, 
*'  in  no  case  to  send  one  who  was  remarkably  wise,  but  one 
rather  of  moderate  abilities ;  because  (said  he)  no  very  wise  man 
would  ever  imagine  what  they  in  that  country  were  likely  to 
do."  And  certainly  it  is  a  very  frequent  error,  especially 
among  wise  men,  to  measure  others  by  the  standard  of  their 
own  genius,  and  to  shoot  over  the  mark,  by  supposing  that 
men  have  deeper  ends  in  view,  and  more  subtle  schemes  than 
ever  entered  into  their  minds;  as  is  elegantly  expressed  by 
the  Italian  proverb,  which  remarks,  ^*  There  is  always  less 
money,  less  wisdom,  and  less  faith,  than  men  imagine."  Where* 
fore  in  men  of  a  meaner  capacity,  because  they  do  many  foolish 
things,  we  must  form  our  opinion  rather  from  the  propensities 
of  their  natures,  than  from  their  designs  and  ends. 

Princes  also  (though  for  a  very  different  reason)  are  best 
interpreted  by  their  natures,  but  private  persons  by  their  ends. 
For  princes  being  at  the  summit  of  human  desires,  have  for  the 

'  Cf.  Dem.  Olyntb.  UL  83.,  and  1  FfaUlpp.  towards  tiie  end. 
*  Tac  mst  iv.  39. 
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moet  part  no  particular  ends  whereto  they  earnestly  and  con'^ 
standy  aspire,  by  their  position  and  distance  from  which  a 
measore  and  scale  of  the  rest  of  their  actions  might  be  taken ; 
and  this  is  one  of  the  principal  causes  why  their  hearts  are 
(as  the  Scriptures  declare)  inscrutable.^  But  every  private 
person  is  like  a  trayeller  striving  eamestiy  to  arrive  at  tiie  end 
of  his  journey  where  he  may  rest ;  whereby  it  is  not  difficult  to 
conjecture  what  he  will  do,  and  what  he  will  not  do.  For  if 
it  be  a  means  to  his  end  he  will  probably  do  it ;  but  if  opposed 
to  his  end,  he  will  probably  not  do  it.  Nor  is  it  enough  to 
inform  ourselves  only  of  the  variety  of  men's  natures  and  ends 
simply ;  but  we  should  also  examine  them  comparatively,  and 
find  what  it  is  that  predominates  and  directs  the  rest  Thus, 
we  see,  when  Tigellinus  saw  himself  outstripped  by  Petronius 
Turpilianus  in  providing  pleasures  and  catering  to  Nero's 
humours,  •*  he  wrought "  (says  Tacitus)  "  on  Nero's  fears,"  • 
whereby  he  displaced  his  rival. 

Ab  for  the  knowing  of  men  at  second  hand  from  the  reports 
of  others,  a  few  words  will  suffice.  Men's  weaknesses  and 
&ults  are  best  known  from  their  enemies,  their  virtues  and 
abilities  from  their  friends,  their  customs  and  times  from  their 
servants,  their  opinions  and  thoughts  from  iheir  familiar  friends, 
with  whom  they  discourse  most.  General  fame  is  light,  and 
the  judgments  of  superiors  are  not  much  to  be  trusted  ;  for  to 
them  men  are  more  masked.  **  The  truest  character  comes 
from  a  man's  own  household. "  ' 

But  to  all  this  inquiry  the  most  compendious  way  rests  in 
three  things ;  the  first  is  to  have  a  general  acquaintance  with 
those  who  have  a  varied  and  extensive  knowledge  both  of 
persons  and  things;  but  especially  to  endeavour  to  have  at 
least  some  particular  friends  who,  according  to  the  diversity  of 
businees  and  the  diversity  of  persons,  can  give  perfect  and  solid 
intelligence  in  every  several  kind.  The  second  is  to  keep  a 
discreet  temper  and  mediocrity  both  in  liberty  of  speech  and  in 
secrecy ;  in  most  cases  using  liberty,  but  secrecy  when  the  oc^ 
casion  requires  it  For  liberty  of  speech  invites  and  provokes  a 
similar  liberty  in  others,  and  so  brings  much  to  a  man's  know- 
ledge ;  but  secrecy  induces  trust,  so  that  men  like  to  deposit 
their  secrets  there,  as  in  their  own  bosom.    The  last  is  the 

»  Pro.  XXV.  3.  »  Tac  Ann.  xlv.  67.  •  Q.  Cicero,  De  Pet  Cons.  6. 
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gradual  reducing  of  a  man's  self  to  such  a  watchful  and  ready 
habit  of  mind,  that  in  every  conference  and  action  he  may  botb 
carry  on  the  matter  in  hand,  and  also  observe  other  inddents. 
For  as  Epictetus  lays  down  that  a  philosopher  in  every  par- 
ticular action  should  say  to  himself,  "  I  both  wish  to  do  this^ 
and  also  to  keep  to  my  rule :  "  ^  so  a  political  man  in  every- 
thing should  inwardly  resolve,  '^I  will  both  do  this,  and 
learn  sometiiing  more  for  future  use."  Wherefore  those 
who  are  so  intent  and  absorbed  in  tiie  matter  which  they 
have  in  hand,  that  they  have  not  even  a  thought  to  spare  for 
anytiiing  that  may  turn  up  by  the  way  (which  Montaigne 
confesses  to  have  been  his  weakness'),  are  indeed  the  best 
servants  of  kings  and  commonwealths,  but  fail  in  advancing 
their  own  fortunes.  Meanwhile  special  care  should  be  taken 
to  restndn  too  great  an  energy  and  zeal  of  mind,  lest  by  much 
knowledge  we  be  drawn  on  to  much  meddling,  than  which 
nothing  is  more  unfortunate  and  rash.  So  that  this  variety  of 
knowledge  of  persons  and  things,  which  I  recommend  to  be 
gcdued,  returns  in  the  end  only  to  this,  that  we  make  a  more 
judicious  choice  of  the  actions  we  undertake,  and  of  the  persons 
whose  assistance  we  use ;  whereby  we  may  manage  and  con- 
duct everything  witii  more  safety  and  dexterity. 

Next  to  tiie  knowledge  of  others  comes  the  knowledge  of 
self.  And  here,  we  must  use  even  greater  care  in  gaining 
good  and  accurate  information  touching  ourselves,  than  touching 
others;  since  the  oracle  "know  thyself"  is  not  only  a  rule  of 
universal  wisdom,  but  has  a  special  place  in  politics.  For  St. 
James  says  well,  **  That  he  who  looks  at  his  face  in  a  glass,  yet 
suddenly  forgets  what  manner  of  man  he  was ; "'  so  that  tiiere 
is  need  of  very  frequent  inspection.  And  tiiis  holds  good  like- 
wise in  politics,  tiiough  the  glasses  are  different ;  for  the  divine 
glass  in  which  we  ought  to  behold  ourselves  is  the  Word  of 
God,  but  the  political  glass  is  nothing  else  than  tiie  state  of 
tiie  world  or  times  wherein  we  live. 

Men  ought  therefore  to  take  an  accurate  and  impartial 
survey  of  their  own  abilities,  virtues,  and  helps;  and  again,  of 
their  wants,  inabilities,  and  impediments ;  making  the  account 
in  such  a  manner  that  the  former  are  always  estimated  rather 
more,  and  the  latter  rather  less  than  they  really  are.     From, 

>  Epict  Enchlr.  c.  9.  «  Cf.  Essay  De  TUtUlU  et  de  rHonnettetd. 

'  St  James,  i.  23,  24. 
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dus  examination  they  should  firame  the  following  congidera- 
tiona. 

First,  to  consider  how  their  natural  and  moral  constitution 
sort  with  the  general,  state  of  the  times ;  which  if  they  find 
agreeable  and  consonant,  then  in  all  things  to  give  themselves 
more  scope  and  liberty,  and  indulge  their  dispositions ;  but  if 
there  be  anything  differing  and  discordant,  then  in  the  whole 
course  of  their  life  to  be  more  close,  retired,  and  reserved.  And 
this  we  see  in  Tiberius,  who  being  conscious  that  his  tastes  did 
not  well  suit  with  the  age,  never  attended  the  public  games, 
and  during  the  twelve  last  years  of  his  life  never  even  went  into 
the  Senate ;  whereas  Augustus  lived  ever  in  men's  eyes,  which 
Tacutus  observes :  **  Tiberius's  habits  (says  he)  were  different*"  * 
Pericles  also  acted  on  the  same  principle* 

Secondly,  to  consider  how  their  nature  sorts  with  the  profes- 
dons  and  courses  of  life  which  are  in  use  and  repute,  and  whereof 
they  have  to  make  election ;  so  that  if  their  profession  is  not  al- 
ready determined,  they  may  make  choice  of  that  which  is  most 
fit  and  agreeable  to  their  disposition ;  but  if  they  have  already 
entered  on  a  path  of  life  for  which  they  are  not  naturally  suited, 
that  they  may  leave  it  the  first  opportunity,  and  adopt  a  fresh 
profession.  And  this  we  see  was  done  by  Valentine  Borgia^ 
who  was  brought  up  by  his  fitther  to  the  priesthood,  but  after- 
wards quitted  it  in  obedience  to  his  own  inclination,  and  betook 
himself  to  a  military  life ;  although  equally  unworthy  of  the 
office  of  prince  and  priest,  seeing  that  he  dishonoured  both. ' 

Thirdly,  to  connder  how  they  sort  with  their  equals  and 
rivals,  whom  they  are  like  to  have  as  competitors  in  their 
fortune ;  and  to  take  that  course  of  life  wherein  there  is  the 
greatest  scarcity  of  distinguished  men,  and  they  themselves  are 
likely  to  be  most  eminent.  As  Jtilius  Caesar  did,  who  at  first 
was  an  orator  and  pleader,  and  devoted  himself  entirely  to  a 
civil  life ;  but  when  he  saw  how  Cicero,  Hortensius,  and  Ca- 
tulus  excelled  in  eloquence,  and  that  there  was  no  man  of  any 
gieat  reputation  in  military  matters  but  Pompey,  he  forsook 
the  course  he  had  begun,  and  bidding  a  long  farewell  to  a  civil 
greatness  transferred  his  designs  to  the  arts  of  a  soldier  and 
a  general ;  whereby  he  mounted  to  tiie  highest  power  of  the 
state. 

«  Twit  Ann.  I.  64.  «  G»4cciard.  vL  3. 
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Fourthly,  to  consider  their  own  nature  and  disposition  in  the 
choice  of  their  friends  and  dependences.  For  different  natures 
require  different  kinds  of  friends:  to  some  is  suited  such  as  are 
solemn  and  silent ;  to  others  such  as  are  bold  and  arrogant,  and 
so  on.  And  it  is  worthy  of  mark  what  kind  of  men  the  friends 
of  Julius  Caesar  were  (namely,  Antony,  Hirtius,  Pansa,  Oppias, 
Balbus,  Dolabella,  Pollio,  and  the  rest),  who  used  to  swear^ 
*Hhat  they  were  ready  to  die,  so  Caesar  might  live,"*  dis- 
playing an  infinite  affection  for  Cassar,  but  arrogance  and 
contempt  towards  every  one  else ;  men  active  in  the  execution 
of  business,  but  of  no  great  character  or  reputation. 

Fifthly,  to  take  especial  heed  how  they  guide  themselves  by 
examples,  and  not  vainly  to  endeavour  to  frame  themselves  upon 
other  men's  models ;  as  if  what  is  open  to  others  must  needs 
be  open  to  them,  not  at  all  reflecting  how  far  the  nature  and 
character  of  their  models  may  differ  from  their  own.  And  it 
was  this  error  into  which  Pompey  evidently  fell,  who,  as  Cicero 
has  recorded,  was  so  often  wont  to  say, "  Sylla  could  do  this,  why 
should  not  I  ? ''  *  Wherein  he  was  much  deceived,  the  nature 
and  proceedings  of  himtself  and  Sylla  being  as  far  removed  as 
the  heaven  from  the  earth ;  the  one  being  fierce,  violent,  and 
in  everything  pressing  on  to  the  end ;  the  other  solemn,  re- 
spectful of  the  laws,  and  regulating  everything  with  a  view  to 
his  dignity  and  character,  which  made  him  far  less  strong  and 
effectual  in  accomplishing  his  designs.  There  are  likewise 
other  precepts  of  this  nature,  but  these  will  be  enough  for  an 
example  of  the  rest. 

But  it  is  not  enough  for  a  man  only  to  know  himself;  for 
he  should  consider  also  of  the  best  way  to  set  himself  forth  to 
advantage;  to  disclose  and  reveal  himself;  and  lastly,  to  turn 
and  shape  himself  according  to  occasion.  Now  for  the  first  we 
see  nothing  more  usual  than  for  the  worse  man  to  make  the 
better  external  show.  It  is  therefore  no  unimportant  attribute 
of  prudence  in  a  man  to  be  able  to  set  forth  to  advantage 
before  others,  with  grace  and  skill,  his  virtues,  fortunes,  and 
merits  (which  may  be  done  without  arrogance  or  breeding 
disgust) ;  and  again,  to  cover  artificially  his  weaknesses,  defects, 
misfortunes,  and  disgraces;  dwelling  upon  the  former  and 
turning  them  to  the  light,  sliding  from  the  latter  or  explaining 
them  away  by  apt  interpretations,  and  the  like.     Tacitus  says 

»  Plut  in  C«9.  a  «  Cic  Ep,  ad  Att.  ix.  10. 
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of  Mudaaas,  the  wisest  and  most  active  politician  of  his  time, 
*'  That  he  had  a  certain  art  of  setting  forth  to  advantage  every 
thing  he  said  or  did."  ^  And  it  requires  indeed  some  art,  lest 
it  become  wearisome  and  contemptible ;  but  yet  it  is  true  that 
ostentation,  though  carried  to  the  first  degree  of  vanity,  is 
nither  a  vice  in  morals  than  in  policy.  For  as  it  is  said  of 
calumny,  '^  calumniate  boldly,  for  some  of  it  will  stick,''  so  it 
may  be  said  of  ostentation  (except  it  be  in  a  ridiculous  degree 
of  deformity),  "  boldly  sound  your  own  praises,  and  some  of 
them  will  stick."  It  will  stick  with  the  more  ignorant  and 
the  populace,  though  men  of  wisdom  may  smile  at  it ;  and  the 
reputation  won  with-  many. will  amply  countervail  the  disdain 
of  a  few.  But  if  this  self-display  whereof  I  am  speaking  be 
carried  with  decency  and  judgment,  as  with  a  natural,  candid, 
and  ingenuous  bearing ;  or  if  it  be  employed  in  times  of  danger, 
as  by  military  persons  in  the  time  of  war,  or  at  times  when 
others  are  most  envied;  or  if  what  a  man  says  in  his  own 
praises  appears  to  drop  carelessly  and  unintentionally,  without 
being  dwelt  upon  too  long  or  too  seriously ;  or  if  a  man  at  the 
same  time  that  he  praises  does  not  refrain  from  ridiculing  and 
finding  fault  with  himself;  or  if  he  do  it  not  spontaneously,  but 
appears  provoked  and  challenged  to  it  by  the  reproaches  and 
insolence  of  others,  it  adds  greatly  to  his  reputation.  And 
surely  no  small  number  of  those  who  are  of  a  solid  nature,  and 
who  from  the  want  of  this  ventosity  cannot  spread  all  sail  in 
pursuit  of  tiieir  own  honoUr,  suffer  some  prejudice  and  lose 
dignity  by  tiieir  moderation. 

Bat  for  this  enhancement  of  virtue,  though  some  persons  of 
weaker  judgment  and  perhaps  too  scrupulous  morality  may 
disapprove  of  it,  yet  no  one  will  deny  that  we  ought  at  least  to 
take  care  tiiat  virtue  be  not  undervalued  and  unduly  debased 
through  neglect.  This  depreciation  in  the  price  of  virtue  may 
be  effected  in  three  ways :  first,  by  a  man  offering  and  obtrud- 
ing himself  and  his  services  in  any  business  when  he  is  unasked 
and  uncalled  for ;  wherein  men  tiiink  he  is  rewarded,  if  he  be 
not  rejected.  Secondly,  by  doing  too  much  at  the  com- 
mencement of  an  action,  and  by  performing  all  at  once  what 
ought  to  be  done  by  degrees ;  which  in  matters  well  managed 
procures  a  premature  favour  at  first,  but  in  tiie  end  induces 

»  Tac  Hist  U.  80. 
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satiety.  Thirdly,  by  feeling  too  soon  and  easily  the  fruit  of 
virtue  in  commendation,  applause,  honour,  and  fiBkvour,  and 
being  content  therewith;  on  which  there  is  a  prudent  warning, 
"  Take  care  lest  you  appear  unaccustomed  to  great  things  if 
you  are  thus  delighted  by  a  small  thing,  as  if  it  were  great."  > 

But  a  diligent  covering  of  defects  is  of  no  less  importance 
than  a  prudent  and  skilful  display  of  virtues.     Defects  may  be 
principally  concealed  in  three  ways,  and  as  it  were  under  three 
coverts ;  namely,  caution,  colour,  and  confidence.     Caution  is, 
when  men  discreetly  avoid  those  things  to  which  they  are  not 
equal ;  whereas  contrariwise  bold  and  unquiet  spirits  thrust 
themselves  without  reflection  into  matters  of  which  they  have 
no  experience,  and  so  publish  and  proclaim  all  their  defects. 
Colour  is,  when  men  warily  and  skilfully  make  and  prepare  a 
way  for  themselves,  for  a  favourable  and  convenient  construc- 
tion of  their  faults  or  wants ;  as  proceeding  from  a  better  cause, 
or  intended  for  some  other  purpose,  than  is  commonly  imngined. 
For  as  to  the  concealment  of  vice,  it  is  well  said  by  the  poet, 
that  "  vice  ofiten  hides  itself  in  the  neighbourhood  of  virtue."  * 
And  therefore,  whatsoever  want  a  man  has,  he  must  take  care 
to  borrow  the  mask  and  colour  of  the  neighbouring  virtue  that 
shadows  it ;  as  if  he  be  dull,  he  must  affect  gravity ;  if  a  coward, 
mildness ;  and  so  on.     It  will  be  of  advantage  also  for  a  man  to 
frame  and  spread  abroad  some  probable  reason  why  he  shrunk 
from  doing  his  best,  that  the  want  of  power  may  be  imputed  to 
want  of  wilL     As  to  confidence,  it  is  indeed  an  impudent,  but 
yet  the  surest  and  most  effectual  remedy ;  namely,  for  a  man  to 
profess  to  depreciate  and  despise  whatsoever  he  cannot  obtain ; 
after  the  principle  of  prudent  merchants,  whose  business  and 
custom  it  is  to  raise  the  price  of  their  own  commodities,  and  to 
beat  down  the  price  of  others.     But  there  is  a  confidence  which 
surpasses  this  other  in  impudence;  and  this  is,  tor  a  maa  to 
brazen  out  his  own  defects,  by  putting  them  forward  and  dis- 
playing them  to  view;  as  if  he  believed  himself  especially 
eminent  in  those  things  wherein  he  is  deficient     And  the 
more  easily  to  impose  on  others,  he  should  appear  to  have  least 
opinion  of  himself  in  those  things  wherein  he  is  really  the 
best :  just  as  we  see  it  is  the  practice  of  poets,  who  when  they 
recite  their  verses,  and  you  except  to  any,  will  immediately  say, 

>  Bhetor.  ad  Hereo.  !▼.  4. 
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^that  that  line  cost  them  more  labour  than  any  of  the  rest;  " 
and  presently  they  will  bring  forward  some  other  verse,  which 
they  know  well  enough  to  be  the  best  in  the  number  and  the 
least  open  to  objection,  and  seeming  to  suspect  it  themselves 
they  will  ask  your  opinion  of  it.  But  above  all,  if  a  man 
means  to  make  a  good  figure  and  maintain  his  just  position  in 
ibe  world,  I  consider  it  of  the  greatest  importance  to  him,  not 
to  ahow  himself  disarmed  and  exposed  to  scorn  and  injury  by 
too  mncb  goodness  and  sweetness  of  nature;  but  rather  in 
everything  to  exhibit  from  time  to  time  some  sparks  of  a  free 
and  noble  spirit  and  one  that  carries  with  it  no  less  of  the  sting 
than  of  the  honey.  This  kind  of  fortified  carriage,  with  a  spirit 
ready  and  prepared  to  defend  itself  against  insults,  is  sometimes 
accidentally  forced  upon  men  by  something  inherent  in  their 
person  or  fortune ;  as  in  tiie  case  of  persons  deformed,  illegiti- 
mate, or  disgraced.  Whence  men  of  this  nature,  if  ability  be 
not  wanting,  commonly  turn  out  fortunate. 

With  regard  to  the  disclosing  of  a  man's  self,  it  is  a  very 
different  thing  from  the  self-display  of  which  I  have  been 
speaking.  For  it  relates  not  to  a  man^s  virtues  or  faults,  but  to 
his  particular  actions  in  life ;  wherein  there  is  nothing  more 
politic  for  a  man,  than  to  preserve  a  soimd  and  wise  mediocrity 
in  declaring  or  concealing  his  meaning  in  particular  actions.  For 
although  depth  of  secrecy  and  concealment  of  designs,  and  that 
manner  of  action,  which  efiects  everything  by  dark  arts  and 
methods  (or  menses  sourdes  as  the  French  call  them)  be  both 
useful  and  admirable ;  yet  frequently,  as  is  said,  dissimulation 
breeds  errors  which  ensnare  the  dissembler  himself.  Whence 
we  see  that  the  greatest  and  most  noted  politicians  have  not 
hesitated  to  declare  freely  and  undisguisedly  the  objects  which 
they  had  in  view.  So  Lucius  Sylla  made  open  profession 
**  that  he  wished  all  men  happy  or  unhappy,  as  they  stood  his 
friends  or  enemies."  So  Cassar,  when  he  first  went  into  Gaul, 
did  not  scruple  to  profess,  *'  that  he  had  rather  be  first  in  a  vil* 
lage  than  second  in  Rome.'^^  And  again,  as  soon  as  he  had 
begun  the  war,  he  by  no  means  played  the  part  of  a  dissembler, 
if  we  may  judge  by  what  Cicero  says  of  him,  "  The  other 
(meaning  Caesar)  does  not  refuse,  but  ratiier  demands  to  be 
called  a  tyrant,  as  he  really  is." '   So  we  see  in  a  letter  of  Cicero 

I  riutarcb's  Apoptbegmi.  '  Cic;  Ep.  ad  Attic,  z.  4. 
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to  Atticus^  how  little  of  a  dissembler  Augustus  CflBsar  was;  for 
on  his  very  entrance  into  public  life^  when  he  was  still  -the 
darling  of  the  senate,  yet  in  his  harangues  to  the  people    He 
would  use  this  form  of  oath;   ''As  I  hope  to  attain  to  the 
honours  of  my  parent;  *'  *  which  was  nothing  less  than  the  "ty- 
ranny.    It  is  true  indeed  that  to  lessen  the  envy  of  it,  he  would 
at  the  same  time  stretch  forth  his  hand  towards  a  statue    of 
Julius  Cseaar  which  was  erected  in  the  place ;  whereat  men 
laughed,  and  applauded,  and  wondered,  and  said  to  one  another^ 
"  What  is  this  ?     What  sort  of  yOung  man  is  this?  "  and  yet 
thought  a  man  could  mean  no  mischief  who  spoke  his  feelings 
so  openly  and  ingenuously.    Now  all  these,  whom  I  have  men- 
tioned, were  prosperous ;  whereas  Pompey,  who  tended  to  the 
same  ends,  but  in  a  more  dark  and  dissembling  manner  (as  Ta- 
citus says  of  hun,  "  A  more  reserved,  but  not  a  better  cha- 
racter ;  "  *  wherein  Sallust  concurs,  "  Of  honest  tongue  and 
shameless  mind "  ^),  made  it  his  design,  and  attempted  by  in- 
numerable intrigues  to  keep  his  own  ambition  and  desires  quite 
secret,  and  in  the  mean  time  to  drive  the  state  into  such  anarchy 
and  confusion  that  it  should  be  forced  of  necessity  to  cast  itself 
into  his  arms,  and  the  sovereign  power  might  thus  be  thrust 
upon  him,  apparently  against  his  ^ill  and  inclination.     But 
when  he  had  brought  it,  as  he  thought,  to  tiiis  point,  when  he 
was  chosen  sole  consul  (as  no  one  had  ever  been  before),  yet 
was  he  no  way  nearer  to  his  ends ;  because  they  who  certainly 
would  have  assisted  him  did  not  understand  what  he  wanted ; 
BO  that  in  the  end  he  was  fain  to  go  on  the  common  and  beaten 
track  of  procuring  arms  and  raising  an  army  under  colour  of 
opposLog  Cawar;  so  tedious,  uncertain,  and  mostiy  unfortunate 
are  those  designs  which  are  concealed  beneatii  a  deep  dissimu^ 
lation.     And  this  appears  to  have  been  the  feeling  of  Tacitus, 
when  he  constitutes  the  artifices  of  dissimulation  as  a  wisdom 
of  an  inferior  fonn  to  the  arts  of  true  policy,  attributing  the 
former  to  Tiberius,  but  the  latter  to  Augustus ;  for  speaking 
of  Livia,  he  says,  "  That  she  was  equally  suited  to  tiie  arts  of 
her  husband,  and  the  dissimulation  of  her  son.**^ 

With  regard  to  turning  and  shaping  the  mind,  we  must 
strive  with  all  possible  endeavour  to  render  the  mind  obedient 
to  occasions  and  opportunities,  and  to  be  noways  obstinate  and 

*  Clc  ad  Attic,  xvl.  16.  »  Tac.  Hist  li.  38. 
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refractory  towards  thenx.  For  nothing  hinders  men's  actions 
or  fortunes  so  much  as  this,  **  to  remain  the  same,  when  the 
same  is  unbecoming;"  *  that  is,  for  men  to  be  as  they  were, 
and  follow  their  own  nature,  when  occasions  change:  whence 
Liyy,  in  introducing  Cato  the  Elder,  as  a  most  skilful  archi- 
tect of  his  fortune,  adds  well  of  him,  "  That  he  had  a  wit  that 
could  turzu"'  This  also  is  the  reason  why  grave  and  solemn 
wit0,  which  know  not  how  to  change,  have  generally  more 
dignity  than  good  fortune.  But  this  viscous  and  knotty  temper 
which  is  so  averse  to  change  is  nature  in  some ;  in  others  it  is 
the  result  of  habit  (which  is  a  second  nature),  and  an  opinion 
(which  easily  steals  into  men's  minds),  namely,  that  men  can 
hardly  make  themselves  believe  that  they  ought  to  change  that 
course  which  they  have  found  by  experience  to  be  prosperous 
and  successful.  For  MachiaveUi  notes  wisely,  how  Fabius 
Maximus  would  have  retained  to  the  last  his  old  habit  of  tem- 
porising and  protracting  the  war,  when  the  nature  of  the  war 
was  altered  and  required  more  vigorous  measures.'  In  others 
again  the  fault  arises  from  weakness  of  judgment,  that  they  do 
not  discern  in  time  when  things  or  actions  have  reached  a  period^ 
but  come  in  too  late,  when  the  occasion  has  passed  by ;  as  De* 
moethenes  says,  when  in  reproving  the  Athenians  he  compares 
them  to  country  fellows,  who,  in  playing  in  the  fencing  school, 
when  they  have  received  a  blow,  always  remove  their  shield  to 
that  ward,  and  not  before.^  In  others  again  it  is  a  dislike  to 
lose  their  labours  in  the  path  which  they  have  once  entered,  and 
an  xmwillingness  to  sound  the  retreat,  with  a  confidence  that 
by  perseverance  they  will  overcome  the  occasion*  But  fi:om 
whatsoever  root  this  stubbornness  and  restiveness  of  mind 
proceeds,  it  is  a  thing  most  prejudicial  to  man's  actions  and 
fortunes ;  and  nothing  is  more  politic  than  to  make  the  wheels 
of  the  mind  concentric  and  voluble  with  the  wheels  of  fortune. 
And  so  much  for  the  two  summary  precepts  of  this  Architecture 
of  Fortune ;  whereof  the  scattered  precepts  are  numerous,  but  I 
will  select  a  few  for  example's  sake. 

The  first  precept  is  that  the  carpenter  of  fortune  should 
make  a  good  use  and  a  right  application  of  his  rule ;  that  is, 
that  he  should  accustom  his  mind  to  judge  of  the  proportion 
and  value  of  all  things,  as  they  conduce  more  or  less  to  his 

I  Cf.  Cic.  de  Clar.  Orat  c.  95. :  Idem  manebat  neque  idem  decebat 
s  JAfjf  xxMlx,  40.  '  liacch.  Discorsl,  ilL  9.  *  Demoath.  1  FhUlpp.  46. 
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fortune  and  ends,  and  that  he  do  this  substantially,  not  super- 
ficially.    It  is  a  thing  strange,  but  true,  that  the  logical  part 
(if  I  may  so  term  it)  of  many  men's  minds  is  good,  but  the 
mathematical   part  erroneous;   that  is,  they  can  judge  ^rell 
enough  of  the  consequences,  but  most  unskilfully  of  the  yalues 
of  things ;  whence  it  happens  that  some  take  delight  in  pri- 
vate and  secret  converse  with  princes,  others  in  popular  fame 
and  applause,  supposing  them  to  be  things  of  great  value  ; 
whereas  in  many  cases  they  are  full  both  of  envy  and  periL 
Others  again  measure  things  according  to  the  labour  and  diffi- 
culty bestowed  upon  them,  and  think  that  if  they  be  only  moving 
they  must  needs  advance  and  proceed ;  as  Caesar  said  ironically 
of  Cato  of  Utica,  when  he  describes  how  laborious  and  assiduous 
and  indefatigable  he  was  to  no  great  purpose,  ^*  All  these  things 
he  did  with  much  earnestness."'     Hence  too  it  comes  that  men 
often  deceive  themselves,  in  thinking  that  if  they  procure  the 
assistance  of  any  man  of  worth  and  reputation,  they  are  certain 
to  succeed ;  whereas  it  is  not  the  greatest  but  tiie  fittest  instru- 
ments that  finish  the  work  both  quickest  and  best     Now  for  the 
true  information  of  the  mathematical  part  of  the  mind,  it  is  worth 
while  to  know  and  have  a  description  of  what  should  be  set  down 
first  for  the  raising  and  advancing  of  a  man's  own  fortune,  what 
second,  and  so  on.     First  I  set  down  the  amendment  of  the 
mind ;  for  the  removing  of  impediments  and  working  out  the 
knots  of  the  mind  will  sooner  open  the  passage  to  fortune,  than 
the  obtaining  of  fortune  will  remove  the  impediments  of  the 
mind.    In  the  second  place  I  set  down  wealth  and  means,  which 
many  perhaps  would  have  placed  first,  because  of  their  great 
use  in  everything ;  but  that  opinion  I  may  condemn,  for  the 
reason  which  Machiavelli  gave  in  a  case  not  much  unlike.   For 
whereas  there  was  an  old  proverb,  "  that  money  is  the  sinews 
of  war,"^  yet  he  maintained  on  the  contrary  that  the  true  sinews 
of  war  are  nothing  else  than  the  sinews  of  a  valiant  and  military 
people.     And  so  in  like  manner  it  may  be  truly  affirmed,  that 
it  is  not  money  that  is  the  sinews  of  fortune,  but  it  is  rather  the 
sinews  of  the  mind,  wit,  courage,  audacity,  resolution,  temper, 
industry,  and  the  like.     In  the  third  place,  I  set  down  charac- 
ter and  reputation,  the  rather  because  they  have  certain  tides 
and  seasons,  which  if  they  be  not  taken  in  due  time  are  diffi- 

>  Cm.  Bell  Civil.  1.  30.  ?  Mach.  Disconl»  ii.  10.;  ct  cf.  Cicero,  Philip,  v. 
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cult  to  be  recorered,  it  being  extremely  hard  to  restore  a  falling 
reputation.  And  lastly,  I  place  honour,  which  is  more  easily 
won  by  any  of  the  other  three,  mudi  more  by  all  combined,  than 
if  you  begin  with  honour,  and  then  proceed  to  the  rest  But 
as  it  is  of  no  little  consequence  to  preserve  order  in  matter,  so 
it  18  of  no  less  consequence  to  preserve  order  in  time,  the  con- 
fusion whereof  is  one  of  the  commonest  errors ;  while  men  fly 
to  their  ends,  when  they  should  only  be  attending  to  their 
beginnings ;  and  carelessly  pascnng  over  the  things  which  lie 
before  them  they  rush  at  once  to  the  highest  and  greatest  of 
all ;  whereas  it  is  a  good  precept,  ''  Attend  to  present  bu- 
siness."^ 

A  second  precept  is  to  beware  of  being  carried  by  an  excess 
of  magnanimity  and  confidence  to  things  beyond  our  strength, 
and  not  to  row  against  the  stream.  It  is  excellent  counsel 
regarding  men's  fortunes,  "  Be  ruled  by  the  Fates  and  the 
Gods; "'  for  we  ought  to  look  round  and  observe  where  things 
lie  open  to  us,  and  where  they  are  closed  and  obstructed,  where 
they  are  difficult  and  where  easy,  that  we  may  not  waste  our 
strength  on  things  to  which  convenient  access  is  forbidden. 
For  in  this  way  we  shall  avoid  repulse,  not  occupy  ourselves 
too  much  about  one  matter,  earn  a  character  for  moderation, 
offend  fewer  persons,  and  get  the  credit  of  continual  success; 
whilst  things  which  would  perhaps  have  happened  of  them- 
selves will  be  attributed  to  our  industry. 

The  third  precept  seems  to  be  somewhat  repugnant  to  the 
former  two,  though  not  so  if  rightly  imderstood.  The  nature 
of  it  is  this,  that  we  should  not  always  wait  for  occasions,  but 
sometimes  challenge  and  induce  them ;  and  it  is  that  to  which 
Demosthenes  alludes  in  high  terms,  ''In  the  same  manner 
as  it  is  a  received  principle  that  the  general  should  lead  the 
army,  so  should  wise  men  lead  affairs,  causing  things  to  be  done 
which  they  think  good,  and  not  themselves  waiting  upon 
events."'  For  if  we  diligently  observe,  we  shall  find  two  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  sufficiency  in  performing  actions  and  managing 
business.  Some  can  make  an  apt  use  of  occasions,  but  plot  or 
invent  nothing  of  themselves ;  others  are  wholly  bent  on  their 
own  plots,  but  cannot  take  advantage  of  accidental  opportu- 

■  Virg.  Ecloi;.  <x.  66.  t  Quod  nanc  Instat  agamua. 

*  Lacan,  vifL  486. :  Fatis  acced^  Deiiqae. 

•  Demustb.  Philip.  I  45. 
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nities ;  either  of  which  abilities  without  the  other  is  very  lame 
and  imperfect. 

A  fourth  precept  is  to  undertake  nothing  which  of  necessity 
takes  up  a  great  quantity  of  iime,  but  to  hare  this  sound  ever 
ringing  in  our  ears,  ^'time  is  flying,  time  which  cannot  be 
retrieyed." '  And  this  is  the  reason  why  those  who  have  devoted 
themselves  to  laborious  professions  and  the  like,  as  lawyers, 
orators,  learned  divines,  and  writers  of  books,  are  not  so  clever 
in  founding  and  promoting  their  own  fortunes ;  because  their 
time  is  so  much  occupied  with  other  things  that  they  cannot  in- 
vestigate particulars,  wait  occasions,  and  devise  and  meditate  on 
plots  to  advance  their  fortunes.  Moreover,  in  the  courts  of 
princes  and  in  commonwealths  you  will  find  that  the  ablest 
persons  both  to  improve  their  own  fortunes  and  to  assail  the 
fortunes  of  others  are  those  who  have  no  public  duty  to  per- 
form, but  are  ever  occupied  in  this  study  of  advancement  in 
life. 

A  fifth  precept  is  to  a  certain  degree  to  imitate  nature, 
which  does  nothing  in  vain  ;  no  very  difficult  task,  if  a  man  will 
skilfully  mix  and  interlace  his  several  kinds  of  business.  For  in 
every  particular  action  a  man  ought  so  to  direct  and  prepare  his 
mind,  and  should  have  one  intention  so  underlying  and  sub- 
ordinate to  another,  that  if  he  cannot  obtain  his  wishes  in  the 
best  degree,  he  may  yet  be  satisfied  if  he  succeed  in  a  second, 
or  even  a  third ;  and  if  he  cannot  obtain  them  at  all  in  that 
particular,  then  he  may  turn  the  labour  spent  in  it  to  some 
other  end  besides  the  one  intended ;  and  if  he  cannot  reap  any 
fruit  of  it  for  the  present,  he  may  yet  make  it  as  a  seed  of 
somewhat  in  time  to  come ;  and  if  he  can  derive  no  substance 
from  it  either  now  or  hereafter,  he  may  try  at  all  events  to  win 
some  good  opinion  by  it,  or  the  like ;  by  always  exacting  an 
account  of  himself,  by  which  it  may  appear  that  each  action 
and  scheme  has  borne  him  some  fruit  more  or  less,  and  never 
allowing  himself  to  stand  amazed  and  confused,  or  to  despond 
immediately  that  he  fails  to  hit  his  chief  mark.  For  nothing  is 
more  impolitic  than  to  be  entirely  bent  on  one  action.  He 
that  is  so  loses  an  infinite  number  of  occasions,  which  indirectly 
fall  out  by  the  way,  and  are  perhaps  more  proper  and  propi- 

>  Vlrg.  Georg.  UI.  2S4. : 

Bed  fugit  Interea,  fuglt  irreparabile  tempus. 
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tioiiB  for  future  use  than  for  the  present  matter;  wlierefore 
men  most  be  perfect  in  that  rule,  ^*  These  things  ought  ye  to  do, 
and  not  to  leare  the  others  imdone."  * 

A  sixth  precept  is  not  to  engage  oneself  too  peremptorily  in 
anything,  though  at  first  sight  it  seem  not  liable  to  accident; 
but  ever  to  haye  either  a  window  open  to  fly  out  at,  or  a  secret 
way  to  retire  by. 

A  seventh  precept  is  that  ancient  precept  of  Bias,  not  con- 
strued to  any  point  of  perfidiousness,  but  only  to  caution  and 
moderation,  *'Love  as  if  you  were  sometime  to  hate,  and 
hate  as  if  you  were  sometime  to  love ;  "  for  it  utterly  betrays 
and  destroys  all  utility,  for  men  to  embark  themselves  too  far 
in  unfortunate  friendships,  troublesome  and  turbulent  quarrels, 
or  foolish  and  childish  jealousies  and  emulations. 

These  will  suflSce  for  an  example  of  the  doctrine  of  advance- 
ment in  life.    I  would  however  have  it  frequentiy  remembered, 
that  I  am  far  firom  meaning  that  these  sketches  of  things  which 
I  note  as  deficients  should  be  set  down  as  complete  treatises, 
but  only  as  shreds  or  firagments  to  serve  as  samples  of  the 
whole  piece.      Nor  again  am  I  so  foolish  as  to  assert  that 
fortunes  are  not  gained  without  all  this  contrivance  which  I 
have  mentioned.     For  I  well  know  they  come  tumbling  into 
some  men's  liqps ;  and  that  others  only  obtain  them  by  simple 
diligence  and  attention,  (using  only  a  littie  caution,)  without 
any  great  or  laborious  art     But  as  Cicero,  in  his  portrait  of  a 
perfect  orator,  does  not  mean  that  every  pleader  should  be  or 
can  be  such;  and  again,  as  in  the  description  of  a  prince  or 
courtier   by  such  as  have  handled  those  subjects,  the  model 
is  always  firamed  according  to  the  perfection  of  the  art,  and 
not  according  to  common  practice ;  so  likewise  have  I  done  in 
the  description  of  a  politic  man,  I  mean  politic  for  his  own 
fortune. 

But  it  must  be  remembered  all  this  while,  that  the  precepts 
which  I  have  selected  and  set  down  on  this  subject  are  of  that 
kind  which  may  be  called  Good  Arts.  As  for  Evil  Arts,  if  a 
man  would  propose  to  himself  tiiat  principle  of  Machiavelli, 
*'  that  virtue  itself  a  man  should  not  trouble  himself  to  attain, 
but  only  the  appearance  thereof  to  the  world,  because  the 

>  St  Mattb.  zxlU.  23.;  St  Luke,  %L  42. 
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credit  and  reputation  of  virtue  is  a  help,  but  the  use  of  it  is  an 
impediment;"  or  again,  that  other  principle  of  his,  '^that  a 
politic  man  should  have  for  the  basis  of  his  policy  the  assump- 
tion that  men  cannot  fitly  or  safely  be  wrought  upon  otherwise 
than  by  fear;  and  should  therefore  endeavour  to  have  every 
man,  as  far  as  he  can  contrive  it,  dependent  and  surrounded 
by  straits  and  perils; "  ^  so  that  his  politician  would  appear  to 
be  what  the  Italians  call ''  A  sower  of  thorns :  **  or  that  prin- 
ciple embodied  in  the  verse  quoted  by  Cicero,  *'  Let  friends  fall, 
provided  our  enemies  perish  with  them ; "'  as  the  Triumvirs 
did,  who  with  the  lives  of  their  friends  purchased  the  destruc- 
tion of  their  enemies :  or  if  he  would  be  an  imitator  of  L.  Ca- 
tiline, to  set  on  fire  and  trouble  states,  that  he  may  the  better 
fish  in  muddy  waters  and  make  way  for  his  own  fortune; 
^'For,"  said  he,  "if  a  fire  be  lighted  in  my  fortunes,  I  will 
quench  it,  not  with  water,  but  with  destruction:"*  or  if  he 
would  make  his  own  that  saying  of  Lysander,  "  that  children 
are  to  be  deceived  with  comfits,  and  men  with  oaths;  "^  with  the 
like  depraved  and  pernicious  doctrines,  whereof  (as  in  all  other 
things)  there  are  a  greater  number  than  of  the  wise  and  good : 
if  any  one,  I  say,  tskes  pleasure  in  such  kind  of  corrupt 
wisdom,  I  will  not  certainly  deny  that  (with  these  dispensations 
from  all  the  laws  of  charity  and  virtue,  and  an  entire  devotion 
to  the  pressing  of  his  fortune,)  he  may  advance  it  quicker  and 
more  compendiously.  But  it  is  in  life  as  it  is  in  ways,  the 
shortest  way  is  commonly  the  foulest  and  muddiest,  and  surely 
the  fairer  way  is  not  much  about. 

But  men  ought  to  be  so  far  removed  from  devoting  them- 
selves to  wicked  arts  of  this  nature,  that  rather  (if  they  are 
only  in  their  own  power,  and  can  bear  and  sustain  themselves 
without  being  carried  away  by  a  whirlwind  or  tempest  of  ambi- 
tion) they  ought  to  set  before  their  eyes  not  only  that 
general  map  of  the  world,  **  that  all  things  are  vanity  and 
vexation  of  spirit,"*  but  also  that  more  particular  chart,  namely, 
**  that  being  without  well-being  is  a  curse,  and  the  greater  being 
the  greater  curse ; "  and  "  that  all  virtue  is  most  rewarded,  and 
all  wickedness  most  punished  in  itself; "  as  the  poet  excellently 
says:  — 

»  Of.  MaccK  Prind{)«.  c.  17,  18.  «  CIc.  pro  Delotaro,  c  9. 

*  Cic  pro  Munen.  c.  25. ;  Salltut,  Cat  c  31.  *  Flat  in  LyBUdd.  c  S. 

»EccIe«.illl. 
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Qum  Tobis,  qii8B  digna,  viri,  pro  laadibus  istb 
I^mia  posse  rear  solvi  ?  pulcherrima  primum 
Dii  moreaque  dabunt  veatrL^ 

And  so  on  iheother  hand,  it  is  no  less  truly  said  of  the  wicked, 
"  His  own  manners  will  be  his  punishment''  *  Secondly,  men 
in  projecting  their  schemes  and  diffusing  their  thoughts  abroad 
on  every  side,  in  order  to  forecast  and  advance  their  fortunes, 
ought  in  the  midst  of  these  flights  of  the  mind  to  look  up  to  the 
Eternal  Providence  and  Divine  Judgment,  which  often  over- 
llirows  and  brings  to  nought  the  machinations  and  evil  designs 
of  the  wicked  however  deeply  laid ;  according  to  that  Scripture, 
''He  hath  conceived  mischief,  and  shall  bring  forth  a  vain 
thing."'  Moreover,  although  men  should  refmn  themselves 
firom  injury  and  evil  arts,  yet  this  incessant,  restless,  and  as 
it  were  Sabbathless  pursuit  of  fortune  leaves  not  the  tribute 
which  we  owe  to  God  of  our  time ;  who  we  see  demands  and 
separates  for  himself  a  tenth  part  of  our  substance,  but  a 
sevendi  of  our  tame.  For  what  advantage  is  it  to  have  a  face 
erected  towards  heaven,  with  a  spirit  perpetually  grovelling 
upon  earth,  eating  dust  like  the  serpent?  As  the  heathen 
also  observed,  ''  the  particle  of  the  Divine  Spirit  cleaves  to 
the  ground."  ^  But  if  here  any  man  flatter  himself,  that  he  will 
employ  his  fortune  well,  though  he  should  obtain  it  ill ;  as  was 
said  concerning  Augustus  Caesar,  and  Septimius  Severus,  ''that 
either  they  should  never  have  been  bom,  or  else  they  should 
never  have  died,"  *  they  did  so  much  mischief  in  their  rise  to 
greatness,  and  so  much  good  when  they  were  established ;  yet, 
let  him  bear  in  mind  that  such  compensations  of  evil  with  good 
are  to  be  approved  after  the  evil  is  done,  but  that  such  counsels 
are  to  be  condemned.  Lastly,  it  will  not  be  amiss  for  men,  in 
this  eager  and  excited  chase  of  fortune,  to  cool  themselves  a 
little  with  that  conceit  which  is  elegantly  expressed  by  the 
Emperor  Charles  the  Fifth  in  his  instructions  to  his  son, 
"  That  fortune  has  somewhat  of  the  nature  of  a  woman,  who. 


>  Vlfg.  JEn.  iz.  252. : 

Ye  Inrave  young  men,  what  equal  gifts  can  we. 

In  recompense  of  such  desert,  decree  ? 

The  greatest,  sure,  and  best  you  can  receive, 

The  gods  and  your  own  conscious  worth  will  give. 
■  etc.  Epu  ad  Att  iz.  12.  *  Ftalm  viL  14.,  or  JoN  zy.  85. 

*  Bar.  Sat  U.  2.  79. :  Atque  afflgit  humo  dlvin«  ];»articttlam  aure. 

*  Aut«Uus  Victor,  Epit  c  1.     Lampridins  de  Severo. 
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if  she  is  too  much  wooed,  is  commonly  the  further  off."         - 
this  last  is  only  a  remedy  for  those  whose  tastes  are  corni]  .  • 
by  a  disorder  of  the  mind.     Let  men  rather  build  upon  i . 
foimdation,  which  is  as  a  corner  stone  both  of  Divinity  ; 
Philosophy,  wherein  they  nearly  agree  as  to  that  which  ouj  _ 
to  be  sought  first.     For  Divinity   says,  "  Seek  ye  first    "i . 
kingdom  of  God,  and  all  thesje  things  shall  be  added  ui    ' 
you ;  "  *  and  philosophy  says  something  like  it,  "  Seek  ye  fij 
the  good  things  of  the  mind,  and  the  rest  will  either  be  su 
plied,  or  their  loss  will  not  be  felt."     And  although  the  hunu 
foundation  is  sometimes  built  upon  the  sand,  as  we  see  in  Marci 
Brutus,  when  he  brake  forth  into  that  speech  at  his  death,- 

Te  colui,  Virtas,  ut  rem ;  aat  tu  nomen  inane  es :  ^ 

yet  -  the  same  foundation,  laid  by  the  hand  of  heaven,  it 
ever  laid  upon  the  rock.  Here  then  I  conclude  the  doctrine 
concerning  advancement  in  life,  and  with  it  the  general  doctrine 
concerning  negotiation. 


CHAR  III. 


Tfie  Divisions  of  tlie  Doctrine  concerning  Empire  or  Govern'^ 
ment  are  omitted ;  —  An  Introduction  only  is  mxxde  to  two 
Deficients;  namely,  the  Doctrine  concerning  the  Extension 
of  the  Bounds  of  Empire,  and  the  Doctrine  concerning 
Universal  Justice,  or  the  Fountains  of  Law, 

I  NOW  come  to  the  Art  of  Empire  or  Civil  Grovemment, 
which  includes  CEconomics,  as  a  state  includes  a  family.  On 
this  subject,  as  I  before  said,  I  have  imposed  silence  on  myself, 
though  perhaps  I  might  not  be  entirely  unqualified  to  handle 
such  topics  with  some  skill  and  profit,  as  being  one  who 
has  had  the  benefit  of  long  experience,  and  who  by  your 
Majesty's  most  gracious  favour,  without  any  merit  of  his  own, 
has  risen  through  so  many  gradations  of  office  and  honour  to  the 
highest  dignity  in  the  realm  and  borne  the  same  for  four  whole, 
years ;  and,  what  is  more,  being  one  who  has  been  accustomed 

>  St  Mattb.  vi.  33. 

'  Ct  IMo  Cassius,  zlvii :   Virtue  I  worshipped,  and  as  real,  sought. 

But  found  her  empty,  and  a  thing  of  nought 
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fat  ^giiteeB  suoeeasiTe  years  to  the  commands  and  conversation 

rf  jGor  Bdajesty  (whereby  a  very  stock  might  be  turned  into 

I  i^xtestasui),  and  who  also^  besides  other  arts,  has  spent  much 

tbe  in  the  study  of  laws  and  histories.     All  which  I  report 

td  poeteiity,  not  through  any  vain   boasting,  but  because  I 

ihk  that   it  is   of  no   little  importance  to   the  dignity  of 

tcrarore,  that  a  man  naturally  fitted  rather  for  literature  than 

h  anything  else,  and  borne  by  some  destiny  against  the  inclina- 

tij&  of  his  genius  into  the  business  of  active  life,  should  have 

ngen  to  eodti  high  and  honourable  civil  appointments  under  so 

if^  a  king.     But  if  my  leisure  time  shall  hereafter  produce 

asydiii^  concerning  political  knowledge,  the  work  will  per- 

cta&ce  be  either  abortive  or  posthumous.     In  the  mean  time, 

^ow  that  all  the  sciences  are  ranged  as  it  were  in  their  proper 

seats,  lest  so  eminent  a  seat  should  be  left  entirely  vacant,  I 

bsTe  determined  to  mark  as  deficient  only  two  parts  of  Civil 

Knowledge,  which  do  not  belong  to  the  secrets  of  Empire,  but 

taye  a  wider  and  more  common  nature ;  and  according  to  my 

custom  I  will  set  down  examples  thereof. 

The  Arts  of  Government  contain  three  political  duties; 
first,  **  the  preservation,"  secondly,  "  the  happiness  and  pros- 
perity," and  thirdly,  "the  extension,"  of  empire.  Of  these 
ibe  two  former  have  in  a  great  measure  been  excellently 
handled,  but  nothing  has  been  said  on  the  last  I  will  therefore 
set  it  down  among  the  deficients,  and  according  to  custom, 
propose  an  example  thereof,  calling  it  "  the  Statesman  in  Ar- 
vwur^  or  the  "  Doctrine  c(mceming  the  Extension  of  the  Bounds 
ofEmpireT* 

Example  of  a   Summary   Treatise  touching  the  Extension  of 
I  Empire,^ 

The  speech  of  Themistocles  if  applied  to  himself  was  cer- 
tainly haughty  and  arrc^ant,  but  if  generally  applied  to 
'  others  it  seems  to  contain  both  a  wise  observation  and  a 
eerere  censure.  Desired  at  a  feast  to  touch  a  lute,  he  said, 
"he  could  not  fiddle,  but  yet  he  could  make  a  small  town 
8  great  city.''*     Now  these  words,  transferred  to  a  political 

>  Thb  Latin  treatlfc  on  the  Extension  of  Empire  is  nearly  an  «"^  ^•j^^^^'lnrf 
the  ^yXrme  Greatnew  of  Ktogdoma.  I  have  therefore  retained  the  oris- 
^h  with  Tery  few  alterations. 
Plot  to  Them.  2. 
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if  she  is  too  much  wooed^  is  commonly  the  further  off."  But 
this  last  is  only  a  remedy  for  those  whose  tastes  are  corrupted 
by  a  disorder  of  the  mind.  Let  men  rather  build  upon  that 
foundation,  which  is  as  a  corner  stone  both  of  Divinity  and 
Philosophy,  wherein  they  nearly  agree  as  to  that  which  ought 
to  be  sought  first.  For  Divinity  says,  "  Seek  ye  first  the 
kingdom  of  God,  and  all  thesje  things  shall  be  added  unto 
you  ;  ^  ^  and  philosophy  says  something  like  it,  "  Seek  ye  first 
the  good  things  of  the  mind,  and  the  rest  will  either  be  sup- 
plied, or  their  loss  will  not  be  felt.'*  And  although  the  human 
foundation  is  sometimes  built  upon  the  sand,  as  we  see  in  Marcus 
Brutus,  when  he  brake  forth  into  that  speech  at  his  death, — 

Tti  colui,  Virtas,  ut  rem ;  aat  tu  nomen  inane  es :  ^ 

yet  •  the  same  foundation,  laid  by  the  hand  of  heaven,  is 
ever  laid  upon  the  rock.  Here  then  I  conclude  the  doctrine 
concerning  advancement  in  life,  and  with  it  the  general  doctrine 
concerning  negotiation. 


CHAP.  III. 


The  Divisions  of  the  Doctrine  concerning  Empire  or  Govern" 
ment  are  omitted ;  —  An  Introduction  only  is  made  to  two 
D^cients ;  namely y  the  Doctrine  concerning  the  Extension 
of  the  Bounds  of  Empire^  and  the  Doctrine  concerning 
IJhiversal  Justice^  or  the  Fountains  of  Law. 

I  NOW  come  to  the  Art  of  Empire  or  Civil  Grovemment^ 
which  includes  CEconomics,  as  a  state  includes  a  family.  On 
this  subject,  as  I  before  said,  I  have  imposed  silence  on  myself^ 
though  perhaps  I  might  not  be  entirely  unqualified  to  handle 
such  topics  with  some  skill  and  profit,  as  being  one  who 
has  had  the  benefit  of  long  experience,  and  who  by  your 
Majesty's  most  gracious  favour,  without  any  merit  of  his  own, 
has  risen  through  so  many  gradations  of  office  and  honour  to  the 
highest  dignity  in  the  reahn  and  borne  the  same  for  four  whole, 
years ;  and,  what  is  more,  being  one  who  has  been  accustomed 

'  St  Mattb.  vi.  S3. 

'  Ct  Dio  Caaslus,  xlvU. :    Virtue  I  worshipped,  and  as  real,  sought. 

But  found  her  empty,  and  a  thing  of  nought 
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for  eighteen  successive  years  to  the  commands  and  conversation 
of  your  Majesty  (whereby  a  very  stock  might  be  turned  into 
a  statesman),  and  who  also,  besides  other  arts,  has  spent  much 
time  in  the  study  of  hiws  and  histories.  All  which  I  report 
to  posterity,  not  through  any  v^n  boasting,  but  because  I 
think  that  it  is  of  no  little  importance  to  the  dignity  of 
literature,  that  a  man  naturally  fitted  rather  for  literature  than 
for  anything  else,  and  borne  by  some  destiny  against  the  inclina- 
tion of  his  genius  into  the  business  of  active  life,  should  have 
risen  to  such  high  and  honourable  civil  appointments  under  so 
wise  a  king.  But  if  my  leisure  time  shall  hereafter  produce 
anything  concerning  political  knowledge,  the  work  will  per- 
chance be  either  abortive  or  posthumous.  In  the  mean  time, 
now  that  all  the  sciences  are  ranged  as  it  were  in  their  proper 
seats,  lest  so  eminent  a  seat  should  be  left  entirely  vacant,  I 
have  determined  to  mark  as  deficient  only  two  parts  of  Civil 
Knowledge,  which  do  not  belong  to  the  secrets  of  Empire,  but 
have  a  wider  and  more  common  nature ;  and  according  to  my 
custom  I  will  set  down  examples  thereof. 

The  Arts  of  Government  contain  three  political  duties; 
first,  "the  preservation,"  secondly,  "the  happiness  and  pros- 
perity," and  thirdly,  "the  extension,"  of  empire.  Of  these 
the  two  former  have  in  a  great  measure  been  excellently 
handled,  but  nothing  has  been  said  on  the  last.  I  will  therefore 
set  it  down  among  the  deficients,  and  according  to  custom, 
propose  an  example  thereof,  calling  it  "  the  Statesman  in  Ar- 
moury^ or  the  **  Doctrine  concerning  the  Extension  of  the  Bounds 
of  Empire,^ 

Example  of  a  Summary   Treatise  touching  the  Extension  of 

Empire.^ 

The  speech  of  Themistocles  if  applied  to  himself  was  cer- 
tably  haughty  and  arrc^ant,  but  if  generally  applied  to 
others  it  seems  to  contain  both  a  wise  observation  and  a 
severe  censure.  Desired  at  a  feast  to  touch  a  lute,  he  said, 
"he  could  not  fiddle,  but  yet  he  could  make  a  small  town 
a  great  city."  ^     Now  these  words,  transferred  to  a  political 

'  This  Latin  treatise  on  the  Extension  of  Empire  is  nearly  an  exact  translation  of 
tbc  Essay  on  Uie  True  Greatness  of  Kingdoms.  I  have  therefore  retained  the  original 
Engijsh  with  very  few  alterations. 

'  Plot  hi  Them.  2. 
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if  she  is  too  much  wooed,  is  commonly  the  further  off."  But 
this  last  is  only  a  remedy  for  those  whose  tastes  are  corrupted 
by  a  disorder  of  the  mind.  Let  men  rather  build  upon  tkat 
foundation,  which  is  as  a  corner  stone  both  of  Divinity  and 
Philosophy,  wherein  they  nearly  agree  as  to  that  which  ought 
to  be  sought  first.  For  Divinity  says,  "  Seek  ye  first  the 
kingdom  of  God,  and  all  these  things  shall  be  added  unto 
you ;  " '  and  philosophy  says  something  like  it,  "  Seek  ye  first 
the  good  things  of  the  mind,  and  the  rest  will  either  be  sup- 
plied, or  their  loss  will  not  be  felt."  And  although  the  human 
foundation  is  sometimes  built  upon  the  sand,  as  we  see  in  Marcus 
Brutus,  when  he  brake  forth  into  that  speech  at  his  death,  — 

Te  colui,  Virtus,  ut  rem ;  ast  tu  nomen  inane  es :  ^ 

yet  •  the  same  foundation,  laid  by  the  hand  of  heaven,  is 
ever  laid  upon  the  rock.  Here  then  I  conclude  the  doctrine 
concerning  advancement  in  life,  and  with  it  the  general  doctrine 
concerning  negotiation. 


CHAP.  III. 


The  Divisions  of  the  Doctrine  concerning  Empire  or  Govern- 
ment are  omitted;  —  An  Introduction  only  is  made  to  two 
D^cients ;  namely ,  the  Doctrine  concerning  the  Extension 
of  the  Bounds  of  Empire,  and  the  Doctrine  concerning 
Universal  Justice,  or  the  Fountains  of  Law. 

I  NOW  come  to  the  Art  of  Empire  or  Civil  Grovemment, 
which  includes  CEconomics,  as  a  state  includes  a  family.  On 
this  subject,  as  I  before  said,  I  have  imposed  silence  on  myself, 
though  perhaps  I  might  not  be  entirely  unqualified  to  handle 
such  topics  with  some  skill  and  profit,  as  being  one  who 
has  had  the  benefit  of  long  experience,  and  who  by  your 
Majesty's  most  gracious  favour,  without  any  merit  of  his  own, 
has  risen  through  so  many  gradations  of  office  and  honour  to  the 
highest  dignity  in  the  realm  and  borne  the  same  for  four  whole, 
years ;  and,  what  is  more,  being  one  who  has  been  accustomed 

'  St  Mattb.  vi.  33. 

*  Ct  IMo  CusiuSy  xlvU. :    Virtue  I  worshipped,  and  as  real,  sought. 

But  found  her  empty,  and  a  thing  of  nought 
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for  eighteen  successive  years  to  the  commands  and  conyersation 
of  your  Majesty  (whereby  a  very  stock  might  be  turned  into 
a  statesman)^  and  who  also^  besides  other  arts^  has  spent  much 
time  in  the  study  of  laws  and  histories.  All  which  I  report 
to  x>OBterity,  not  through  any  vain  boasting,  but  because  I 
think  that  it  is  of  no  little  importance  to  the  dignity  of 
literature,  that  a  man  naturally  fitted  rather  for  literature  than 
for  anything  else,  and  borne  by  some  destiny  against  the  inclina- 
tion of  his  genius  into  the  business  of  active  life,  should  have 
risen  to  such  high  and  honourable  civil  appointments  under  so 
wise  a  king.  But  if  my  leisure  time  shall  hereafter  produce 
anything  concerning  political  knowledge,  the  work  will  per- 
chance be  either  abortive  or  posthumous.  In  the  mean  time, 
now  that  all  the  sciences  are  ranged  as  it  were  in  their  proper 
seats,  lest  so  eminent  a  seat  should  be  left  entirely  vacant,  I 
have  determined  to  mark  as  deficient  only  two  parts  of  Civil 
Knowledge,  which  do  not  belong  to  the  secrets  of  Empire,  but 
have  a  wider  and  more  common  nature  ;  and  according  to  my 
custom  I  will  set  down  examples  thereof. 

The  Arts  of  Government  contain  three  political  duties; 
first,  "the  preservation,"  secondly,  **the  happiness  and  pros- 
perity," and  thirdly,  **the  extension,"  of  empire.  Of  these 
the  two  former  have  in  a  great  measure  been  excellently 
handled,  but  nothing  has  been  said  on  the  last.  I  will  therefore 
set  it  down  among  the  deficients,  and  according  to  custom, 
propose  an  example  thereof,  calling  it  **  the  Statesman  in  Ar- 
mour ^  or  the  '*  Doctrine  concerning  the  Extension  of  the  Bounds 
of  Empire.^ 

Example  of  a  Summary   Treatise  touching  the  Extension  of 

Empire,^ 

The  speech  of  Themistocles  if  applied  to  himself  was  cer- 
tamly  haughty  and  arrogant,  but  if  generally  applied  to 
others  it  seems  to  contain  both  a  wise  observation  and  a 
severe  censure.  Desired  at  a  feast  to  touch  a  lute,  he  said, 
'^he  could  not  fiddle,  but  yet  he  could  make  a  small  town 
a  great  city."^     Now   these  words,  transferred  to  a  political 

*  This  Latin  treatise  on  the  Extension  of  Empire  is  nearly  an  exact  translation  of 
the  Essay  on  the  True  Greatness  of  Kingdoma.  I  have  therefore  retained  the  original 
£ngli»h  with  very  few  alterations. 

'  Pint  in  Them.  2. 
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if  she  is  too  much  wooed,  is  commonly  the  further  off."  But 
this  last  is  only  a  remedy  for  those  whose  tastes  are  corrupted 
by  a  disorder  of  the  mind.  Let  men  rather  build  upon  that 
foundation,  which  is  as  a  corner  stone  both  of  Divinity  and 
Philosophy,  wherein  they  nearly  agree  as  to  that  which  ought 
to  be  sought  first.  For  Divinity  says,  '^  Seek  ye  first  the 
kingdom  of  God,  and  all  the^e  things  shall  be  added  unto 
you  ;  "  *  and  philosophy  says  something  like  it,  **  Seek  ye  first 
the  good  things  of  the  mind,  and  the  rest  will  either  be  sup- 
plied, or  their  loss  will  not  be  felt'*  And  although  the  human 
foundation  is  sometimes  built  upon  the  sand,  as  we  see  in  Marcus 
Brutus,  when  he  brake  forth  into  that  speech  at  his  death, — 

Te  colui,  Virtus,  lit  rem ;  aat  tu  nomen  inane  es :  ^ 

yet  •  the  same  foundation,  laid  by  the  hand  of  heaven,  is 
ever  laid  upon  the  rock.  Here  then  I  conclude  the  doctrine 
concerning  advancement  in  life,  and  with  it  the  general  doctrine 
concerning  negotiation. 


CHAP.  III. 


The  Divisions  of  the  Doctrine  concerning  Empire  or  Govern^ 
ment  are  omitted;  —  An  Introdiiction  only  is  made  to  two 
Deficients;  namely,  the  Doctrine  conceminff  the  Extension 
of  the  Bounds  of  Empire,  and  the  Doctrine  concerning 
IJhiversal  Justice,  or  the  Fountains  of  Law. 

I  NOW  come  to  the  Art  of  Empire  or  Civil  Grovemment^ 
which  includes  CEconomics,  as  a  state  includes  a  family.  On 
this  subject,  as  I  before  said,  I  have  imposed  silence  on  myself, 
though  perhaps  I  might  not  be  entirely  unqualified  to  handle 
such  topics  with  some  skill  and  profit,  as  being  one  who 
has  had  the  benefit  of  long  experience,  and  who  by  your 
Majesty's  most  gracious  favour,  without  any  merit  of  his  own, 
has  risen  through  so  many  gradations  of  office  and  honour  to  the 
highest  dignity  in  the  realm  and  borne  the  same  for  four  whole, 
years ;  and,  what  is  more,  being  one  who  has  been  accustomed 

'  St  Mattb.  vi.  33. 

*  Ct  Dio  CaasluSy  xlvU. :    Virtue  I  worshipped,  and  as  real,  sought. 

But  found  her  empty,  and  a  thing  of  nought 
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for  eighteen  successive  years  to  the  commands  and  conversation 
of  your  Majesty  (whereby  a  very  stock  might  be  turned  into 
a  statesman),  and  who  also,  besides  other  arts,  has  spent  much 
time  in  the  study  of  laws  and  histories.     All  which  I  report 
to   i>08terity,  not  through  any  vain  boasting,  but  because  I 
think  that  it  is   of  no  little   importance  to  the  dignity  of 
literature,  that  a  man  naturally  fitted  rather  for  literature  than 
for  anything  else,  and  borne  by  some  destiny  against  the  inclina- 
tion of  his  genius  into  the  business  of  active  life,  should  have 
risen  to  such  high  and  honourable  civil  appointments  under  so 
wise  a  king.     But  if  my  leisure  time  shall  hereafter  produce 
anything  concerning  political  knowledge^  the  work  will  per- 
chance be  either  abortive  or  posthumous.     In  the  mean  time, 
now  that  all  the  sciences  are  ranged  as  it  were  in  their  proper 
seats,  lest  so  eminent  a  seat  should  be  left  entirely  vacant,  I 
have  determined  to  mark  as  deficient  only  two  parts  of  Civil 
Knowledge,  which  do  not  belong  to  the  secrets  of  Empire,  but 
have  a  wider  and  more  common  nature ;  and  according  to  my 
custom  I  will  set  down  examples  thereof. 

The  Arts  of  Government  contain  three  political  duties; 
first,  "the  preservation,"  secondly,  "tiie  happiness  and  pros- 
perity,'* and  thirdly,  **the  extension,"  of  empire.  Of  these 
the  two  former  have  in  a  great  measure  been  excellently 
handled,  but  notiiing  has  been  said  on  the  last.  I  will  therefore 
set  it  down  among  the  deficients,  and  according  to  custom, 
propose  an  example  thereof,  calling  it  "  the  Statesman  in  Ar^ 
mourP  or  the  **  Doctrine  concerning  the  Extension  of  the  Bounds 
of  Empire  J* 

Example  of  a  Summary   Treatise  touching  the  Extension  of 

Empire.^ 

The  speech  of  Themistodes  if  applied  to  himself  was  cer- 
tainly haughty  and  arrogant,  but  if  generally  applied  to 
others  it  seems  to  contain  botii  a  wise  observation  and  a 
severe  censure.  Desired  at  a  feast  to  touch  a  lute,  he  said, 
"he  could  not  fiddle,  but  yet  he  could  make  a  small  town 
a  great  city."^     Now  these  words,  transferred  to  a  political 

*  Thii  Latin  tnatlse  on  the  Extension  of  Empire  is  nearly  an  ezart  translation  of 
the  Eeay  on  the  True  Oreatnesa  of  Kingdoms.  I  have  therefore  retained  the  original 
English  with  very  few  altenUiona. 

'  Plot  hi  Them.  2. 
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if  she  is  too  much  wooed,  is  commonly  the  further  off."  But 
this  last  is  only  a  remedy  for  those  whose  tastes  are  corrupted 
by  a  disorder  of  the  mind.  Let  men  rather  build  upon  that 
foundation,  which  is  as  a  corner  stone  both  of  Divinity  and 
Philosophy,  wherein  they  nearly  agree  as  to  that  t^hich  ought 
to  be  sought  first.  For  Divinity  says,  **Seek  ye  first  the 
kingdom  of  Grod,  and  all  these  things  shall  be  added  unto 
you ;  "  *  and  philosophy  says  something  like  it,  "  Seek  ye  first 
the  good  things  of  the  mind,  and  the  rest  will  either  be  sup- 
plied, or  their  loss  will  not  be  felt.'*  And  although  the  human 
foundation  is  sometimes  built  upon  the  sand,  as  we  see  in  Marcus 
Brutus,  when  he  brake  forth  into  that  speech  at  his  death,  — 

Te  oolui,  YirtuB,  ut  rem  ;  aat  tu  nomen  inane  es :  * 

yet  •  the  same  foundation,  laid  by  the  hand  of  heaven,  is 
ever  laid  upon  the  rock.  Here  then  I  conclude  the  doctrine 
concerning  advancement  in  life,  and  with  it  the  general  doctrine 
concerning  negotiation. 


CHAP.  III. 


The  Divisions  of  the  Doctrine  concerning  Empire  or  Govern^ 
ment  are  omitted;  —  An  Introduction  only  is  made  to  two 
D^cients ;  namelt/,  the  Doctrine  conceminff  the  Extension 
of  the  Bounds  of  Empire,  and  the  Doctrine  conceminff 
llniversal  Justice,  or  the  Fountains  of  Law. 

I  NOW  come  to  the  Art  of  Empire  or  Civil  Government^ 
which  includes  CEconomics,  as  a  state  includes  a  family.  On 
this  subject,  as  I  before  said,  I  have  imposed  silence  on  myself, 
though  perhaps  I  might  not  be  entirely  unqualified  to  handle 
such  topics  with  some  skill  and  profit,  as  being  one  who 
has  had  the  benefit  of  long  experience,  and -who  by  your 
Majesty's  most  gracious  favour,  without  any  merit  of  his  own, 
has  risen  through  so  many  gradations  of  office  and  honour  to  the 
highest  dignity  in  the  realm  and  borne  the  same  for  four  whole, 
years ;  and,  what  is  more,  being  one  who  has  been  accustomed 

'  St  Mattb.  vi.  33. 

'  Ct  I>io  CassiuB,  xlvii :    Virtue  I  worshipped,  and  as  real,  sought. 

But  found  her  empty,  and  a  thing  of  nought 
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for  eighteen  successive  years  to  the  commands  and  conversation 
of  your  Majesty  (whereby  a  very  stock  might  be  turned  into 
a  statesman),  and  who  also,  besides  other  arts,  has  spent  much 
time  in  the  study  of  laws  and  histories.  All  which  I  report 
to  posterity,  not  through  any  vwn  boasting,  but  because  I 
think  that  it  is  of  no  little  importance  to  the  dignity  of 
literature,  that  a  man  naturally  fitted  rather  for  literature  than 
for  anything  ebe,  and  borne  by  some  destiny  against  the  inclina- 
tion of  his  genius  into  the  business  of  active  life,  should  have 
risen  to  such  high  and  honourable  civil  appointments  under  so 
wise  a  king.  But  if  my  leisure  time  shall  hereafter  produce 
anything  concerning  political  knowledge,  the  work  will  per- 
chance be  either  abortive  or  posthumous.  In  tiie  mean  time, 
now  that  all  the  sciences  are  ranged  as  it  were  in  tiieir  proper 
seats,  lest  so  eminent  a  seat  should  be  left  entirely  vacant,  I 
have  determined  to  mark  as  deficient  only  two  parts  of  Civil 
Knowledge,  which  do  not  belong  to  the  secrets  of  Empire,  but 
have  a  wider  and  more  common  nature  ;  and  according  to  my 
custom  I  will  set  down  examples  thereof. 

The  Arts  of  Government  contain  tiiree  political  duties; 
first,  "the  preservation,"  secondly,  "the  happiness  and  pros- 
perity," and  thirdly,  "the  extension,"  of  empire.  Of  these 
the  two  former  have  in  a  great  measure  been  excellently 
handled,  but  nothing  has  been  said  on  the  last  I  will  therefore 
set  it  down  among  the  deficients,  and  according  to  custom, 
propose  an  example  thereof,  calling  it  "  the  Statesman  in  Ar- 
mour^ or  the  **  Doctrine  concerning  the  Extension  of  the  Bounds 
of  Empire  J* 

Example  of  a  Summary   Treatise  touching  the  Extension  of 

Empire.^ 

The  speech  of  Themistocles  if  applied  to  himself  was  cer- 
tainly haughty  and  arrogant,  but  if  generally  applied  to 
others  it  seems  to  contain  botii  a  wise  observation  and  a 
severe  censure.  Desired  at  a  feast  to  touch  a  lute,  he  said, 
*'he  could  not  fiddle,  but  yet  he  could  make  a  small  town 
a  great  dty."^     Now  tiiese  words,  transferred  to  a  political 

»  This  Latin  treatise  on  the  Extension  of  Empire  is  nearly  an  exact  translation  of 
the  Essay  on  the  True  Greatness  of  Kingdoms.  I  have  therefore  retained  the  original 
EDgUsh  with  very  few  alterations. 

'  Pint  hi  Them.  2. 
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meaning,  ezoellently  describe  and  dbtinguish  two  very  dif- 
ferent abilities  in  those  tliat  deal  in  business  of  state*  For  if 
a  true  survey  be  taken  of  the  councillors,  senators,  and  other 
public  statesmen  who  have  ever  been,  there  will  be  found  some, 
though  very  few,  who  can  make  a  small  city  or  kingdom  great, 
and  yet  cannot  fiddle ;  and  on  the  other  liand,  there  will  be 
found  many  very  cunning  on  the  lute  or  lyre  (that  is,  in  the 
follies  of  courts),  who  yet  are  so  far  firom  having  the  power 
to  make  a  small  state  great,  that  they  appear  rather  to  be 
naturally  gifted  to  bring  a  great  and  flourishing  state  to  ruin 
and  decay.  And  certainly  those  degenerate  arts  and  shifts, 
whereby  many  councillors  and  ministers  often  gain  both  favour 
with  tlieir  masters  and  estimation  with  the  people,  deserve  no 
other  name  than  a  certain  knack  of  fiddling;  being  things 
rather  pleasing  for  the  time,  and  graceful  to  themselves  only, 
than  advantageous  to  the  weal  and  advancement  of  the  state, 
whereof  they  are  ministers.  There  will  no  doubt  be  found  other 
councillors  and  ministers,  of  no  mean  character,  equal  to  their 
business,  and  able  to  govern  the  state  well,  so  as  to  preserve  it 
from  manifest  precipices  and  inconveniences,  who  nevertheless 
are  far  removed  from  the  ability  to  raise  and  amplify  an  empire 
in  power,  means,  and  fortune. 

But  be  the  workmen  what  they  may  be,  let  us  consider  the 
work  itself;  that  is,  what  is  the  true  greatness  of  kingdoms  and 
states  and  how  it  can  be  obtuned.  It  is  a  subject  indeed 
fit  for  princes  to  have  ever  in  their  hands  and  carefully  to  con- 
sider ;  to  the  end  that  neither  by  over-measuring  their  forces 
they  may  engage  in  vain  enterprises  beyond  their  power;  nor 
on  the  other  hand  by  undervaluing  them  they  may  demean 
themselves  to  timid  and  pusillanimous  counsels. 

The  greatness  of  an  empire  as  regards  its  size  and  territory 
falls  under  measure ;  as  regards  its  revenue  under  computation. 
The  number  of  the  population  may  be  taken  by  a  census ;  the 
number  and  greatness  of  cities  and  towns  by  maps  and  surveys. 
But  yet  there  is  nothing  among  civil  afiairs  more  subject  to 
error  than  the  forming  a  true  and  right  valuation  of  the  power 
and  forces  of  an  empire.  The  kingdom  of  heaven  is  likened  not 
to  an  acorn  or  any  larger  nut,  but  to  a  grain  of  mustard  seed  * ; 
which  is  the  smallest  of  all  seeds,  but  yet  has  within  itself  a 
certun  property  and  spirit  hastily  to  get  up  and  spread.    So 

>  St  Mattb.  zilL  31. 
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there  are  some  kingdoniB  and  states  very  great  in  extent  of 
ianioTj,  and  yet  not  apt  to  enlarge  or  command ;  and  some 
that  have  but  a  small  dimension  of  stem^  and  yet  are  apt  to  be 
the  foondations  of  great  monarcliies. 

Walled  towns^  stored  arsenals  and  armouries,  goodly  races  of 
horse,  chariots  of  war,  elephants,  ordnance,  artillery,  and  the 
like ;  all  this  is  but  a  sheep  in  a  lion's  skin,  except  the  breed 
and  disposition  of  the  people  be  stout  and  warlike.   Nay,  num- 
ber itself  in  armies  is  not  much  advantage,  where  the  people 
are  of  weak  courage ;  for,  as  Virgil  says,  it  never  troubles  the 
wolf  how  many  the  sheep  be.^     The  army  of  the  Persians  in 
the  plains  of  Arbela  was  such  a  vast  sea  of  people,  that  it 
Bomewhat  alarmed  the  commanders  in  Alexander's  army ;  who 
came  to  him  therefore  and  wished  him  to  set  upon  them  by 
night;  but  he  answered.  He  would  not  pilfer  the  victory :  and 
the  defeat  was  easy.*    When  Tigranes  the  Armenian,  being 
encamped  upon  a  hill  with  four  hundred  thousand  men,  dis* 
ooYered  the  army  of  the  Bomans  being  not  above  fourteen 
thousand  marching  towards  him,  he  made  himself  merry  with 
it,  and  said,  **  Yonder  men  are  too  many  for  an  embassage,  and 
too  few  for  a  fight."'    But  before  the  sun  set,  he  found  them 
enough  to  give  him  the  chase  with  infinite  slaughter*      Many 
are  the  examples  of  the  great  odds  between  number  and 
courage ;  so  that  it  may  be  set  down  as  a  sure  and  tried  rule, 
that  ^e  principal  point  of  greatness  in  any  state  is  that  the 
people  iteelf  be  by  race  and  disposition  warlike.     Neither  is 
oumey  the  sinews  of  war,  as  it  is  trivially  said,  where  the 
nnews  of   men's  arms   in  base    and  effeminate  people   are 
f^o^ng.    For  Solon  said  well  to  Croesus,  when  in  ostentation 
he  showed  him  his  gold,  **  Sir,  if  any  other  come  that  haa 
better  iron  than  you,  he  will  be  master  of  all  this  gold*''^ 
Therefore  let  any  prince  or  state  think  soberly  of  his  forces^ 
except  his  militia  of  natives  be  of  good  and  valiant  soldiers. 
And  let  princes,  on  the  other  side,  who  have  subjects  of  martial 
dispodtion,  know  their  own  strength,  unless  they  be  otherwise 
wanting  unto  themselves.     As  for  mercenary  forces,  (which  is 
the  usual  help  in  this  case,)  all  examples  show,  that  whatsoever 
^te  or  prince  rests  upon  them,  he  may  spread  his  feathers  for 
^time,  but  he  will  mew  them  soon  after. 

'  ^  EcL  tU.  52.  '  Plut  In  Alex.  c.  31 . 

'  PhiUTch  tk  LucnlL  27.  aDd  AppUn,  BelL  Mitbrid.  c.  85.         «  Cf.  LucUn't  Charon. 
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The  bleseing  of  Judah  and  lesachar  will  never  meet;  that 
the  same  people  or  nation  should  be  both  the  lion^s  whelp,  and 
the  ass  between^ burdens.^  Neither  will  it  be  that  a  people 
over-laid  with  taxes  should  ever  become  valiant  and  martial. 
It  is  true  that  taxes  levied  by  consent ,  of  the  state  do  abate 
men's  courage  less ;  as  it  has  been  seen  notably  in  the  excises 
of  the  Low  Countries ;  and,  in  some  degree,  in  the  subsidies 
of  England.  For  you  must  note,  that  we  speak  now  of  the 
heart  and  not  of  the  purse.  So  that  although  the  same  tribute 
and  tax,  laid  by  consent  or  by  imposing,  be  all  one  to  the  purse, 
yet  it  works  differently  upon  the  courage.  So  that  you  may  con- 
clude that  no  people  over-charged  with  tribute  is  fit  for  empire* 

Let  states  that  aim  at  greatness  take  heed  that  their  nobility 
and  gentlemen  do  not  multiply  too  fast ;  for  that  makes  the 
common  subject  grow  to  be  a  peasant  and  base  swain,  driven 
out  of  heart,  and  in  effect  but  the  gentleman's  labourer.  Even 
as  you  may  see  in  coppice  woods ;  if  you  leave  your  staddles 
too  thick,  you  will  never  have  clean  under-wood,  but  shrubs 
and  bushes.  So  in  countries,  if  the  gentlemen  be  too  many^ 
the  commons  will  be  base ;  and  you  will  bring  it  to  that,  that 
scarce  one  man  in  an  hundred  will  be  fit  for  an  heknet ;  especially 
as  to  the  infantry,  which  is  the  nerve  of  an  army :  and  so  there 
will  be  great  population  and  little  strength.  This  which  I 
speak  of  has  been  nowhere  better  seen  than  by  comparing  of 
Ei^land  and  France;  whereof  England,  though  far  less  in 
territory  and  population,  has  been  nevertheless  an  overmatch ; 
and  for  this  reason,  that  the  yeomen  and  lower  classes  of 
England  make  good  soldiers,  which  the  peasants  of  France  do 
not  And  herein  the  device  of  King  Henry  the  Seventh  (where- 
of I  have  spoken  largely  in  the  history  of  his  life)  was  pro- 
found and  admirable:  in  making  farms  and  houses  of  husbandry 
of  a  standard ;  that  is,  maintained  with  suck  a  proportion  of 
land  attached  inseparably  to  them,  as  may  allow  a  subject  to 
live  in  convenient  plenty  and  no  servile  condition;  and  to  keep 
the  plough  in  the  hands  of  the  owners,  or  at  least  the  tenants, 
and  not  mere  hirelings.  And  thus  indeed  you  shall  attain  to 
Virgil's  character  which  he  gives  to  ancient  Italy : 
Terra  potens  armis,  atque  ubere  glebse.* 


»  Gen.  adlx.  9.  14. 

'  Viiig.  JEn,  L  531.:  Hesperia  called,  a  land  divinely  blewed, 

Of  f trength  in  arms  and  fhiitful  soU  possessed. 
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Neitber  is  that  state^  (which,  for  anything  I  know,  is  almost 
peculiar  to  England,  and  hardly  to  be  found  anywhere  else, 
except  it  be  perhaps  in  Poland,)  to  be  passed  over ;  I  mean 
the  state  of  free  servants  and  attendants  upon  noblemen  and 
gentlemen,  who  are  no  ways  inferior  to  the  yeomanry  as  in*- 
fantry.  And  therefore  out  of  all  question,  the  splendour  and 
magnificence  and  great  retinues  and  hospitality  of  noblemen 
and  gentlemen  received  into  custom  conduce  much  unto  mar- 
tial greatness;  whereas,  contrariwise,  the  close  and  reserved 
living  of  noblemen  and  gentlemen  causes  a  penury  of  military 
forces. 

By  all  means  it  is  to  be  looked  to,  that  the  trunk  of  Nebu- 
chadnezzar's tree  of  monarchy '  be  great  enough  to  bear  the 
branches  and  the  boughs ;  that  is,  that  the  natural  subjects  of 
the  crown  or  state  bear  a  suflScient  proportion  to  the  stranger 
subjects  that  they  govern.  Therefore  all  states  that  are  liberal 
of  naturalization  towards  strangers  are  fit  for  empire.  For  to 
think  that  an  handfiil  of  people  can,  with  the  greatest  courage 
and  policy  in  the  world,  embrace  too  large  extent  of  dominion, 
it  may  hold  for  a  time,  but  it  will  fail  suddenly.  The  Spartans 
were  a  difficult  and  jealous  people  in  point  of  naturalization ; 
whereby,  while  they  kept  their  compass,  they  stood  firm ;  but 
when  they  did  spread,  and  their  boughs  were  become  too  great 
for  dieir  stem,  they  became  a  windfall  upon  the  sudden*  Never 
was  any  state  in  this  point  so  open  to  receive  strangers  into 
their  body  as  were  the  Romans ;  therefore  it  sorted  with  them 
accordingly,  for  they  grew  to  the  greatest  monarchy.  Their 
manner  was  to  grant  naturalization^  which  they  called  the  right 
of  citizenship,  and  to  grant  it  in  the  highest  degree,  that  is,  not 
only  the  right  of  commerce,  the  right  of  marriage,  the  right  of 
inheritance ;  but  also,  the  right  of  voting,  and  the  right  of 
bearing  office ;  and  this  not  to  single  persons  alone,  but  like- 
wise to  whole  families ;  yea,  to  cities,  and  sometimes  to  national 
Add  to  this  their  custom  of  plantation  of  colonies,  whereby 
the  Boman  plant  was  removed  into  tixe  soil  of  other  nations ; 
and  putting  both  constitutions  together,  you  will  say,  tiiat  it 
was  not  the  Romans  that  spread  upon  the  world,  but  it  was 
the  world  that  spread  upon  the  Romans :  and  that  was  the 
surest  way  of  greatness.   I  have  marvelled  sometimes  at  Spain, 

■  Daniel,  c.  !▼. 
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how  ihey  clasp  and  contain  so  large  dominions  with  so  few 
natural  Spaniards ;  but  sure  the  whole  compass  of  Spain  is  a 
very  great  body  of  a  tree,  far  above  Borne  and  Sparta  at  the 
first  And  besides,  though  they  have  not  had  that  usage  to 
naturalize  liberally,  yet  they  have  that  which  is  next  to  it ;  that 
is,  to  employ,  almost  indifferently,  all  nations  in  their  militia  of 
ordinary  soldiers;  yea, and  sometimes  in  their  highest  commands. 
Nay,  it  seems  at  this  instant  they  are  sensible  of  this  want  o£ 
natives  and  desire  to  remedy  it ;  as  appears  by  the  pragmatical 
sanction  published  in  this  year. 

It  is  certain  that  sedentary  and  within-door  arts,  and  delicate 
manufactures  (that  require  rather  the  finger  than  the  arm,)  have 
in  their  nature  a  contrariety  to  a  military  disposition.  And 
generally  all  warlike  people  are  a  little  idle,  and  love  danger 
better  than  work ;  neither  must  they  be  too  much  broken  off  it, 
if  they  shall  be  preserved  in  vigour.  Therefore  it  was  great 
advantage  in  the  ancient  states  of  Sparta,  Athens,  Rome,  and 
others,  that  they  had  the  use  of  slaves  who  commonly  dis- 
patched those  manufactiures.  But  that  is  abolished  in  greatest 
part  by  the  Christian  law.  That  which  comes  nearest  to  it  is 
to  leave  those  arts  chiefly  to  strangers,  who  for  that  purpose 
are  to  be  invited  or  at  least  easily  received,  and  to -contain  the 
principal  bulk  of  the  vulgar  natives  within  those  three  kinds ; 
tillers  of  the  ground,  free  servants,  and  handicraftsmen  of  strong 
and  manly  arts,  as  smiths,  masons,  carpenters,  and  the  like ; 
not  reckoning  professed  soldiers. 

But  above  all,  for  empire  and  greatness,  it  is  of  most  im- 
portance that  a  nation  profess  arms  as  their  principal  honour, 
study,  and  occupation.  For  the  things  which  we  have  formerly 
spoken  of  are  but  qualifications  for  the  use  of  arms ;  and  what 
is  qualification  without  intention  and  act  ?  Bomulus  after  his 
death  (as  they  report  or  feign),  sent  an  injunction  to  the  Romans, 
that  above  all  they  should  attend  to  arms,  and  then  they  should 
prove  the  greatest  empire  of  the  world.*  The  fabric  of  the  state 
of  Sparta  was  wholly  and  carefully  (though  not  wisely)  framed 
and  composed  to  that  scope  and  end  to  make  the  people  warriors. 
The  Persians  and  Macedonians  had  it  for  a  flash.  The  Britons, 
Gauls,  Germans,  Goths,  Saxons,  Normans,  and  others,  had 
it  for  a  time.  The  Turks  have  it  at  this  day,  (being  not  a 
little  stimulated  thereto  by  their  law^)  though  in  great  de- 

"  Livy,L  16. 
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dinadon.  Of  ChriBtian  Europe  they  that  still  have  it  are  in 
effect  only  the  Spaniards.  But  it  is  so  plain  that  every  man  • 
profits  most  in  that  to  which  he  most  attends,  that  it  needs  not 
to  be  stood  upon.  It  is  enough  to  point  at  it ;  that  no  nation, 
which  does  not  directly  profess  arms  and  devote  themselves 
to  the  practice  thereof,  may  look  to  have  any  special  greatness 
fall  into  their  mouths.  And  on  the  other  side  it  is  a  most  certain 
(nrade  of  time,  that  those  states  that  continue  long  in  that  pro* 
fession  (as  llie  Romans  and  Turks  principally  have  done),  do 
wonders  in  extension  of  empire :  and  those  that  have  professed 
arms  but  for  an  age  have  notwithstanding  commonly  attained 
that  greatness  in  that  age  which  maintained  them  long  after, 
when  llieir  profession  and  exercise  of  arms  has  grown  to  decay. 
Incident  to  this  point  is  for  a  state  to  have  those  laws  or 
customs  which  may  reach  forth  unto  them  just  occasions  or  at 
least  pretexts  for  making  war.  For  there  is  that  justice  im- 
printed in  the  nature  of  men,  that  they  enter  not  upon  wars 
(whereof  BO  many  calamities  do  ensue),  but  upon  some  weighty, 
at  tlie  least  specious,  grounds  and  quarrels.  The  Turk  has  at 
hand  for  the  cause  of  war  the  propagation  of  his  law  or  sect ;  a 
quarrel  that  he  may  always  command.  The  Bomans,  though  they 
esteemed  the  extending  the  limits  of  their  empire  to  be  great 
honour  to  their  generals  when  it  was  done,  yet  they  never  rested 
upon  that  alone  to  begin  a  war.  First  therefore,  let  nations  that 
pretend  to  greatness  have  this,  that  they  be  quickly  sensible  of 
wrongs,  either  upon  borderers,  merchants,  or  public  ministers ; 
and  that  they  sit  not  too  long  upon  a  provocation.  Secondly, 
let  them  be  prompt  and  ready  to  give  aids  and  succours  to  their 
confederates  and  aUies,  as  it  ever  was  with  the  Bomans ;  inso- 
much^ as  if  the  confederate  had  leagues  defensive  with  divers 
other  states,  and  upon  invasion  offered  did  implore  their  aids 
severally,  yet  the  Bomans  would  ever  be  the  foremost  and 
leave  it  to  none  other  to  have  the  honour.  As  for  the  wars 
which  were  anciently  made  on  the  behalf  of  a  kind  of  party  or 
tacit  conformity  of  estate,  I  do  not  see  how  they  may  be  well 
justified ;  as  when  the  Bomans  made  a  war  for  the  liberty  of 
Crreece;  or  when  the  Lacedemonians  and  Athenians  made 
wars^  to  set  up  or  pull  down  democracies  and  oligarchies ;  or 
when  wars  were  made  by  commonwealths  and  princes,  under 
the  pretence  of  justice  or  protection,  to  deliver  the  subjects  of 
others  from  tyranny  and  oppression,  and  the  like.     Let  it 
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gufBce  for  the  present,  that  no  estate  expect  to  be  great  that  is 
not  awake  upon  any  just  occasion  of  arming. 

No  body  can  be  healthful  without  exercise,  neither  natural 
body  nor  politic ;  and  certdnly  to  a  kingdom  or  estate  a  just 
and  honourable  war  is  the  true  exercise.  A  civil  war  indeed 
is  like  the  heat  of  a  fever ;  but  a  foreign  war  is  like  the  heat  of 
exercise,  and  serves  most  of  all  to  keep  the  body  in  health.  For 
in  a  slothful  peace  both  courage  will  effeminate  and  manners 
corrupt  But  howsoever  it  be  for  happiness,  without  all  ques- 
tion for  greatness,  it  makes  to  be  still  for  the  most  part  in  arms; 
and  the  strength  of  a  veteran  army  (though  it  be  doubtless  a 
costly  business),  always  on  foot,  is  that  which  commonly  gives 
the  law,  or  at  least  the  reputation  amongst  all  neighbour  states, 
as  may  be  well  seen  in  Spain;  which  has  had,  in  one  part  or 
other,  a  veteran  army  ahnost  oontinuallyj  now  by  the  space  of 
six-score  years. 

To  be  master  of  the  sea,  is  an  abridgment  of  a  monarchy. 
Cicero  writing  to  Atticus  of  Pompey's  preparation  against 
Csesar,  says, ''  Pompey's  counsel  is  plainly  that  of  Themistocles, 
for  he  thinks  that  whoever  is  master  of  tixe  sea  is  master  of  the 
empire.''  ^  And  without  doubt  Pompey  had  tired  out  and  re- 
duced  Cassar,  if  upon  vain  confidence  he  had  not  left  that  way. 
We  see  the  great  effects  of  battles  by  sea  from  many  instances. 
The  battle  of  Actium  decided  the  empire  of  the  world.  The 
battle  of  Lepanto  arrested  the  greatness  of  the  Turk.  There 
be  certainly  many  examples  where  sea-fights  have  put  an  end 
to  the  war ;  but  this  is,  when  princes  or  states  have  risked  their 
whole  fortune  upon  the  battles.  But  thus  much  is  certain, 
that  he  that  commands  the  sea  is  at  great  liberty,  and  may  take 
as  much  and  as  little  of  the  war  as  he  will ;  whereas  those 
that  be  strongest  by  land  are  many  times  nevertheless  in  great 
straits.  Surely  at  this  day  with  us  of  Europe  the  advantage  of 
strength  at  sea  (which  is  one  of  the  principal  dowries  of  this 
kingdom  of  Great  Britain)  is  great ;  both  because  most  of  the 
kingdoms  of  Europe  are  not  merely  inland,  but  girt  with  the 
sea  most  part  of  their  compass ;  and  because  the  wealth  and 
treasures  of  both  Indies  seem  in  great  part  but  an  accessory  to 
the  command  of  the  sea. 

The  wars  of  latter  ages  seem  to  be  made  in  the  dark,  in 
respect  of  the  glory  and  honour  which  reflected  upon  men  frmn  the 

>  ac.  £p.  ad  Att.  z.  8. 
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wars  in  ancient  time.  There  be  now  for  martial  enconragement 
aome  degrees  and  orders  of  chivalry^  which  nevertiieleae  are 
conferred  promiscuously  upon  soldiers  and  no  soldiers;  and 
aome  remembrance  perhaps  upon  the  escutcheon^  and  some 
hospitals  for  maimed  soldiers,  and  such  like  tilings.  But  in 
andent  times,  tiie  trophies  erected  upon  the  place  of  the  victory, 
the  funeral  laudatives  and  monuments  for  those  that  died  in  the 
wars,  the  crowns  and  garlands  personal,  the  style  of  emperor, 
which  the  great  kings  of  the  world  afterwards  borrowed,  the 
triumphs  of  the  generals  upon  their  return,  the  great  donatives 
and  laigesses  to  tiie  soldiers  upon  the  disbanding  of  tiie  armies, 
tiiese,  I  say,  and  such  like  dazzling  honours,  were  tilings  able  to 
inflame  all  men's  courage  and  excite  even  the  coldest  breast ;  but 
above  aU,  that  of  the  triumph  among  the  Bomans  was  not  a 
pageant  or  gaudery  but  one  of  tiie  wisest  and  noblest  institutions 
that  ever  was.  For  it  contained  three  tilings,  honour  to  the 
general^  riches  to  the  treasury  out  of  tiie  spoils,  and  donatives  to 
the  army.  But  tiiat  honour  perhaps  were  not  fit  for  monai^ 
chies,  except  it  be  in  the  person  of  the  monarch  himself  or  his 
sons ;  as  it  came  to  pass  in  the  times  of  the  Bomao  emperors, 
irho  did  appropriate  the  actual  triumphs  to  themselves  and  tiieir 
sons  for  such  wars  as  they  achieved  in  person,  and  left  only 
for  wars  achieved  by  subjects  some  triumphal  garments  and 
ensigns  to  tiie  generaL 

To  conclude :  no  man  can,  by  taking  tiiought,  as  tiie  Scripture 
saith,''add  one  cubit  to  his  stature"^  in  this  littie  model  of  a  man's 
body;  but  in  tiie  great  frame  of  kingdoms  and  commonwealths 
it  is  in  the  power  of  princes  or  states  to  add  amplitude  and 
greatness  to  tiieir  kingdoms.  For  by  wisely  introducing  such  or- 
dinances, constitutions,  and  customs,  as  we  have  now  touched, 
and  others  like  tiiem  tiiey  may  sow  greatness  to  their  posterity 
and  succession.  But  tiiese  counsels  are  commonly  not  observed, 
but  left  to  take  their  chance.    ' 

Such  tiien  are  tiie  thoughts  that  now  occur  to  me  touching 
the  extension  of  empire.  But  what  avails  this  consideration, 
seeing  that  the  Boman  is  supposed  to  have  been  tiie  last  of 
earthly  monarchies?  -Yet  because  the  extension  of  empire 
was  set  down  as  the  last  of  the  three  political  duties,  I  could 
not  have  passed  it  by  altogether  without  deviating  from  my 

>  St  Biattb.  vL  27. ;  St  Luke,  xlt  25. 
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proposed  course.  There  remains  now  the  other  of  the  two 
deficients  which  I  mentioned  ;  namely,  the  treatise  of  Uniyersal 
Justice,  or  the  Fountains  of  Equity. 

All  who  have  written  concerning  laws  have  written  either 
as  philosophers  or  lawyers.  The  philosophers  lay  down  many 
precepts  fair  in  argument,  but  not  applicable  to  use:  the  lawyers, 
being  subject  and  addicted  to  the  positive  rules  either  of  the  laws 
of  their  own  country  or  else  of  the  Roman  or  Pontifical,  have 
no  freedom  of  opinion,  but  as  it  were  talk  in  bonds.  But 
surely  the  consideration  of  this  properly  belongs  to  statesmen, 
who  best  understand  the  condition  of  civil  society^  welfare  of  the 
people,  natural  equity,  customs  of  nations,  and  different  forms 
of  government ;  and  who  may  therefore  determine  laws  by  the 
rules  and  principles  both  of  natural  equity  and  policy.  Where- 
fore let  it  be  my  present  object  to  go  to  the  fountains  of  justice 
and  public  expediency,  and  endeavour  with  reference  to  the 
several  provinces  of  law  to  exhibit  a  character  and  idea  of 
justice,  in  general  comparison  with  which  the  laws  of  particular 
states  and  kingdoms  may  be  tested  and  amended.  I  will  now 
therefore  according  to  my  custom  set  forth  an  example  thereof 
in  one  of  its  heads. 

Example  of  a  Treatise  on  Universal  Justice  or  the  Fountains 
of  Equity y  by  Aphorisms:  one  Title  of  it 

PREFACE. 

APHOBI3M   1. 

In  Civil  Society,  eitiier  law  or  force  prevails.  But  there 
is  a  kind  of  force  which  pretends  law,  and  a  kind  of  law  which 
savours  of  force  rather  than  equity.  Whence  there  are  three 
fountains  of  injustice ;  namely,  mere  force,  a  malicious  ensnare - 
ment  under  colour  of  law,  and  harshness  of  the  law  itself. 

AFHOB13M  2. 

The  ground  on  which  private  right  rests  is  this.  He  who 
commits  an  injury,  receives  either  pleasure  or  profit  from  the 
act,  but  incurs  danger  from  the  precedent.  For  otiiers  do  not 
share  in  the  particular  pleasure  or  profit,  but  look  upon  the  pre- 
cedent as  concerning  themselves  And  hence  they  readily  agree 
to  protect  themselves  by  laws,  that  the  course  of  injury  may 
not  come  round  to  them  in  turn.  But  if  through  the  state  of 
the  times,  and  a  communion  of  guilt,  it  happen  that  tiiose 
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wliom  a  law  pioteets  are  not  ao  numerous  or  so  powerful  as  those 
wham  it  endangers^  a  party  is  made  to  oyerthrow  the  kw;  and 
this  is  often  the  case. 

AFHOBISM  3. 
Private  right  depends  upon  the  protection  of  public  right. 
For  the  law  protects  the  people^  and  magistrates  protect  the 
hwa;  but  the  authority  of  the  magistrates  depends  on  the 
sovereign  power  of  the  government^  the  structure  of  the  oon- 
Btitationj  and  the  fundamental  laws.  Wherefore^  if  this  part 
of  the  constitution  be  sound  and  healthjj  the  laws  will  be  of 
good  effect^  but  if  not,  there  vnll  be  little  security  in  them. 

APHORISM  4. 

It  is  not  however  the  only  object  of  public  law>  to  be  at- 
tached as  llie  guardian  of  private  right,  to  protect  it  from 
violation  and  prevent  injuries;  but  it  extends  also  to  religion, 
anns,  discipline,  ornaments,  wealth,  and  in  a  word^  to  every- 
thing that  regards  the  well-being  of  a  state. 

APHOBISU  5. 

The  end  and  scope  which  laws  should  have  in  view,  and  to 
which  iSbej  should  direct  their  decrees  and  sanctions,  is  no  other 
than  the  happiness  of  the  citizens.  And  this  will  be  effected^ 
if  the  people  be  rightiy  trained  in  piety  and  religion,  sound 
in  morality^  protected  by  arms  against  foreign  enemies,  guarded 
by  the  shield  of  the  laws  against  civil  discords  and  private  injuries, 
obedient  to  the  government  and  the  magistrates,  and  rich  and 
flourishing  in  forces  and  wealth.  And  for  all  these  objects 
laws  are  the  sinews  and  instrument& 

AFHOBISM  6. 

This  end  the  best  laws  attain,  but  many  pass  wide  it  For 
iheie  is  a  strange  and  extreme  difference  in  laws ;  some  being 
excellent,  some  moderately  good,  and  others  entirely  vicious. 
I  ^nll  therefore  set  down,  according  to  the  best  of  my  judgment, 
what  may  be  called  certain  ''laws  of  laws,"  whereby  we  may 
derive  information  as  to  the  good  or  ill  set  down  and  determined 
in  every  law. 

APHOBISU  7. 

7.  But  before  I  proceed  to  the  actual  body  of  particular 

laws,  I  will  take  a  brief  survey  of  the  virtues  and  dignities  of 

laws  in  generaL     That  law  may  be  set  down  as  good,  which  is 

certain  in  meaning,  just  in  precept,  convenient,  in  execution^ 
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agreeable  to  the  form  of  government^  and  productive  of  virtcie 
in  those  that  live  under  it 

TITLE  L 

Of  the  Primary  Dignity  of  Laws,  that  they  he  certain. 

APHOBISM  8. 

Certunty  is  bo  essential  to  law^  that  law  cannot  even  be  jusi; 
without  it.  ''For  if  the  trumpet  give  an  uncertain  8oun<]^ 
who  shall  prepare  himself  to  the  battle  ?  " '  So  if  the  law  give 
an  uncertain  sounds  who  shall  prepare  to  obey  it  ?  It  ought; 
therefore  to  warn  before  it  strikes.  It  is  well  sidd  also, ''  That 
that  is  the  best  law  which  leaves  least  to  the  discretion  of  the 
judge ; "  *  and  this  comes  from  the  certainty  of  it 

APHOBISM  9. 
Uncertainty  of  laws  is  of  two  kinds ;  the  one,  where  no  law 
is  prescribed;  the  other,  where  the  law  is  ambiguous  and  obscure. 
We  must  therefore  speak  first  of  cases  omitted  by  the  law,  that 
in  these  also  we  may  find  some  rule  of  certainty. 

Of  Cases  omitted  by  the  Law. 

APHORISM   10. 

The  narrow  compass  of  human  wisdom  cannot  take  in  all  the 
cases  which  time  may  discover;  whence  new  and  omitted 
cases  often  present  themselves.  For  these,  the  remedy  or 
supplement  is  threefold ;  namely,  by  reference  to  similar  cases, 
by  employment  of  examples  which  have  not  yet  grown  into  law, 
and  by  jurisdictions  empowered  to  decide  according  to  the 
arbitration  of  a  good  man  and  sound  discretion,  whether  they 
be  Praetorian  or  Censorian  Courts. 

Of  Reference  to  Similar  Cases,  and  the  Extensions  of  Laws. 
APHOBISM   11. 

In  omitted  cases,  the  rule  of  law  is  to  be  drawn  from  cases 
similar  to  them,  but  with  caution  and  judgment;  wherdn  the 
following  rules  are  to  be  observed :  Let  reason  be  esteemed 
prolific,  and  custom  barren.  Custom  must  not  make  cases. 
Whatever  therefore  is  received  contrary  to  the  reason  of  a 
law,  or  even  where  its  reason  is  obscure,  must  not  be  drawn 
into  consequence. 

>  1  Corinth.  xIt.  S.  •  Arist  Kbet  L  1. 
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APHOEISM   12. 

Gfeat  pnUic  good  draws  omitted  cases  to  itself.  Wherefore 
when  any  law  notoriously  and  to  an  extraordinary  dq^e 
respects  and  procures  the  good  of  the  people^  let  its  interpreta- 
tion be  wide  and  comprehensive. 

APHOSISM  13. 
It  is  harsh  to  torture  laws,  in  order  that  laws  may  torture  men. 
We  would  not  therefore  that  penal,  much  less  capital  laws  be 
extended  to  new  offences.  If  however  the  offence  be  old  and 
taken  cognizance  of  by  the  laws,  but  the  prosecution  thereo 
fall  upon  a  new  case,  unprovided  for  by  the  laws,  we  ought  by 
all  means  to  depart  from  the  decrees  of  law  rather  than  leave 
oflfences  unpunished. 

APHOBISM  14. 
In  statutes  which  directly  repeal  the  common  law  (especially 
in  matters  of  frequent  occurrence  and  long  standing),  we 
approve  not  the  proceeding  by  similarity  to  cases  omitted. 
For  when  the  state  has  long  been  without  the  entire  law,  and 
that  too  in  expressed  cases,  there  is  little  danger  in  allowing 
the  cases  omitted  to  wait  for  a  remedy  firom  a  new  statute. 

AFHOEISM  15. 
Statutes,  which  have  a  manifest  relation  to  the  time  when  they 
were  made  and  spring  out  of  a  temporary  emergency  of  state, 
when  the  state  of  the  times  is  altered,  should  have  all  their 
doe,  if  they  retain  their  authority  in  the  cases  proper  to  them ; 
for  it  would  be  preposterous  to  wrest  them  to  omitted  cases. 

APHOBISM  16. 
Consequence  does  not  draw  consequence,  but  the  6xtendon 
flhonld  stop  within  the  next  cases;  otherwise  thex:e  will  be  a 
gradoal  lapse  into  dissimilar  cases,  and  sharpness  of  wit  will 
have  greater  power  than  authority  of  law. 

APHOBISM   17. 
When  laws  and  statutes  are  concise  in  style,  extend  freely ; 
when  they  enumerate  particular  cases,  more  cautiously.     For 
as  exception  corroborates  the  application  of  law  in  cases  not  ex- 
cepted, so  enumeration  invalidates  it  in  cases  not  enumerated. 

APHOBISM   18. 

An  explanatory  statute  stops  the  streams  of  the  statute  which 
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it  expkunB,  and  neither  of  them  admit  of  extension  afterwards. 
For  the  judge  must  not  make  a  super-extension^  wlien  the  layr 
has  once  begun  an  extension. 

APHOBISM  19. 
Formality  of  words  and  acts  admits  not  of  an  extension  to 
similar  cases.     For  formality  loses  its  character  when  it  possea 
from  custom  to  discretion ;  and  the  introduction  of  new  things 
destroys  the  majesty  of  the  old* 

APHOBISH  20. 
The  extension  of  the  law  to  posthumous  cases,  which  had  no 
existence  at  the  time  of  the  passing  of  the  law  is  easy.  For 
where  a  case  could  not  be  expressed,  as  having  no  existence, 
a  case  omitted  is  taken  for  a  case  expressed,  if  there  be  the 
same  reason  for  it 

Enough  then  on  the  extensions  of  laws  in  cases  omitted.     I 
wiU  now  speak  of  the  employment  of  examples. 

On  Examples,  and  their  Use. 

APHOBISM  21. 

I  now  come  to  speak  of  examples,  from  which  justice  is  to 
be  derived  when  the  law  is  deficient  Of  custom,  which  is  a 
kind  of  law,  and  of  examples  which  by  firequent  use  have 
passed  into  custom  as  a  tacit  law/  I  will  speak  in  their  place. 
But  here  I  will  speak  of  such  examples  as  happen  seldom 
and  at  distant  intervals,  and  have  not  yet  acquired  the  force 
of  law ;  to  show  when,  and  with  what  caution,  the  rule  of  justice 
may  be  sought  from  tiiem  where  the  law  is  deficient 

APHOBISM  22. 
Examples  are  to  be  sought  from  good  and  moderate  times, 
not  from  such  as  are  tyrannical,  factious,  or  dissolute.    For 
those  belonging  to  such  times  are  spurious  in  tiieir  origin,  and 
ratiier  injurious  than  instructive. 

APHOBISM  23. 
Of  examples  the  latest  are  to  be  accounted  tiie  safest  For 
why  should  not  tiiat  which  has  been  lately  done  witixout  any 
subsequent  inconvenience  be  done  again  ?  But  yet  they  have 
less  autiiority ;  and  if  it  happen  that  a  reform  be  needed,  modem 
examples  savour  more  of  their  own  age  tiian  of  right  reason. 
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APHORISM  24. 

Andent  examples  are  to  be  receiyed  cantioiisly^  and  with 
proper  selection.  For  the  lapse  of  time  makes  many  alterar 
tions,  80  that  what  in  respect  of  time  appears  andent  is^  by 
reason  of  the  confusion  which  it  makes  and  its  inconformity  to 
tiie  present  state  of  things^  really  new.  Wherefore  the  best 
examples  are  those  of  the  middle  time^  or  else  such  a  time  as  is 
most  in  conformity  with  the  present  age ;  and  this  is  sometimes 
to  be  found  in  a  more  remote  age  rather  than  in  that  imme- 
diately preceding.     « 

APHOBISM  25. 

Keep  within^  or  rather  on  tins  side  of  the  limits  of  the 
example,  and  on  no  account  go  beyond  them.  For  where 
there  is  no  rule  of  law,  everything  should  be  looked  on  with 
raspicion;  and  therefore,  as  in  obscure  cases,  be  very  carefiil 
W  you  proceed. 

APHOBISM  26. 
Beware  of  fragments,  and  epitomes  of  examples ;  and  look 
carefully  into  the  whole  of  the  examples  with  all  the  process 
thereof.  For  if  it  be  unreasonable  to  judge  of  part  of  a  law, 
without  examining  the  whole ;  much  more  ought  this  to  have 
weight  in  examples,  the  use  whereof  is  doubtful,  if  they  do  not 
«x«ctly  correspond. 

APHOBISM  27. 
It  is  of  great  importance  through  what  hands  examples 
have  passed,  and  by  whom  they  have  been  sanctioned.  For  if 
they  have  only  passed  among  clerks  and  secretaries,  in  the 
ordinary  course  of  the  court,  without  the  manifest  knowledge 
of  the  higher  officers ;  or  among  the  teacher  of  all  errors,  the 
people ;  ihey  are  to  be  condemned  and  held  of  little  account. 
Bot  if  they  have  passed  under  the  eyes  of  senators,  judges,  or 
the  principal  courts,  in  such  a  manner  that  they  must  needs 
haye  been  strengthened  by  at  least -the  tacit  approval  of  the 
judges,  they  are  entitled  to  more  authority. 

APHOBISM  28. 

Examples,  which  even  though  they  have  been  litde  used  have 

heen  published,  yet  having  been  well  debated  and  ventilated 

1^  diaconrse  and  discussion,  deserve  more  authority ;  but  those, 

whidi  have  lain  as  it  were  buried  in  desks  and  archives  and 
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have  openly  passed  into  oblivion,  deserve  less.    For  exsLixkploi 
Uke  waters  are  most  wholesome  in  a  running  stream. 

APHORISM  29. 
Examples  which  have  reference  to  laws  should  not  be  sojxght 
from  historians,  but  from  public  acts  and  the  more  careful  tradi- 
tions.  For  it  is  a  misfortune  even  of  the  best  historians,  that  thej- 
do  not  dweU  sufficientlj  upon  laws  and  judicial  acts ;  or  if  by 
chance  thej  use  some  diligence  therein,  yet  they  differ  greatly 
from  the  authentic  reporters. 

AFHOBISM  30. 

An  example,  which  the  same  or  the  succeeding  age  has 
upon  the  recurrence  of  the  case  rejected,  should  not  be  readily 
re-admitted.  For  the  fact  that  it  was  once  adopted  does  not  tell 
so  much  in  its  favour,  as  the  subsequent  abandonment  tells 
against  it. 

AFHOBISM  31. 

Examples  are  to  be  used  for  advice,  not  for  rules  and  orders. 
Wherefore  let  them  be  so  employed  as  to  turn  the  authority 
of  the  past  to  the  use  of  the  present. 

Enough  then  of  instruction  from  examples  where  the  law 
is  deficient  I  must  now  speak  of  the  Courts  Praetorian  and 
Censorian. 

On  Courts  PrtBtorian  and  Censorian. 

APHORISM  32. 

Let  there  be  courts  and  jurisdictions  to  determine,  by  the 
judgment  and  discretion  of  a  conscientious  man,  when  the  rule 
of  the  law  is  deficient  For  the  law  (as  has  been  before  said) 
cannot  provide  for  all  cases,  but  is  adapted  to  meet  such  as 
generally  occur.  And  time,  according  to  the  ancient  saying,  is 
the  wisest  of  all  things  ^  and  daily  creates  and  invents  new  cases. 

APHOBISM  33. 
Fresh  cases  happen  both  in  criminal  causes  which  require 
punishment,  and  in  civil  causes  which  require  relief.  The  courts 
which  take  cognizance  of  the  former  I  call  Censorian,  those 
which  respect  the  latter.  Praetorian. 

APHOBISM  34. 

Let  the  Censorian  Courts  have  power  and  jnrisdiotioni  not 

>  Xen.  HeU.  iU.  8.  2. 
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onlj  to  punish  new  offences,  but  also  to  iDcrease  the  punish- 
ments appointed  by  law  for  old  ones^  where  the  cases  are 
heinous  and  enormous,  provided  they  are  not  capital.  For  an 
enormous  crime  has  somewhat  of  the  nature  of  a  new  one. 

APHOBISM  35. 
In  like  manner  let  the  Prsetorian  Courts  have  power  both  to 
abate  the  rigor  of  the  law  and  to  supply  its  defects.     For  if 
reUef  is  due  to  a  person  whom  the  law  has  neglected,  much, 
more  is  it  due  to  one  whom  it  has  wounded. 

APHOBISM  36. 

Let  these  Prsetorian  and  Censorian  Courts  entirely  confine 
tliemselYes  to  monstrous  and  extraordinary  cases,  and  not  en- 
<9X)ach  upon  the  ordinary  jurisdictions,  lest  they  rather  tend  to 
supplant  than  to  supply  the  law. 

APHOBISM  37. 

Let  these  jurisdictions  reside  only  in  the  supreme  courts,  and 
not  be  shared  by  the  lower;  for  the  power  of  supplying,  ex- 
tending, and  moderating  laws,  differs  little  from  that  of  making 
them. 

APHOBISM  38. 

Let  not  these  courts  be  entrusted  to  the  charge  of  one  man, 
but  let  them  consist  of  many.  And  let  not  the  decrees  go 
forth  in  silence,  but  let  the  judges  give  the  reasons  of  their 
decision,  and  that  openly  and  in  full  court ;  so  that  what  is 
free  in  point  of  power  may  yet  be  restrained  by  regard  to 
character  and  reputation. 

APHOBISM  39. 
Let  there  be  no  authority  to  shed  blood ;  nor  let  sentence  be 
pronounced  in  any  court  upon  capital  cases,  except  according  to 
a  known  and  certain  law.  God  himself  denounced  death  before 
he  inflicted  it.  Nor  should  a  man  be  deprived  of  his  life,  who 
did  not  first  know  that  he  was  risking  it. 

APHOBISM  40. 
In  the  Censorian  Courts,  let  there  be  opportunity  for  three 
Terdicts ;  that  the  judges  may  not  be  obliged  to  acquit  or  con- 
demn, but  be  at  liberty  to  declare  the  fact  "not  proven.'* 
And  besides  the  penalty,  let  there  be  power  also  to  inflict  a 
note  or  mark;  such  I  mean  as  shall  not  extend  to  actual 
pmushment,  but  may  end  either  in  admonition  only,  or  in  a 
light  disgrace ;  punishing  the  offender  as  it  were  with  a  blush. 
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APHOBISM  41. 

In  Cenaorian  Courts,  let  the  commencements  and  middle 
acts  of  all  great  crimes  and  offences  be  punished,  even  thou^H 
the  end  be  not  consummated.  And  let  this  be  even  the  prin- 
cipal use  of  these  courts ;  for  it  is  as  well  the  part  of  severity 
to  punish  the  commencements  of  crimen,  as  of  mercy  to  prevent 
their  completion,  by  punishing  the  intermediate  acts. 

APHORISM  42. 

Especial  care  must  be  taken  in  Praetorian  Courts,  not  -fco 
afford  relief  in  such  cases  as  the  law  has  not  so  much  omitted, 
as  despised  for  their  unimportance,  or  for  their  odious  nature 
judged  unworthy  of  redress* 

APHOBISM  43. 
It  is  of  the  greatest  importance  to  the  certainty  of  laws  (of 
which  I  am  now  treating),  that  Praetorian  Courts  be  not  allowed 
to  swell  and  overflow,  so  as,  under  colour  of  mitigating  the 
rigotir  of  the  law,  to  break  its  strength  and  relax  its  sinews^ 
by  drawing  everything  to  be  a  matter  of  discretion. 

APHORISM  44. 
Let  not  the  Praetorian  Courts  have  authority,  under  any 
pretext  of  equity,  to  decree  agiunst  an  express  statute.    For  in 
that  case  the  judge  would  pass  into  the  legislator,  and  every- 
thing would  be  at  discretion. 

APHORISM  45. 
Some  hold  that  the  jurisdiction  which  decrees  according 
to  equity  and  conscience,  and  that  which  proceeds  according 
to  strict  justice,  ought  to  be  deputed  to  the  same  courts ;  but 
others  would  have  them  kept  separate.  I  am  clearly  for  keep- 
ing them  separate.  For  if  there  be  a  mixture  of  jurisdictions, 
the  distinction  of  cases  will  not  be  retained,  but  discretion 
will  in  the  end  supersede  the  law. 

APHORISM  46. 

The  Praetor's  Table  at  Rome,  wherein  he  set  down  and 
published  the  rules  by  which  he  meant  to  judge,  was  not  es* 
tablished  without  good  reason.  And  after  this  example,  judges 
in  the  Praetorian  Courts  ought,  as  far  as  possible,  to  propose 
certain  rules  for  themselves,  and  set  them  up  where  they  can  be 
seen  by  the  people.   For  as  that  is  the  best  law  which  leaves  the 
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least  to  Uie  discretion  of  the  judge,  so  he  is  the  best  judge 
who  leaTOs  the  least  to  himself. 

But  I  will  treat  more  fully  of  these  courts  when  I  come  to 
speak  of  judgments ;  for  here  I  have  only  noticed  of  them  in 
passng,  in  what  way  they  remedy  and  supply  the  omissions  of 
kw. 

Ofihe  Retrospective  Aspect  of  Laws. 

APHORISM  47. 
There  is  likewise  another  kind  of  supplement  to  omitted 
cases;  namely,  when  one  law  follows  and  amends  another,  and 
draws  the  omitted  cases  along  with  it  And  this  is  done  by 
those  laws  and  statutes  which  are  called  retrospective.  But 
laws  of  this  kind  must  be  used  seldom,  and  with  great  caution ; 
fi>r  we  approve  not  of  a  Janus  in  laws. 

APH0BI8M  48. 

He  who  evades  and  narrows  the  words  or  meaning  of  a  law 
by  fraud  and  cavil  deserves  to  be  himself  ensnared  by  a  sub- 
sequent law.  And  therefore  in  cases  of  fraud  and  captious 
evasion  it  is  just  that  laws  should  be  retrospective,  and  be  of 
assistance  one  to  the  other ;  that  a  man  who  plots  to  deceive 
and  upset  the  present  laws  may  at  least  feel  apprehensions 
firom  future  ones. 

APHORISM  49. 

Laws  which  strengthen  and  confirm  the  real  intentions  of 
acts  and  instruments  against  the  defects  of  forms  and  usages 
very  propetly  include  past  actions.  For  the  principal  incon- 
venience of  a  retrospective  law  is  that  it  creates  disturbance ; 
but  confirmatory  laws  of  this  sort  tend  rather  to  peace  and 
die  settlement  of  past  transactions.  We  must  however  take 
care  not  to  call  in  question  matters  already  adjudged. 

APHORISM  50. 
It  must  be  observed  that  not  those  only  are  to  be  considered 
retrospective  laws  which  invalidate  acts  passed ;  but  those  like- 
wise which  prohibit  and  restrain  futture  acts  as  necessarily  con- 
nected with  the  past.  Thus  a  law  which  should  prohibit  certain 
artisans  from  henceforth  selling  their  wares  seems  only  to  bear 
upon  the  future,  yet  it  operates  on  the  past;  for  such  persons 
have  not  now  the  power  to  seek  their  living  in  another  way. 

VOL.   T.  H 
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APHORISM  51. 

Every  declaratory  law,  tfaougli  it  does  not  mention  the  i»as: 
yet  by  the  very  force  of  the  declaration  must  needs  apply  t 
past  transactions.  For  the  interpretation  does  not  date  fjcon 
the  time  of  the  declaration,  but  is  made  as  it  were  cont^oirL 
porary  with  the  law  itself.  And  therefore  enact  no  declarartx>r  j 
laws,  except  in  cases  where  they  may  be  justly  retrospecti^ve. 

And  here  I  end  that  part  which  treats  of  Uncertainty  of  la-wrs, 
where  no  law  exists.  I  must  now  speak  of  that  other  pax-t^ 
where  some  law  is  extant,  but  confused  and  obscure. 

Of  Obscurity  of  Laws, 
APHORISM  52. 
Obscurity  of  laws  arises  from  four  sources;  either  from 
an  excessive  accumulation  of  laws,  especially  if  they  be  mixed 
with  such  as  are  obsolete;  or  from  an  ambiguity,  or  want 
of  clearness  and  distinctness  in  the  drawing  of  them  ;^  or  from 
negligent  and  ill-ordered  methods  of  interpreting  law ;  or  lastly^ 
from  a  contradiction  and  inconsistency  of  judgments. 

Of  Excessive  Accumulation  of  Laws* 
APHOBISM  53. 

The  prophet  says,  '^  He  shall  rain  snares  upon  them.^  ^  But 
there  are  no  worse  snares  than  legal  snares,  especially  in  penal 
laws ;  if  being  infinite  in  number,  and  useless  through  the  lapse 
of  time,  instead  of  being  as  a  lantern  to  the  feet  they  are  as 
nets  in  the  path. 

APHOBISM  54. 

There  are  two  ways  in  use  of  making  a  new  statute.  The  one 
confirms  and  strengthens  former  statutes  on  the  same  subject, 
and  then  makes  a  few  additions  and  alterations.  The  other 
repeals  and  cancels  all  former  enactments,  and  substitutes  an 
entirely  new  and  uniform  law.  The  last  method  is  the  best. 
For  by  the  former  the  enactments  become  confused  and  com- 
plicated, and  though  indeed  the  immediate  object  is  effected, 
yet  the  body  of  laws  is  in  the  meantime  corrupted.  But  in  the 
latter,  though  greater  care  is  required  in  deliberating  about 
the  law  itself,  and  fidrmer  acts  must  be  carefully  searched 
and  canvassed  before  it  pass ;  yet  it  is  the  best  course  for  securing 
harmony  in  times  to  come. 

>  Psalm  xl.  6. 
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APHOBI8H  55. 

The  Allienians  bad  a  cnstom  of  appointing  six  men  to  examine 
every  year  the  contradictory  titles  of  their  kws  (which  they 
called  Antinomies)  and  to  report  to  the  people  such  as  could  not 
be  reccmciled^  that  a  definite  resolution  might  be  passed  concern- 
ing them.  After  their  example  let  the  legislators  of  every 
state  every  three  or  five  years,  or  as  often  as  it  appears  good, 
review  their  Antinomies.  And  let  these  be  first  examined 
and  drawn  up  by  commissioners  appointed  for  the  purpose, 
and  then  laid  before  the  Parliament,  that  the  matter  may  be 
settled  and  established  by  vote. 

APHOBISM  56. 
But  let  there  not  be  too  great  an  eagerness  and  anxiety  to 
reconcile  or  salve  (as  they  term  it)  these  contradictory  titles 
by  fine  and  far-fetched  distinctions.  For  this  is  a  web  of  die  wit; 
which,  whatever  appearance  of  modesty  and  reverence  it  may 
bear,  mnst  yet  be  regarded  as  prejudicial,  seeing  that  it  makes 
the  whole  body  of  laws  ill-assorted  and  incoherent.  It  is  there- 
fore far  better  to  let  ihe  worse  titles  drop,  and  leave  the  best 
to  stand  alone. 

APHORISM  57. 

It  should  also  be  a  part  of  the  office  of  the  Comnussioners  to 
propose  that  obsolete  laws  and  such  as  have  fallen  into  disuse 
should  be  repealed,  as  well  as  antinomies.  For  since  an  express 
statute  is  not  regularly  abolished  by  disuse,  it  comes  to  pass  that 
through  the  contempt  of  obsolete  laws  the  authority  of  the  rest 
is  somewhat  impaired.  And  from  this  ensues  a  torment  like 
that  of  Mezentius,  whereby  the  living  laws  are  stifled  in  the 
embraces  of  the  dead.  And  above  all  things  a  gangrene  in  our 
laws  is  to  be  avoided. 

APHORISM  58. 
But  in  the  meantime  let  the  Praetorian  Courts  have  power  to 
decree  against  laws  and  statutes  which  are  obsolete,  and  have  not 
lately  passed.  For  though  it  has  been  well  said,  ^'  that  no  one 
shoidd  be  wiser  than  the  laws," '  yet  this  must  be  understood  of 
waking  and  not  of  sleeping  laws.  Not  so  however  with  more 
recent  statutes,  which  are  found  to  be  injurious  to  public  justice. 
The  power  of  gi^ng  relief  in  this  case  should  be  left  not  to  the 
judge,  but  to  kings,  councils,  and  the  supreme  authorities  of 

1  Cf.  Arist  Rbet  i.  15.  12. ;  and  Thncyd.  lU.  37. 
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the  state,  who  should  be  empowered  to  suspend  the  execution 
of  them  hj  Acts  or  Proclamations,  till  the  re-assembling  of 
Parliament  or  of  that  body  which  has  the  power  of  repealing 
them ;  lest  in  the  meantime  the  welfare  of  the  community  be 
endangered. 

Of  New  Digests  ofJLavos. 

APHOBISM  59. 

But  if  the  laws  by  accumulation  have  grown  so  voluminous, 
or  become  so  confused  that  it  is  expedient  to  remodel  them 
entirely,  and  reduce  them  to  a  sound  and  manageable  body,  let  it 
by  all  means  be  done ;  and  let  it  be  considered  a  heroic  work ; 
and  let  the  authors  thereof  be  justly  and  deservedly  reckoned 
among  legislators  and  reformers  of  law. 

APHORISM  60. 
This  kind  of  expurgation  and  new  digest  of  laws  is  effected 
by  five  processes.  First,  let  obsolete  laws,  which  Justinian 
calls  old  fables  ^  be  omitted.  Secondly,  let  the  most  approved 
antinomies  be  received,  and  the  rest  abolished.  Thirdly,  let  Ha^ 
maianomies,  or  laws  which  are  of  the  same  import  and  nothing 
else  but  reiterations  of  the  same  thing,  be  erased,  and  let  the 
one  which  is  the  most  perfect  among  them  be  retained  in  place 
of  all  the  rest.  Fourthly,  let  such  laws  as  determine  nothing, 
but  only  propose  questions,  and  leave  them  undecided,  be 
dismissed  in  like  manner.  Lastly,  let  those  laws  which  are 
found  to  be  wordy  and  too  prolix  be  more  compressed  and 
abridged. 

APHOBISM   61. 

It  will  be  very  useful  in  a  new  digest  of  laws  to  digest  and 
arrange  separately  on  the  one  side  all  the  laws  received  as 
Common  Law,  the  existence  whereof  is  as  it  were  from  time 
immemorial ;  and  on  the  other  side  the  statutes,  which  have 
from  time  to  time  been  superadded.  For  in  many  points, 
in  passing  judgment,  the  interpretation  and  administration  of 
the  Common  Law  are  not  the  same  as  the  Statute  Law.  And 
this  was  the  plan  followed  by  Trebonianus  in  the  Digest  and 
Code. 

APHORISM  62. 

But  in  this  regeneration  and  reconstruction  of  the  laws,  by 
all  means  retain  the  words  and  text  of  the  old  laws  and  law- 

>  Institut  Prooein.  §  3. 
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books,  though  it  be  necessary  to  extract  them  by  scraps  and 
fragments:  and  afterwards  connect  them  together  in  proper 
order.  For  although  this  might  perhaps  be  done  more  con- 
Teniently,  and,  if  you  look  to  right  reason,  more  correctly 
also  by  a  new  text  than  by  patching  up  the  old ;  yet  in  laws 
we  ought  not  so  much  to  look  to  style  and  drawing  up  as  to 
aathority,  and  its  patron,  antiquity.  Otherwise  the  work  would 
appear  rather  a  matter  of  scholarship  and  method,  than  a  body 
of  oommanding  laws. 

APHOBISM   63. 

It  will  be  expedient  in  this  new  digest  of  laws  that  the  old 
volumes  do  not  altogether  perish  and  pass  into  obliyion ;  but  that 
they  be  preserved  at  least  in  libraries,  though  the  ordinary  and 
promiacaous  use  of  them  be  prohibited.  For  in  important  cases 
it  vrill  n<tt  be  amiss  to  examine  and  consider  the  successive 
changes  which  have  taken  place  in  past  laws.  And  surely  it 
is  areTerent  thing  to  intermingle  antiquity  with  things  present. 
But  lliis  new  body  of  laws  ought  to  be  regularly  confirmed  by 
the  legislatiTe  power  of  the  state ;  lest,  under  pretence  of  digest- 
ing old  laws,  new  laws  be  secretly  imposed. 

APHORISM  64. 
It  were  desirable  that  this  instauration  of  the  laws  should 
be  undertaken  in  such  times  as  are  superior  in  learning  and 
experience  to  those  more  ancient  times  whose  works  and  acts 
they  revise.  But  the  reverse  of  this  happened  in  the  work  of 
Justinian.  For  it  is  an  unfortunate  circiunstance,  when  by  the 
taste  and  judgment  of  a  less  wise  and  less  learned  generation 
the  works  of  the  ancients  are  mutilated  and  reconstructed.  But 
that  is  often  necessary  which  is  not  best. 

So  much  then  for  obscurity  of  laws  arising  from  an  ex- 
cessiye  and  confused  accumulation  thereof.  I  now  come  to 
speak  of  the  ambiguous  and  obscure  drawing  up  of  them. 

Of  the  Confused  and  Obscure  Drawing  up  of  Laws. 

APHOBISM  66. 

Obscure  drawing  up  of  laws  arises  either  from  their  loquacity 
and  verbosity,  or  on  tiie  other  hand  from  an  excess  of  concise- 
ness, or  from  the  preamble  of  the  law  being  at  variance  with 
the  body. 
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APHORISM  66. 
I  must  now  speak  of  the  obficurity  of  laws  which  arises  from 
their  being  ill  drawn  up.  The  loquacity  and  prolixity  used  in 
the  drawing  up  of  laws  I  do  not  approve.  For  it  does  not  at  aU 
secure  its  intention  and  purpose ;  but  rather  the  reyerse.  For 
while  it  tries  to  enumerate  and  express  every  particular  case  in 
apposite  and  appropriate  words,  expecting  greater  certsdnty 
thereby ;  it  does  in  fact  raise  a  number  of  questions  about  words ; 
so  that,  by  reason  of  the  noise  and  strife  of  words,  the  interpre- 
tation which  proceeds  according  to  the  meaning  of  the  law 
(which  is  the  juster  and  sounder  kind  of  interpretation)  is 
rendered  more  difficult 

APHORISM  67. 
Not  that  I  therefore  approve  of  a  too  concise  and  affected 
brevity,  as  being  the  style  of  majesty  and  command,  especially 
in  these  times ;  lest  by  chance  the  law  should  become  like  a 
Lesbian  rule.^  We  must  therefore  aim  at  a  mean,  and  look  out 
for  a  well-defined  generality  of  words ;  which  though  it  does 
not  attempt  to  express  all  the  cases  comprehended,  yet  excludes 
with  sufficient  clearness  the  cases  not  comprehend^ 

APHORISM  68. 

In  ordinary  laws  and  proclamations  of  state  however,  in  which 
lawyers  are  not  generally  consulted,  but  every  man  trusts  to 
his  own  judgment,  everything  should  be  more  fully  explained, 
and  pointed  out,  as  it  were  with  the  finger,  to  the  capacity  of 
the  people. 

APHORISM  69. 

Nor  should  I  at  all  approve  of  the  preambles  of  laws,  which 
were  formerly  deemed  impertinent,  and  which  represent  laws  dis- 
puting and  not  commanding,  if  we  could  endure  the  ancient 
manners.  But  as  times  now  are,  these  preambles  are  necessarily 
used  in  most  cases,  not  so  much  to  explain  the  law,  as  to 
persuade  Parliament  to  pass  it,  and  also  to  satisfy  the  people. 
But  avoid  preambles  as  much  as  possible,  and  let  the  law 
commence  with  the  enactment. 

APHORISM  70. 

Though  the  intention  and  purport  of  a  law  may  sometimes 
be  well  gathered  from  the  prefaces  and  preambles^  yet  the 

>  Ct  Emm.  Adag.  i.  93.,  and  c£  Arist  Ethics,  ▼.  10. 
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latitude  or  extension  thereof  ebonld  by  no  means  be  sought  firom 
thence.  For  the  preamble  often  selects  a  few  of  the  most 
plausible  and  specious  points  by  way  of  example^eyen  when  the 
law  contains  many  things  besides.  Or  on  the  other  hand  the 
law  sometimes  makes  many  restrictions  and  limitations,  the 
reasons  whereof  need  not  be  inserted  in  the  preamble.  Where- 
fore the  extent  and  latitude  of  a  law  is  to  be  taken  from  the  body 
thereof ;  for  the  preamble  often  either  exceeds  or  falls  short  of  it. 

APHOBISM  71. 
There  is  one  very  faulty  method  of  drawing  up  laws.  And  this 
is,  when  the  case  at  which  the  law  urns  is  fully  set  forth  in  the 
preamble;  and  then  from  the  force  of  the  word  ^'such"  or 
some  like  relative,  the  body  of  the  law  is  reflected  back  upon 
the  preamble,  which  is  thereby  inserted  and  incorporated  into 
the  law,  and  renders  it  both  more  obscure  and  less  safe.  For  the 
same  care  is  not  usually  employed  in  weighing  and  examining  the 
words  of  the  preamble  which  is  bestowed  on  the  body  of  the 
law  itself. 

But  this  part  of  the  uncertainty  of  laws,  arising  from  their 
being  ill  drawn  up,  I  will  treat  of  more  fully,  when  I  come 
afterwards  to  the  interpretation  of  laws.  And  so  much  for 
the  obscure  drawing  up  of  laws ;  I  must  now  speak  of  the 
methods  of  expounding  law. 

Of  the  Methods  of  Expounding  Law,  (md  Removing  Ambiguities* 
APHOBISM  72. 
There  are  five  methods  of  expounding  law,  and  removing 
ambiguities :  namely,  by  reports  of  judgments ;  by  authentic 
writers ;  by  auxiliary  books ;  by  prelections ;  or  by  the  answers 
and  decrees  of  learned  men.  All  these  if  properly  instituted 
will  be  of  great  service  against  the  obscurity  of  laws. 

Of  the  Beporting  of  Judgments. 

APHOBISM  73. 
Above  all  things,  let  the  Judgments  delivered  in  the  Supreme 
and  Prindpal  Ck>urts  on  important  cases,  especially  if  they 
be  doubtful  and  contain  some  difficulty  or  novelty,  be  dili* 
gently  and  accurately  taken  down.  For  judgments  are  the 
anchors  of  laws,  as  laws  are  of  the  state* 
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APHORISM  74. 

Let  this  be  the  method  of  taking  down  judgments  and  ccnn- 
mitting  them  to  writing.  Record  the  cases  precisely^  the 
judgments  themselves  word  for  word ;  add  the  reasons  which 
the  judges  allege  for  their  judgments;  do  not  mix  up  the 
authority  of  cases  brought  forward  as  examples  with  the  prin- 
cipal case ;  and  omit  the  perorations  of  counsel^  unless  they 
contain  something  yery  remarkable. 

APHORISM  75. 

Let  the  reporters  be  taken  from  the  most  learned  counsel^ 
and  receive  a  liberal  salary  from  the  state.  But  let  not  the 
judges  themselves  meddle  with  the  reports ;  lest  from  being  too 
fond  of  their  own  opinions^  and  relying  on  their  own  aulhoii^^ 
they  exceed  the  province  of  a  reporter. 

APHORISM  76. 
•  Let  these  judgments  be  digested  in  chronological  order,  and 
not  by  method  and  titlea  For  such  writings  are  a  kind  of 
history  or  narrative  of  the  laws.  And  not  only  the  acts  them- 
selves, but  the  times  also  when  they  passed,  give  light  to  a  wise 
judge. 

Of  Authentic  Writers. 

APHORISM  77. 
Let  the  body  of  law  be  composed  only  of  the  laws  that  con- 
stitute the  Common  Law,  of  the  constitutional  laws  or  statutes, 
and  of  reported  judgments.    Besides  these,  let  no  olhers  be 
deemed  authentic,  or  at  least  let  them  be.sparingly  accepted. 

APHORISM  78. 
Nothing  contributes  so  much  to  the  certainty  of  laws 
(whereof  I  am  now  treating),  as  to  keep  the  authentic  writings 
within  moderate  bounds,  and  to  get  rid  of  the  enormous  multi- 
tude of  authors  and  doctors  of  laws.  For  by  them  the  meaning 
of  laws  is  distracted,  the  judge  is  perplexed,  the  proceedings 
are  made  endless,  and  the  advocate  himself,  as  he  cannot 
peruse  and  master  so  many  books,  takes  refuge  in  abridgments. 
Perhaps  some  one  good  commentary,  and  a  few  classic  authors, 
or  rather  some  few  selections  from  some  few  of  them,  may  be 
received  as  authentic  Let  the  rest  however  be  kept  for  use 
in  libraries,  that  the  judges  or  counsel  may  inspect  them  if 
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necessary ;  bnt  let  them  not  be  allowed  to  be  pleaded  in  coort, 
or  to  pass  into  authorities. 

Of  Auxiliary  Books. 
APHOBI8M  79. 

The  science  and  practice  of  the  law  should  not  be  deprived 
of  auxiliary  books,  but  rather  weU  furnished  with  them.  These 
are  of  six  kinds ;  namely.  Institutes :  On  Terms  of  Law :  On 
Rules  of  Law :  Antiquities  of  Laws :  Summaries :  and  Forms 
of  Pleading. 

APHORISM  80. 

Students  and  novices  are  to  be  educated  and  trained  by  In* 
Btitutes  to  take  in  more  readily  and  profoundly  the  higher  parts 
of  the  law.  Let  these  Institutes  be  arranged  in  a  dear  and 
perspicuous  order.  Let  them  run  through  the  whole  private 
law,  not  omitting  some  things,  and  dwelling  too  long  on  others ; 
but  giving  a  slight  sketch  of  all ;  so  that  when  the  student 
comes  to  peruse  the  body  of  law  he  may  find  nothing  entirely 
new,  or  of  which  he  has  not  had  a  slight  notion  beforehand. 
But  touch  not  the  public  law  in  these  institutes,  but  let  that 
be  drawn  from  the  fountains  themselves. 

APHORISM  81. 
Construct  a  commentary  on  legal  terms;  but  let  it  not 
enter  too  curiously  or  laboriously  into  an  explanation  of  their 
full  sense.  For  the  object  is  not  so  much  to  look  for  exact 
definitionB  of  the  words,  as  for  explanations  to  make  the  way 
eader  in  reading  law  books.  And  let  not  this  treatise  be  digested 
in  the  order  of  the  alphabet,  but  leave  that  to  an  index ;  and 
let  the  words  which  relate  to  the  same  thing  be  arranged 
together,  that  the  one  may  serve  to  explain  the  other. 

APHORISM  82. 
A  good  and  careful  treatise  on  the  different  rules  of  law 
conduces  as  much  as  anything  to  the  certainty  thereof;  and  it 
deserves  to  be  entrusted  to  the  ablest  and  wisest  lawyers. 
For  I  am  not  content  with  the  works  of  this  kind  which  are 
now  extant.  The  collection  should  consist  not  only  of  the 
common  and  well  known  rules,  but  of  others  likewise  more 
subtle  and  abstruse,  which  may  be  gathered  from  the  harmony 
of  laws  and  decided  cases;  such  as  are  sometimes  found  in 
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the  best  tables  of  contents ;  and  are  in  fiu^t  the  general  dictates 
of  reason^  which  run  through  the  different  matters  of  law^  and 
act  as  its  ballast. 

APHORISM  83. 

But  let  not  every  decree  or  position  of  law  be  taken  for  a 
rule ;  as  is  commonly  done,  ignorantly  enough.  For  if  this  were 
admitted  there  would  be  as  many  rules  as  laws;  for  law  is 
nothing  else  tiian  a  commanding  rule.  But  let  those  be  con- 
sidered rules  which  are  inherent  in  the  very  form  of  justice ; 
and  whereby  it  comes  that  for  the  most  part  nearly  the  same 
rules  are  found  in  the  civil  laws  of  different  states;  except 
perhaps  that  they  may  sometimes  vary  with  reference  to  the 
forms  of  constitutions. 

APHORISM  84. 

After  a  rule  has  been  stated  in  a  concise  and  solid  form  of 
words,  let  examples,  and  such  decisions  of  cases  as  are  most 
clear,  be  added  for  the  explanation ;  distinctions  and  exceptions 
for  the  limitation ;  and  kindred  cases  for  the  amplification  of 
the  rule. 

APHORISM  85. 

It  is  a  sound  precept  not  to  take  the  law  from  the  rules,  but 
to  make  the  rule  from  the  existing  law.  For  the  proof  is  not 
to  be  sought  from  the  words  of  the  rule,  as  if  it  were  the  text 
of  law.  The  rule,  like  the  magnetic  needle,  points  at  the  law, 
but  does  not  settle  it. 

APHORISM  86. 

Besides  the  body  of  law,  it  will  be  of  service  likewise  to  take  a 
survey  of  the  antiquities  thereof ;  of  which  though  the  authority 
has  perished,  yet  the  reverence  still  remains.  And  by  antiquities 
of  laws,  I  understand  those  writings  on  laws  and  judgments, 
whether  published  or  unpublished,  which  preceded  the  body 
of  law;  for  these  should  not  be  lost.  Wherefore  select  the  most 
useful  of  them,  (for  many  will  be  found  to  be  frivolous  and  un- 
profitable) and  collect  them  into  one  volume;  that  old  fables,  as 
Trebonianus  calls  them,  may  not  be  mixed  up  with  the  actual 
laws. 

APHORISM  87. 

It  is  of  great  importance  to  practice,  that  the  whole  law  should 
be  arranged  in  order  under  titles  and  heads  ;  to  which  refer- 
ence may  be  made  at  once,  when  occasion  shall  require  as  to  a 
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store  house  provided  for  present  wants.  Summaries  of  this 
kind  both  reduce  to  order  what  is  dispersed  in  the  law,  and 
abridge  what  is  difitise  and  prolix.  But  we  must  take  care 
that  while  they  make  men  ready  in  practice,  they  do  not  make 
tbem  idlers  in  the  science  itself ;  for  their  business  is  to  facilitate 
the  recollection  of  the  law,  not  to  teach  it.  But  these  sum- 
maries are  by  aU  means  to  be  constructed  with  great  care,  ac- 
curacy, and  judgment,  lest  they  cheat  the  laws. 

APHOBISH  88. 
Collect  the  different  forms  of  pleading  of  every  sort  For 
this  is  both  a  help  to  practice ;  and  besides,  these  forms  disclose 
the  oracles  and  mysteries  of  laws.  For  many  things  lie  con- 
cealed in  the  laws,  which  in  these  forms  of  pleading  are  more 
folly  and  clearly  revealed ;  the  one  being  as  the  fist,  the  other 
as  the  open  hand. 

Of  Answers  and  Opinions* 

JJPHOBISM  89. 
Some  means  should  be  devised  for  solving  and  clearing  away 
the  particular  doubts  which  from  time  to  time  arise.  For  it  is 
hard  that  they  who  desire  to  secure  themselves  from  error 
should  not  be  able  to  find  a  guide ;  but  that  their  actions  must 
themselves  run  the  risk,  there  being  no  means  of  knowing  the 
law  before  the  thing  is  done. 

APHOBISH  90. 
I  do  not  approTC  that  the  answers  of  learned  men,  whether 
advocates  or  doctors  of  law,  given  to  those  who  ask  their  advice 
on  a  point  of  law,  should  have  such  authority  that  the  judge 
should  not  be  allowed  to  depart  from  their  opinions.  Let  the 
laws  be  taken  from  sworn  judges. 

APHOBISM  91. 
I  do  not  approve  that  men  should  make  trial  of  judgments 
under  feigned  persons  and  causes,  for  the  purpose  of  ascertain- 
ing what  the  rule  of  law  will  be.  For  this  lowers  the  majesty 
of  the  laws  and  is  a  kind  of  prevarication.  Besides,  it  is  un- 
seemly for  judicial  proceedings  to  borrow  anything  from  the 
stage. 

APHOBISM  92. 

Therefore,  let  judgments,  as  well  as  answers  and  opinions, 
proceed  from  the  judges  alone;  the  former  in  questions  on 
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pending  suits,  the  latter  on  difficult  points  of  law.  And  let 
not  these  opinions,  whether  on  public  or  private  matters,  be 
demanded  from  the  judges  themselyes,  (for  that  were  to  turn 
the  judge  into  an  advocate);  but  from  the  king  or  state.  Let 
the  king  or  state  refer  them  to  the  judges.  Let  the  judges 
thus  authorised  hear  the  pleadings  of  the  advocates,  whether 
selected  by  the  parties  themselves,  or  (if  necessary)  appointed 
by  the  judges  themselves,  and  the  arguments  on  both  sides ; 
and  after  deliberating  on  the  case  let  them  deliver  and  declare 
the  law.  Let  these  opinions  be  recorded  and  published  among 
judgments,  and  be  of  equal  authority  with  them. 

Of  Prelections. 

APHORISM  93. 
Let  the  lectures  and  exercises  of  those  who  study  and  labour 
at  the  law  be  so  ordered  and  instituted,  as  rather  to  set  legal 
questions  and  controversies  at  rest,  than  to  raise  and  excite 
them*  For  at  present  there  are  nothing  but  schools  and  in- 
stitutions for  multiplying  altercations  and  controversies  on  points 
of  law,  as  if  for  the  display  of  wit.  And  this  evil  is  also  an 
old  one.  For  it  was  likewise  the  pride  of  antiquity,  as  by  sects 
and  factions,  to  keep  alive  a  number  of  questions  of  law,  rather 
than  to  settle  them.     Let  this  however  be  provided  against 

Of  Inconsistency  of  Judgments. 

APHORISM  94. 
Liconsistency  of  judgments  arises  either  from  an  immature 
and  hasty  decision,  or. from  the  rivalry  of  Courts,  or  from  a  bad 
and  ignorant  reporting  of  judgments,  or  from  too  great  facility 
being  given  for  their  reversal.  Care  therefore  should  be  taken 
that  judgments  proceed  after  mature  deliberation;  that  courts 
preserve  mutual  respect  for  one  another ;  that  judgments  be 
faithfully  and  wisely  reported ;  and  that  the  way  to  a  repeal  of 
judgments  be  narrow,  rocky,  and  as  it  were  paved  with  flint 
stones. 

APHORISM  95. 

If  judgment  be  given  on  any  case  in  a  principal  court,  and 
a  similar  case  occur  in  any  other,  do  not  proceed  to  pass 
judgment  till  a  consultation  has  been  held  in  some  general 
assembly  of  the  judges.  For  if  it  be  that  previous  decisions 
must  be  rescinded,  at  least  let  them  be  interred  with  honour. 
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APH0BI8M  96. 
That  Courts  should  fence  and  dispute  about  jurisdiction  is 
natural  to  humanity ;  the  rather  because  of  a  foolish  doctrine^  that 
it  is  the  part  of  a  good  and  active  judge  to  extend  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  his  Court;  which  stimulates  the  disease  and  applies  a 
spur  where  a  bit  is  needed.  But  that  through  this  spirit  of 
contention  courts  should  freely  rescind  each  other's  judgments 
(judgments  haying  nothing  to  do  with  the  question  of  juris- 
diction) is  an  intolerable  eril^  that  should  by  all  means  be  put 
down  by  kings  or  senates  or  governments.  For  it  is  a  most 
pernicious  example,  that  courts,  whose  business  it  is  to  keep  the 
subjects  at  peace,  should  be  at  war  with  one  another. 

APHOBI8M  97. 

Let  not  the  way  to  a  repeal  of  judgments  by  appeab,  writs 
of  error,  new  trials,  and  the  like,  be  much  too  easy  and  open. 
Some  hold  that  a  suit  should  be  withdrawn  to  a  higher  court, 
as  quite  a  new  cause,  the  previous  judgment  being  com- 
pletely laid  aside  and  suspended.  Others  are  of  opinion  that 
the  judgment  itself  should  remain  in  full  force,  whilst  only  its 
execution  should  be  deferred.  I  do  not  like  either  of  tliese 
ways;  unless  the  courts  wherein  judgment  has  been  delivered 
be  of  a  low  and  inferior  character ;  but  I  would  rather  let  both 
the  judgment  stand,  and  the  execution  proceed,  the  defendant 
only  giving  security  for  costs  and  damages  if  the  judgment  be 
reversed. 

This  Title  then  touching  Certainty  of  Laws  shall  stand  as  a 
model  of  the  rest  of  the  Digest  which  I  have  in  mind. 

But  here  I  have  concluded  Civil  Knowledge  (as  far  as  I 
have  thought  right  to  handle  it),  and  together  with  it  Human 
Philosophy,  and,  with  Human  Philosophy,  Philosophy  in  Ge- 
neral. At  length  therefore  having  arrived  at  some  pause,  and 
looking  back  into  those  things  which  I  have  passed  through, 
this  treatise  of  mine  seems  to  me  not  unlike  those  sounds  and 
preludes  which  musicians  make  while  they  are  tuning  their 
instruments,  and  which  produce  indeed  a  harsh  and  unpleasing 
sound  to  the  ear,  but  tend  to  make  the  music  sweeter  after- 
wards. And  thus  have  I  intended  to  employ  myself  in  tuning 
the  harp  of  the  muses  and  reducing  it  to  perfect  harmony,  that 
hereafter  the  strings  may  be  touched  by  a  better  hand  or  a 
better  quill.     And  surely,  when  I  set  before  me  the  condition 
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of  these  timee,  in  which  learning  eeems  to  have  now  made  her 
third  yiaitation  to  men ;  and  when  at  the  same  time  I  attentivelj 
behold  with  what  helps  and  assistances  she  is  provided ;  as  the 
vivacity  and  sublimity  of  the  many  wits  of  this  age ;  the  noble 
monuments  of  ancient  writers,  which  shine  like  so  many  lights 
before  us ;  the  art  of  printing,  which  brings  books  within  reach 
of  men  of  all  fortunes ;  the  opened  bosom  of  the  ocean,  and  the 
world  travelled  over  in  every  part,  whereby  multitudes  of  ex- 
periments unknown  to  the  ancients  have  been  disclosed,  and 
an  immense  mass  added  to  Natural  History ;  the  leisure  time 
which  the  greatest  wits  in  the  kingdoms  and  states  of  Europe 
everywhere  have  at  their  disposal,  not  being  so  much  employed 
in  civil  business  as  were  the  Greeks  in  respect  of  their  popular 
governments,  and  the  Romans  in  respect  of  the  greatness  of 
their  monarchy;  the  peace  which  Britain,  Spun,  Italy,  France 
too  at  last,  and  many  other  countries  now  enjoy ;  the  consump- 
tion and  exhaustion  of  all  that  can  be  thought  or  said  on  religious 
questions,  which  have  so  long  diverted  many  men's  minds  from 
the  study  of  other  arts ;  the  excellence  and  perfection  of  your 
Majesty's  learning,  which  calls  whole  flocks  of  wits  around  you, 
as  birds  round  a  phoenix ;  and  lastly,  the  inseparable  property  of 
time,  ever  more  and  more  to  disclose  Truth ;  I  cannot,  I  say, 
when  I  reflect  on  these  things  but  be  raised  to  this  hope,  that  this 
third  period  will  far  surpass  the  Greek  and  Roman  in  learning ; 
if  only  men  will  wisely  and  honestly  know  their  own  strength 
and  their  own  weakness ;  and  take  from  one  another  the  light 
of  invention  and  not  the  fire  of  contradiction ;  and  esteem  the 
inquisition  of  truth  as  a  noble  enterprise,  and  not  a  pleasure 
or  an  ornament ;  and  employ  wealth  and  magnificence  on  things 
of  worth  and  excellence,  not  on  things  vulgar  and  of  popular 
estimation.  As  for  my  labours,  if  any  man  shall  please  him- 
self or  others  in  the  reprehension  of  them,  they  shall  make  at  all 
events  that  ancient  and  patient  request,  "  Strike,  but  hear."  * 
Let  men  reprehend  them  as  much  as  they  please,  if  only  they 
observe  and  weigh  what  is  said.  For  the  appeal  is  lawful,  though 
perhaps  it  may  not  be  necessary,  from  the  first  cogitations  of 
men  to  their  second,  and  from  the  present  age  to  posterity. 
Now  let  us  come  to  that  learning  which  the  two  former  periods 
have  not  been  so  blessed  as  to  know,  namely.  Sacred  and 
Inspired  Divinity,  the  most  noble  Sabbath  and  port  of  all  men's 
labours  and  peregrinations. 

'  Plut  in  Themist.  c.  11. 
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BOOK     IX, 


CHAP.  L 

The  Divisions  of  Inspired  Divinity  are  omitted  — Introduction 
anfy  is  made  to  three  Deficients  ;  namely ^  the  Doctrine  concern^ 
tng  the  Legitimate  Use  of  the  Human  Reason  in  Divine  Sub* 
ject$;  the  Doctrine  concerning  the  Degrees  of  Unity  in  the 
Kingdom  of  God;  and  the  Emanations  of  the  Scriptures, 

Seeing  now^  most  excellent  king^  that  my  little  bark^  such  as 
it  18,  has  s^ed  round  the  whole  circumference' of  the  old  and 
new  world  of  sciences  (with  what  success  and  fortune  it  is  for 
posterity  to  decide),  what  remains  but  that  having  at  length 
finished  my  course  I  should  pay  my  vows?  But  there  still 
remains  Sacred  or  Inspired  Divinity;  whereof  however  if  I 
proceed  to  treat  I  Bhall  step  out  of  the  bark  of  human  reason, 
and  enter  into  the  ship  of  the  church ;  which  is  only  able  by 
the  Divine  compass  to  rightly  direct  its  course.  Neither  will 
the  stars  of  philosophy,  which  have  hitherto  so  nobly  shone  upon 
us,  any  longer  supply  their  light.  So  that  on  this  subject  also  it 
will  be  as  well  to  keep  silence.  I  will  accordingly  omit  the 
proper  (^visions  thereof,  contributing  however  a  few  remarks 
upon  it,  according  to  my  slender  ability,  by  way  of  paying  my 
vows.  And  I  am  the  more  inclined  to  do  this,  because  in  the 
body  of  Theology  I  find  no  region  or  district  entirely  desert  and 
uncultivated;  such  has  been  the  diligence  of  man  in  sowing 
wheat  or  tares. 

I  will  propose  therefore  three  Appendices  of  Theology,  which 
treat,  not  of  the  matter  concerning  which  theology  gives  or 
shaU  give  information,  but  only  of  the  manner  in  which  the 
information  is  imparted.  I  will  not  however,  as  in  other  like 
cases,  either  introduce  examples  or  give  precepts.  That  I  will 
leave  to  theologians ;  for  these,  as  I  have  said,  are  only  in  the 
place  of  vows. 

The  prerogative  of  God  comprehends  the  whole  man,  extend- 
ing to  the  reason  as  well  as  to  the  will ;  that  man  may  deny 
himself  entirely,  and  draw  near  unto  God.  Wherefore  as  we 
are  bound  to  obey  the  divine  law  though  we  find  a  reluctation  in 
our  will,  so  are  we  to  believe  His  word  though  we  find  a  reluc- 
tation in  our  reason.    For  if  we  believe  only  that  which  is 
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agreeable  to  our  sense^  we  give  consent  to  the  matter  and  no^ 
to  the  author^  which  is  no  more  than  we  would  do  to  a  sixs- 
pected  witncBS.     Bat  that  faith  which  was  accounted  to  Abra-^ 
ham  for  righteousness  was  of  such  a  nature  that  Sarah  laughed 
at  it,  who  therein  was  an  image  of  natural  reason.     The  more 
discordant  therefore  and  incredible  the  Divine  mystery  is^  the 
more  honour  is  shown  to  God  in  believing  it^  and  the  nobler  is 
the  victory  of  faith.     Nay,  even  sinners,  the  more  they  are  oi>- 
pressed  in  their  conscience,  trusting  nevertheless  to  be  saved 
through  the  mercy  of  God,  the  more  do  they  honour  Him ;  for 
all  despair  is  a.kind  of  reproach  towards  God.     Howbeit,  if  we 
will  truly  consider  it,  it  is  more  worthy  to  believe,  than  to  know 
as  we  now  know.     For  in  knowledge  man's  mind  suffers  from 
sense  which  is  the  reflection  of  things  material,  but  in  faith  the 
spirit  suffers  from  spirit  which  is  a  worthier  agent.     Otherwise 
it  is  in  the  state  of  man  glorified,  for  then  faith  shall  cease,  and 
we  shall  know  even  as  we  are  known. 

Wherefore  we  conclude  that  Sacred  Theology  ought  to  be 
derived  from  the  word  and  oracles  of  God,  and  not  from  the 
light  of  nature,  or  the  dictates  of  reason.    For  it  is  written, 
^  The  heavens  declare  the  glory  of  God,"*  but  it  is  nowhere 
written,  "  The  heavens  declare  the  will  of  God ; "  but  of  that  it 
is  said,  ^^  To  the  law  and  to  the  testimony ;  if  men  do  not  ac- 
cording to  this  word)  ftc."^      And. this  holds  not  only  in  those 
great  mysteries  which  concern  the  Deity,  the  Creation,  and  the 
Redemption ;  but  it  pertains  likewise  to  a  more  perfect  inter- 
pretation of  the  moral  law,  "  Love  your  enemies ; "  "  do  good 
to  them  that  hate  you,"  and  so  on ;   '^  that  ye  may  be  the 
children  of  your  father  who  is  in  heaven,  that  sendeth  rain 
upon  the  just  and  the  unjust"*     To  which  words  this  applause 
may  well  be  applied,  ^'  that  they  do  not  sound  human"  ^ ;  since  it 
is  a  voice  beyond  the  light  of  nature.  Again,  we  see  the  heathen 
poets,  especially  when  they  discourse  of  the  passions,  often  expos- 
tulate with  laws  and  moral  doctrines  (which  yet  are  far  more  easy 
and  indulgent  than  the  divine  laws),  as  if  they  were  contradictory 
and  malignant  to  the  liberty  of  nature ;  ^'  What  nature  grants 
the  envious  laws  deny."*     So  said  Dendamis  the  Indian  to 

■  Psalm  xlx.  1.  >  Isaiah,  vili.  20. 

*  St.  Matt  y.  44,  45.  «  Virg.  iEn.  i.  32a  :  Nee  vox  homiDomsonat 

«  OTld,  Metam.  x.  330. : 

£t  quod  natara  remlttit, 
Invida  Jura  negant 
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Alexander's  meBsengers,  *'  That  he  had  heard  somewhat  of  the 
name  of  PTthagoras  and  some  other  wise  men  of  Ghreece,  and 
^t  he  held  them  for  excellent  men ;  but  that  they  had  a  faulty 
which  was  that  they  had  too  great  reverence  and  veneration 
for  a  kind  of  phantom,  which  they  called  law  and  manners.**^ 
Wherefore  it  must  be  confessed  that  a  great  part  of  the  moral 
law  is  higher  than  the  light  of  nature  can  aspire  to.  Never- 
theless what  is  said^  that  man  has  by  the  light  and  law  of  nature 
some  notions  of  virtue  and  vice,  justice  and  iiyustice,  good  and 
evil,  is  most  true.  For  we  must  observe  that  the  light  of 
nature  is  used  in  two  several  senses;  tiie  one,  as  far  as  it 
springs  firom  sense,  induction,  reason,  argument,  according  to 
the  laws  of  heaven  and  earth ;  the  other,  as  far  as  it  flashes 
upon  the  spirit  of  man  by  an  inward  instinct,  according  to  the 
law  of  conscnence ;  whidi  is  a  spark  and  relic  of  his  primitive 
and  original  purity.  And  in  this  latter  sense  chiefly  does 
the  soul  partake  of  some  light  to  behold  and  discern  the  per- 
fection of  the  moral  law ;  a  light  however  not  altogether  clear, 
but  such  as  suffices  rather  to  reprove  the  vice  in  some  measure, 
than  to  give  full  information  of  the  duty.  So  then  religion, 
whether  considered  with  regard  to  morals  or  mysteries,  de- 
pends on  revelation  from  Crod. 

The  use  notwithstanding  of  reason  in  spiritual  things  is 
nuinifold  and  very  general.  For  it  is  not  for  nothing  that  the 
Apostle  called  reli^on,  ''Our  reasonable  service  of  God."^ 
If  we  review  the  types  and  ceremonies  of  the  old  law  we  see 
that  they  were  full  of  reason  and  signification,  differing  widely 
^^(>ni  the  ceremonies  of  idolatry  and  magic,  which  were  like 
Buids  and  nonnaignificants,  mostiy  without  meaning,  and  not 
e?en  suggestive  of  anything.  But  especially  the  Christian 
&^th,  as  in  all  things,  so  in  this  is  pre-eminent  y  holding  the 
golden  mean  touching  the  use  of  reason  and  discussion  (the 
<^^  of  reason)  between  the  law  of  the  heathen  and  the  law 
of  Mahomet,  which  embrace  the  two  extremes.  For  the  re- 
^gion  of  the  heathen  had  no  constant  belief  or  confessign ; 
uid  the  religion  of  Mahomet  on  the  other  side  interdicts 
^vginnent  altogether;  so  that  the  one  has  the  very  face  of 
^agne  and  manifold  error,  the  other  of  crafty  and  cautious 
unpoBtore;  whereas  tiie  holy  Christian  faith  both  admits  and 

'  Cf.  Flut  to  Akz.  c  65.;  and  Strabo,  l  xt.  *  Romans,  zil.  1. 
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rejects  the  use,  of  reason  and  disputation^  but  according    to 
just  limitations. 

The  use  of  human  reason  in  matters  of  religion  is  of  two 
sorts ;  the  former  in  the  expknation  of  the  mystery,  the  latter 
in  the  inferences  derived  firom  it.     With  regard  to  the  explanft- 
tion  of  the  mysteries,  we  see  that  God  vouchsafes  to  descend  to 
the  weakness  of  our  apprehension,  by  so  expressing  his  mysteries 
that  they  may  be  most  sensible  to  us ;  and  by  grafting  his  reve- 
lations upon  the  notions  and  conceptions  of  our  reason;  and  b^ 
applying  his  inspirations  to  open  our  understanding,  as  the  form 
of  the  key  to  the  ward  of  the  lock.     But  here  we  ought  by  no 
means  to  be  wanting  to  ourselves ;  for  as  God  uses  the  help  of 
our  reason  to  illuminate  us,  so  should  we  likewise  turn  it  every 
way,  that  we  may  be  more  capable  of  receiving  and  understand- 
ing His  mysteries ;  provided  only  that  the  mind  be  enlarged,  ac- 
cording to  its  capacity,  to  the  grandeur  of  the  mysteries,  and 
not  the  mysteries  contracted  to  the  narrowness  of  the  mind. 

But  with  regard  to  inferences,  we  should  know  that  there  is 
allowed  us  a  use  of  reason  and  argument  (in  regard  to  mysteries) 
secondary  and  respective,  though  not  ori^nal  and  absolute.   For 
after  the  articles  and  principles  of  religion  have  been  set  in 
their  true  place,  so  as  to  be  completely  exempted  from  the  ex- 
amination of  reason,  it  is  then  permitted  us  to  derive  and  deduce 
inferences  from  them  according  to  their  analogy.     In  nature 
indeed  this  holds  not.    For  both  the  principles  themselves  are 
examinable,  though  not  by  a  syllogism,  yet  by  induction;  and 
besides,  these  same  principles  have  no  discordance  with  reason, 
so  that  the  first  and  middle  propositions  are  derived  from  the 
same  fountain.     It  is  otherwise  in  religion,  where  the  first  pro- 
positions are  not  only  self-existent  and  self-supporting;  but 
likewise  unamenable  to  that  reason  which  deduces  consequent 
propositions.    Nor  yet  does  this  hold  in  religion  alone,  but  also 
in  other  sciences  both  of  a  greater  and  smaller  nature ;  namely, 
wherein  the  primary  propositions  are  arbitrary  and  not  positive ; 
for  Jlq  these  also  there  can  be  no  use  of  absolute  reason.    For  we 
see  in  games,  as  chess  or  the  like,  that  the  first  rules  and  laws 
are  merely  positive,  and  at  will;  and  that  they  must  be  received 
as  they  are,  and  not  disputed ;  but  how  to  play  a  skilful  and 
winning  game  is  scientific  and  rationaL      So  in  human  laws 
there  are  many  maxims,  as  they  call  them,  which  are  mere  Placets 
of  Law,  dependent  on  authority  rather  than  upon  reason,  and 
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therefore  not  to  be  disputed.  Bat  what  is  most  just^  not  ab- 
solutely but  relatiyely  (that  is^  according  to  these  maxims), 
that  is  8  matter  of  reason,  and  opens  a  wide  field  for  disputation. 
Sflch  therefore  is  that  secondary  reason  which  has  place  in 
DiTinity,  which  is  grounded  upon  the  Placets  of  God. 

But  as  the  use  of  the  human  reason  in  things  divine  is  of 
two  kinds,  so  likewise  in  the  use  there  are  two  kinds  of  excess ; 
the  one  when  it  inquires  too  curiously  into  the  manner  of  the 
mystery;  the  other  when  the  same  authority  is  attached  to  in- 
ferences as  to  principles.  For  he  may  appear  to  be  the  disciple 
of  Xicodemus  who'  persists  in  asking,  ^^  How  can  a  man  be  bom 
when  he  is  old?  ''^  And  he  can  be  nowise  considered  the  dis- 
ciple of  Paul  who  does  not  sometimes  insert  in  his  doctrines,  *'  I, 
not  the  Lord ;  **  or  again,  **  According  to  my  counsel ;  ^  *  which 
style  is  generally  suited  to  inferences.  Wherefore  it  appears 
to  me  that  it  would  be  of  especial  use  and  benefit,  if  a  temperate 
and  careftd  treatise  were  instituted,  which,  as  a  kind  of  divine 
l<^>  should  lay  down  proper  precepts  touching  the  use  of 
human  reason  in  theology.  For  it  would  act  as  an  opiate,  not 
only  to  lull  to  sleep  the  vanity  of  curious  speculations,  where* 
with  sometimes  the  schools  labour,  but  also  in  some  degree  to 
"^woage  the  fury  of  controversies,  wherewith  the  church  is 
troabled.  Such  a  treatise  I  reckon  among  the  things  deficient ; 
And  call  it  Sophron,  or  The  Legitimate  Use  of  Human  Reason 
01  Dime  Subjects. 

It  is  of  extreme  importance  to  the  peace  of  the  Church,  that 
the  Christian  covenant  ordained  by  oiur  Saviour  be  properly 
^  clearly  explained  in  those  two  heads,  which  appear 
^ewhat  discordant ;  whereof  the  one  lays  down, "  He  that 
V  not  with  us  is  against  us ; " '  and  the  other,  ^'  He  that  is  not 
•S^inst  us  is  with  us."*  From  this  it  is  evident  that  there  are 
Bome  articles,  wherein  if  a  man  dissent  he  is  placed  beyond  the 
pde  of  the  covenant;  but  that  there  are  others  in  which  he 
^7  dissent,  and  yet  remain  within  it.  For  the  bonds  of  the 
^^tian  Conununion  are  set  down,  *^one  Lord,  one  Faith, 
ojie  Baptism,  &c,"*  not  one  Ceremony,  one  Opinion.  So  we 
^  the  coat  of  our  Saviour  was  without  seam,  but  the  gar- 
ment of  the  church  was  of  divers  colours.     The  chafi^  should 

'  St  John,  ili  4.  10.  *  1  CoTlnth.  vlL  10. 

St.  Lake,  xL  28.  or  8t  BCatt.  zii  30. 
St  Luke,  iz.  50.  '  Eph^s.  Lt.  5. 
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be  separated  from  the  com  in  the  ear,  bat  the  tares  should  not 
be  pulled  up  from  the  (Som  in  the  field.     Moses,  when  he  saw  the 
Egyptian  fighting   with   the   Israelite,   did   not  say,   **  Why 
strive  ye  ?"  but  drew  his  sword  and  slew  the  Egyptian.'     Sut 
when  he  saw  the  two  Israelites  fighting,  though  it  were  not 
possible  for  both  to  be  in  the  right,  yet  he  addresses  diem  thus, 
**  Ye  are  brethren,  why  strive  ye?"    And  therefore  on  these 
considerations  it  appears  a  thing  of  great  use  and  importance, 
well  to  define  what  and  of  what  latitude  those  points  are,  which 
disincorporate  men  from  the  Church  of  God,  and  excommu- 
nicate them  from  the  communion  of  the  faithfuL    And  if  any  one 
think  that  this  has  already  been  done,  let  him  think  again  and 
again,  and  say  whether  it  has  been  done  with  sincerity  and 
moderation.     Meanwhile  if  a  man  talks  of  peace,  he  is  very 
like  to  get  tiie  answer  of  Jehu  to  the  message,  ("  Is  it  peace, 
Jehu?")  **What  hast  tiiou   to  do  with  peace?  turn  thee 
behind  me;"^  for  it  is  not  peace  but  party  that  most  men 
care  for.     Nevertheless  I   have   thought  right  to   set  down 
among  the  deficients  a  treatise  on  the  degrees  of  Unity  in  the 
kingdom  of  God,  being  as  a  wholesome  and  profitable  under- 
taking. 

Since  the  Holy   Scriptores  are  the  principal  sources    of 
information   in   tiieology,   we  must  especially  look  to  their 
interpretation.      And  I   am   not  now   speaking   of  the   au- 
thority of  interpreting  them,  which  rests  in  the   consent  of 
the  church;    but  of  the  manner  thereof;   which  is  of  two 
sorts;  methodical  and  free.      For  this    divine   water,  which 
excels  so  much  that  of  Jacob's  well,  is  drawn  forth  and  em- 
ployed much  in  the  same  manner  as  natural  water  is  out  of 
wells  and  fountains.   For  it  is  either  first  forced  up  into  cisterns, 
whence  it  may  be  convenientiy  fetched  and  derived  by  pipes  for 
use ;  or  else  it  is  poured  into  buckets  and  vessels  to  be  used 
as  it  is  wanted.     The  former  method  has  in  the  end  produced 
to   us  the   scholastical   divinity;  whereby  divinity  has  been 
reduced  into  an  art,  as  into  a  cistern,  and   the   streams  of 
doctrines  and  positions  have  been  derived  and  conveyed  from 
thence  to  water  every  part     But  in  the  free  way  of  interpret- 
ing Scripture,  there  occur  two  excesses.     The  one  presupposes 
such  perfection  in  Scripture,  that  all  philosophy  likewise  should 

«  Exod.  il.  12.  «  2  Kings,  ix.  19. 
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be  derived  from  its  sources ;  as  if  all  other  philosophy  were 
something  profane  and  heathen.  This  distemper  has  principally 
grown  up  in  the  school  of  Paracelsus  and  some  others ;  but 
the  b^innings  thereof  came  from  the  Babbis  and  Caba* 
lists.  But  these  men  do  not  gain  their  object;  and  instead  of 
giving  honour  to  the  Scriptures  as  they  suppose^  they  rather  em- 
base  and  pollute  them.  For  to  seek  the  materiate  heaven  and 
earth  in  the  word  of  God,  (whereof  it  is  said,  "  Heaven  and 
earth  shall  pass  away,  but  my  word  shall  not  pass  away  ^''),  is 
rashly  to  seek  for  temporary  tbiags  amongst  eternal ;  and  as  to 
seek  divinity  in  philosophy  is  to  seek  the  living  among  the  dead, 
80  to  seek  philosophy  in  divinity  is  to  seek  the  dead  among  the 
liriog.  The  other  method  of  interpretation  which  I  set 
down  as  an  excess,  appears  at  the  first  glance  sober  and  modest, 
yet  in  reality  it  both  dishonours  the  Scriptures  themseves, 
and  is  very  injurious  to  the  Church.  This  is,  (in  a  word,)  when 
the  divinely-inspired  Scriptures  are  explained  in  the  same  way  as 
human  writings*  But  we  ought  to  remember  that  there  are  two 
things  which  are  known  to  God  the  author  of  the  Scriptures, 
but  unknown  to  man ;  namely,  the  secrets  of  the  heart,  and  the 
saccessions  of  time.  And  therefore  as  the  dictates  of  Scripture 
are  written  to  the  hearts  of  men,  and  comprehend  the  vicissitudes 
of  all  ages ;  with  an  eternal  and  certain  foreknowledge  of  all 
faeredes,  contradictions,  and  differing  and  changing  estates  of  the 
Church,  as  well  in  general  as  of  the  individual  elect,  they  are 
not  to  be  interpreted  only  according  to  the  latitude  and  obvious 
sense  of  the  place ;  or  with  respect  to  the  occasion  where- 
on the  words  were  uttered;  or  in  precise  context  with  the 
words  before  or  after ;  or  in  contemplation  of  the  principal 
scope  of  the  passage ;  but  we  must  consider  them  to  have  in 
themselves,  not  only  totally  or  collectively,  but  distributively 
also  in  clauses  and  words,  infinite  springs  and  streams  ot 
doctrines,  to  water  every  part  of  the  Church  and  the  souls  of 
the  faithfuL  For  it  has  been  well  observed  that  the  answers 
of  our  Saviour  to  many  of  the  questions  which  were  pro- 
pounded to  TTim  do  not  appear  to  the  point,  but  as  it  were 
impertinent  thereto.  The  reason  whereof  is  twofold;  the 
one,  that  knowing  the  thoughts  of  his  questioners  not  as  we 
men  do  by  their  words,  but  immediately  and  of  himself,  he 

1  St  Mark,  xiii.  31. 
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answered  their  thoughts  and  not  their  words;  the  other^ 
that  He  did  not  speak  only  to  the  persons  then  present,  but 
to  us  also  now  liying,  and  to  men  of  every  age  and  nation 
to  whom  the  Gospel  was  to  be  preached.  And  this  also  holds 
good  in  other  passages  of  Scripture. 

Having  nuide  then  these  prefatory  remarks,  I  come  to  that 
treatise  which  I  pronounce  deficient.  There  are  found  indeed 
among  theological  writings  too  many  books  of  controversies,  a 
great  mass  of  that  theology  which  I  have  termed  Positive, 
common  places,  special  tracts,  cases  of  conscience,  sermons  and 
homilies,  and  many  prolix  commentaries  upon  the  Scriptures. 
But  what  we  want  is  a  concise,  sound,  and  judicious  collec- 
tion of  annotations  and  observations  on  particular  texts  of 
Scripture;  neither  dilated  into  common  places,  nor  chasing 
after  controversies,  nor  reduced  into  method  of  art,  but  en- 
tirely unconnected  and  naturaL  It  is  indeed  a  thing  sometimes 
found  in  the  more  learned  sermons,  which  for  the  most  part  do 
not  last;  but  not  yet  introduced  into  books,  which  may  be 
handed  down  to  posterity.  But  certainly,  as  wines  whidi  flow 
gently  from  the  first  treading  of  the  grape  are  sweeter  than 
those  which  are  squeezed  out  by  the  wine-press ;  because  these 
last  have  some  taste  of  the  stones  and  skin  of  the  grape ;  so 
those  doctrines  are  very  sweet  and  healthy,  which  flow  from  a 
gentle  pressure  of  the  Scriptures,  and  are  not  wrested  to  con- 
troversies or  common  places.  Such  a  treatise  then  I '  will 
denominate  the  JEmanatians  oftlie  Scriptures. 

Now  therefore  have  I  made  as  it  were  a  small  globe  of  the 
intellectual  world,  as  faithfrdly  as  I  could ;  with  a  note  and 
description  of  those  parts  which  I  find  either  not  constantly 
occupied,  or  not  well  cultivated  by  the  labour  and  industry  of 
man.  Wherein,  if  I  have  in  any  point  receded  from  the 
opinion  of  the  ancients,  let  it  be  understood  that  I  have  done 
so  not  from  a  desire  of  innovation  or  mere  change,  but  of  change 
for  the  better.  For  I  could  not  be  true  and  constant  to 
myself  or  the  argument  I  handle,  if  I  had  not  determined  to 
add  as  much  as  I  could  to  tiie  inventions  of  others;  being 
however  no  less  willing  that  my  own  inventions  should  be 
surpassed  by  posterity.  But  how  fair  I  am  in  this  matter 
may  appear  from  this;  that  I  have  prc^unded  my  opinions 
everywhere  naked  and  unarmed,  without  seeking  to  prejudice  the 
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liberty  of  men's  judgmentB  by  disputes  and  confdtations.  For 
in  anythiiig  which  is  well  set  down^  I  am  in  good  hope  that  if 
the  first  reading  move  a  scruple  or  objection,  the  second  reading 
will  of  itself  make  an  answer.  And  in  those  things  wherein 
it  has  been  my  lot  to  err,  I  am  sure  I  have  not  prejudiced  the 
troth  by  litigious  arguments ;  which  commonly  have  this  effect, 
ftat  they  add  authority  to  error,  and  diminish  the  authority  of 
that  which  is  well  invented ;  for  question  is  an  honour  to  false- 
hood, but  it  is  a  repulse  to  honour.  Meanwhile  I  am  reminded 
of  the  sarcastic  reply  of  Themistocles  to  the  ambassador,  who 
coming  from  a  small  town  used  great  words,  '^  Friend,  (said  he) 
yonr  words  require  a  city."^  And  certainly  it  may  be  objected 
to  me  with  truth,  that  my  words  require  an  age ;  a  whole  age 
perhaps  to  prove  them,  and  many  ages  to  perfect  them.  But 
yet  as  even  the  greatest  things  are  owing  to  their  beginnings, 
it  will  be  enough  for  me  to  have  sown  a  seed  for  posterity  and 
the  Immortal  God;  whose  Majesty  I  humbly  implore  through 
His  Son  and  our  Saviour  that  He  will  vouchsafe  favourably  to 
accept  these  and  the  like  offerings  of  the  human  intellect, 
seasoned  with  religion  as  with  salt,  and  sacrificed  to  His  Glory. 

*  Lytander,  not  TliemittodeB.     CL  Flut  Lac.  Apopthegmata. 
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NEW    WORLD    OF    SCIENCES, 


DESIDERATA. 


Book  IL 


The  Errors  of  Nature^  or  the  History  of  Prmtergen^rattcns. 

The  Bonds  of  Nature^  or  Mechanical  History. 

Inductiye  History^  or  Natural  History^  properly  arranged  for 

a  Foundation  of  Philosophy, 
The  Eye  of  PolypliemiiSy  or  the  History  of  Learning. 
The  History  of  Prophecy. 
The  Philosophy  of  the  Ancient  Fables. 


Book  III. 

Primary  Philosopliy,  or  a  Treatise  of  the  Common  Axioms  of 

thb  Sciences. 
Living  AjBtronomy. 
Sound  A8trol<^. 

A  Continuation  of  Natural  Problems. 
The  Opinions  of  Ancient  Philosophers. 

The  Part  of  Metaphysic  which  relates  to  the  Forms  of  Things. 
Natural  Sibgic^  or  the  Deduction  of  Forms  to  fVorhs. 
An  Inventory  of  Human  Possessions. 
A  Catalogue  of  Things  of  Multifarious  Use. 
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Book  IV. 


The  Triumplis  of  Man,  or^  A  Treatise  of  the  Ultimate  Perfec- 
tions of  Human  Nature. 
The  Physiognomy  of  the  Body  in  Motion. 
Medical  Reports. 
Comparative  Anatomy. 

On  the  Treatment  of  Diseases  pronounced  Incurable. 
On  the  Means  for  rendering  Death  easy  to  the  Body. 
On  Authentic  Medicines. 
An  Imitation  of  Natural  Hot  Springs. 
The  Physician's  Clue. 
On  the  Prolongation  of  Life. 
On  tlie  Substance  of  the  Sensible  Soul 
On  the  Efforts  of  the  Spirit  in  Voluntary  Motion. 
On  the  Difference  between  Sense  and  Perception. 
The  Root  of  Perspective,  or,  A  Treatise  oftJie  Form  ofLighL 

Book  V, 

The  Hunt  of  Pan,  or  Learned  Experience. 

The  NomimOrganum,  or  New  Instrument  of  Logic. 

Particular  Topics,  or  Heads  of  Inquiry. 

Confutations  of  Sophisms  cmd  Idols. 

On  the  Analogy  of  Demonstrations. 

Book  VL 

On  the  Notes  of  Tilings. 

A  Philosophical  Grammar. 

The  Tradition  of  the  Lamp,  or  the  Method  of  Delivery  to  Po$^ 

terity. 
On  Prudence  in  Private  Discourse. 
The  Colours  of  Apparent  Good  and  Evil,  both  Simple  and  Com' 

parative. 
The  Antitheta  of  Things. 
The  Lesser  Formula  of  Speech. 

Book  VU. 

Serious  Satire,  or  the  Inner  Natures  of  Things. 
The  Geotgics  of  the  Mind,  or  the  Culture  of  Morals. 
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Book  VIIL 

The  Secretary  for  the  Affurs  of  Life^  or.  On  ScaiteredOceanans. 

The  Carpenter  of  Fortune^  or.  On  Advancement  in  Life* 

The  Statesman  in  Armour,  or.  On  the  Means  of  Extending  an 

Empire. 
The  Idea  of  Universal  Justice,  or,  On  the  Fountains  of  Equity. 

Book  IX. 

Sopbron^  or.  On  the  Legitimate  Use  of  Human  Reason  inDivinity. 
LrenflsoB,  or.  On  the  Degrees  of  Unity  m  the  Kingdom  of  God. 
Celestial  Vessels,  or  Emanations  of  the  Scriptures. 
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FRANCIS 

BARON  OF  VERULAli^ 

AND  TISCiOnNT   ST.  ALBAKS. 


TO  THE  MOST  ILLUSTBIOTTB  AKD  SXCVLLENT 

PRINCE  CHARLES, 

SON  AND  HEIB  OP  HIS  MOST  SERENE  MAJESTY,  KINO  JAME& 


Mo9t  Ulustriaus  and  Excellent  Prince ^ 

The  first  fruits  of  my  Natural  History  I  most  humbly 
offer  to  your  Highness ;  a  thing  like  a  grain  of  mustard-seed, 
very  small  in  itself,  yet  a  pledge  of  those  things  ^hich  by  the 
grace  of  God  will  come  hereafter.  For  I  have  bound  myself 
as  by  a  vow  every  month  that  the  goodness  of  God  (whose 
glory  is  sung  as  in  a  new  song)  shall  add  to  my  life,  to  com- 
plete and  set  forth  one  or  more  parts  of  it,  according  as  they 
be  more  or  less  difficult  or  extensive.  It  may  be  also  that 
others  will  be  stirred  by  my  example  to  a  like  industry ;  espe- 
ciaUy  when  they  shall  fully  understand  what  it  is  that  we  are 
about  For  a  sound  and  well-ordered  Natural  History  is  the 
^ej  of  aU  knowledge  and  operation.  That  God  may  long  pre- 
serve your  Highness  in  His  keeping  is  the  prayer  of 

Your  Majesty's  humble  and  devoted  Servant, 

FR.  ST.  ALBAN. 


TITLES   OF    THE    HISTORIES    AND    INQUIRIES    DE- 
SIGNED  FOR  THE  FIRST  SIX  MONTHS. 


BSstoryofthc  Winds. 

History  of  Dense  and  Rare>  and  of  the  Contraction  and  Expan- 

don  of  Matter  in  Space. 
History  of  Heavy  and  Light, 
History  of  the  Sympathy  and  Antipathy  of  Things, 
History  of  Sulphnr,  Mercury,  and  Salt. 
History  of  Liife  and  Death. 


VOL.  V. 


THE  NATURAL  AND  EXPERIMENTAL  HISTORY  FOR 
THE  FOUNDATION  OF  PHILOSOPHY: 

on 
PHENOMENA  OF  THE  UNIVERSE: 

WHICH  IS   THE  THIRD  PABT  OF   THE  IN8TAURATIO  MAGNA. 


Men  are  to  be  admonished,  nay  urged  and  entreated  as  they 
Talue  their  fortunes,  to  be  lowly  of  mind  and  search  for  know- 
ledge in  the  greater  world,  and  to  throw  aside  all  thought  of 
philosophy,  or  at  least  to  expect  but  little  and  poor  fruit  from 
it,  until  an  approved  and  careful  Natural  and  Experimental 
History  be  prepared  and  constructed.  For  to  what  purpose  are 
tiiese  brain-creations  and  idle  displays  of  power?  In  ancient 
times  there  were  philosophical  doctrines  in  plenty ;  doctrines  of 
Pythagoras,  Philolaus,  Xenophanes,  Heraclitus,  Empedocles, 
Pannenides,  Anazagoras,  Leucippus,  Democritus,  Plato,  Aris- 
totle, Zeno,  and  others.  All  these  inyented  systems  of  the  uni- 
verse, each  according  to  his  own  fancy,  like  so  many  arguments 
of  plays;  and  those  their  inventions  they  recited  and  published; 
whereof  some  were  more  elegant  and  probable,  others  harsh 
and  unlikely.  Nor  in  our  age,  though  by  reason  of  the  insti- 
tutions of  schools  and  colleges  wits  are  more  restrained,  has 
the  practice  entirely  ceased ;  for  Patricius,  Telesius,  Brunus, 
SeTerinus'  the  Dane,  Gilbert  the  Englishman,  and  Campanella 
have  come  upon  the  stage  with  fresh  stories,  neither  honoured  by 
approbation  nor  elegant  in  argiunent.  Are  we  then  to  wonder 
at  this,  as  if  there  would  not  be  innumerable  sects  and  opinions 
^f  this  kind  in  all  ages  ?  There  is  not  and  never  will  be  an  end 
or  limit  to  this;  one  catches  at  one  thing,  another  at  another; 
^h  has  his  favourite  fancy ;  pure  and  open  light  there  is  none ; 
every  one  philosophises  out  of  the  cells  of  his  own  imagination, 
^  out  of  Plato's  cave ;  the  higher  wits  with  more  acuteness 
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and  felicity,  the  duller,  less  happily  but  with  equal  perti- 
nacity. And  now  of  late  by  the  regulation  of  some  learned 
and  (as  things  now  are)  excellent  men  (the  former  variety  and 
licence  having  I  suppose  become  wearisome),  the  sciences  are 
confined  to  certain  and  prescribed  authors,  and  thus  restrained 
are  imposed  upon  the  old  and  instilled  into  the  young ;  so  that 
now  (to  use  the  sarcasm  of  Cicero  concerning  Csesar's  year)*, 
the  constellation  of  Lyra  rises  by  edict,  and  authority  is  taken 
for  truth,  not  truth  for  authority.  Which  kind  of  institution 
and  discipline  is  excellent  for  present  use,  but  precludes  all 
prospect  of  improvement  For  we  copy  the  sin  of  our  first 
parents  while  we  sufier  for  it.  They  wished  to  be  like  God,  but 
their  posterity  wish  to  be  even  greater.  For  we  create  worlds, 
we  direct  and  domineer  over  nature,  we  will  have  it  that  all 
things  are  as  in  our  folly  we  think  they  should  be,  not  as  seems 
fittest  to  the  Divine  wisdom,  or  as  they  are  found  to  be  in  &ct ; 
and  I  know  not  whether  we  more  distort  the  facts  of  nature  or 
our  own  wits ;  but  we  clearly  impress  the  stamp  of  our  own 
image  on  the  creatures  and  works  of  God,  instead  of  carefully 
examining  and  recognising  in  them  the  stamp  of  the  Creator 
himself.  Wherefore  our  dominion  over  creatures  is  a  second  time 
forfeited,  not  undeservedly ;  and  whereas  after  the  fall  of  man 
some  power  over  the  resistance  of  creatures  was  still  left  to  him 
—  the  power  of  subduing  and  managing  them  by  true  and  solid 
arts — yet  this  too  through  our  insolence,  and  because  we  desire 
to  be  like  God  and  to  follow  the  dictates  of  our  own  reason,  we 
in  great  part  lose.  If  therefore  there  be  any  humility  towards 
the  Creator,  any  reverence  for  or  disposition  to  magnify  His 
works,  any  charity  for  man  and  anxiety  to  relieve  his  sorrows 
and  necessities,  any  love  of  truth  in  nature,  any  hatred  of  dark- 
ness, any  desire  for  the  purification  of  the  understanding,  we 
must  entreat  men  again  and  again  to  discard,  or  at  least  set 
apart  for  a  while,  these  volatile  and  preposterous  philosophies, 
which  have  preferred  theses  to  hjrpotheses,  led  experience  cap- 
tive, and  triumphed  over  the  works  of  God;  and  to  approach 
with  humility  and  veneration  to  unroll  the  volume  of  Creation, 
to  linger  and  meditate  therein,  and  with  minds  washed  clean 
from  opinions  to  study  it  in  purity  and  integrity.  For  this  is 
that  sound  and  language  which  went  forth  into  all  lands  ^  and 

1  Flat  In  Jul.  Css.  p.  735.  t  PMdm  iz.  4. 
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did  not  incur  the  confusion  of  Babel;  this  ahould  men  study 
to  be  perfect  in^  and  becoming  again  as  little  children  conde- 
scend to  take  the  alphabet  of  it  into  their  hands^  and  spare  no 
pains  to  search  and  unravel  the  interpretation  thereof,  but  pursue 
it  strenuously  and  persevere  even  unto  death. 

Haying  therefore  in  my  Instauration  placed  the  Natural 
History — such  a  Natural  History  as  may  serve  my  purpose- 
in  the  third  part  of  the  work,  I  have  thought  it  right  to  make 
gome  anticipation  thereof,  and  to  enter  upon  it  at  once.  For 
although  not  a  few  things,  and  those  among  the  most  import- 
ant, still  remain  to  be  completed  in  my  Organum,  yet  my  design 
is  radier  to  advance  the  universal  work  of  Instauration  in  many 
things,  than  to  perfect  it  in  a  few;  ever  earnestly  desiring,  with 
such  a  passion  as  we  believe  God  alone  inspires,  that  this  which 
has  been  hitherto  unattempted  may  not  now  be  attempted  in  vain. 
It  has  occurred  to  me  likewise,  that  there  are  doubtless  many  wits 
scattered  over  Europe,  capacious,  open,  lofty,  subtle,  solid,  and 
constant.  Wbat  if  one  of  them  were  to  enter  into  the  plan  of 
my  Organum  and  try  to  use  it?  he  yet  knows  not  what  to  do, 
nor  how  to  prepare  and  address  himself  to  the  work  of  philo- 
sophy. If  indeed  it  were  a  thing  that  could  be  accomplished 
by  the  reading  of  philosophical  books,  or  discussion,  or  medi- 
tation, he  might  be  equal  to  the  work,  whoever  he  be,  and 
discharge  it  well ;  but  if  I  refer  him  to  natural  history  and  the 
experiments  of  arts  (as  in  fact  I  do),  it  is  out  of  his  line,  he  has 
not  leisure  for  it,  he  cannot  afford  the  expense.  Yet  I  would 
not  ask  any  one  to  give  up  what  he  has  until  he  can  exchange 
it  for  something  better.  But  when  a  true  and  copious  history 
of  nature  and  the  arts  shall  have  been  once  collected  and  di- 
gested, and  when  it  shall  have  been  set  forth  and  tmfolded 
before  men's  eyes,  then  will  there  be  good  hope  that  those  great 
wits  I  spoke  of  before,  such  as  flourished  in  the  old  philoso- 
phers, and  are  even  still  often  to  be  found — wits  so  vigorous  that 
out  of  a  mere  plank  or  shell  (that  is  out  of  scanty  and  trifling 
experience)  they  could  frame  cert^  barks  of  philosophy,  of 
admirable  construction  as  far  as  the  work  is  concerned — after 
^y  have  obtained  proper  material  and  provision  will  raise 
much  more  solid  structures ;  and  that  too  though  they  prefer  to 
walk  on  in  the  old  path,  and  not  by  the  way  of  my  Organimi, 
which  in  my  estimation  if  not  the  only  is  at  least  the  best 
course.    It  comes  therefore  to  this;  that  my  Organum,  even 
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if  it  were  completed,  would  not  without  the  Natural  History 
much  advance  the  Indtauration  of  the  Sciences^  whereas  the 
Natural  History  without  the  Organum  would  advance  it  not  & 
little.  And  therefore,  I  have  thought  it  better  and  wiser  by 
all  means  and  above  all  things  to  apply  myself  to  tMs  work. 
May  God,  the  Founder,  Preserver,  and  Benewer  of  the  uui- 
verse,  in  His  love  and  compassion  to  men,  protect  and  rule  this 
work  both  in  its  ascent  to  His  glory  and  in  its  descent  to  the 
good  of  man,  through  His  only  Son,  God  with  u& 
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Although  at  the  end  of  that  part  of  my  Organum  which  has 
been  published  precepts  are  laid  down  concerning  Natural  and 
Experimental  History,  yet  I  think  it  right  to  give  a  description 
at  once  more  exact  and  more  succinct  of  the  rule  and  structure 
of  the  History  I  am  now  entering  upon. 

To  the  Titles  contained  in  the  Catalogue  which  relate  to 
Concretes,  I  superadd  Titles  of  Abstract  Natures  (which  I 
ba?e  mentioned  there  as  a  History  reserved  for  myself).  Snch 
are  "  The  Different  Configurations  of  Matter,"  or  «  Forms  of  the 
First  Class,'' «  Simple  Motions,"  «  Sums  of  Motions,"  "  Measures 
of  Motions,"  and  some  other  things;  whereof  I  have  con- 
Btmcted  a  new  Alphabet,  and  placed  it  at  the  end  of  this 
Tolume. 

The  titles  in  the  catalogue  (seeing  it  is  beyond  my  power  to 
handle  them  all)  I  have  not  taken  in  order,  but  made  a  selec- 
tion ;  choosing  those  whereof  the  inquiry  was  either  most  im- 
portant in  respect  of  use,  or  most  convenient  on  account  of  the 
abundance  of  experiments,  or  most  difficult  and  noble  from  the 
obscurity  of  the  thing,  or  such  as  opened  the  widest  fields  for 
examples  by  reason  of  the  difference  between  the  several  titles, 
compared  one  with  the  other. 

In  each  Title,  after  an  Introduction  or  Preface,  Particular 
Topics  or  Articles  of  Inquiry  are  immediately  proposed,  as  well 
to  give  light  in  the  present,  as  to  stimulate  further  inquiry. 
For  questions  are  at  our  command,  though  facts  are  not.  I  do 
not  however  in  the  history  itself  tie  myself  to  the  precise  order 
of  the  questions,  lest  what  was  meant  for  a  help  should  become 
&  Hindrance* 

The  History  and  Experiments  occupy  the  first  place.  These, 
if  they  exhibit  an  enumeration  and  series  of  particular  things, 
M  collected  into  tables ;  .otherwise  they  are  taken  separately. 

Smce  history  and  experiments  very  often  fail  us,  especially 
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those  Experiments  of  Light  and  Cmcial  Instances  hj  which  the 
understanding  may  determine  on  the  true  causes  of  things^  I 
give  Injunctions  touching  new  experiments  contrived,  as  far  as 
can  be  at  present  foreseen,  to  meet  the  special  object  of  inquiry. 
And  such  Injunctions  form  a  kind  of  Designed  History.  For 
what  other  course  is  open  to  us  on  first  entering  on  our  path  ? 

In  the  case  of  any  more  subtle  experiment  the  method  which 
I  have  employed  is  explained ;  for  there  may  be  a  mistake,  and 
it  may  stimulate  others  to  devise  better  and  more  exact  methods. 

Admonitions  and  cautions  concerning  the  fallades  of  things^ 
and  the  errors  and  scruples  which  may  occur  in  inquiry  and 
discovery,  are  interspersed ;  to  dispel  and  as  it  were  exorcise 
as  much  as  possible  all  delusions  and  false  appearances. 

I  insert  my  own  observations  on  the  history  and  experiments^ 
that  the  interpretation  of  nature  may  the  more  advance. 

Speculations,  and  what  may  be  called  rudiments  of  interpre- 
tation concerning  causes,  are  introduced  sparingly,  and  rather 
as  suggesting  what  the  cause  may  be  than  defining  what  it  is. 

Such  Bules  or  imperfect  axioms  as  occur  to  us  in  the  course 
of  inquiry,  and  where  we  do  not  yet  pronounce,  we  set  down 
and  prescribe,  but  only  provisionally.  For  they  are  useful,  if 
not  altogether  true. 

Never  forgetful  likewise  of  the  good  of  man  (though  the 
light  itself  is  more  worthy  than  the  things  which  it  reveals),  I 
append  some  Reminders  concerning  Practice  for  the  attention 
and  remembrance  of  men.  For  such  and  so  unfortunate,  I 
well  know,  is  the  insensibility  of  mankind,  that  sometimes,  if 
they  be  not  warned,  they  will  pass  by  and  neglect  things 
which  lie  in  their  very  path. 

Works  and  Things  Impossible,  or  at  least  not  yet  discovered, 
are  propounded  according  as  they  fall  under  the  several  titles. 
And  along  with  them  those  discoveries  of  which  man  is  already 
possessed,  which  are  nearest  and  most  akin  to  such  impossibles; 
that  men's  industry  may  be  excited  and  their  spirits  encouraged. 

It  is  evident  from  what  has  been  said  that  the  present  history 
not  only  supplies  the  place  of  the  third  part  of  the  Instauration ; 
but  is  no  mean  preparation  for  the  fourth  part,  by  reason  of  the 
titles  from  the  Alphabet,  and  the  Topics ;  and  for  the  sixth  part, 
by  reason  of  the  major  observations,  the  speculations^  and  the 
provisional  rules. 
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INTRODUCTION  OR  PREFACE.  ' 

To  men  the  winds  are  as  wings.  For  by  them  men  are  borne 
and  Ay,  not  indeed  through  the  air  but  over  the  sea ;  a  vast 
gate  of  commerce  is  opene-d^  and  the  whole  world  is  rendered 
accessible.  To  the  earth,  which  is  the  seat  and  habitation  of 
men,  they  serve  for  brooms,  sweeping  and  cleansing  both  it  and 
the  air  itself.  Yet  they  damage  ^e  character  of  the  sea,  which 
would  otherwise  be  calm  and  harmless ;  and  in  other  respects 
they  are  productive  of  mischief.  Without  any  human  agency 
they  cause  strong  and  violent  motion ;  whence  they  are  as  hired 
servants  to  drive  ships  and  turn  mills,  and  may,  if  human  in- 
dustry fiul  not,  be  employed  for  many  other  piurposes.  The 
nature  of  the  winds  is  generally  ranked  among  the  things  mys- 
terious and  concealed ;  and  no  wonder,  when  the  power  and 
nature  of  the  air,  which  the  winds  attend  and  serve  (as  repre- 
sented by  the  poets  in  the  relation  of  .^lolus  to  Juno),  is  entirely 
unknown.  They  are  not  primary  creatures,  nor  among  the 
works  of  the  six  days ;  as  neither  are  the  other  meteors  actually ; 
but  produced  according  to  the  order  of  creation. 
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PARTICULAR    TOPICS; 


Articles  of  Inquiry  concerning  the  Winds, 

1.  Describe  the  winds  according  to  the  method  observed  at 
The  Njmei  oT   g^^,  and  givc  them  names  either  ancient  or  modem  ; 

but  let  them  be  constant  and  invariable. 

Winds  are  either  General,  Periodical,  Attendant^ 
or  Free.  By  the  General  winds,  I  mean  those  which 
blow  always ;  by  the  Periodical,  I  mean  those  which 
blow  at  certain  times ;  by  the  Attendant,  those  which 
blow  more  frequently ;  and  by  the  Free,  those  which 
blow  indifferently. 

2.  Are  there  any  general  winds  and  actual  motions  of  the 
oeDeni  Winds,  air  7  If  such  things  be,  in  what  order  of  motion,  and 

in  what  places  do  they  blow  ? 

3.  What  winds  are  annual,  or  periodical,  and  in  what  coun- 
periodicai    trics  ?     Is  ttuy  wiud  so  precisely  periodical  as  to 

^*°**^     return  regularly  on  certain  days  and  hours  like  the 
tide  of  the  sea? 

4.  What  winds  are  attendant  and  haunters  of  particular 
^wSS!?'     regions?  at  what  times  do  they  blow  in  those  regions? 

what  winds  blow  in  the  spring,  summer,  autumn,  and 
winter?  which  are  equinoctial,  and  which  solstitial 
winds  ?  which  are  morning,  whidi  noonday,  which 
evening,  and  which  night  winds  ? 

5.  What  is  the  nature  of  sea  winds^  and  what  that  of  land 

winds  ?  And  here  carefully  mark  the  differences 
between  sea  and  land  winds,  as  well  those  which 
blow  on  as  those  which  blow  from  the  sea  and 
land. 

6.  Are  there  not  winds  blowing  from  every  quarter  of  the 

Free  WiDda.     hcaVCU  ? 

Winds  do  not  vary  much  more  in  the  quarters  they  blow 
from  than  in  their  qualities*  Some  are  strong,  others  gentle ; 
some  constant,  others  variable ;  some  hot,  others  cold ;  some 
moist  and  relaxing,  others  dry  and  binding;  some  collect 
clouds  and  are  rainy  or  stormy,  others  disperse  them  and  are  fair. 
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7.  Inquire  and  report  to  which  of  the  forementioned  kinds 
J^DjJ^*  each  wind  belongs,  and  how  they  vary  according  to 
^"^^  countries  and  places. 

The  local  origins  of  winds  are  three  in  number ;  for  they 
are  either  sent  down  from  above,  or  they  spring  out  of  the 
earth,  or  they  are  collected  in  the  body  of  the  air. 

8.  Inquire  of  the  winds  according  to  these  three  origins; 
^^  namely,  which  of  them  are  sent  down  from  what  is 
*"*■  termed  the  middle  region  of  the  air;  which  breathe 

forth  from  the  hollows  of  the  earth,  whether  they 
rush  out  in  a  body,  or  exhale  imperceptibly  and  by 
degrees,  and  then  collect  as  streams  into  a  river; 
lastly,  which  of  them  are  generated  indiscriminately 
by  the  swelling  or  expansion  of  the  contiguous  air? 

The  generations  of  the  winds  are  not  only  ori^nal,  but 
also  acddental ;  that  is,  arising  from  the  compressions,  percus* 
aons,  and  repercussions  of  the  air. 

9.  Inquire  into  these  accidental  generations  of  the  winds. 
2j2J2iof  P'^P^rty  tJicy  are. not  generations,  for  they  rather 
^"^  increase  and  strengthen  the  winds  than  create  and 

excite  them. 

So  much  then  for  the  community  of  winds.  But  there  are 
wme  extraordinary  and  prodigious  winds,  as  fiery  winds,  whirl- 
windd,  and  hurricanes.  These  prevail  on  eartL  But  there  are 
Clewise  subterranean  winds,  whereof  some  are  vaporous  and 
mercorial;  as  are  felt  in  mines;  others  are  sulphureous;  and 
find  vent  in  earthquakes,  or  burst  out  from  volcanoes. 

10.  Inquire  into  these  extraordinary  and  prodigious  winds. 


^S^l"^^    and  into  all  the  wonderful  properties  of  winds. 

From  the  kinds  of  winds  let  the  inquiry  pass  on  to  the  things 
which  help  to  produce  them  (I  do  not  say  efficients  of  them,  for 
u^t  is  more  than  I  mean ;  nor  concomitants,  for  that  is  less,  but 
<^onfaeients,  things  which  help  to  make  them) ;  and  those  which 
^^  supposed  to  excite  or  calm  them. 

11*  Of  astrological  considerations  touching  the  winds  inquire 
Gon^'gg^  sparingly,  and  take  no  heed  of  accurate  horoscopes 
2^^^  of  the  heaven ;  only  do  not  neglect  the  more  evident 
observations  of  the  winds  increasing  at  the  rising  of 
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certain  stars,  at  the  eclipses  of  luminaries,  or  at  the 
conjanctions  of  planets:  and  how  far  they  depeod  on 
the  paths  of  the  sun  or  moon. 

12.  What  do  meteors  of  different  kinds  contribute  to    tbe 

winds?  What  do  earthquakes,  showers,  and  the 
meeting  of  the  winds  together,  contribute  ?  For  these 
things  are  linked  together,  and  depend  one  upon 
the  other. 

13.  What  do  different  vapours  and  exhalations  contribute  ? 

which  of  them  is  most  productive  of  winds,  and  how^ 
far  is  the  nature  of  winds  influenced  by  their  matter  ? 

14.  What  do  earthly  things  and  things  which  take  place  on 

earth  contribute  to  the  winds  ?    What  do  mountains 
and  the  melting  of  snow  upon  them,  or  vast  icebergs 
which  float  and  are  borne  about  in  the  sea  every- 
where, contribute?     What  do  the  differences    of 
soil  or  land  (if  in  large  tracts),  as  marshes,  sands, 
woods,  plains,  contribute  ?   What  the  work  done  by 
the  hand  of  man,  as  the  burnings  of  heath  and  the  like 
for  the  cultivation  of  land;  the  burnings  of  com  and 
villages  in  wars ;  the  draining  of  marshes ;  the  per- 
petual discharges   of  cannon;  and  the  ringing  of 
bells  in  great  cities?   Such  matters  indeed  appear 
trivial,  but  yet  they  have  some  influence. 

15.  Inquire  into   all  the   methods  of  exciting  or  calming 

the  winds,  but  less  fully  into  such  as  are  fabulous 
or  superstitious. 

From  this  let  the  inquiry  pass  on  to  the  limits  of  the  winds 
in  point  of  height,  extension,  and  duration. 

16.  Inquire  carefully  into  the   height  or  elevation  of  the 
^^ivS^^'    winds,  and  if  there  be  any  mountain  tops  where 

they  do  not  blow ;  or  if  the  clouds  sometimes  appear 
motionless  and  stationary,  at  the  same  time  that  the 
winds  are  blowing  strong  on  the  earth. 

17.  Inquire  carefully  touching  the  space  which  winds  have 

been  known  to  occupy  at  the  same  time,  and  what 
are  the  boundaries  of  them.  For  instance,  if  a  south 
wind  is  blowing  in  such  a  place,  will  a  north  wind 
be  blowing  at  the  same  time  ten  miles  distant  irom 
thence  ?   On  the  other  hand,  in  how  small  a  compass 
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can  winds  be  confined^  so  that  (as  is  the  case  in  some 
whirlwinds)  they  appear  to  run  in  channels; 

18.  Inquire  touching  the  greatest,  mean,  or  shortest  time, 

that  the  winds  are  wont  to  continue  before  they 
"sUcken  and  as  it  were  expire ;  what  again  is  their 
usual  manner  of  rising  and  commencing,  what  of  fall- 
iog  and  ceasing  ?  whether  it  be  sudden,  or  gradual, 
or  how  ? 

From  the  limits  of  the  winds  let  the  inquiry  pass  on  to  their 
successions,  either  among  themselyes,  or  with  respect  to  rain 
and  showers.  For  as  they  perform  a  dance,  it  would  be  pleasant 
to  know  the  order  of  it. 

19.  Is  there  any  rule  or  any  observation  which  can  be  at  all 
*"*  *^5ggU~  relied  on  for  the  succession  of  the  winds  with  one 

another?  Is  it  in  conformity  with  the  motion  of  the 
sun  or  not  ?  If  there  is  a  rule,  what  is  the  nature  of 
it? 

20.  Inquire  into  the  succession  and  alternation  of  the  winds 

and  rain  ;  for  the  common  and  familiar  idea  is  that 
nun  calms  the  winds,  and  winds  keep  off  and  dis- 
perse the  rain. 

21.  Is  the  same  succession  of  the  winds  repeated  after  a  cer- 

tain period  of  years  ?  if  so,  what  is  that  period  ? 

From  the  successions  of  the  winds  let  the  inquiry  pass  on  to 
their  motions.  These  motions  iavolve  seven  inquiries;  whereof 
three  are  contained  in  the  former  articles,  the  other  four  remain 
antouched.  For  I  have  already  inquired  of  the  motion  of  the 
winds  as  distributed  according  to  the  different  points  of  the 
compass ;  of  the  three  lines  of  motion,  upwards,  downwards, 
and  sideways ;  and  of  the  accidental  motion  of  compressions. 
There  remain  therefore,  the  motion  of  progression,  the  motion 
of  undulation,  the  motion  of  conflict,  and  the  motion  in  organs 
and  machines  of  human  invention. 

22.  Since  pn^resdon  always  begins  from  a  certain  point, 
TbecsfecBt  inquire  as  diligentiy  as  possible  into  the  place  of  the 
^"i«>  first  rising,  and  as  it  were  the  fountains  of  the  winds. 

For  winds  appear  to  resemble  Fame ;  which  though 
they  penetrate  and  bluster  everywhere,  yet  hide 
their  heads  in  the  clouds.^   Inquire  likewise  into  the 

»  Ytrg.  MtrAY.  178. 
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progreseion  itself.  For  instance,  if  a  strong  north 
wind  blew  on  such  a  day  or  such  an  hour  at  ITork^ 
did  it  blow  two  days  afterwards  in  London  ? 

23.  Omit  not  to  inquire  into  the  undulation  of  the  -winds 
By  undulation  I  mean  that  motion  by  whicH  the 
wind,  like  the  waves  of  the  sea,  is  increased  or 
slackened  for  short  intervab ;  the  alternations  w^here- 
of  are  best  perceived  by  listening  in  buildings. 
But  the  differences  between  the  undulations  or  fur- 
rowings  of  air  and  water  should  be  the  more  carefully 
marked,  because  in  the  air  and  winds  there  is  no 
motion  of  gravity,  which  is  a  great  part  of  the  un- 
dulation in  water. 

24*  Inquire  carefully  into  the  conflict  and  concurrence  of 
winds  blowing  at  the  some  time.  First  whether 
many  original  winds  (not  reverberating)  can  blow 
at  the  same  time?  And  if  so,  what  channels 
they  form  in  their  motion,  and  what  condensations 
and  alterations  they  engender  in  the  body  of  the  air. 

25*  Do  some  winds  blow  above  at  the  same  time  that  others 
blow  below  ?  For  some  have  observed  that  the  clouds 
sometimes  move  in  a  contrary  direction  to  the 
weathercock ;  and  likewise  are  sometimes  driven  hy 
a  strong  breeze,  when  it  is  quite  calm  below. 

26*  Describe  very  carefully  and  particularly  the  motion  of 
the  winds  in  the  sailing  of  ships. 

2Z.  Describe  the  motion  of  the  winds  in  the  sails  of  wind- 
mills, in  the  flight  of  hawks  and  birds,  and  even  in 
playthings  and  common  matters,  as  in  tiie  waving 
of  banners,  the  flying  of  kites,  and  games  which 
depend  on  the  wind. 

Fbom  the  motions  of  the  winds  let  the  inquiry  pass  on  to 
their  force  and  powers. 

28.  What  are  the  powers  and  actions  of  the  winds  on 
'^wSS**'  *i^68  *u^^  currents,  as  to  keeping  them  back,  driving 

them  on,  and  causing  them  to  overflow  ? 

29.  What  are  their  powers  over  plants  and  insects,  with 

regard  to  bringing  locusts,  caterpillars,  blights,,  and 
mildews  ? 

30.  What  have  they  to  do  with  purifying  and  infecting  the 
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anv  with  r^ard  to  pestilences^  epidemics,  and  affec- 
tions of  animals? 

31.  What  is   their  power  of  conveying  what  are  termed 

spiritoal  species^  that  is,  sounds,  radiations,  and  the 
like? 

From  the  powers  of  winds  let  the  inquiry  pass  on  to  their 
prognostics,  not  only  on  account  of  the  use  of  predictions,  but 
because  they  lead  the  way  to  causes.  For  prognostics  show 
either  the  preparations  of  things  before  they  are  produced  into 
action,  or  their  commencements  before  they  are  perceptible  to 
the  sense. 

32.  IKligently  collect  aU  kinds  of  prognostics  of  winds 
'^"^tttSr*^    (except  those  of  an  astrological  nature,  the  proper 

inquiry  whereof  has  already  been  marked  out), 
whether  they  be  sought  from  the  sky,  waters,  the 
instinct  of  animals,  or  any  other  source. 

LastIjT,  conclude  tiie  inquiry  by  investigating  the  imitations 
of  winds  in  things  natural  or  artificial. 

33.  Inquire  into  the  imitations  of  winds  in  natural  bodies, 
'"SJSr  ^     ^^  flatulency  in  the  bodies  of  animals,  explosions 

in  the  receivers  of  stills,  and  tiie  like. 
Inquire  into  draughts  and  artificial  winds,  as  bellows, 
ventilators  in  rooms,  &o. 

Such  then  are  the  articles  of  inquiry.  Some  of  them,  I  am 
well  aware,  it  is  beyond  the  power  of  our  present  experience  to 
answer.  But  as  in  civil  trials  a  good  lawyer  knows  how  to  put 
questions  suitable  to  the  case,  but  knows  not  what  the  witnesses 
can  answer ;  so  is  it  with  us  in  Natural  History.  Let  posterity 
look  to  the  rest. 


THE    HISTORY. 
The  Names  of  Winds. 


J^»5«w««  For  the  sake   of  clearness   and  to   assist   the 

t^orinqotry.      mcmory,  we  give  a  new  set  of  names  to  the  winds 
according  to  their  order  and  degrees,  instead  of 
^i^  the  old  proper  names.     But  since  I  have  borrowed  many 
tenns  (diough  not  without  careful  sifting)  from  the  opinions  of 
VOL.  V.  L 
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the  ancients^  and  things  will  hardly  be  recognized  except  under 
the  ancient  names,  these  likewise  are  annexed  to  the  winds. 
Let  the  general  division  of  the  winds  be  as  follows:  Car- 
dinal Winds,  which  blow  from  the  cardinal  points  of  heaven ; 
Semicardinal,  which  blow  half  way  between  those  points ;  and 
Median,  which  blow  intermediate  between  these  again.  And  of 
these  Median  winds  let  those  be  called  the  Greater  Medians 
which  blow  half  way  between  the  Cardinal  and  Semi-cardinal, 
and  the  rest  the  Lesser  Medians. 

The  particular  division  of  the  winds  is  shown  in  the  following 
table :  — 


H   Q 


ii 


North: 

anclenUy  catled  Bo- 

rcftt. 

North  and  by  East 


North-North-East 

anciently  called  Aquila 

North- East  and  by 

North: 
anciently  called  Meiei. 


North-East: 

North-East  and  by 

East. 


East: 
anciently  called  Eunu 

or  Subtolanus. 
EUist  and  by  Sonth. 


Soath: 
andently  called  Autter 

or  Notua. 
South  and  by  West 


East-SoDth-East: 
anciently  called  Vultur- 

nuiL 

South-East  and  by 

East 


South-South- West: 
anciently  called   Libo^ 

notiu. 
South- West  and  by 

South. 


South-East: 

South-East  and  by 

South. 


Sonth-West: 
anciently  called  LibiL 
South-West  and  by 
West 


West: 
anciently  called  Zephy 

nu  or  Favoniua. 
West  and  by  North. 


West-North- West  : 

anciently  called  Coruc 

North.  West  and  by 

West. 


North- West: 
North- West  and  bv 

North: 

anciently  called  Thn- 

•claa. 


3 


O 


1^ 


East-North-East: 
anciently  called  Cacias. 

East  and  by  North. 


Sonth-South-East: 
anciently  called  Phoe- 

niciaa 
South  and  by  East 


West- South-West: 

anciently  called  Affei- 

cua. 

West  and  by  South. 


NorthNorth-West : 
anciently    called   Cir- 

ciai. 
North  and  by  West 


There  are  also  other  ancient  names  for  winds^  as  Apeliotes 
the  East  wind,  Argestes  the  West-North- West,  Olympias  and 
Scyron  the  North- West,  Hellespontius  the  East-North-East, 
and  lapyx  the  West-North- West ;  but  I  do  not  dwell  upon 
them.  Let  it  be  enough  to  have  given  fixed  names  to  the 
winds,  according  to  the  order  and  division  of  the  quarters  of 
the  heaven.  In  the  interpretation  of  authors  I  place  no  great 
confidence ;  for  they  are  themselves  of  but  little  weight. 

Free  Winds. 
1.  There  is  no  point  of  the  heaven  whence  a  wind 
may  not  blow.  Nay,  if  the  heavens  were  divided 
into  as  many  parts  as  there  are  degrees  in  the  hori- 
zon, winds  will  be  found  at  some  times  or  places  blowing  firom 
each  of  them. 

2.  There  are  whole  countries  in  which  it  never  rains,  or  at 


with  reference 
to  the  6th 
Article  of  In- 
quiry. 
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all  eyents  veiy  seldom ;  but  there  are  no  countries  where  it 
does  not  blow^  and  that  often. 

General  Winds. 
witbreferaue       The  phenomena  with  respect  to  the  general  winds 
Aitideoriii.    are  few  in  number ;  and  no  wonder,  for  these  winds 
principally  occur  in  the  tropics^  regions  considered 
fatal  bj  the  ancients. 

1.  Persons  sailing  in  the  open  sea  between  the  tropics  are 
aware  of  a  steady  and  continual  wind  (called  by  the  sailors  Brize) 
blowing  from  East  to  West.  This  wind  is  so  strongs  that  partly 
by  its  own  blast,  and  partly  by  its  influence  on  the  current, 
it  prevents  vessela  sailing  to  Peru  from  returning  by  the  same 
way.* 

2.  In  the  European  seas,  when  the  sky  is  calm  and  clear, 
smd  no  particular  winds  are  stirring,  there  is  a  gentle  breeze 
from  the  East^  following  the  sun. 

3.  It  is  generally  observed  that  the  higher  clouds  move 
mostly  from  East  to  West;  and  this  even  at  the  same  time  that 
there  is  a  calm  or  a  contrary  wind  below.  If  this  is  not  always 
the  case,  the  reason  may  be  that  particular  winds  sometimes 
blow  high  up,  which  overpower  this  general  wind. 

Adnonmon.  Jf  there  be  any  such  general  wind  following  the 
motion  of  the  heaven,  it  is  not  strong  enough  to  resist  par- 
ticular winds.  Such  a  wind  is  more  observable  in  the 
tropes,  because  it  moves  there  in  larger  circles ;  and  also  in 
the  higher  regions  of  the  air  for  the  same  reason,  and  because 
it  has  there  a  free  course.  Wherefore  if  you  would  discover 
it  outside  the  tropics,  and  near  the  earth  (where  it  is  very 
gentle  and  inactive),  make  the  experiment  in  the  open  air, 
ill  a  perfect  calm,  on  high  ground,  with  a  body  very  suscep- 
tible  of  motion,  and  towards  evening ;  because  at  that  the 
time  particular  east  wind  does  not  blow  so  much. 

injonctioD.         Observe   carefully  whether  the  weather- 
cocks and  vanes  on  the  tops  of  towers  and  steeples  do  not 
in  the  most  perfect  calms  point  steadily  to  the  west. 
4.  It  is  certain  that  in  Europe  the  east  wind  is  sharp  and 

iniinct         drying,  the  west  wind  moist  and  geniaL     Is  not  this 
^"""^'^     because  (assuming  that  the  air  moves  from  east  to 

west)  the  east  wind,  which  moves  in  the  same  direction,  must 

■  Acotta,  Hist  del  Indet,  ill.  4. 
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rarify  and  dissipate  the  air;  and  so  make  it  dry  and  biting; 
whereas  the  west  wind  which  moves  in  a  contrary  direction 
collects  and  condenses  the  dr;  which  thereby  becomes  less 
keen^  and  in  the  end  wet? 

5.  Consult  the  inquiry  into  the  motion  of  the  tides,  as  to 
whether  they  move  from  east  to  west.  For  if  the  heaven  and 
the  waters  which  are  the  extremes  prefer  this  motion,  it  is  not 
unlikely  that  the  air  which  lies  between  them  will  likewise 
partake  of  it. 

Admonition.  Thcse  two  phenomena  last  mentioned  are  termed 
indirect,  because  they  exhibit  the  matter  in  question  not 
directly,  but  by  consequence :  a  kind  of  evidence  which  (in 
the  absence  of  direct  phenomena)  I  eagerly  receive. 

iDjunctkML  That  this  Brize  blows  perceptibly  in  the  tropics 
is  a  certain  fact,  but  the  cause  of  it  is  doubtful.  It  may  be 
that  it  is  because  the  air  moves  as  the  heavens  do;  only 
that  outside  the  tropics  the  motion  is  almost  imperceptible 
by  reason  of  the  smaller  circles,  whereas  it  is  manifest  within 
them  where  the  circles  are  larger.  Or  it  may  be  that  as 
all  air  is  expanded  by  heat,  and  can  no  longer  be  contained 
in  the  same  space,  the  contiguous  air  is  necessarily  impelled 
by  the  expansion,  and  produces  this  brize  as  the  sun  advances. 
But  within  the  tropics,  where  the  sun  has  greater  power,  this 
is  more  remarkable ;  without  them,  it  is  hardly  perceptible. 
By  way  of  a  Crucial  Instance  to  decide  the  point,  inquire 
whether  the  brize  blows  at  night  or  not.  For  the  rotation 
of  the  air  continues  by  night,  but  the  heat  of  the  sun  does  not% 

6.  But  it  is  certain  that  this  brize  does  not  blow  in  the  night, 
but  that  it  blows  in  the  morning  and  even  some  time  after 
sunrise.  Nevertheless  this  does  not  terminate  the  inquiry. 
For  the  nocturnal  condensation  of  the  air,  especially  in  those 
countries  where  the  days  and  nights  are  not  more  equal  in 
their  lengths  than  they  are  different  in  their  degrees  of  heat 
and  cold,  may  weaken  and  disturb  this  natural  but  feeble  motion 
of  the  air. 

7.  If  the  air  participates  in  the  motion  of  the  heaven,  it 
follows,  not  only  that  the  east  wind  is  concurrent  with  the 
motion  of  the  air,  and  the  west  wind  is  opposed  thereto ;  but 
also  that  the  north  wind  blows  as  it  were  from  above  and  the 
fiouth  wind  as  it  were  from  below  in  our  hemisphere,  where  the 
north  pole  is  raised  above  the  earth  and  the  south  depressed 
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below  it.     And  diis  has  even  been  remarked  by  the  ancients^ 
though  with  hesitation  and  obscurity ;  but  it  agrees  well  with  • 
modern  experience ;  because  this  brize  (whidi  may  be  a  motion 
of  the  air)  is  not  due  east^  but  north-east* 

Periodical  Winds. 

^^^to  ^  '^^  tiie  inquiry  touching  the   General  winds 

S'l^ui^**^  men  have  been  afflicted  with  blindness,  so  in  that 
TniuiuoD.  q{  ^]jg  Periodical  winds^  they  have  suffered  dizziness 
and  confusion.  Of  the  former  they  say  nothing,  of  the  latter 
they  talk  vaguely  and  incoherently.  But  this  is  the  more  par- 
donable, because  the  thing  is  variable.  For  periodical  winds 
change  with  the  place,  and  the  same  do  not  blow  in  Egypt, 
Greece,  and  Italy. 

1.  That  there  are  periodical  winds  in  some  places  the  ap- 
plication of  the  name  declares,  as  well  as  tiiat  other  appellation 
of  Etesian  or  Anniversary  winds. 

2.  It  has  been  set  down  by  the  ancients  as  one  of  the 
canses  of  the  inundation  of  the  Nile,  that  at  that  time  of  the 
year  the  Etesian  or  North  winds  are  prevalent,  which  pre- 
vent tiie  river  from  running  into  the  sea,  and  drive  it  back.' 

3.  There  are  currents  in  the  sea,  which  can  neither  be 
attributed  to  the  natural  motion  of  the  ocean,  nor  to  a  descent 
from  higher  ground,  nor  to  the  narrowness  of  channels,  nor  to 
promontories  jutting  out  into  the  sea;  but  which  are  plidnly 
influenced  by  periodical  winds. 

4.  Those  who  are  unwilling  to  admit  that  Columbus  con- 
ceived so  certain  and  fixed  an  opinion  of  the  West  Indies  from 
the  narrative  of  a  Spanish  pilot,  and  consider  it  still  more 
unlikely  that  he  derived  it  from  the  obscure  vestiges  and 
rumours  of  antiquity,  take  refuge  in  this ;  that  from  periodical 
winds  blowing  to  the  coast  of  Portugal,  he  imagined  that  tiiere 
was  a  continent  to  the  westward.  The  circiunstance  is  doubtful 
and  not  very  probable,  since  tiie  winds  could  hardly  travel 
80  great  a  distance ;  but  in  the  meantime  it  is  a  great  honour  to 
this  inquiry,  if  the  discovery  of  the  new  world  may  be  attri- 
buted to  one  out  of  the  many  axioms  or  observations  that  it 
contains. 

5.  Wherever  there  are  high  mountains  covered  with  snow, 
periodical  winds  blow  from  tiiat  quarter  at  tiie  time  of  tiie  melt- 
ing of  the  snows. 

I  Herod,  ii.  20.,  and  FUny,  ▼.  10. 
l8 
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6.  I  judge  also  that  from  large  marshes^  which  in  winter  time 
are  entirely  flooded^  there  blow  periodical  winds  at  the  time 
when  the  heat  of  the  sun  commences  to  dry  them ;  but  of  this 
I  have  no  certain  information. 

7.  Wherever  there  is  a  plentiful  generation  of  vapours,  and 
that  at  certain  times,  you  may  be  sure  that  at  those  limes 
periodical  winds  will  arise  there. 

8.  If  periodical  winds  are  blowing  anywhere,  and  there  be  no 
cause  for  them  to  be  discovered  near  at  hand,  you  may  know- 
that  such  periodical  winds  are  strangers  and  come  from  a  difiK 
tance. 

9.  It  has  been  remarked  that  periodical  winds  do  not  blow 
at  nighty  but  get  up  the  third  hour  after  sunrise.  They  appear 
indeed  like  winds  tired  with  a  long  journey,  so  as  to  be  scarce 
able  to  break  through  the  condensation  of  the  night  air,  but 
after  sunrise  they  are  roused  up  for  a  while  and  continue  on 
their  course. 

10.  All  periodical  winds  (except  they  rise  near  at  hand)  are 
weak,  and  easily  overpowered  by  winds  that  rise  suddenly. 

11.  There  are  many  periodical  winds  which  are  neither  per- 
ceived nor  observed,  by  reason  of  their  weakness  and  their 
being  overpowered  by  the  free  winds.  In  the  winter  time 
therefore,  when  the  free  winds  are  most  prevalent,  they  are 
scarce  perceptible ;  but  in  the  sununer,  when  these  wandering 
winds  are  less  frequent,  they  are  more  apparent. 

12.  In  Europe  the  principal  periodical  winds  are,  northerly 
winds  from  the  solstice,  both  before  and  after  the  rising  of  the 
dog-star ;  west  winds  from  the  autumnal  equinox ;  and  east 
winds  from  the  vernal  equinox  M  for  the  winter  solstice  deserves 
less  attention  by  reason  of  the  frequent  changes  in  winter. 

13.  The  Ornithian  or  Bird-winds  (so  called  because  they 
bring  birds  from  cold  regions  beyond  the  sea  to  more  sunny 
climes)  have  nothing  to  do  with  periodical  winds;  for  they 
often  fail  in  point  of  time.  But  whether  they  blow  late  or 
early,  the  birds  wait  for  their  convoy ;  and  if,  as  often  happens, 
the  winds  commence  to  blow  and  then  change  again,  the  birds 
being  deprived  of  their  help  drop  into  the  sea,  and  sometimes 
fall  upon  ships. 

14.  The  precise  day  or  hour  of  the  return  of  the  winds  is  not 
discovered  as  it  is  in  the  tides.  Some  writers  sometimes  specify 
a  day,  but  it  is  rather  by  conjecture  than  constant  observation. 

«  PUny,  li.  47,  48. 
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Attendant  Winds. 
wttferefereoce         Thls  term  of  Attendant  Winds  is  my  own ;  and 

Id  the  4cb  and  5tli 

ArtidM  or  Inquiry.  I  bave  invented  it  lest  the  observation  of  them  be 
forgotten  or  confused.  My  meaning  is  this. 
Take  any  country  and  divide  the  year  into  three^  four^  or  five 
parts.  If  any  wind  blows  there  for  two,  three,  or  four  of  these 
parts,  and  a  contrary  wind  for  only  one  part,  the  wind  which 
blows  oftenest  is  called  the  attendant  wind  of  that  country. 
And  the  same  is  the  case  with  respect  to  the  weather. 

1.  The  south  and  north  winds  are  the  attendant  winds  of  the 
world;  for  they  with  their  divisions  blow  more  frequently  over 
the  world  than  the  east  or  west  winds  with  their  divisions. 

2.  All  free  winds  (not  periodical)  are  attendants  of  the 
winter  rather  than  the  summer,  but  principally  of  the  autumn 
and  spring. 

3.  All  free  winds  attend  more  upon  the  regions  without  the 
tzoincs,  and  even  the  polar  circles,  than  those  within  them ; 
in  the  torrid  and  frigid  zones  they  blow  more  seldom,  in  the 
temperate  more  frequently. 

4.  All  free  winds  likewise,  and  especially  the  strongest  of 
them,  blow  oftener  and  more  violently  in  the  morning  and 
evening  than  at  noon  and  night. 

5.  Free  winds  are  more  general  in  lands  full  of  holes  and  ca- 
vities than  on  solid  and  firm  soils. 

biiunction.  Humau  carc  has  been  very  remiss  in  the  obser- 

vation of  attendant  winds  in  particular  districts;  yet  such 
observation,  if  it  were  made,  would  be  useful  in  many  respects. 
I  remember  that  an  intelligent  merchant  who  had  carried 
out  a  colony  to  Newfoundland  and  passed  the  winter  there, 
told  me^  when  I  asked  him  why  that  country  was  reputed  so 
extremely  cold  where  the  latitude  was  sufiEiciently  mild, 
''that  it  was  not  quite  so  bad  as  was  reported,  but  that  the 
reasons  were  two :  the  one,  that  icebergs  were  brought  down 
by  the  current  of  the  Arctic  Sea  close  beside  those  shores ; 
the  other  "  (which  he  considered  the  more  important),  "  that 
the  west  wind  blows  there  for  a  much  greater  part  of  the  year 
than  the  ei^t ;  which  is  likewise  the  case  (said  he)  in  England ; 
but  then  in  Newfoundland  it  blows  cold  from  the  continent/ 
here  it  comes  warm  from  the  sea.  Now  if,"  he  continued, 
''the  east  wind  blew  as  long  and  as  frequently  in  England 
as  the  west  wind  blows  in  Newfoundland,  the  cold  here 
would  be  far  more  intense,  and  equal  to  what  it  is  there*." 

L  4 
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6.  The  west  wind  is  the  attendant  of  the  afternoon^  for  it 
blows  more  frequently  than  the  east  wind  when  the  sun  is 
declining. 

7.  The  south  wind  is  the  attendant  of  the  nighty  for  it 
rises  oftener  in  the  night,  and  blows  stronger.  The  north  w^ind 
blows  in  the  daytime. 

8.  There  are  many  great  differences  between  the  attendant 
winds  of  the  sea  and  those  of  the  land.  The  chief  one  is  that 
which  suggested  to  Columbus  the  discovery  of  the  New  World ; 
namely,  that  sea  winds  are  not  periodical  as  land  winds  ge- 
nerally are.  For  since  the  sea  abounds  with  vapours,  which 
are  present  everywhere  almost  indifferently,  winds  likewise 
are  generated  everywhere,  and  having  no  fixed  origins  and 
birthplaces  blow  every  way  with  great  uncertainty.  But 
the  land  is  very  unequally  provided  with  the  matter  of  winds ; 
some  places  being  well  supplied  with  the  means  of  generating 
and  increasing  them,  others  comparatively  deficient  And 
therefore  they  commonly  blow  from  their  nurseries,  and  take 
their  direction  accordingly. 

9.  Acosta  does  not  appear  to  be  very  consistent,  when 
he  says  in  one  place  that  south  winds  blow  during  almost 
the  whole  year  in  Peru  and  along  the  coasts  of  the  South 
Sea,  and  in  another  that  sea-winds  generally  blow  there.'  For 
the  south  wind  there  is  a  land  wind,  as  also  is  every  other 
wind  except  the  west.  We  may  adopt  however  what  he. 
observes  as  more  certain,  namely,  that  the  south  wind  is  the 
attendant  and  common  wind  of  those  countries ;  unless  per- 
chance his  imagination  or  manner  of  speaking  were  betrayed 
into  error  by  the  name  of  the  South  Sea ;  and  he  takes  the  west 
wind,  because  it  blows  from  the  South  Sea,  for  the  south.  For 
the  sea  termed  the  South  Sea  is  not  properly  the  South  Sea, 
but  as  it  were  a  second  Western  Ocean ;  for  it  stretches  in  the 
same  direction  as  the  Atlantic. 

10.  Sea  winds  are  doubtless  moister  than  land  winds,  but 
yet  purer,  and  more  easily  and  equally  mixed  with  pure  air. 
For  land  winds  are  compounded  of  deleterious  mixtures,  and 
are  full  of  smoke.  And  let  no  one  oppose  to  this,  that  sea 
winds  must  be  heavier  by  reason  of  the  ^tness  of  the  sea;  for 
^alt  beipg  in  its  nature  terrestrial  does  not  rise  in  vapours. 

>  Acosta,  HUt  des  lodes,  liL  SO.,  and  U,  13. 
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11.  Sea  winds  are  wanu  or  cold^  according  as  they  are  moist 
or  pore.  Cold  is  lessened  by  humidity  (for  dryness  intensifies 
both  heat  and  cold),  but  increased  by  purity.  Therefore  these 
winds  are  warm  outside  the  tropics,  but  cool  within  them. 

12.  I  judge  that  sea  winds  are  the  attendant  winds  of  all 
countries,  especially  on  the  coast.  For  winds  from  the  sea 
are  much  more  common,  by  reason  of  the  far  greater  abundance 
of  matter  for  winds  at  sea  than  on  land ;  unless  perchance 
from  some  peculiar  cause  there  happen  to  be  a  periodical  wind 
blowing  from  the  land.  But  let  no  one  confuse  periodical  and 
attendant  winds  togedier ;  for  the  latter  blow  much  more  gene- 
rally than  the  former.  They  have  however  this  in  common, 
that  they  blow  from  the  quarter  where  they  are  bred. 

13.  Sea  winds  are  generally  more  violent  than  land  winds ; 
yet  when  they  subside  the  cahn  is  greater  out  at  sea  than  near 
shore ;  so  that  sailors  sometimes  prefer  rather  to  coast  along 
the  shore  than  to  yenture  out  to  sea,  lest  they  should  be 
becalmed. 

14.  There  blow  from  the  sea  to  the  shore  winds  which  are 
intermittent;  that  is,  winds  whidi  advance  a  little  way,  and 
then  suddenly  turn  back.  This  surely  is  caused  by  a  kind  of 
refraction  and  inequality  between  the  breezes  of  the  sea  and 
of  the  land ;  for  all  inequality  of  the  air  is  a  commencement  of 
wind.  Such  intermittent  and  eddying  winds  are  most  frequent 
in  bays  and  arms  of  the  sea. 

15.  Some  breezes  generally  blow  about  all  great  waters,  and 
are  mostly  perceptible  in  the  morning ;  but  they  appear  more 
about  rivers  than  at  sea,  by  reason  or  the  difference  between 
die  breeze  from  the  land  and  from  the  water. 

16.  Trees  growing  near  the  sea  usually  bend  and  curve 
themselves  away  from  the  sea  breezes,  as  if  they  had  an 
antipathy  thereto.  Not  however  that  these  winds  have  any 
deleterious  quality,  but  their  moistness  and  density  render 
them  as  it  were  heavier. 

The  Qualities  and  Patoers  of  Winds. 

^  The  qualities  and  powers  of  the  winds  have  not 
Sih  *»wh*  29ih,  ^^^^^  observed  diligently  and  variously.  I  will 
^SS^^ti^'  extract  the  more  certain  of  them,  and  leave  the 
rest  as  frivolous  to  the  winds  themselves. 
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1.  The  south  wind  with  us  is  rainy,  the  north  wind  dear  ; 
the  former  collects  and  nurtures  clouds,  the  latter  breaks  and 
dissipates  them.  Poets  therefore  in  their  descriptions  of  the 
deluge  represent  the  north  wind  as  at  that  time  imprisoned,  And 
the  south  wind  let  loose  with  full  powers. 

2.  The  west  wiiid  is  reputed  by  us  as  the  wind  of  the  Golden 
Age,  the  companion  of  perpetual  spring,  and  the  nurse  of 
flowers. 

3.  The  school  of  Paracelsus,  seeking  a  place  for  its  three 
principles  even  in  the  temple  of  Juno,  that  is  the  air,  established 
three  winds.    For  the  east  they  found  no  place. 

Tincturis  liquidam  qui  nfercuriallbuB  Austram, 
Divitifl  et  2ieph7ri  rorantes  sulphure  Tenas, 
£t  Boream  tristi  rigidum  sale.^ 

4.  In  Britain  the  east  wind  is  considered  injurious,  insomuch 
that  there  is  a  proverb, 

**  When  the  wind  is  in  the  east, 
*Ti8  neither  good  for  man  nor  beast** 

0.  In  our  hemisphere  the  south  wind  blows  from  the  quarter 
where  the  sun  is,  the  north  wind  from  the  quarter  where  it  is 
not.  The  east  wind  everywhere  follows  the  motion  of  the  jur, 
the  west  wind  opposes  it.  In  most  parts  of  Europe  and  Western 
Asia  the  west  wind  blows  from  the  sea,  the  east  from  the  land. 
These  are  the  most  radical  differences  of  the  winds,  whereon 
most  of  their  qualities  and  powers  really  depend. 

6.  The  south  wind  is  less  anniversary  and  periodical  than  the 
north  wind,  but  more  variable  and  free " ;  and  when  it  is  pe- 
riodical it  is  so  gentle  as  to  be  scarce  perceptible. 

7.  The  south  wind  blows  lower  and  more  laterally ;  the  north 
wind  higher  and  more  from  above.  And  this  is  not  in  con- 
sequence of  the  polar  elevation  and  depression  mentioned  above, 
but  because  the  south  wind  in  general  has  its  birthplace  nearer 
the  earth  than  the  north  wind. 

8.  The  south  wind  with  us  is  wet  (as  has  been  observed 
before) ;  but  in  Africa  it  is  fair  and  brings  great  heats,  and 
is  not  cold,  as  some  have  aflirmed.*    In  Africa  it  is  tolerably 

1  Johannes  Pratensls : 

aear  Auster  with  mercurial  tinct  imbned, 
Bich  Zephyr  dewed  wlUi  sulphur,  Boreas  drear 
Bigid  with  salt 

*  jkrlstot  Problem.  §  De  Ventis,  a.  ■  Id.  lb.  61. 
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healthj,  bat  here  if  a  clear  and  dry  south  wind  continue  long, 
it  is  Terj  pestilential. 

9.  The  south  and  west  winds  do  not  generate  vapours,  but 
as  thej  blow  from  quarters  where  the  greatest  quantity  of 
Tapours  is  drawn  forth  by  the  intensity  of  the  sun's  heat,  they 
are  rainy.  K  however  they  proceed  from  dry  places  that  are 
firee  from  vapours,  they  are  fair,  sometimes  pure,  and  sometimes 
Boltry. 

10.  The  south  and  west  winds  with  us  seem  to  be  allied,  being 
both  warm  and  moist;  and  on  the  other  hand  the  north  and  east 
are  related,  being  both  cold  and  dry. 

11.  The  north  and  south  winds  (as  has  been  observed  before) 
are  more  frequent  than  the  east  and  west ;  because  by  reason 
of  the  presence  and  absence  of  the  sun  in  those  parts  there 
18  a  Tast  inequality  of  vapours ;  wliereas  in  the  east  and  west 
the  smi  is  as  it  were  indifferent.^ 

12.  The  south  wind  from  the  sea  is  very  healthy,  but  more 
unwholesome  from  the  land.  With  the  north  wind  the  contrary 
holds  good.  The  south  wind  from  the  sea  is  likewise  very 
beneficial  to  fruits  and  plants,  driving  away  blights  and  other 
noxious  diseases.^ 

13.  The  south  wind  when  gentle  is  not  a  great  collecter  of 
clouds,  but  it  is  often  dear,  especially  if  it  be  of  short  con- 
tinuance. But  if  it  lasts  or  becomes  violent,  it  makes  the  sky 
doudy  and  brings  on  rain ;  which  comes  on  rather  when  the 
wind  ceases  or  begins  to  die  away,  than  when  it  commences 
or  18  at  its  height 

14.  When  the  south  wind  either  rises  or  falls,  there  is 
generally  a  change  of  weather,  from  fair  to  cloudy,  or  from  hot 
to  cold,  and  vice  vers&.  But  the  north  wind  often  both  rises 
and  falls,  without  any  change  in  the  weather. 

15.  After  frosts  and  long  snows  the  south  is  almost  the 
only  wind  which  blows',  as  if  the  frozen  matter  had, been 
Rested  and  so  thawed.  And  yet  it  is  not  always  followed  by 
nun,  but  the  same  thing  occurs  likewise  in  fair  thaws. 

16.  The  south  wind  rises  oftener  and  blows  stronger  by 
night  than  by  day,  especially  in  winter  nights.  The  north 
^d,  if  it  should  rise  by  night  (which  is  imusual),  hardly  ever 
lasts  beyond  three  days.* 

'  Ariftot  Problem.  §  De  Ventis,  99.  '  Id.  lb.  19. 

*  U.  ilk  8.  «  Id.  ib.  0.  16. 
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17.  The  south  wind  raises  greater  waves  than  the  norths  even 
though  it  blow  with  equal  or  less  force* 

18.  In  a  south  wind  the  sea  appears  more  blue  and  clear  ; 
in  a  north  wind  blacker  and  darker.' 

19.  A  sudden  increase  of  the  temperature  of  the  air  some- 
times denotes  rain ;  and  agun  a  sudden  change  to  cold  sometimes 
forebodes  the  same  thing.  But  tiiis  depends  upon  the  nature  of 
the  winds ;  for  if  it  turn  warmer  with  a  south  or  east  wind  rain 
is  at  hand ;  and  so  likewise  if  it  become  colder  with  a  north  or 
west  wind. 

20.  The  south  wind  generally  blows  solitary  and  unresisted; 
but  the  north  winds^  especially  Csecias  and  Corus^  are  often  ao- 
companied  by  other  difierent  and  contrary  winds^  which  repel 
them  and  make  them  tumultuous. 

21.  Take  care  not  to  sow  in  a  nortii  wind,  or  to  graft  and 
inoculate  when  tiie  wind  is  in  tiie  south.' 

22.  The  leaves  of  trees  fall  sooner  on  the  south  side ;  but 
vine  shoots  burst  out  on  that  side,  and  have  scarce  any  other 
aspect.' 

23.  Pliny  observes  that  in  large  pasturea  shepherds  should 
take  care  to  drive  their  flocks  to  the  north  side,  that  they  may 
feed  opposite  to  the  south.  For  if  tiiey  feed  opposite  the  north, 
they  get  foot-rot,  scouring,  and  blear  eyes.*  The  north  wind 
likewise  impairs  their  generative  powers,  so  that  if  they  look 
against  the  north  wind  as  they  copulate,  tiiey  mostly  produce 
ewe-lambs.  But  in  this  Pliny  (as  being  a  transcriber)  is  not 
consistent.^ 

24.  Winds  are  injurious  to  the  com  crops  at  three  seasons ; 
namely,  on  the  opening  of  the  flower,  on  the  shedding  of  the 
flower,  and  near  the  time  of  ripening.  At  the  two  former 
times  tiiey  either  bind  tiie  flower  in  the  stalk  or  shake  it  off; 
at  the  latter  tiiey  empty  tiie  ear  and  scatter  the  grain.® 

25.  In  a  south  wind  tiie  breath  of  men  is  more  offensive,  the 
appetite  of  animals  is  more  depressed,  pestilential  diseases  are 
more  frequent,  catarrhs  common,  and  men  are  more  dull  and 
heavy;  whereas  in  a  north  wind  tiiey  are  brisker,  healthier, 
and  have  a  better  appetite.^  The  north  wind  however  is  bad 
for  consumption,  cough,  the  gout,  or  any  sharp  humour. 


I  Arlstot  Problem.  §  Be  Ventis,  39.  *  Pliny,  rdii.  c.  33,  84. 

•  Plioy,  xviU.  33.  *  Pliny,  ubl  «upriU  »  Cf.  Pliny,  viU.  72. 

•  PUny,  xviii.  17.  »  Aristot.  Problem.  §  Dc  Ventte,  18.  44,  46. 
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26.  The  east  wind  is  dry^  biting^  and  destructiye ;  the  west 
damp,  inUd^  and  geniaL 

27.  The  east  wind  towards  the  end  of  spring  is  destructive 
to  fimitSy  by  bringing  in  worms  and  caterpillars  which  devour 
almost  all  the  leaves ;  and  it  is  likewise  unfavourable  to  com. 
The  west  wind  on  the  contrary  is  very  favourable  and  friendly 
to  plants,  flowers,  and  all  vegetation.  About  the  autumnal 
equinox  however  the  east  wind  also  is  tolerably  pleasant. 

28.  The  west  winds  are  more  violent  than  the  east,  and  do 
more  bend  and  wrench  trees. 

29.  Wet  weather  with  an  east  wind  continues  longer  than 
with  a  west,  and  generally  lasts  a  whole  day. 

30.  The  east  and  north  winds  when  they  have  once  begun  are 
more  continuous ;  the  south  and  west  winds  are  more  variable. 

31.  In  an  east  wind  all  visible  things  appear  larger ' ;  in  a 
west  wind  all  sounds  are  more  audible  and  travel  farther. 

32.  "  That  the  wind  Csecias  attracts  clouds,"  '  passed  into  a 
proverb  among  the  Greeks ;  in  comparing  it  to  usurers  who 
draw  in  money  by  putting  it  out.  It  is  a  strong  wind,  but  so 
wide  spreading  that  it  cannot  drive  away  the  clouds  as  quickly 
as  they  return  and  resist  it.  And  this  appears  likewise  in  the 
larger  conflagrations  which  make  head  against  the  winds. 

33.  The  Cardinal  or  even  the  Semi-cardinal  winds  are  not 
so  stormy  as  the  Median. 

34.  llie  Median  winds  from  east  to  north-east  are  calmer ; 
from  north-east  to  east  they  are  more  stormy.  So  likewise  the 
winds  from  east  to  south-east  are  calmer  than  from  south-east 
to  south;  and  similarly  from  south  to  south-west  they  are 
calmer  than  from  south-west  to  west ;  and  from  west  to  north- 
west they  are  calmer  than  from  north-west  to  north.  So  that 
proceeding  in  the  order  of  the  heavens  the  Median  winds  of 
the  first  Semi-cardinal  are  disposed  to  be  calm,  those  of  the 
latter  to  be  stormy. 

35.  Thunder,  lightning,  and  tornadoes,  occur  with  cold 
northerly  winds,  as  the  winds  Corns,  Thrascias,  Circias,  Meses, 
Ctecias ;  whence  thunder  is  often  accompanied  with  hail. 

36.  Snowy  winds  likewise  come  from  the  north,  but  from 
those  Median  winds  which  are  not  stormy,  as  Corus  and  Meses. 

37.  Winds  in  general  obtain  their  natures  and  properties  in 


>  AriBtot  Prablem.  §  De  Ventis,  66. 

*  Id.  ib.  1.  and  82. ;  Of.  Erasm.  Adag.,  1.  6.  62. 
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five  different  ways;  namely^  from  the  absence  or  presence  of 
the  sun ;  from  an  agreement  or  disagreement  with  the  natural 
motion  of  the  air;  from  the  difference  of  the  matter  of  the  nur* 
series  from  which  they  are  generated^  as  sea,  snow,  marslies^ 
and  the  like ;  from  the  impregnation  of  the  countries  through 
which  they  pass ;  or  from  their  local  origins,  whether  on  high^ 
under  the  earth,  or  in  the  middle  region;  all  which  will  be 
better  explained  in  the  ensuing  articles. 

38.  All  winds  have  a  power  of  drying,  even  more  than  the 
sun  itself.  For  the  sun  draws  forth  vapours,  but  does  not  dis- 
perse them,  unless  it  be  very  powerful ;  whereas  the  wind  both 
draws  them  out  and  carries  them  off.^  But  the  south  wind  does 
this  much  less  than  the  others ;  and  stones  and  beams  wiU  sweat 
even  more  with  a  slight  south  wind  than  in  a  calm. 

39.  March  winds  are  far  more  drying  than  summer  winds ; 
so  that  musical  instrument  makers  will  wait  for  March  winds 
to  dry  the  material  of  their  instruments,  and  make  it  porous 
and  musical. 

40.  All  winds  clear  the  air  and  free  it  from  corruption,  so 
that  those  are  the  healthiest  years  in  which  there  is  most  wind* 

41.  The  sun  has  a  fortune  like  to  that  of  kings,  whose 
governors  in  distant  provinces  have  more  submission  and 
obedience  from  their  subjects  than  is  paid  to  the  prince  himself. 
For  winds,  which  derive  their  power  and  origin  from  the 
sun,  have  certainly  equal  if  not  more  influence  on  the  tempe- 
ratures of  countries  and  the  dispositions  of  the  air,  than  the 
sun  itself.  And  hence  it  is  that  Peru  (which  from  lying  near 
the  sea  and  having  vast  rivers  and  immense  snow-mountains 
is  copiously  supplied  with  winds  and  breezes)  may  vie  with 
Europe  in  the  mild  and  temperate  nature  of  the  air.' 

42.  We  should  not  be  surprised  at  the  winds  having  so  great 
a  force,  since  strong  winds  are  like  inundations  and  torrents 
and  vast  waves  of  the  air.  Not  however  that  they  have  any 
very  extraordinary  power  after  all,  if  the  matter  be  better 
examined.  They  may  blow  down  trees  whose  tops  being  spread 
like  sails  help  them  with  the  pressure  of  their  own  weight. 
They  may  likewise  overturn  edifices  that  are  weakly  built,  but 
the  more  solid  structures  they  cannot  destroy,  unless  accom- 
panied by  earthquakes.     Sometimes  they  hurl  down  avalanches 

1  Ariitot  Problem.  §  De  VentiB,  31.  ■  Acoita,  ffitt  det  Inde^  U.  9. 
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from  the  mountains,  so  as  almost  to  bury  the  phiins  below  them ; 
a  thing  which  befel  Solyman  in  the  plains  of  Sultania.'  Some- 
times again  they  cause  great  inundations  of  water. 

43.  Winds  sometimes  dry  up  rivers,  and  disclose  their  beds. 
For  if  after  a  long  drought  there  is  a  strong  wind  down 
stream  which  continues  for  some  days,  so  that  the  fresh  water 
is  as  it  were  swept  off  into  the  sea,  and  the  tide  is  prevented 
from  coming  up,  the  river  becomes  dry  in  many  unusual 
places. 

Admonwonfc  1.  If  you  chaDgc  the  poles,  you  must  also 
change  your  observations  as  to  north  and  south.  For  the 
absence  or  presence  of  the  sun  is  the  cause,  and  this  varies 
according  to  the  position  of  the  poles.  But  this  may  always 
be  regarded  as  certain ;  namely,  that  there  is  more  sea  to  the 
south  and  more  land  to  the  north,  which  likewise  has  no  slight 
influence  upon  the  winds. 

2.  Winds  are  generated  in  a  thousand  ways,  as 
will  be  made  evident  in  the  ensuing  inquiry ;  whence  it  is  no 
easy  matter  to  fix  observations  on  so  variable  a  subject. 
Those  however  which  are  here  laid  down  may  generally  be 
held  for  certain. 

The  Local  Origins  of  Winds, 
withrdiBraiee       The  kuowledfice  of  the  local  origcins  of  the  winds 

to  the  8th  Article  .  _,^       ,      •  .  «  .  ,  .     , 

of  iiKiuinr.  ifl  a  difficult  mquiry ;  tor  whence  the  wind  cometh 
and  whither  it  goetli  is  regarded  even  in  Scripture 
as  a  mystery.  And  I  am  not  now  speaking  of  the  sources  of 
particular  winds  (of  which  hereafter),  but  of  the  places  in 
which  winds  in  general  are  bred.  Some  seek  for  them  on  high, 
others  search  the  deep,  but  they  scarce  look  for  them  in  that 
middle  space  where  they  are  mostly  generated.  And  in  this 
they  follow  the  manner  of  men  to  overlook  what  lies  before 
their  feet,  and  to  prefer  things  dark  and  obscure.  This  indeed 
is  certain,  that  winds  are  either  natives  or  strangers ;  for  they 
are  as  it  were  traders  in  vapours,  which  they  collect  into  clouds 
for  importation  or  exportation  to  and  from  different  countries, 
receiving  winds  in  return  by  way  of  exchange.  But  let  us  now 
inquire  concerning  native  winds ;  for  those  which  are  strangers 
in  one  place  are  natives  in  another.  Winds  therefore  have  three 
local  origins ;  that  is,  they  either  breathe  and  spring  forth  from 
>  KnoUes*  History  of  the  Turks  (1603). 
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the  earth,  or  they  are  driven  down  from  above,  or  they  are 
stirred  np  here  in  the  body  of  the  air.  Those  driven  down 
from  above  are  generated  in  two  ways ;  for  they  are  either 
driven  down  before  they  are  formed  into  clouds,  or  afterwards 
when  the  clouds  have  been  rarified  and  dispersed.  Let  us  now 
observe  what  is  their  history. 

1.  The  poets  have  feigned  that  the  kingdom  of  ^olus  was 
situated  in  subterranean  dens  and  caverns,  where  the  wind^ 
were  imprisoned,  and  whence  they  were  occasionally  let 
loose.* 

2.  Some  theologians  also,  who  were  likewise  philosophers, 
have  drawn  a  similar  inference  from  the  words  of  Scripture, 
"  Who  brings  forth  the  winds  out  of  his  treasures ; "  as  if  the 
winds  proceeded  from  some  subterranean  treasure-houses  or 
magazines.  But  there  is  nothing  in  this ;  for  Scripture  speaks 
likewise  of  the  treasures  of  snow  and  rain,  which  no  one  doubts 
are  generated  above. 

3.  There  is  doubtless  a  large  quantity  of  air  contained  in  the 
earth,  which  probably  exhales  by  degrees,  and  must  certainly 
from  particular  causes  sometimes  rush  out  in  a  body. 
Fben^^.         ^^  great  droughts  and  in  the  middle  of  summer, 

when  the  earth  is  more  full  of  cracks,  great  bodies  of 
water  are  observed  to  burst  forth  in  dry  and  sandy 
places.  And  if  water  (which  is  a  gross  body)  does 
this  seldom ;  air  (which  is  a  thin  and  rarified  body) 
will  probably  do  it  oftener. 

4.  When  air  exhales  from  the  earth  gradually  and  at  different 
spots,  it  is  at  first  hardly  perceptible ;  but  when  many  of  these 
small  emanations  of  air  are  collected  together,  a  wind  is  formed 
frt>m  them,  as  a  river  from  many  springs.  But  this  seems  to 
be  true ;  for  the  ancients  have  remarked  that  many  winds  at 
their  rise  and  in  the  places  whence  they  rise  ore  weak  at  first, 
but  gather  strength  as  they  proceed,  like  rivers.^ 

5.  There  are  some  places  in  the  sea,  and  likewise  some  lakes, 
which  without  any  winds  swell  exceedingly.  This  would 
appear  to  be  owing  to  some  subterraneous  blast. 

6.  It  requires  a  great  force  of  subterraneous  air  to  shake 
or  cleave  the  earth,  but  a  less  to  raise  the  water.  Hence  it  is 
that  earthquakes  are  uncommon,  but  swellings  and  rbings  of 
the  waters  are  more  frequent. 

»  Viig.  Mn,  L  60.,  &c  a  Cf.  Gilbert,  Physiol.  Iv.  2. 
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7.  It  is  likewise  everywhere  observed  that  waters  somewhat 
ri^  and  swell  before  storms. 

8.  The  thin  subterraneous  lur  which  escapes  at  different  spots 
is  not  perceived  on  land  till  it  is  collected  into  wind,  by 
reason  of  the  porous  nature  of  the  earth.  But  when  it  rises 
from  below  the  waters  it  is  perceived  immediately  from  a  cer- 
tam  swelling  of  the  waters,  by  reason  of  their  continuity. 

9.  It  has  been  before  observed  that  hollow  and  cavernous 
dis^cts  have  their  attendant  winds;  so  that  these  would  cer- 
tainly appear  to  have  their  local  origins  from  the  earth. 

10.  On  large  rocky  mountains  the  winds  are  found  to  blow 
both  sooner  (that  is,  before  they  are  perceptible  in  the  vallies), 
and  more  firequently  (that  is  when  there  is  a  calm  in  the  vallies) ; 
but  all  mountains  and  rocks  are  cavernous. 

11.  Gilbert  observes  that  in  Derbyshire  ^  in  England,  a 
mountainous  and  rocky  district,  there  are  such  strong  eruptions 
of  winds  firom  some  caverns,  that  articles  of  dress  or  rags 
thrown  into  them  are  blown  back  again  with  great  violence, 
and  carrfed  up  a  great  height  into  the  air. 

12.  At  Aber  Barry  on  the  Severn  in  Wales,  there  is  a  rocky 
cliff  filled  with  holes,  to  which  if  a  man  apply  his  ear  he  will 
hear  varions  sounds  and  murmurs  of  subterranean  blasts. 
""^SJJ*"         Acosta  has  observed  with  respect  to  the  towns  of 

Plata  and  Potosi  in  Peru,  which  do  not  lie  far  apart 
firom  one  another,  and  are  both  situated  on  high  and 
mountainous  ground,  so  that  there  is  no  difference 
in  this  point ;  that  nevertheless  the  temperature  of 
Potosi  is  cold  and  wintry,  while  that  of  Plata  is 
mild  and  spring-like.'  This  may  perhaps  be  owing 
to  the  sii?er  mines  near  Potosi;  which  proves  that 
there  are  vents  for  hot  and  cold  blasts  from  the 
earth. 

13.  If  the  earth  be  the  original  source  of  cold,  as  Par- 
menides  maintained  (an  opinion  not  to  be  despised,  seeing  that 
cold  and  density  are  closely  united) ' ;  it  is  not  less  probable 
that  warm  exhalations  should  be  thrown  up  firom  the  central 
cold  of  the  earth,  than  that  they  should  be  thrown  down  from 
the  cold  of  the  upper  air. 

14.  It  is  said  by  some  of  the  ancients  that  there  are  certain 

>  The  Latin  lias  Denbigh;,  but  the  true  reading  is  preserved  in  Gilbert :  Derble. 

>  AcosU,  Hist  des  Indes,  IL  la  '  Arist  Metaph.  I  5. 
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wells  in  Dalmatia  and  the  country  of  Cyrene,  into  which  if  a 
stone  be  thrown,  storms  will  soon  arise  ^ ;  as  if  the  stone 
broke  through  some  covering  in  a  place  where  the  winds  were 
confined, 

'"**lSnS?*"**'  -^toa  Mid  many  other  mountidns  vomit  forth 
flames ;  Bnd  it  is  probable  that  air  may  break  out  in 
the  same  way,  especially  being  expanded  and  set  in 
motion  by  subterranean  heat. 

15.  Upon  earthquakes,  certain  foreign  and  noxious  winds  are 
observed  to  blow,  both  before  and  after  the  shock ;  just  as  a 
light  smoke  is  commonly  emitted  before  and  after  great  con- 
flagrations. 

Admoniuon.  Air  coufincd  in  the  earth  is  forced  out  by 
many  causes.  Sometimes  a  badly  cemented  mass  of  earth 
falls  into  a  hollow ;  sometimes  the  waters  ingulf  themselves 
in  the  earth ;  sometimes  the  air  is  expanded  by  subterranean 
fires  and  requires  greater  space ;  sometimes  the  earth,  which 
was  before  firm  and  vaulted,  is  reduced  to  ashes  by^  internal 
fire,  and  being  no  longer  able  to  support  itself  falls  in.  And 
there  are  many  other  similar  causes. 

So  much  then  for  the  inquiry  concerning  the  first  local  origin 
of  the  winds,  namely,  from  under  the  earth.  I  come  now  to 
the  second  origin ;  namely,  from  on  high,  or  from  what  is  called 
the  middle  region  of  the  air. 

Admonition.  Let  uo  ouc  misinterpret  my  words  into  a  denial 
that  the  other  winds  may  likewise  be  generated  from  vapours 
both  of  land  and  sea.  But  this  I  have  mentioned  is  the  first 
kind  of  winds  which  spring  from  the  earth  as  winds  ready 
formed. 

16.  It  has  been  observed  that  woods  begin  to  rustle  before 
winds  are  manifestly  perceived  ^ ;  whence  it  is  conjectured  that 
wind  descends  from  above.  This  is  likewise  remarked  on 
mountains  (as  I  have  mentioned  before),  but  the  cause  is  less 
certain  by  reason  of  the  hollows  therein. 

17.  The  shooting  and  twinkling  of  stars  foretels  wind  from 
that  quarter  where  the  shooting  is  seen  ' ;  which  shows  that  the 
air  is  disturbed  above,  before  the  motion  reaches  us. 

18.  The  clearing  ot  the  sky  and  dispersing  of  the  clouds 

>  Pliny,  it  44.  •  ftld.  xrilL  86. 

•  Arist  Prob.  xxvi.  26. ;  imd  Cf.  Pliny,  xviU.  80. 
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£>re8liadow  winds^  before  they  are  felt  on  the  earth ;  which  like- 
wise proye  that  winds  commence  above. 

19.  Before  the  rising  of  a  wind,  the  lesser  stars  are  not 
yisible^  even  on  a  clear  night ' ;  the  air  apparently  being  con- 
densed^ and  made  less  transparent  hj  the  matter  which  is 
afterwards  turned  into  winds. 

20.  Halos  ronnd  the  moon^  a  blood-red  sunset,  a  red  moon 
on  her  fourth  risings  and  many  other  prognostics  of  winds 
derived  from  above  (whereof  I  will  treat  in  their  proper  place), 
indicate  that  the  matter  of  winds  is  there  commenced  and  pre- 
pared. 

21.  In  these  phenomena  you  may  remark  the  difference 
already  mentioned  between  the  two  ways  whereby  winds  are 
generated  above ;  namely,  before  and  after  the  collection  of 
vapours  into  cloud.  For  the  prognostics  from  halos  and  the 
colours  of  the  sun  and  moon  have  some  cloudy  matter ;  but  the 
shooting  and  obscuration  of  the  smaller  stars  take  place  in  a 
dear  sky. 

22.  When  wind  proceeds  from  a  formed  doud,  the  cloud  is 
either  totally  dissipated  and  turned  into  wind ;  or  it  is  divided 
partly  into  rain,  and  partly  into  wind ;  or  it  is  rent  asunder, 
and  the  wind  bursts  forth  as  in.  a  storm. 

23.  Many  indirect  phenomena  may  be  observed  in  nature 
of  the  repercussion  by  cold.  Wherefore,  since  the  cold  in  the 
middle  region  of  the  air  is  plainly  very  intense,  it  is  evident  that 
vapours  cannot  for  the  most  part  penetrate  those  regions,  but 
must  be  either  congealed  or  hurled  back  again.  And  this 
was  the  opinion  of  the  ancients,  which  in  this  instance  is 
sound. 

The  third  local  origin  of  winds  is  in  the  case  of  those 
which  are  generated  in  the  lower  air;  to  which  likewise  I 
give  the  name  of  swellings  or  overcharges  of  the  air.  It  is  a 
thing  very  conmion  and  familiar,  but  yet  hitherto  passied 
over  in  silence. 

spceaution.  The  generation  of  those  winds  which  are  stirred  in 
the  lower  air  is  nothing  more  mysterious  than  this.  The  air 
newly  created  from  water  and  rarified  and  resolved  vapours, 
being  united  to  the  former  air,  can  no  longer  be  confined  within 
the  same  limits  as  before,  but  swells  and  rolls  onwards  and  oc- 

>  PliDj,  «bi  snrpi. 
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cupiee  a  larger  space.  But  here  we  must  assume  two  tl&izr^i 
First,  that  a  drop  of  water  turned  into  air  (whatever  stories  -fcl^e; 
may  tell  of  the  decimal  proportion  of  the  elements)  requires  a 
least  a  hundred  times  more  space  than  before ;  and  seconcH^^ 
that  a  little  new  air  in  motion,  when  superadded  to  the  old,  st^ixn 
and  puts  the  whole  in  motion.  And  this  may  be  seen  by  ±.tk€ 
draught  from  a  psdr  of  bellows  or  a  crack  in  the  windo^v^j 
which  will  set  the  air  of  the  whole  room  in  motion,  as  the  flajx^e 
of  the  candles  will  directly  show. 

24.  As  dews  and  mists  are  generated  in  the  lower  air,  witzli.— 
out  being  turned  into  clouds  or  penetrating  into  the  midcllo 
region ;  so  it  is  with  many  of  the  winds. 

25.  There  b  a  continual  breeze  playing  on  seas  and  wateirs^ 
which  is  only  a  slight  wind  newly  generated. 

26.  The  rainbow,  which  is  the  lowest  of  the  meteors  audi 
generated  nearest  the  earth,  when  it  does  not  appear  entire,  but; 
broken  and  only  with  the  ends  visible,  is  resolved  into  winda^ 
as  much  if  not  more  than  into  rain. 

27.  It  has  been  observed  that  in  countries  which  are  divided 
and  separated  by  the  interposition  of  mountains  some  winds 
that  are  common  on  one  side  of  the  range  do  not  reach  the 
other.'     This  manifestiy  shows  that  they  are  generated  below 
the  tops  of  those  mountains. 

28.  There  is  an  infinite  variety  of  winds,  which  blow  in 
clear  weather,  and  even  in  countries  where  it  never  rains,  that 
are  generated  where  they  blow,  without  ever  having  been 
clouds  or  reaching  to  the  middle  region  of  the  air. 

PhSSSS^  Any  one  who  knows  how  easily  vapour  is  resolved 
into  air,  how  great  is  the  quantity  of  vapours,  and 
how  much  greater  space  a  drop  of  water  occupies 
when  turned  into  air  than  it  did  before  (as  has  been 
mentioned  above),  and  how  little  compression  the 
air  bears,  wiU  feel  certain  that  winds  must  be  gene- 
rated everywhere,  from  the  surface  of  the  earth  to 
the  highest  parts  of  the  atmosphere.  For  a  large 
quantity  of  vapour,  when  it  begins  to  expand,  cannot 
possibly  rise  to  the  middle  region  of  the  air  without 
surcharging  the  air  and  producing  disturbance  on 
the  way. 

»  Gilbert,  Phys.  Iv.  U 
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Accidental  Generations  of  Winds. 

to  the  fltta  Accidental  generations  of  winds  are  those  which 

x^^^jf       do  not  produce  or  create  an  impulsive  motion^  but 

either  excite  it  by  compression^  or  driye  it  back 

by  repercussion^  or  roll  and  agitate  it  by  curves. 

And  this  is  effected  by  external  causes,  and  the 

position  of  contiguous  bodies. 

!•  There  is  more  agitation  of  the  air  and  sensation  of  winds 

in  places  where  there  are  low  hills  surrounded  by  vallies  with 

a  higher  range  of  hills  beyond,  than  either  on  mountains  or 

plains. 

2.  Winds  and  draughts  are  felt  in  towns  where  there  is  any 
^wide  place  with  narrow  outlets  or  passages,  and  at  the  comers 
of  streets. 

3.  Ventilation  is  produced  or  arises  naturally  in  houses, 
where  there  is  a  thorough  draught,  the  air  going  in  at  one 
side  and  out  at  the  other.  But  it  is  done  more  effectually, 
if  the  air  enters  from  different  sides,  meets  in  angles,  and  has  a 
common  outlet  at  the  meeting-place.  Arched  and  circular 
dining  rooms  are  cooler  likewise,  because  the  air  which  is 
starred  in  them  is  reflected  in  all  directions.  Curved  porticoea 
are  better  than  straight  ones;  for  a  wind  in  a  straight  line, 
though  it  is  hot  confined  but  has  a  free  outlet,  yet  does  not 
make  the  air  so  unequal,  voluminous,  and  undulatory,  as  the 
meeting  in  angles,  the  windings  about  and  collections  in  a  round 
space,  and  the  like. 

4.  After  great  storms  at  sea  the  accidental  wind  lasts  for  a 
time  after  the  original  wind  has  settled.  And  this  is  caused 
by  the  collision  and  percussion  of  the  ur  from  the  xmdulation 
of  the  waves. 

5.  In  gardens  the  wind  is  commonly  found  to  be  repelled  by 
walls,  buUdings,  and  mounds ;  so  that  one  would  think  it  blew 
in  a  contrary  direction  to  that  in  which  it  really  blows. 

6»  If  one  side  of  a  country  is  surrounded  by  hills,  and  a 
wind  blow  for  a  long  time  from  the  plain  to  the  hills,  this  wind 
being  repelled  by  the  hills  is  either  condensed  into  rain,  if  it 
be  a  moist  wind,  or  changed  into  a  contrary  wind,  which  how- 
ever is  of  no  long  continuance. 

7.  In  weathering  headlands  sailors  often  experience  a  change 
of  wind. 

M  8 
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Extraordinary  Winds  and  Sudden  Gusts. 

^''SlSe'tothc  Some  writers  give  opinions  and  reasons  touching 
rf  f4^i5*.*  extraordinary  winds,  as  hurricanes  or  storms,  whirl- 
TrtMition.  winds,  typhoons,  and  siroccos  ;  but  they  give  no  de- 
scription of  the  thing  itself,  which  certainly  is  to  be  sought  froxa 
journals  and  scattered  history. 

1.  Sudden  gusts  never  come  in  a  clear  sky,  but  only  when 
it  is  cloudy  and  with  rain ;  so  that  there  is  rightly  thought  to 
be  an  eruption,  with  a  discharge  of  the  wind  and  a  concussion 
of  the  water. 

2.  Those  storms  attended  with  cloud  and  fog,  called  '^  bel- 
luffi,"  which  rise  up  like  pillars,  are  very  violent  and  dangerous 
at  sea. 

3.  The  greater  typhoons,  which  extend  over  some  considerable 
space  and  carry  things  up  into  the  air  along  with  them,  seldom 
occur;  but  the  lesser  and  as  it  were  playful  eddies  and  whirl- 
winds are  common. 

4.  All  storms,  typhoons,  and  greater  whirlwinds,  have  a 
manifest  motion  of  precipitation  or  vibration  downwards,  more 
than  the  other  winds.  And  hence  they  appear  to  rush  like 
torrents,  and  to  flow  down  as  in  channels,  and  to  be  then  re- 
pelled by  the  earth. 

5.  It  sometimes  happens  that  in  meadows  haycocks  are  carried 
up  into  the  air,  and  then  spread  abroad  like  a  cover  over  the  field* 
Again,  bundles  of  pea-straw,  sheafs  of  com,  and  linen  hung 
out  to  dry,  are  lifted  as  high  as  the  tops  of  trees  or  above  the 
tops  of  houses  by  whirlwinds ;  and  all  this  is  done  without  any 
great  force  or  violence  of  wind. 

6.  Sometimes  these  very  slight  and  partial  whirlwinds  take 
place  even  on  a  clear  day ;  so  that  a  person  riding  may  see 
dust  or  straws  caught  up  and  whirled  round  near  him  without 
feeling  much  wind.  This  is  doubtless  caused  by  contrary 
breezes  mutually  repelling  one  another,  and  making  a  circula- 
tion of  air  by  the  concussion. 

7.  It  is  certain  that  there  are  some  blasts  which  leave  behind 
them  on  plants  manifest  traces  of  burning  and  scorching.  But 
the  sirocco,  which  is  an  invisible  lightning  and  a  burning  air 
without  flame,  is  referred  to  the  inquiry  on  lightning. 
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Tlungs    Contributing  to  Winds,  that  is,  the  Original ;  for  of 
Accidental  Winds  it  has  been  inquired  above. 

wkh  refef«Dce  '^^^  ancients  have  given  a  very  confused  and 

&hri5tb^i4tb,    oncertain  account  of  the  winds  and  their  causes^ 
and^is^  rticies  ^^^  mostly  uot  true.     But  no  wonder  that  those 
'^^»'>^^'*^  who  do  not  look  dose  do  not  see  clearly.     They 

talk  as  if  wind  were  something  else^  different  from  air  in 
motion ;  and  as  if  exhalations  generated  and  composed  the 
whole  body  of  winds ;  and  as  if  the  matter  of  winds  were 
only  a  hot  and  dry  exhalation ' ;  and  as  if  the  origin  of  the 
motion  of  winds  were  only  an  expulsion  and  repercussion 
from  die  cold  of  the  middle  region ;  all  which  things  are  mere 
arbitrary  and  imaginary  suppositions.  But  yet  from  these 
threads^  which  are  indeed  but  cobwebs^  they  weave  large  webs. 
AVhereas  in  reality  every  impulse  of  the  air  is  a  wind ;  ex- 
halations mixed  with  the  lur  contribute  more  to  the  motion^ 
than  to  the  matter  of  the  winds ;  moist  vapours  are  by  a  well 
proportioned  heat  turned  into  wind  more  easily  than  dry  ex- 
halations ;  and  many  winds^  besides  those  which  are  driven 
down  and  repelled  from  above^  are  generated  in  the  lower  region 
of  the  aiTj  and  exhale  from  the  earth.  Let  us  observe  what  is 
the  language  of  the  things  themselves. 

1.  I  have  mentioned  in  the  article  on  general  winds^  that 
the  natural  rotation  of  the  air^  without  any  other  external 
caiise^  generates  a  perceptible  wind  within  the  tropics,  where 
the  ^  revolves  in  larger  circles. 

2.  Next  to  the  natural  motion  of  the  air,  before  inquiring 
concerning  the  sun,  which  is  the  principal  parent  of  the  winds, 
we  miist  observe  whether  anything  be  due  to  the  moon  and 
other  stars,  upon  clear  experimental  evidence. 

3.  Great  and  violent  winds  arise  some  hours  before  an  eclipse 
of  the  moon ;  so  that  if  the  moon  is  eclipsed  at  midnight,  there 
are  winds  the  evening  before ;  but  if  in  the  morning,  there  are 
winds  at  midnight 

4.  Acosta  observes  that  in  Peru,  which  is  a  very  windy 
country,  there  is  most  wind  at  the  full  moon.* 

>  Arist  Meteorolog.  ii.  4.  '  Hist  des  Indes,  iL  7. 
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iniunctioD.  It  would  be  well  worth  obBerving,  what  effect 

the  motions  and  changes  of  the  moon  have  upon 
the  winds,  for  they  certainly  influence  the  waters.  For  in- 
stance, whether  the  winds  like  the  tides  are  not  somewhat 
higher  at  the  full  and  new  moon,  than  in  the  quarters.  For 
though  it  may  be  a  convenient  theory,  that  the  moon  has 
dominion  over  the  waters,  and  the  sun  and  stars  over  the  bIt; 
yet  it  is  certain  that  water  and  air  are  very  homogeneous 
bodies,  and  that  next  to  the  sun,  the  moon  has  the  greatest 
power  in  every  thing  here  below. 

5.  Greater  winds  are  observed  to  blow  about  the  time  of  the 
conjunctions  of  planets* 

6.  Winds  and  stormy  weather  are  frequent  at  the  rising  of 
Orion  ^ ;  but  we  should  observe  whether  this  does  not  proceed 
from  the  rising  of  that  constellation  at  a  time  of  year  most 
generative  of  winds ;  so  that  it  would  be  rather  a  concomitant 
than  a  cause.  And  a  similar  doubt  might  justly  be  raised 
respecting  the  rains  at  the  rising  of  the  Hyades  and  Pleiades, 
or  the  storms  at  the  rising  of  Arcturus.  And  so  much  with 
regard  to  the  moon  and  stars. 

7.  The  sun  doubtless  is  the  primary  efficient  of  many  winds, 
as  by  its  heat  it  operates  upon  two  kinds  of  matter ;  namely, 
the  body  of  the  air,  and  vapours  or  exhalations. 

8.  The  sun,  when  powerful,  expands  air,  though  pure  and 
entirely  unmixed,  perhaps  as  much  as  one-third,  which  is 
no  trifling  difference.  From  this  simple  expansion  therefore 
some  wind  must  arise  in  the  sun's  paths,  especially  during 
great  heats ;  and  that  rather  two  or  three  hours  after  simrise 
than  at  daybreak. 

9.  In  Europe,  the  nights  are  more  sultry ;  in  Peru,  the  three 
first  hours  of  the  morning  ^ ;  both  from  the  same  cause,  namely, 
the  cessation  of  winds  and  breezes  at  those  hours. 

10.  In  a  water  thermometer  dilated  air  depresses  the  water 
as  with  a  blast ;  but  in  a  glass  filled  only  with  air  and  capped 
with  a  bladder  the  dilatation  of  the  air  blows  out  the  bladder 
perceptibly,  like  a  wind. 

11.  I  made  an  experiment  of  this  kind  of  wind  in  a  round 
tower  that  was  completely  shut  up  on  every  side*  A  chafing 
dish  of  coals  thoroughly  ignited  so  that  there  might  be  no 

1  Arist.  ProbleiiL  De  Vcntis,  14.  •  Acosta,  Hist,  des  Indet,  U.  Id. 
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smoke  was  placed  in  the  middle  of  the  room.  At  one  side  of 
this^  bat  at  some  distance  from  it^  I  suspended  a  thread,  with 
a  cross  of  feathers  fastened  to  it  to  make  it  more  susceptible 
of  motion.  After  a  short  time  therefore,  when  the  heat  had 
increased  and  the  air  dilated,  the  cross  of  feathers  with  its 
thread  began  to  wave  about,  first  to  one  side  and  then  to  the 
other.  And  further,  when  a  hole  was  made  in  the  window  of 
the  tower,  a  warm  gust  of  air  passed  out,  not  continuous,  but 
intennittenty  and  in  undulating  currents. 

12.  The  contraction  of  the  air  by  cold  after  it  has  been 
dilated  likewise  creates  a  wind  of  the  same  kind,  but  weaker, 
because  cold  has  less  force.  In  Peru  therefore  imder  any  spot 
of  shade  not  only  is  the  coolness  greater  than  is  felt  here 
(which  is  the  result  of  antiperistatis),  but  there  is  a  manifest 
breeze  from  the  contraction  of  the  air  as  soon  as  it  comes  under 
llie  shade.^  And  so  much  for  wind  caused  by  mere  dilatation 
and  contraction  of  the  air. 

13.  Winds  rising  from  mere  motions  of  the  air,  with  no 
intermixture  of  vapours,  are  soft  and  gentle.  Let  us  now 
inquire  concerning  yaporous  winds  (or  winds  generated  from 
Tapours),  which  may  be  as  much  stronger  than  the  former,  as 
the  expansion  of  a  drop  of  water  turned  into  air  exceeds  any 
expansion  of  air  already  made ;  which  it  was  shown  to  do  many 
d^;rees. 

14.  The  sun  with  its  proportionate  heat  is  the  efficient  of 
vaporous  winds  (which  are  those  that  commonly  blow).  The 
matter  is  the  vapours  and  exhalations  turned  and  resolved  into 
air ;  I  say  air  (not  anything  other  than  air),  though  not  quite 
pure  to  begin  with. 

15.  The  sun  when  it  has  littie  heat  raises  no  vapours,,  and 
therefore  creates  no  wind. 

16.  The  sun,  when  it  has  a  moderate  heat,  draws  out  vapours, 
but  does  not  immediately  dissipate  them.  And  therefore,  if 
there  be  a  large  quantity  of  them,  they  collect  into  rain,  either 
alone^  or  accompanied  with  wind.  If  the  quantity  be  small, 
they  are  turned  into  wind  alone. 

17.  The  heat  of  the  sun  on  its  increase  is  more  disposed  to 
generate  wruds ;  on  its  decrease  to  generate  rain. 

18.  The  intense  and  continued  heat  of  the  sun  rarifies, 
disperses,  and  elevates  vapours,  and  at  the  same  time  mixes 

>  Acotta,  ubi  tupnk. 
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them  equally  and  inoorporateB  them  with  the  air ;  which  makes 
the  air  calm  and  serene. 

19.  The  equal  and  continuous  heat  of  the  sun  is  less 
favourable  than  the  unequal  and  variable  heat  for  the  genera- 
tion of  winds.  Hence  it  is  that  winds  are  less  troublesome  in 
a  voyage  to  Russia  than  in  the  English  Channel,  by  reason  of 
the  long  days.  But  at  the  time  of  the  equinox  in  Peru,  winds 
are  very  frequent,  by  reason  of  the  great  inequality  of  heat 
between  day  and  night. 

20.  In  vapours  both  the  quantity  and  quality  are  of  im- 
portance. A  small  quantity  produces  gentle  gales ;  a  moderate 
quantity  strong  winds ;  a  large  quantity  charges  the  air  and 
generates  rain,  either  with  or  without  winds. 

21.  Vapours  arising  from  the  sea,  rivers,  and  inundations, 
generate  a  far  greater  quantity  of  winds  than  do  exhalations 
from  the  land.  But  yet  winds  which  arise  from  the  earth, 
and  less  damp  places,  are  more  fixed  and  continuous ;  and  these 
generally  are  those  which  are  driven  down  from  above.  The 
opinion  therefore  of  the  ancients  would  not  have  been  totally 
unprofitable  in  this  respect,  had  they  not  chosen  as  it  were  to 
divide  the  inheritance,  and  to  assign  rains  to  the  vapours  and 
only  exhalations  to  the  winds.  And  things  of  this  kind  sound 
well  in  words,  but  are  really  worthless  and  unprofitable.^ 

22.  Winds  from  the  melting  of  snow  on  the  mountains 
occupy  a  middle  space  between  water  and  land  winds,  but 
incline  rather  to  the  former,  though  they  are  more  keen  and 
active. 

23.  The  melting  of  snow  on  the  snow  mountains  always,  as 
has  been  before  observed,  produces  periodical  winds  from  that 
quarter. 

24.  The  anniversary  north  winds  at  the  rising  of  the  dog- 
star'  are  supposed  to  come  from  the  frozen  sea,  and  the 
regions  about  the  Arctic  circle,  where  the  ice  and  snow  are 
not  melted  till  summer  is  far  advanced. 

25.  The  masses  or  mountains  of  ice  which  are  carried  down 
towards  Canada  and  Newfoundland  are  more  generative  of 
cold  gales  than  variable  winds. 

26.  The  winds  from  sandy  or  chalky  soils  are  few  and  dry ; 
but  in  hotter  countries  the  same  are  sultry,  smoky,  and 
burning. 

'  Arlst.  Meteorolog.  11.  4.  «  Cf.  Pliny,  IL 
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27.  Winds  generated  from  sea-vapours  more  easily  return 
to  rain,  as  the  wateiy  element  asserts  and  reclaims  its  right ; 
but  if  this  does  not  take  place^  they  mix  directly  with  the  air, 
and  lemarn  quiet.  But  terrestrial,  smoky,  and  unctuous  ex- 
halations are  less  easily  resolved,  ascend  higher,  are  more 
excited  in  their  motion,  frequently  penetrate  into  the  middle 
r^on  of  the  air,  and  make  up  some  of  the  matter  of  fiery 
meteors. 

28.  It  is  reported  in  England  that,  when  Gascony  was  under 
our  dominion,  the  inhabitants  of  Bordeaux  and  the  neighbour- 
hood presented  a  petition  to  the  king,  to  stop  the  burning  of 
heather  in  Sussex  and  Hampshire ;  because  about  the  end  of 
April  it  caused  a  wind  destructive  to  the  vines, 

29.  The  meetings  of  winds  together,  if  the  wiftds  be  strong, 
produce  violent  whirlwinds ;  but  if  the  winds  be  gentle  and 
moist,  they  cause  rain  and  a  calm. 

30.  Winds  are  calmed  and  restrained  in  five  ways ;  namely, 
when  the  air  charged  and  agitated  with  vapours  is  fireed  by  the 
Tapoors  becoming  condensed  into  rain ;  or  when  the  vapours 
are  rarified  and  dissipated,  and  are  thus  mixed  with  the  air, 
and  agree  well  with  it,  and  keep  quiet;  or  when  vapours  or 
exhalations  are  raised  and  exalted  so  high,  that  there  is  a  com- 
plete freedom  from  them,  till  they  are  either  driven  down 
from  the  middle  region  of  the  air,  or  admitted  into  it;  or 
when  vapours  collected  .into  clouds  are  driven  by  the  upper 
winds  into  other  countries,  and  so  leave  the  lands  over  which 
they  pass  cahn  and  undisturbed;  or  lastly,  when  the  winds 
blowing  from  their  nurseries  become  feeble  by  reason  of  the 
length  of  their  journey  and  the  want  of  fresh  matter,  and  losing 
their  force  gradually  die  out 

31.  Showers  generally  allay  the  winds,  especially  if  they  be 
stormy ;  as  on  the  other  hand  winds  often  keep  ofi*  rain. 

32.  Winds  contract  themselves  into  rain  (which  is  the  first 
and  principal  of  the  five  ways  in  which  they  are  calmed),  either 
when  overcharged  by  the  quantity  of  vapours,  or  by  reason  of 
the  contrary  motions  of  gentle  winds,  or  by  reason  of  the  op- 
position of  mountains  and  headlands,  which  resist  the  shock  of 
the  winds  and  gradually  turn  them  back  on  themselves,  or  by 
reason  of  the  condensation  from  intense  cold. 

33.  The  smaller  and  lighter  winds  generally  rise  in  the 
morning  and  Ml  at  sunset,  as  the  condenstition  of  the  night 
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air  hafi  power  enough  to  contract  them.    For  the  air  will  submit 
to  some  compression  without  becoming  agitated. 

34.  The  sound  of  bells  is  supposed  to  dissipate  thunder  and 
lightning;  but  this  has  not  come  under  observation  with  respect 
to  winds. 

AdmoniuoD.  Cousult  here  the  passage  concerning  the  prog- 
nostics of  winds ;  for  there  is  some  connection  between  causes 
and  signs. 

35.  Pliny  mentions  that  the  violence  of  a  whirlwind  is  stopped 
by  pouring  vinegar  upon  it.^ 

The  Limits  of  tVinds. 

with  Kferenoe  to  !•  It  is  Said  that  the  priests  who  offered  the 
and  i8t^Ar£&  ^carly  sacrifices  on  the  altars  at  the  tops  of  Mont 
of  Inquiry.  ^^hos  aud  Olympus  used  to  find  the  letters  which 
they  had  traced  in  the  ashes  of  the  victims  the  preceding  year 
no  way  disarranged  or  obliterated ;  and  this^  although  the  altars 
did  not  stand  in  a  temple,  but  in  the  open  air.'  This  fully 
proved  that  at  that  elevation  there  had  been  neither  rain  nor 
wind. 

2.  It  is  said  that  at  the  top  of  the  Peak  of  Teneriffe^  and  also 
on  the  Andes  between  Peru  and  Chili^  snow  lies  along  the  cliffs 
and  sides  of  the  mountains;  but  at  the  summits  themselves 
there  is  nothing  except  a  still  air,  so  rarified  as  almost  to  stop 
respiration,  and  so  acrimonious  and  pungent  as  to  excite  nausea 
in  the  stomach,  and  to  redden  and  infiame  the  eyes.* 

3.  Vaporous  winds  do  not  appear  to  blow  at  any  great  ele- 
vation, though  some  of  them  are  probably  higher  than  most 
clouds. 

So  much  for  the  height;  now  for  the  latitude  of  the  winds. 

4.  The  winds  certainly  occupy  very  various  spaces ;  some- 
times very  extensive,  and  sometimes  very  narrow  and  confined. 
They  have  been  known  to  cover  a  space  of  100  miles  within  a 
few  hours. 

5.  Free  winds  that  range  over  a  wide  space  are  generally 
strong  and  not  mild.    They  last  generally  for  about  twenty- 
four  hours,  and  are  not  rainy.     Confined  winds  on  the  other  ^ 
hand  are  either  mild  or  stormy,  but  always  of  short  duration. 

;  Plipy,  ii.  49.  *  Of.  Arist  Frolk  zxvi.  89. ;  and  Solinus  Polytalst  15. 

*  CY.  Acosta.  ill.  9.  20. ;  and  Purebas,  v,  785. 
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6.  Periodical  winds  are  itinerant^  and  fill  a  very  extensive 
space. 

7.  Stonny  winds  do  not  travel  far,  though  they  always  spread 
beyond  the  limits  of  the  storm  itsel£ 

8.  Sea  winds  are  much  more  partial  than  land  winds ;  so  that 
sometimes  at  sea  a  fresh  breeze  may  be  observed  to  be  curling 
and  ruffling  the  water  in  one  direction,  while  everywhere  eUe 
the  sea  is  as  cahn  and  smooth  as  a  mirror. 

9.  I  have  before  alluded  to  the  small  whirlwinds  which  some- 
times play  before  persons  on  horseback,  almost  like  the  blast 
from  a  pdr  of  bellows. 

I  now  pass  from  the  latitude  to  the  duration  of  the  winds. 

10.  Very  strong  winds  continue  longest  at  sea,  where  there 
is  a  plentiful  supply  of  vapours.  On  land  they  scarce  ever  last 
more  than  a  day  and  a  half. 

11.  Very  gentle  winds  do  not  blow  continuously  for  more 
than  three  days,  either  on  land  or  sea. 

12.  The  east  wind,  as  has  been  elsewhere  observed,  is  of 
longer  duration  than  the  west.  And  also  every  wind  which 
springs  up  in  the  morning  is  more  lasting  than  one  that  rises  in 
the  evening. 

13.  It  is  certain  that  winds  (unless  they  are  mere  storms) 
rise  and  increase  gradually,  but  fall  more  quickly,  and  some- 
times all  at  once. 

The  Successions  of  Winds, 

With  refttenee  to  ^«  ^^  ^®  wiud  follows  the  motiou  of  the  sun,  that 
£d  flM^AitidM  is  if  it  move  from  east  to  south,  from  south  to 
of  Inquiry.  wcst,  from  wcst  to  ubrth,  from  north  to  east,  it 
does  not  generally  go  back ;  or  if  it  does,  it  is  only  for  a  short 
time.  But  if  it  move  contrary  to  the  motion  of  the  sun,  that  is 
if  it  changes  from  east  to  north,  from  north  to  west,  from 
west  to  south,  from  south  to  east,  it  generally  returns  to  the 
former  quarter,  at  least  before  it  has  completed  the  entire  circle. 

2.  If  rain  falls  before  the  wind  commences,  the  wind  will  last 
longer  than  the  rain.  But  if  the  wind  blows  first  and  is  after- 
wards laid  by  rain,  it  does  not  often  rise  again ;  and  if  it  does, 
it  is  foUowed  by  fresh  rain. 

3.  If  the  wind  shifts  about  for  a  few  hours  as  if  it  was 
trying  the  different  points,  and  then  commences  to  blow  con- 
stantly from  one  quarter,  that  wind  will  last  many  days. 
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4.  If  a  south  wind  begin  to  blow  for  two  or  three  days^  a 
north  wind  will  sometimes  rise  directly  afterwards.  But  if 
there  has  been  a  north  wind  for  as  many  days^  the  wind  will 
blow  for  a  short  time  from  the  east  before  it  comes  from  the 
south.  ^ 

5.  Towards  the  end  of  the  year  and  the  commencement  of 
winter,  if  the  south  wind  blow  first  and  be  succeeded  by  the 
north,  it  will  be  a  severe  winter.^  But  if  the  north  wind  blow 
at  the  commencement  of  winter,  and  be  succeeded  by  the 
south,  ihe  winter  will  be  mild  and  warm. 

6.  Pliny  quoting  Eudoxus  asserts  that  the  same  series  of 
winds  returns  every  four  years  * ;  which  does  not  appear  to  be 
true,  for  the  revolutions  are  not  so  rapid.  It  has  been  observed 
by  the  diligence  of  some  that  the  greater  and  more  remarkable 
seasons  of  weather,  as  great  heats,  great  snows,  great  frosts, 
warm  winters,  and  cold  summers,  generally  come  round  in  a 
circuit  of  thirty-five  years. 

The  Motions  of  Winds, 
with  refcTCTce  Mcu  talk  as  if  the  wind  were  a  body  of  itself, 

to   the   22nd,  ^    •'  ' 

25tb,*Mth^and     which  of  its  own  force  drove  and  impelled  the 
Shiqiiry.*''"     air  before  it      And  likewise  when  it  changes, 
Traiuitton.  they  talk  as  if  the  same  wind  transferred  itself  to 

another  place.  And  when  the  people  talk  in  this  way,  philo- 
sophers prescribe  no  remedy  for  such  opinions,  but  they  them- 
selves talk  confusedly,  without  opposing  these  errors. 

1.  After  the  inquiry  therefore  into  the  local  origins  df  the 
winds,  I  come  next  to  that  concerning  the  raising  and  directing 
of  their  motion.^  In  winds  which  have  the  commencement  of 
motion  in  their  first  impulse,  as  those  which  are  driven  from 
above,  or  exhale  from  the  earth,  the  excitation  of  motion 
is  manifest  The  former  descend,  the  latter  ascend  at  their 
commencements,  and  afterwards  acquire  a  winding  motion  from 
the  resistance,  of  the  air,  principally  according  to  the  angles  of 
their  force.  But  the  inquiry  concerning  the  winds  which  are 
stirred  up  everywhere  in  the  lower  airj  (and  are  the  commonest 
winds  of  all,)  is  more  obscure.     And  yet,  as  has  been  observed 

I  AriBt  Prob.  xxvi.  49.  '  Id.  lb.  48.  '  Pliny,  U.  4S. 
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in  the  speculation  on  the  eighth  article,  the  thing  itself  is 
common  and  familiar. 

2.  There  is  some  resemblance  to  this  thing  in  that  experiment 
of  the  close  tower  which  has  been  described  before.  For  that 
experiment  was  varied  in  three  ways.  The  first  was  that 
already  mentioned,  by  means  of  a  chafing  dish  of  ignited  and 
bright  coals.  The  second  was  by  removing  the  chafing  dish, 
and  substitutLog  a  kettle  of  boiling  water,  which  made  the 
motion  of  the  cross  of  feathers  slower  and  less  active  than 
before ;  as  the  heat  was  not  strong  enough  to  prevent  the  dewy 
Taponr  of  the  water  from  hanging  in  the  air,  and  could  not 
dissipate  it  into  the  matter  of  wind.  The  third  was  by  the  use 
of  both  the  chafing  dish  and  the  kettle,  which  most  of  all 
agitated  the  cross  of  feathers ;  so  that  it  appeared  sometimes  to 
be  lifted  up  as  by  a  small  whirlwind.  For  now  there  was  both 
the  water  to  supply  plenty  of  vapour,  and  the  chafing  dish  at 
hand  to  dissipate  it 

3.  From  this  it  appears  that  the  overcharging  the  air  by  the 
resolution  of  vapour  into  air  is  a  principal  cause  of  exciting 
motion  in  the  winds. 

I  must  now  pass  on  to  the  direction  of  motion,  and  its  ver« 
ticity  or  change  of  direction. 

4.  The  direction  of  the  progressive  motion  of  the  winds  is 
controlled  by  the  nurseries,  which  are  to  winds  what  fountains 
are  to  rivers.  Such  are  places  which  abound  in  vapours ;  for 
there  is  the  native  country  of  the  winds.  Now  when  they 
have  found  a  current,  where  the  air  offers  no  resistance,  (as  water 
finds  a  declivity,)  they  unite  with  all  tiie  homogeneous  matter 
diey  find  in  their  course,  and  carry  it  off  with  them,  as  rivers  do. 
Winds  therefore  always  blow  from  the  quarter  where  their 
nurseries  lie. 

5.  When  the  winds  have  no  special  nurseries  in  any  fixed 
spot,  they  become  exceedingly  erratic  and  easily  change  their 
current ;  as  may  be  seen  in  the  middle  of  the  sea  and  in  wide 
plains. 

6.  When  the  winds  have  great  nurseries  in  one  spot,  but 
receive  small  accessions  from  the  places  through  which  they 
journey,  they  blow  strongly  at  first,  but  gradually  slacken. 
On  the  other  hand  when  the  nurseries  are  more  continuous,  the 
winds  are  gentler  at  first,  but  afterwards  increase. 

7.  The  winds  have  movable  nurseries  in  the  clouds,  which 
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are  often  transported  by  the  upper  winds  to  places  far  distant 
from  the  nurseries  of  the  vapours  from  which  those  clouds  were 
generated.  But  in  this  case  there  begins  to  be  a  nurseiy  of  the 
wind  on  that  side  where  the  clouds  are  first  turned  into  wind. 

8.  The  verticity  of  the  winds  is  not  caused  by  a  wind  trans- 
porting itself  while  it  is  blowings  but  by  its  either  falling  of 
itself,  or  being  overpowered  by  another  wind.  And  all  this 
depends  on  the  different  situations  of  the  nurseries  of  winds^ 
and  the  different  times  and  seasons  when  the  vapours  emanating 
from  these  nurseries  are  resolved.    . 

9.  If  there  be  nurseries  of  winds  on  opposite  sides,  that 
is,  if  one  be  in  the  north,  the  other  in  the  south,  the  stronger 
wind  will  prevail,  and  will  blow  continuously  without  any 
contrary  winds,  but  somewhat  deadened  and  subdued  by  the 
weaker  one;  in  the  same  way  as  the  force  of  the  tide  is  af- 
fected by  the  stream  of  a  river;  for  the  motion  of  the  sea  does 
prevail,  and  becomes  the  only  motion,  yet  it  is  somewhat  checked 
by  the  course  of  the  river.  But  if  the  stronger  of  these  two 
contrary  winds  happens  to  fall,  the  wind  will  at  once  spring  up 
from  the  opposite  quarter  whence  it  before  blew,  though  it  had 
been  made  imperceptible  by  the  power  of  the  stronger. 

10.  For  instance,  if  there  be  a  nursery  of  wind  in  the  north-* 
east,  the  north- east' wind  will  blow.  But  if  there  be  two  nur- 
series, one  to  the  east,  the  other  to  the  north,  the  winds  will 
blow  separate  for  some  distance  up  to  the  point  of  confluence; 
and  then  they  will  set  in  from  the  north-east,  or  with  an  in* 
clination  in  the  direction  of  the  stronger. 

11.  If  the  stronger  nursery  of  wind  be  to  the  north,  twenty 
miles  distant  from  any  country,  and  the  weaker  one  be  to  the 
east  only  ten  miles  off,  the  east  wind  will  blow  for  some  hours ; 
but  soon  afterwards  the  north  wind  will  arrive  and  supersede  it. 

12.  If  the  north  wind  be  blowing  and  fall  in  with  a  mountain 
on  the  west  side,  it  will  soon  change  to  north-east ;  that  is,  to  a 
compound  of  the  original  and  reflected  wind. 

13.  If  there  be  a  land  nursery  of  winds  to  the  north,  and  the 
blast  from  it  go  straight  up,  and  meet  with  a  cold  cloud  from 
the  west  which  drives  it  to  the  opposite  point,  it  will  blow 
from  the  north-east. 

Admonition.  Thc  nurserics  of  the  winds  on  sea  and  land  are 
stationary,  so  that  their  birthplace  and  origin  may  be  better 
discovered.     But  the  nurseries  in  the  clouds  are  movable,  so 
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that  the  matter  of  wmds  is  supplied  in  one  place,  while  they 
are  formed  elsewhere.    And  this  accounts  for  the  direction 
of  motion  in  the  winds  being  more  variable  and  confused. 
These  are  adduced  by  way  of  example ;  but  the  like  holds  in 
fike  cases.     And  so  much  for  the  direction  of  the  motion  of 
winds.     But  we  must  see  further  respecting  the  longitude  and 
as  it  were  the  voyage  of  winds,  though  this  may  seem  to  have 
been  inquired  into  a  little  before  under  the  title  of  latitude. 
For  if  winds  occupy  greater  spaces  latitudinally  than  longi- 
tudinally, their  breadth  may  be  mistaken  for  their  length.. 

14.  If  it  be  true  that  Columbus  on  the  coast  of  Portugal 
inferred  the  existence  of  a  continent  in  America  from  the 
periodical  westerly  wlhds,  winds  would  certainly  appear  to 
travel  a  very  long  way. 

15.  If  it  be  true  that  the  melting  of  the  snows  about  the 
Arctic  Sea  and  Scandinavia  causes  north  winds  to  blow  in 
Italy  and  Greece  during  the  dog  days,  that  certainly  is  a  great 
distance. 

16.  The  comparative  rapidity  witii  which  weatiier  travels  in 
the  direction  of  tiie  diflferent  winds  has  not  as  yet  been  observed ; 
for  instance,  how  much  quicker  a  storm  comes  up  from  the 
east  with  an  easterly  wind ;  how  much  slower  from  tiie  west. 

And  so  much  for  tiie  progressive  motion  of  winds ;  we  must 
now  look  to  their  undulation. 

17.  The  undulation  of  winds  is  a  momentary  action ;  for 
even  a  strong  wind  will  rise  and  fall  alternately  at  least  a  hun- 
dred times  in  an  hour ;  which  shows  how'unequal  the  force  of 
the  winds  is.  For  neitiier  rivers,  though  rapid,  nor  currents  at 
sea,  though  strong,  have  any  undulation  at  all,  except  when 
tiie  wind  blows.  And  this  undulation  of  tiie  winds  has  no 
equality  in  it,  but  is  like  the  pulse,  sometimes  double  and 
sometimes  intermittent. 

18.  The  undulation  of  tiie  air  differs  from  that  of  the  water 
in  this ;  in  water  the  waves  rise,  but  fall  again  spontaneously 
to  a  level ;  so  that  (notwithstanding  the  lofty  expressions  of  the 
poets  concerning  storms,  ''  tiiat  the  waves  rise  to  heaven  and 
sink  to  hell,")  tiiey  do  not  fidl  much  below  the  level  surface 
of  the  water.  But  in  the  undulation  of  the  air,  where  there 
is  no  motion  of  gravity,  the  air  is  raised  and  depressed  almost 
equally.  And  so  much  for  undulation.  We  must  now  inquire 
concerning  the  motion  of  conflict. 

VOL.  V.  H 
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19.  I  have  already  partly  inquired  into  the  conflicts  and 
compound  currents  of  the  winds.  It  is  manifest  that  winds^ 
especiaUy  the  milder  ones^  are  ubiquitous;  as  is  likewise proYed 
by  the  fact  that  there  are  few  days  or  hours  wherein  some 
gentle  breezes  do  not  blow  in  open  places ;  and  that  with  great 
irregularity  and  variety.  For  the  winds  which  do  not  proceed 
from  the  larger  nurseries  are  erratic  and  changeable ;  sometimes 
propelling  and  sometimes  flying  from  one  another^  as  if  in 
sport 

20.  Two  contrary  winds  are  sometimes  observed  to  meet  to- 
gether at  sea ;  as  is  shown  by  the  rufiling  of  the  surface  of  the 
water  on  both  sides,  and  the  stillness  between  them.  After  the 
collision,  if  the  winds  break  each  other  equally,  a  general  calm 
ensues ;  but  if  the  stronger  wind  prevail,  the  agitation  of  the 
water  is  continued^ 

21.  It  is  certain  that  in  Peru  winds  often  blow  from  one 
quarter  on  the  mountains,  and  dhrectly  contrary  in  the  vallies. 

22.  It  is  likewise  certain  that  with  us  the  clouds  move  in  a 
direction  contrary  to  the  wind  here  below. 

23.  Again,  the  higher  clouds  are  sometimes  seen  to  scud  over 
the  lower ;  so  as  to  pass  in  difierent  and  even  contrary  directions^ 
as  if  driven  by  opposite  currents. 

24.  It  is  likewise  certain  that  in  the  upper  air  the  winds 
sometimes  are  neither  distracted  nor  impelled,  while  half  a 
mile  below  they  are  driven  along  in  mad  fury. 

25.  Contrariwise  also,  there  is  sometimes  a  calm  below 
when  the  clouds  are  moving  rapidly  above ;  but  this  is  less 
conunon. 

Indirect  ph«.         In  the  wavcs  likewise,  sometimes  the  water  ob 

nomenon.  •  t         i     i 

the  top,  sometmies  that  below  moves  the  quickest ; 
and  sometimes  (though  rarely)  there  are  different 
currents  of  water,  the  one  above  and  the  other 
below. 

26.  We  should  not  altogether  neglect  the  testimony  of 
Virgil,  seeing  he  was  by  no  means  ignorant  of  natural  philo- 
sophy ;  "  At  once  the  winds  rush  forth,  the  east,  and  south,  and 
south-west  laden  with  storms ;  *''  and  agun,  '*  I  have  seen  all 
the  batties  of  the  winds  meet  together  in  the  air."^     So  &r  then 

>  Una  EuniBque  Notusque  rauiit»  creberque  procelllt 
Afiicos.  —  JEn.  I  85. 

>  Omnia  ventomm  ooncurrere  pnelia  vidl — Geory.  LSI 8. 
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have  I  mqnired  concemiiig  the  motions  of  the  winds  in  nature. 
I  must  now  look  to  their  motion  in  machines  of  human  in- 
Tention ;  and  above  all  in  the  sails  of  ships. 

Tlu  Motion  of  Winds  in  the  Sails  of  Ships. 

1.  The  largest  British  ships  (for  I  take  them  as  my  example) 
have  four  and  sometimes  five  masts ;  all  standing  erect  one  be- 
hind the  other  in  a  straight  line  drawn  through  the  centre  of 
the  TesseL 

2.  The  names  of  these  masts  are;  the  mainmast  in  the 
centre,  the  foremast,  the  mizenmast  (which  is  sometimes  double), 
and  the  bowsprit 

3.  Each  mast  consists  of  several  parts,  two  or  three  in  num- 
ber, which  may  be  raised,  and  by  certain  knots  or  joints  fixed 
in  their  place,  and  in  like  manner  taken  down. 

4.  The  bowsprit  from  its  lower  fastening  is  inclined  towards 
the  sea,  from  its  upper  fastening  it  is  erect.  All  the  other 
masts  are  perpendicular. 

5.  These  masts  are  ri^ed  with  ten  sails,  and  when  the  mizen- 
mast is  double,  with  twelve.  The  nuunmast  and  the  foremast 
have  three  tiers  of  sails,  which  we  call  ihe  mainsail^  the  topsail, 
and  the  top-gallantsaiL  The  others  have  only  two  sails,  being 
without  the  top-gallantsail. 

6.  The  sails  are  extended  crossways,  near  the  top  of  each 
joint  of  the  mast,  by  pieces  of  timber  which  we  call  yards. 
To  these  the  upper  part  of  the  sail  is  stitched,  while  the 
lower  part  is  tied  with  ropes  at  the  comers  only ;  and  in  this 
fashion  the  mainsail  is  attached  to  the  sides  of  the  ship,  the  top- 
sail and  the  top-gallantsail  to  the  yards  contiguous  to  them. 
The  same  ropes  serve  to  draw  or  turn  them  to  either  side  at 
pleasure. 

7.  The  yard  of  each  mast  stretches  in  a  horizontal  direc- 
tion; except  that  of  the  mizenmast,  which  is  slanted,  with 
one  end  elevated  and  the  other  depressed.  The  rest  are  at 
right  angles  to  the  mast»  like  the  cross  of  the  letter  T. 

8.  The  mainsails  of  the  mainmast,  foremasti  and  bowsprit, 
are  of  a  quadrangular  or  parallelogram  shape ;  and  the  top  and 
top-galkntsails  are  somewhat  sharpened  and  pointed ;  but  in 
the  mizenmast  the  topsidl  is  pointed  and  the  mainsail  tri- 
angular. 

9.  In  a  ship  of  1100  tons,  112  feet  long  in  the  keel,  and  40 
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feet  wide  in  the  hold^  the  mainsail  of  the  nuumnast  was  42  feet 
deep  and  87  feet  wide. 

10.  The  topsail  of  the  same  mast  was  50  feet  deep^  84  feet 
wide  at  the  base^  and  42  at  the  top. 

11.  The  top-gallantsail  was  27  feet  deep^  42  feet  wide  at 
the  base^  and  21  at  the  top. 

12.  The  mainsul  of  the  foremast  was  40^  feet  deep,  and  72 
feet  wide. 

13.  The  topsail  was  46|  feet  deep^  69  feet  wide  at  the  base^ 
and  36  at  the  top. 

14.  The  top-^Iantsul  was  24  feet  deep,  36  feet  wide  at 
the  base,  and  18  at  the  top. 

15.  The  mainsail  of  the  mizenmast  was,  from  the  upper 
jK>int  of  the  yard-arm,  51  feet  deep,  its  width  where  it  is  joined 
to  the  7ai:d-arm  was  72  feet,  the  other  part  ending  in  a  point. 

16.  The  topsail  was  30  feet  deep,  57  feet  wide  at  the  base, 
and  30  at  the  top. 

17.  If  there  are  two  mizenmasts,  the  sails  of  the  hindmost  are 
about  one  fifth  less  than  those  of  the  foremost. 

18.  The  mainsail  of  the  bowsprit  was  28|  feet  deep,  and  60 
feet  in  widtlu 

19.  The  topsail  was  25|  feet  deep,  60  feet  wide  at  the  base, 
and  30  at  the  top. 

20.  The  proportions  of  suls  and  masts  vary  not  only  accord- 
ing to  the  size  of  the  ship,  but  also  according  to  the  various 
purposes  for  which  they  are  built,  as  whether  for  war,  traffic, 
speed,  and  the  like.  But  the  dimension  of  the  sails  is  no  way  pro- 
portioned to  the  tonnage  of  the  vessel ;  for  a  vessel  of  500  tons 
or  thereabouts  will  carry  the  mainsail  of  its  mainmast  only  a 
few  square  feet  less  than  that  other  which  was  twice  the  size. 
And  hence  it  is  that  small  Vessels  ml  much  faster  than  large 
ones,  not  only  by  reason  of  their  lightness,  but  by  reason  of 
the  size  of  their  sails  in  comparison  with  the  body  of  the  ship ; 
for  if  this  proportion  were  kept  in  large  vessels  the  sails  would 
be  too  large  and  unmanageable. 

21.  As  every  sail  is  stretched  out  straight  at  the  top,  and 
only  fastened  by  the  comers  at  the  bottom,  they  must  neces- 
sarily be  all  swollen  out  by  the  wind ;  especially  towards  the 
bottom  where  they  are  slackest. 

22.  The  swell  is  much  greater  in  the  mainsails  than  in  the 
rest ;  not  only  because  they  are  of  a  parallelogram  shape,  and 
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the  others  pointed ;  but  also  because  the  width  of  the  yard-arm 
60  far  exceeds  the  width  of  the  sides  of  the  vessel^  to  which  they 
are  fiisteiied.  For  this  makes  them  so  slack  as  to  present  a 
great  hold  to  the  wind ;  so  that  in  the  large  vessel  here  chosen 
as  a  models  the  swell  of  the  sail  inwards  in  sailing  before  the 
wind  may  be  as  much  as  nine  or  ten  feet* 

23.  From  the  same  cause  likewise  all  sails  swollen  by  the 
wind  become  arched  at  the  bottom^  so  that  much  of  the  wind 
must  necessarilj  miss  them.  In  the  above  mentioned  vessel 
iioB  arch  is  almost  equal  to  the  stature  of  a  man. 

24.  The  swell  in  the  triangular  sail  of  the  mizenmast  is 
necessarily  less  than  in  a  quadrangular  sail;  both  because  it  is  of 
a  less  capacious  shape^  and  because  in  a  quadrangular  figure 
three  mdes  are  slack,  in  a  triangular  one  only  two;  whence  it 
it  is  more  stiff  for  the  reception  of  the  wind. 

25.  The  nearer  the  wind's  motion  approaches  to  the  head 
of  the  ship^  the  more  powerful  and  propellent  it  becomes ; 
because  it  comes  at  a  place  where  the  waves  are  most  easily 
divided,  by  reason  of  the  sharpness  of  the  bow,  but  principally 
because  the  motion  at  the  head  of  the  vessel  draws  the  ship 
Along,  the  motion  at  the  stem  only  pushes  her*     * 

26.  Ships  are  better  propelled  by  the  motion  of  the  wind  in 
Ae  upper  than  in  the  lower  tiers  of  bbSIb  ;  because  violent  mo- 
tion is  most  powerful  when  furthest  removed  fi*om  the  resist- 
ance; as  is  shown  in  levers  and  the  sails  of  windmills.  But 
it  endangers  the  ainlriTig  or  upsetting  of  the  ship,  and  therefore 
Ihese  sails  are  sharpened  at  the*  point,  that  they  may  not  catch 
I     too  much  wind ;  and  they  are  principally  used  when  there  is 

litfle  wind. 
I  27.  When  the  sails  are  placed  in  a  straight  line,  one 
behind  the  other,  if  the  wind  blow  straight  from  behind,  the 
bindmost  must  needs  steal  all  the  wind  from  those  before 
tbem ;  so  that  if  all  the  sails  were  spread  at  once,  the  force 
of  the  wind  would  be  ahnost  entirely  spent  on  the  sails  of  the 
ii^auunast,  with  little  help  from  the  mainsail  of  the  bow* 
sprit 

28.  In  a  ship  sailing  straight  before  the  wind,  the  best  and 

most  commodious  disposition  of  the  sails  is  to  hoist  the  two 

lower  sails  of  the  foremast  (for  there  the  motion  has  been  stated 

I     ^  be  most  powerful),  and  also  the  topsail  of  the  mfunmast 

I      Por  there  will  be  space  enough  left  below  to  allow  the  wind  to 
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fill  the  aforeHnentioned   sails  of  the   foremast,  without  any 
oonsiderable  loss. 

29.  In  consequence  of  this  stealing  of  the  wind  by  one  sail 
from  another,  a  ship  will  sul  faster  with  a  side  wind  than  with 
a  direct  one.  For  with  a  side  wind  all  the  sails  may  be 
crowded;  because  they  all  turn  their  sides  to  one  another^ 
without  <Hie  standing  in  the  way  of  the  other,  or  stealing 
the  wind  from  it 

30.  With  a  side  wind  likewise  the  sails  are  stretched 
tighter  against  the  wind,  which  somewhat  ccmpreeses  it,  and 
impels  it  to  that  part  where  it  ought  to  blow ;  whereby  it 
receiyes  some  additional  strength.  The  most  favourable  wind 
however  is  that  which  blows  half  way  between  a  fore  wind 
and  a  side  one. 

31.  The  mainsail  of  the  bowsprit  can  scarcdiy  ever  be  use- 
less ;  for,  as  it  collects  all  the  wind  that  blows  everywhere 
round  the  sides  of  the  ship  and  beneath  the  other  sails,  it  does 
not  suffer  from  being  robbed. 

32.  In  the  motion  of  winds  in  ships;  both  impulse  and 
direction  are  regarded.  But  direction  by  the  rudder  does 
not  much  bdong  to  the  present  inquiry,  except  so  fiir  as  it  is 
connected  with  the  motion  of  winds  in  the  sails. 

Tkmuttian.  As  the  motiou  of  impulsc  is  greatest  at  tiie  head, 
so  the  motion  of  direction  is  greatest  at  the  stem.  And  tiiere- 
fore  the  mainsail  of  the  mizenmast  contributes  most  thereto, 
and  supplies  an  auxiliary  power  to  the  rudder. 

33.  The  mariner's  compass  being  divided  into  thirty-two 
points,  and  each  semicircle  containing  ^xteen^  a  vessel  may  sail 
straight  forward  (without  tacking,  as  is  usual  when  the  winds 
ore  direcdy  contrary),  even  though  of  these  sixteen  points  ten 
are  opposite,  and  only  six  favourable;  but  tiiis  navigation 
greatiy  depends  on  the  mainsail  of  the  mizenmast.  For  the 
points  of  the  wind  which  are  contrary  to  the  ship's  course,  bdng 
the  stronger  and  beyond  the  control  of  the  helm  alone,  would 
turn  the  otiier  sails  together  with  tiie  ship  itself  into  the  con- 
trary direction ;  did  not  this  sail,  being  tightiy  stretched,  act 
the  otiier  way,  and  by  favouring  and  strengthening  the  motion 
of  tiie  helm,  turn  and  bring  round  the  head  of  the  vessel  to  its 
right  course. 
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34.  All  wind  in  the  Bails  somewhat  weighs  down  and  sinks 
the  ship;  and  this  the  more,  as  the  wind  comes  more  from 
above.  And  this  is  the  reason  why  in  heavy  storms  they  first 
lower  the  yards,  and  fiirl  the  topsails;  and  then,  if  it  is  neces- 
sary they  take  down  all  the  rest,  cut  down  the  masts  themselves, 
and  throw  overboard  their  cargo,  guns,  &a,  to  lighten  the  ship, 
that  she  may  float  and  follow  the  motion  of  the  waves. 

35.  With  a  fresh  and  favourable  breeze,  a  merchant  vessel 
may  sail  120  Italian  miles  in  twenty-four  hours,  by  means  of 
diis  motion  of  the  winds;  and  some  packet  boats  called  cara- 
veb,  built  entirely  for  speedy  will  accomplish  a  still  greater  dis* 
tance.  When  the  winds  are  directly  contrary,  they  have  this 
last  but  feeble  resource  to  make  some  way;  which  is,  they  pro- 
ceed sideways,  acccnrding  as  the  wind  will  permit,  out  of  their 
ooorse,  and  then  by  an  angular  movement  they  bear  up  again 
into  it;  and  continuing  this  mode  of  progression  (which  is 
slower  than  that  of  the  serpent,  for  serpents  make  folds,  where- 
as they  make  angles),  they  will  perhaps  contrive  to  make  15 
miles  in  twenty-four  hours. 

Major  Observations. 

1.  The  motion  of  winds  in  the  sails  of  vessels  has  three 
principal  heads  uid  foimtains  of  impulse,  from  whence  it 
springs.  From  these  likewise  we  may  derive  rules  for  increas- 
ing and  strengthening  it. 

2.  The  first  source  is  from  the  quantity  of  wind  received. 
For  no  one  doubts  that  much  wind  contributes  more  than  little; 
and  dierefore  a  quantity  of  wind  must  be  carefully  procured. 
This  we  shall  do,  if  like  prudent  stewards  we  are  economical  and 
guard  against  robb^y.  Therefore,  as  fSEur  as  possible,  take  care 
that  no  wind  is  lost,  wasted,  or  stolen. 

3.  The  wind  blows  either  above  the  ship's  sides,  or  below 
them  as  far  as  the  level  of  the  sea.  And  as  pro^dent  men  are 
very  carefol  even  about  the  smallest  matters  (for  there  is  no 
one  who  does  not  care  for  the  larger  ones);  so  Ave  must  first 
observe  these  lower  winds,  though  indisputably  they  are  less 
powerful  than  the  higher  ones. 

4.  With  regard  to  the  winds  that  play  chiefly  about  the 
sides  and  under  the  sails  of  ships,  it  is  clearly  the  business 
of  the  mainsail  of  the  bowsprit,  which  is  bent  low  and  slanting, 
to  catch  them,  and  so  prevent  any  loss  or  waste  of  wind.     And 
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this  is  both  a  help  in  itself,  and  yet  it  does  not  hinder  ihe 
winds  which  supply  the  other  sails.  On  this  point  I  do 
not  see  how  human  industry  can  improTC  ;  unless  perhaps  the 
same  kind  of  low  sails  wefe  to  be  used  as  feathers  or  wings 
from  the  centre  of  the  ship;  two  on  each  side,  when  ihe  wind 
blows  straight  from  behind. 

5.  With  regard  to  the  prevention  of  robbery  of  the 
foresails  by  the  backsails,  in  sailing  straight  before  the  wind 
(for  with  a  side  wind  all  sails  co-operate),  I  do  not  see 
what  human  care  can  do;  unless  it  be  to  make  a  kmd  of 
ladder  of  sails ;  in  which  the  sails  of  the  mizenmast  should 
hang  lowest,  those  of  the  mainmast  next,  and  those  of  the 
foremast  highest  For  in  this  way  one  stul  would  not  hinder 
but  rather  assist  another,  by  passing  on  and  transmitting  the 
wind.  Let  these  observations  then  suffice  for  the  first  foun* 
tain  of  impulse. 

6.  The  second  fountain  of  impulse  springs  from  the  manner 
in  which  the  wind  strikes  the  saiL  For  if  by  reason  of  the 
contraction  of  the  wind  the  blow  be  sharp  and  quick,  the  mo- 
tion will  be  greater ;  but  if  it  be  dull  and  feeble,  the  motion 
will  be  less. 

7.  And  in  relation  to  this,  it  is  of  very  great  importance 
that  the  sails  should  only  have  a  moderate  swell  and  extension. 
For  if  they  be  stretched  tight,  they  act  like  a  wall  to  repel  the 
wind;  if  ihey  be  slack,  they  make  the  impulse  feeble. 

8.  With  regard  to  this,  in  some  things  human  industry  has 
acquitted  itself  well,  thotigh  rather  by  accident  than  by  judg- 
ment  For  in  a  side  wind  they  draw  in  as  much  as  possible  the 
part  of  the  sail  opposite  to  the  wind ;  and  thereby  they  drive 
the  wind  to  that  part  where  it  ought  to  blow.  This  indeed  they 
do  intentionally.  But  another  effect  (which  perhaps  they  do 
not  see)  is,  that  the  wind  is  more  contracted  and  makes  the 
impulse  sharper. 

9.  I  do  not  see  what  human  industry  can  add  to  this  part ; 
unless  it  be  to  alter  the  shape  of  the  sails,  and  make  some  of 
them  to  swell,  not  spherically  but  in  the  shape  of  a  spur  or  tri- 
angle with  a  yard  or  pole  in  the  vertical  angle;  so  that  the 
wind  may  be  contracted  more  to  a  point  and  the  external  lur 
may  be  cut  more  powerAilly.  And  this  angle  in  my  opinion 
ought  not  to  be  acute,  but  like  a  triangle  with  the  vertex  cut 
off  to  make  it  wide.     Nor  do  I  know  what  advantage  there 
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might  be  in  having  a  sail  within  a  sail;  that  is^  in  insert- 
ing in  the  middle  of  a  large  sail  a  kind  of  pnrse^  not  alto- 
gether ahick  of  simple  canyass,  bnt  with  ribs  of  wood,  so  as  to 
catch  the  wind  in  the  middle  of  the  sail  and  draw  it  to  a 
pcnnt. 

10.  The  third  fountain  of  impulse  depends  on  the  place  where 
the  peieossion  is  made»  and  is  of  two  kinds.  For  the  impulse 
is  stronger  and  easier  at  the  fore  part  of  the  vessel  than  at  the 
hinder ;  and  firom  the  upper  part  of  the  masts  and  sails  than 
finom  the  lower. 

11.  Neither  has  ibis  escaped  the  industry  of  man;  for 
both  in  sailing  before  the  wind  they  put  the  greatest  stress  on 
the  sails  of  the  foremast,  and  in  calms  ihey  do  not  neglect  to 
qiread  their  top-gallantsails.  Nor  can  I  think  at  present  of 
any  further  improvement  open  to  human  industry  in  this  point ; 
xmless  it  be,  in  the  first  case,  to  put  in  two  or  three  foremasts, 
(the  centre  one  upright,  the  others  inclined)  with  sails  hanging 
forward ;  and  in  the  second  case  to  broaden  the  top-gallantsails 
of  the  foremast,  and  make  them  less  pointed  than  usuaL  But 
in  both  cases  there  should  be  great  care  not  to  sink  the  ship 
too  much. 

The  Motion  of  Winds  in  other  Machines  of  Human  Invention. 

1.  There  is  nothing  very  intricate  in  the  motion  of  wind- 
mills, but  yet  it  is  not  generally  well  demonstrated  or  explained. 
The  sails  stand  right  opposite  the  wind  that  is  blowing ;  one  side 
however  turning  more  to  the  wind,  and  the  other  gradually  in- 
clining and  receding  from  it.  The  turning  or  revolving  motion 
always  commences  on  the  lower  side,  that  is,  the  one  furthest 
from  the  wind.  The  wind  rushing  against  the  machine  is  com- 
pressed by  the  four  sails,  and  compelled  to  make  a  passage 
through  the  four  openings  between  them.  But  this  confinement 
it  does  not  willingly  submit  to ;  so  that  it  begins  as  it  were 
to  jog  the  sides  of  the  sails  and  turn  them  roimd,  as  children's 
toys  are  set  in  motion  and  turned  by  the  finger. 

2.  If  the  sails  were  stretched  out  equally,  it  would  be  un- 
certain  which  side  they  would  incline,  as  it  is  a  question  which 
way  a  stick  would  fall.  As  however  the  side  which  meets  the 
wind  throws  o£f  the  force  of  the  wind  to  the  lower  side,  and 
thence  through  the  vacant  intervals ;  and  as  the  lower  side, 
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5.  If  either  on  rising  or  setting  the  sun's  rays  appear  short* 
ened  or  contracted,  and  do  not  shine  ont  bright,  though  there 
are  no  clouds,  it  denotes  rain  rather  than  wind. 

6*  If  rajs  precede  the  sunrise,  it  is  a  sign  both  of  wind 
and  rain. 

7*  If  at  sunrise  the  sun  emits  rays  from  the  clouds,  the 
middle  of  his  disk  being  concealed  therein,  it  indicates  rain, 
especially  if  these  rays  break  out  downwards,  so  as  to  make 
the  sun  appear  bearded*  But  if  rays  strike  from  the  centre, 
or  from  different  parts  of  the  sun,  whilst  the  outer  circle  of  his 
disk  is  covered  with  clouds,  there  will  be  great  storms  both  of 
wind  and  rain. 

8.  If  there  be  a  circle  round  the  sun  at  rising,  expect  wind 
from  the  quarter  where  the  circle  first  begins  to  break ;  but  if 
the  whole  circle  disperses  evenly,  there  will  be  fine  weather. 

9.  A  white  ring  round  the  sun  towards  sunset  portends  a 
slight  gale  that  same  night;  but  if  the  ring  be  dark  or  tawny, 
there  will  be  a  high  wind  the  next  day. 

10.  Bed  clouds  at  simrise  foretel  wind;  at  sunset,  a  fine 
day  for  the  morrow. 

11.  Clouds  coUected  near  the  sun  at  sunrise  forebode  a 
rough  storm  that  same  day ;  but  if  they  are  driven  from  the 
east  and  pass  away  to  the  west,  it  will  be  fine. 

12.  If  at  sunrise  the  clouds  about  the  sun  disperse,  some 
to  the  north  and  some  to  the  south,  though  the  sky  round  the 
sun  itself  is  clear,  it  portends  wind. 

13.  The  sun  setting  behind  a  cloud  forebodes  rain  the  next 
day ;  but  actual  rain  at  sunset  is  rather  a  sign  of  wind.  If  the 
clouds  appear  as  if  they  were  drawn  towards  the  sun,  it  denotes 
both  wind  and  ndn. 

14.  If  at  sunrise  the  clouds  do  not  appear  to  surround  the 
sun,  but  to  press  upon  him  from  above  as  if  they  were  going 
to  eclipse  him,  a  wind  will  arise  from  the  quarter  on  which  the 
clouds  incline.  If  this  take  place  at  noon,  the  wind  will  be 
accompanied  by  rain. 

15.  If  clouds  shall  have  shut  in  the  sun,  the  less  light  there 
is  left  and  the  smaller  the  sun's  orb  appears,  the  more  severe 
will  the  storm  prove.  But  if  the  disk  of  the  sun  appear  double 
or  treble,  as  if  there  were  two  or  three  suns,  the  storm  will  be 
much  more  violent,  and  will  last  many  days. 

16.  The  dispositions  of  the  air  are  shown  by  the  new  moon. 
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thofagh  still  more  on  the  fourth  risings  as  if  her  newness  were 
then  confirmed*  But  the  full  moon  itself  is  a  better  prognostic 
than  any  of  the  days  which  succeed  it. 

17.  From  long  observation,  sailors  suspect  storms  on  the 
fiAh  day  of  the  moon. 

18.  If  the  new  moon  is  not  visible  before  the  fourtii  day, 
the  air  will  be  unsettled  for  the  whole  month. 

19.  If  at  her  birth,  or  within  the  first  few  days,  the  lower 
horn  of  the  moon  appear  obscure,  dark,  or  any  way  discoloured, 
there  will  be  foul  and  stormy  weather  before  the  full.  If  she 
be  discoloured  in  the  middle,  it  will  be  stormy  about  the  full ; 
but  if  the  upper  horn  is  thus  affected,  about  the  wane. 

20.  If,  on  her  fourth  day,  the  moon  is  dear,  with  her 
horns  sharp,  not  lying  entirely  flat,  nor  standing  quite 
upright,  but  somethmg  between  the  two,  there  is  a  promise 
mostly  of  fair  weather  till  the  next  new  moon. 

21.  If  on  that  day  she  rises  red,  it  portends  wind ;  if  reddish 
or  dark  coloured,  rain ;  but  neither  of  these  portend  anything 
.beyond  tiie  full« 

22.  An  erect  moon  is  almost  always  threatening  and  un- 
fiiYOurable,  but  principally  denotes  wind.  If  however  she  ap- 
pear with  blunt  and  shortened  horns,  it  is  rather  a  sign  of  rain. 

23.  If  one  horn  of  the  moon  is  sharp  and  pointed,  the 
other  being  more  blunt,  it  rather  indicates  wind ;  but  if  both 
are  so,  it  denotes  rain. 

24.  A  circle  or  halo  round  the  moon  signifies  rain  rather 
than  wind;  unless  the  moon  stands  erect  witiiin  the  ring,  when 
both  are  portended. 

25.  Circles  round  the  moon  always  foretel  wind  from  the 
side  where  they  break ;  and  a  remarkable  brilliancy  in  any 
part  of  the  circle  denotes  wind  from  that  quarter. 

26.  Double  or  treble  circles  round  the  moon  foreshadow 
rough  and  severe  storms ;  and  much  more  so,  if  these  circles 
are  not  pure  and  entire,  but  spotted  and  broken. 

27.  Full  moons,  with  regard  to  colours  and  halos,  have  per- 
haps the  same  prognostics  as  the  fourth  risings ;  but  the  fulfil- 
ment is  more  immediate  and  not  so  long  deferred. 

28.  The  weather  is  generally  clearer  at  the  foil  than  at  tiie 
other  ages  of  the  moon;  but  in  winter  the  frost  then  is  some- 
times  more  intense. 
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29.  The  moon  appearing  larger  at  sunset^  and  not  dim  but 
luminous,  portends  fair  weather  for  several  days. 

30.  Eclipses  of  the  moon  are  generally  attended  by  wind ; 
eclipses  of  the  sun  by  fair  weather;  but  neither  of  them  are 
often  accompanied  by  rain. 

31.  Wind  must  be  expected  both  before  and  after  the 
conjunctions  of  all  the  other  planets  with  one  another^  except 
the  sun;  but  fair  weather  &om  their  conjunctions  with  the 
sun. 

32.  Bains  and  showers  foUow  upon  the  rising  of  the  Pleiades 
and  HyadeSj  but  without  wind;  storms  upon  the  rising  of 
Orion  and  Arcturus. 

33.  Shooting  stars,  as  they  are  termed^  foretel  inmiediate 
winds  from  the  quarter  whence  they  shot^  But  if  they  shoot 
from  different  or  contrary  quarters,  there  will  be  great  storms 
both  of  wind  and  rain. 

34.  When  small  stars,  like  those  called  Aselli,  are  not 
visible  in  any  part  of  the  sky,  there  wiU  be  great  storms  and 
nJns  within,  a  few  days ;  but  if  these  stars  are  only  obscured, 
in  places^  and  are  bright  elsewhere,  they  denote  winds  only ; 
but  sooner. 

.  35.  A  uniform  brightness  in  the  sky  at  the  new  moon  or 
the  fourth  rising  presages  fitir  weather  for  many  days.  If 
the  sky  is  uniformly  overcast,  it  denotes  rain ;  if  irregularly- 
overcast,  wind  from  the  quarter  where  it  is  overcast  But 
if  it  suddenly  becomes  overcast  without  cloud  or  fog,  so  as  to 
dull  the  brightness  of  the  stars,  rough  and  serious  storms  are 
imminent. 

36.  An  entire  circle  round  any  planet  or  lai^er  star  fore* 
bodes  rain;  if  the  circle  be  broken,  there  will  be  wind  from 
the  quarter  where  it  breaks. 

37.  When  the  thunder  is  more  continuous  than  the  light- 
ning, there  will  be  great  winds ;  but  if  it  lightens  frequentiy 
between  the  thunder-claps^  there  will  be  heavy  showers  witii 
large  drops. 

38.  Thunder  in  the  morning  denotes  winds;  at  noon^ 
showers. 

39.  Boiling  thunder,  which  seems  to  be  passing  on,  fore- 
tels  wind ;  but  sharp  and  interrupted  cracks  denote  storms  both 
of  wind  and  rain. 

40.  Lightning  in  a  clear  sky  signifies  the  approach  of  wiod 
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and  rain  ffom  the  quarter  where  it  lightens ;  but  if  it  lightens 
in  different  parts  of  the  ekj,  there  will  be  severe  and  dreadful 
storms. 

41.  If  the  lightning  is  in  the  colder  quarters  of  the  hea- 
ven, as  the  north  and  north-east,  hailstorms  will  follow ;  but  if 
in  the  warmer,  as  the  south  and  west,  there  will  be  showers, 
with  a  sultry  temperature. 

42.  Great  heats  after  the  summer  solstice  generally  end 
in  thunderstorms ;  but  if  these  do  not  come,  in  wind  and  raiu, 
which  last  for  many  days. 

43.  The  ball  of  fire,  called  Cottar  by  the  ancients,  that  ap- 
pears at  sea,  if  it  be  single,  prognosticates  a  severe  storm  (seeing 
it  is  Castor  the  dead  brother),  which  will  be  much  more  severe 
if  the  ball  does  not  adhere  to  the  mast,  but  rolls  or  dances 
about.  But  if  there  are  two  of  them  (that  is,  if  Pollux  the 
living  brother  be  present),  and  that  too  when  the  storm  has 
increased,  it  is  reckoned  a  good  sign.  But  if  there  are  three 
of  them  (that  is,  if  Helen,  the  general  scourge,  arrive),  the 
storm  will  become  more  fearful.  The  fact  seems  to  be,  that  one 
by  itself  seems  to  indi<5ate  that  the  tempestuous  matter  is 
crude ;  two,  that  it  is  prepared  and  ripened ;  three  or  more, 
that  so  great  a  quantity  is  cdlected  as  can  hardly  be  dis- 
persed.^ 

44.  If  the  clouds  appear  to  drive  fast  when  there  is  no  wind, 
expect  wind  from  that  quarter  from  which  they  are  driven. 
But  if  they  gather  and  coUect  together,  on  the  sun's  approach 
to  that  part,  they  will  begin  to  disperse ;  and  then  if  they 
disperse  towards  the  north  it  prognosticates  wind,  if  towards 
the  south,  rain. 

45.  Black  or  dark  clouds  arising  at  sunset  prognosticate 
rain ;  on  the  same  night,  if  they  rise  in  the  east  opposite  the 
son;  if  dose  to  the  sun  in  the  west,  the  next  day,  accom- 
panied with  wind. 

46.  K  the  sky  clears  and  the  clouds  commence  to  break 
in  the  quarter  opposite  the  wind,  it  will  be  fine ;  but  if  it  clear 
up  to  windward,  it  indicates  nothing,  and  leaves  the  weather 
uncertain. 

47.  Sometimes  the  clouds  appear  to  be  piled  in  several 
tiers  or  stories,  one  above  the  other  (Gilbert  declares  *  that  he 

I  Fltny,  il.  37.  '  Gilbert,  Pbyt.  !▼.  1. 
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has  sometimes  seen  and  observed  five  together);  whereof  the 
lowest  are  always  the  blackest;  though  it  sometimes  appears 
othervrise^  as  the  whiter  most  attract  the  sight.  Two  stories,  if 
thick;  portend  instant  rain  (especially  if  the  lower  one  appear 
overcharged);  many  tiers  denote  a  three  days'  rain. 

48*  Fleecy  clouds,  scattered  over  the  sky,  denote  storms ; 
but  clouds  which  rest  upon  one  another  like  scales  or  tiles 
portend  dry  and  fine  weather* 

49.  Feathery  clouds,  like  palm  branches  or  the  fleur-de- 
lis,  <lenote  immediate  or  coming  showers. 

50.  When  mountains  and  hills  appear  capped  by  clouds 
that  hang  about  and  embrace  them,  storms  are  imminent. 

6U  Clouds  before  sunset  of  an  amber  or  gold  colour,  and 
with  gilt  fringes  after  the  sun  has  sunk  lower,  foretel  fine 
weather. 

62.  Clay-coloured  and  muddy  clouds  portend  rain  and  wind. 

63.  If  a  little  cloud  suddenly  appear  in  a  dear  sky,  espe- 
eially  if  it  come  from  the  west,  or  somewhere  in  the  south, 
there  is  a  storm  brewing. 

64.  If  mists  and  fogs  ascend  and  return  upwards,  they  de- 
note rain ;  and  if  this  take  place  suddenly,  so  that  they  appear 
to  be  sucked  up,  they  foretel  winds ;  but  if  they  fiill  and  rest 
in  the  vallies,  it  will  be  fine  weather. 

65.  A  white  loaded  doud,  called  by  the  ancients  a  white 
tempest,  is  followed  in  summer  by  showers  of  very  small  hail ; 
in  winter,  by  snow. 

66.  A  calm  autumn  portends  a  windy  winter ;  a  windy 
winter  a  wet  spring ;  a  wet  spring  a  serene  summer;  a  serene 
summer  a  windy  autumn ;  so  that  the  year,  according  to  the 
proverb,  is  seldom  its  own  debtor,  and  the  seasons  are  never 
the  same  two  years  together. 

67.  Fires  burning  paler  than  usual,  and  murmuring  within, 
are  significant  of  storms.  If  the  flame  shoot  in  a  twisting  and 
curling  form,  it  principally  denotes  wind ;  but  fungous  growths 
or  excrescences  on  the  wicks  of  lamps  rather  foreshadow 
rain. 

68.  Coals,  when  they  bum  very  bright,  foretel  wind ;  and 
likewise  when  they  quickly  cast  off  and  deposit  their  ashes. 

59.  When  the  surface  of  the  sea  in  harbour  appears  calm, 
and  yet  there  is  a  murmuring  noise  within  it,  although  there 
is  no  swell,  a  wind  is  coming. 
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60.  The  shores  sounding  in  a  calm,  and  the  sea  itself  beating 
with  a  moaning  or  echo  louder  and  clearer  than  usual,  aire  signs 
of  wind. 

61.  If  foam,  white  circles  of  froth,  or  bubbles  of  water, 
appear  here  and  there  on  a  calm  and  smooth  sea,  thej  prog- 
nosticate wind.  If  these  signs  be  more  striking,  they  denote 
seyere  storms. 

62.  Glittering  foam  (called  sea-lungs)  in  a  heavy  sea  fore- 
tels  tiiat  the  storm  will  last  for  many  days. 

63.  The  sea  swelling  silently  and  rising  higher  than  usual 
in  the  harbour,  or  the  tide  coming  in  quicker  than  ordinary, 
prognosticates  wind. 

64.  A  sound  from  the  mountains,  an  increasing  murmur  in 
the  woods,  and  likewise  a  kind  of  crashing  noise  in  the  plains, 
portend  winds.  An  extraordinary  noise  in  the  sky^  when  there 
is  no  thunder,  is  principally  due  to  winds. 

65.  Leaves  and  straws  playing  in  the  air  when  no  breeze 
is  felt,  tbe  down  of  plants  flying  about,  and  feathers  floating 
and  playing  on  the  water,  show  that  winds  are  at  hand. 

66*  Water-fowl  meeting  and  flocking  together,  but  espe- 
cially sea-gulls  and  coots  flying  rapidly  to  shore  from  the  sea 
or  lakes,  particularly  if  they  scream,  and  playing  on  the  dry 
land,  foreshow  wind ;  and  this  is  more  certain  if  they  do  it  in 
the  morning. 

67.  On  the  other  hand,  land  birds,  especially  crows,  when 
they  go  to  the  water,  beat  it  with  their  wings,  throw  it  over 
them  and  scream,  foreshow  storms. 

68.  Divers  and  ducks  prune  their  feathers  before  a  wind ; 
but  geese  seem  to  call  down  the  rain  with  their  importunate 
cackling. 

69.  A  heron,  when  it  soars  high  so  as  sometimes  to  fly 
above  a  low  doud,  shows  wind;  but  kites  flying  high  show  fair 
weather. 

70.  Havens,  when  they  croak  continuously,  denote  wind; 
but  if  the  croaking  is  interrupted  or  stifled,  or  at  longer  in- 
tervals, they  show  rain. 

71.  The  whooping  of  an  owl  was  thought  by  the  ancients 
to  betoken  a  change  of  weather,  from  fair  to  wet,  or  from  wet 
to  fiur.  But  with  us  an  owl,  when  it  whoops  clearly  and 
freely,  generally  shows  fair  weather,  especially  in  winter. 

71.  If  birds  that  dwell  in   trees    return  eagerly  to  their 
nests,  and  leave  their  feeding  ground  early,  it  is  a  sign  of 
VOL.  V.  o 
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etorms ;  but  "when  a  heron  stands  melancholy  on  the  sand^  or 
a  raven  stalks  about^  it  only  denotes  rain. 

73.  Dolphins  sporting  in  a  calm  sea  are  thought  to  prog- 
nosticate wind  from  that  quarter  whence  they  come;  but  if 
they  play  in  a  rough  sea,  and  throw  the  water  about,  it  will  be 
fine.  Most  other  kinds  of  fish,  when  they  swim  at  the  top  of 
the  water,  or  sometimes  leap  out  of  it,  foretel  rain. 

74.  Swine  are  so  terrified  and  disturbed  and  discomposed 
when  the  wind  is  getting  up,  that  countrymen  say,  that  this 
animal  alone  sees  the  wind,  and  that  it  must  be  frightful  to 
look  at. 

75.  Spiders  work  hard  and  spin  their  webs  a  little  before 
wind,  as  if  desirmg  to  anticipate  it;  for  they  cannot  spin 
when  the  wind  begins  to  blow. 

76.  The  ringing  of  bells  b  heard  at  a  greater  distance 
before  nun ;  but  before  wind  it  is  heard  more  unequally,  the 
sound  coming  and  going,  as  we  hear  it  when  the  wind  is 
blowing  perceptibly. 

77.  Pliny  mentions  it  as  a  fact,  that  trefoil  bristies  and 
erects  its  leaves  against  a  storm.  ^ 

78.  He  likewise  asserts,  that  vessels  containing  eatables 
sometimes  leave  a  sweat  behind  them  in  the  storerooms ;  and 
that  this  is  a  sign  of  fearful  storms. 

Admonition.  Siucc  raiu  and  winds  are  made  of  nearly  the  same 
matter,  and  since,  by  reason  of  the  reception  of  the  new- 
made  air  into  tiie  old,  some  condensation  of  tiie  air  always 
takes  place  before  wind,  as  is  shown  by  the  moaning  of  the 
shores,  the  high  flight  of  the  heron,  and  other  things ;  and 
since  tiie  air  is  in  like  manner  condensed  before  rain  (though 
when  the  rain  falls  it  is  afterwards  more  contracted,  when  the 
wind  rises  on  the  contrary  it  is  more  expanded),  it  must  needs 
be  that  rains  and  winds  have  many  common  prognostics. 
With  reference  to  these  consult  the  Prognostics  of  Rains 
under  their  own  tide. 

Imitations  of  Winds. 

^'fhl'Srt**       If  men  could  only  bring  themselves  not  to  fix  their 

t^^""^^"^     thoughts  too  intentiy  on  tiie  consideration  of  the 

Traniition.     subjcct  before  them,  rejecting  everything  else  as 

irrelevant,  and  not  to  refine  with  endless  and  mostly  unprofitable 

speculations  thereon,  they  would  never  be  so  dull  as  they  are  wont 

»  Pliny,  xl. 
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to  1>e»  but  by  a  free  passage  and  transference  of  their  thou^ts 
they  would  find  many  things  at  a  distance  which  near  at  hand 
are  concealed.  And  therefore,  in  the  law  of  nature,  as  well 
as  in  the  ciTil  law,  we  must  proceed  with  sagacity  of  mind 
to  look  for  like  and  analogous  cases. 

1.  Bellows  are  with  men  as  the  bags  of  iEoIus,  whence  a 
man  may  draw  wind,  according  to  the  proportion  of  man.  The 
passea  and  insterstices  of  mountdns,  and  the  winding  passages 
of  buildings,  are  likewise  nothing  else  than  large  bellows.  Bel* 
lows  are  principally  used  for  rousing  a  flame,  or  blowing  the 
organ.  The  principle  is,  that  ihey  suck  in  the  air  to  prevent 
a  yacuum  (as  the  saying  is),  and  drive  it  out  by  compression. 

2.  Hand-fans  are  likewise  used  to  make  a  wind  and  to  pro- 
duce coolness  by  gently  impelling  the  air. 

3.  I  have  already  made  some  observations  on  cooling  rooms 
in  Bummer,  in  my  reply  to  the  9th  article  of  inqtdry.  But 
other  and  more  perfect  methods  may  be  devised,  especially  by 
drawing  the  air  in  at  one  part,  and  discharging  it  at  another, 
after  the  manner  of  bellows.  The  present  methods  only  relate 
to  simple  compression. 

4«  Winds  in  the  bodies  of  men  and  animals  excellently  cor- 
respond to  the  winds  of  the  greater  world*  For  they  are  both 
generated  from  moisture  and  alternate  with  it,  as  winds  and 
rains  do;  they  are  likewise  dissipated  and  made  to  perspire 
by  a  strong  heat.  And  hence  we  may  transfer  this  obser- 
vation to  the  winds;  namely,  that  they  are  produced  from 
a  matter  which  yields  a  tenacious  vapour,  that  is  not  easily 
resolved ;  as  beans,  pulse,  and  fruit.  And  this  holds  good  abo 
in  the  greater  winds. 

5.  In  distilling  vitriol  and  other  fossils  of  a  flatulent  nature, 
very  laige  and  capacious  receivers  are  required;  as  otherwise 
they  would  be  broken. 

6.  The  wind  made  by  the  nitre  mixed  in  gunpowder,  that 
explodes  and  inflates  the  flame,  not  only  imitates  but  exceeds 
all  other  winds,  except  those  in  thunderstorms. 

7.  The  force  of  this  wind  is  compressed  in  machines  made 
by  man,  as  guns,  mines,  and  powder  magazines  when  they  blow 
up.  But  whether  a  great  quantity  of  gunpowder  fired  in  the 
open  air  would  likewise  by  the  commotion  of  the  air  raise  a 
wind  that  would  last  for  many  hours,  has  not  yet  been  tried. 

o  2 
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8.  Quicksilver  contains  a  flatulent  and  expfuxsiye  spirit,  so 
that  (as  some  maintain)  it  resembles  gimpowder,  and  a  little 
of  it  mixed  with  gunpowder  makes  the  powder  stronger. 
Chemists  also  say  that  gold,  in  certain  preparations  of  it,  makes 
dangerous  explosions,  almost  like  thunder.  But  of  these  things 
I  have  no  experience. 

A  Major  Observation. 

The  motion  of  winds  is  in  most  respects  seen  in  the  motions 
of  water,  as  in  a  mirror.^ 

Great  winds  are  inundations  of  the  air,  the  resemblance  of 
which  we  see  in  inundations  of  the  waters ;  both  arising  from 
an  increase  of  quantity. 

Waters  either  descend  from  above  or  spring  from  the  earth ; 
and  so  some  winds  are  driven  from  above,  some  rise  from 
below. 

Sometimes  there  are  contrary  motions  in  rivers,  the  tide 
flowing  one  way,  the  stream  of  the  river  the  other ;  and  yet 
there  is  only  one  motion,  because  the  course  of  the  tide  pre- 
vails. And  so,  when  contrary  winds  blow,  the  greater  sub- 
dues the  less. 

In  currents  of  the  sea  and  of  some  rivers,  it  sometimes 
happens  that  the  stream  at  the  top  of  the  water  moves  in  a 
contrary  direction  to  that  below.  And  so  in  the  air,  when 
contrary  winds  blow  together,  one  flies  above  the  other. 

There  are  cataracts  of  rain  confined  in  a  narrow  space ;  so 
are  there  whirlwinds. 

Waters,  if  disturbed,  have  an  undulating  besides  a  pro- 
gressive motion;  at  one  time  rising  into  ridges,  at  another 
descending  into  furrows.  And  this  likewise  happens  to  the 
winds,  except  that  they  have  not  the  motion  of  gravity. 

There  are  also  other  resemblances,  which  may  be  observed 
from  the  things  already  inquired. 

Provisional  Rules  respecting  the  Winds. 

TruuMoB.  Rules  are  either  particular  or  general;  but  here 
both  kinds  are  provisional.  For  as  yet  I  do  not  pronounce 
certainly  upon  anything.  Particular  rules  may  be  drawn  or 
expressed  from  almost  every  article ;  certain  general  ones,  but 
only  a  few;  I  shall  myself  select,  and  subjoin* 

>  Ct  Aristot  Problems,  zztI  38.,  and  Meteorol.  i.  13. 
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1.  Wind  is  merely  air  in  motion :  nothing  besides :  air  put  in 
motion  either  by  simple  impulsion,  or  by  the  mixture  of  yapours* 

2.  Winds  arising  from  the  simple  impulsion  of  the  air  are 
produced  in  four  ways ;  namely,  by  the  natural  motion  of  the 
air,  by  the  expansion  of  the  idr  in  the  path  of  the  sun,  by  the 
contraction  of  the  air  from  sudden  cold,  or  by  the  compres- 
sion of  the  air  from  external  bodies. 

There  may  also  be  a  fifth  way ;  namely^  by  the  agitation  and 
concussion  of  the  air  firom  the  stars ;  but  let  matters  of 
this  Und  be  passed  in  silence  for  the  present^  or  only 
listened  to  with  suspicion. 

3.  The  principal  cause  of  winds  produced  by  the  mixture  of 
Tapours  is  the  overchai^ng  of  the  air  by  the  air  newly  created 
from  vapours;  for  thereby  the  bulk  of  the  air  is  increased  and 
requires  more  room. 

4.  A  small  increase  in  the  quantity  of  air  causes  a  great 
swell  in  every  part  of  the  atmosphere ;  so  that  this  new  air 
from  the  resolution  of  vapours  contributes  more  to  the  motion 
than  to  the  matter ;  but  the  great  body  of  wind  is  composed 
of  the  former  air.  Nor  does  the  new  air  drive  the  old  air 
before  it,  as  if  they  were  separate  bodies ;  but  both  being  mixed 
together  require  greater  room. 

5.  Any  other  concurrent  principle  of  motion,  besides  the 
surcharge  of  the  air,  acts  as  an  accessory  to  strengthen  and 
increase  the  chief  one.  And  this  is  the  reason  why  high 
stormy  winds  seldom  rise  from  the  simple  surcharge  of  the  air. 

6.  There  are  four  accessories  to  the  surcharge  of  the  air ; 
namely,  exhalation  from  below,  precipitation  from  what  is 
called  the  middle  region  of  the  air,  dispersion  from  the  formation 
of  a  doud,  and  mobility  and  acrimony  of  the  exhalation  itself. 

7.  The  motion  of  the  wind  is  almost  always  lateral.  That 
created  by  the  simple  surcharge  of  the  air  is  so  from  the  very 
first ;  that  caused  by  exhalations  from  the  earth  or  repercussion 
from  above  becomes  so  soon  after ;  unless  the  eruption,  pre- 
cipitation, or  recoil,  are  extremely  violent. 

8.  The  air  will  submit  to  some  compression  before  it  is 
conscious  of  being  overcharged,  and  before  it  impels  the  air 
contiguous  to  it.  This  will  account  for  all  winds  being  some- 
what more  condensed  than  air  at  rest. 

d.  Winds  are  allayed  in  five  ways ;  namely,  by  the  meeting, 
incorporation,  elevation,  transportation,  or  deficiency  of  vapours. 

^  8 
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10.  The  gathering  of  vapourB^  and  in  fact  of  the  air  itself 
into  rain,  is  caused  in  four  ways ;  namely,  by  the  excess  of 
quantity,  or  the  condensation  by  cold,  or  the  compulsion  of 
contrary  winds,  or  the  repercussion  from  obstacles. 

11.  Both  vapours  and  exhalations  are  the  matter  of  winds. 
Bain  is  never  generated  from  exhalations,  but  winds  most 
frequently  proceed  from  vapours.  There  is  however  this  dif- 
ference ;  that  winds  generated  from  vapours  more  easily  incor- 
porate themselves  with  the  pure  air,  are  sooner  calmed,  and 
are  not  so  stubborn  as  those  arising  from  exhalations. 

12.  The  modification  and  difiSsrent  conditions  of  heat  have 
as  much  to  do  with  the  generation  of  winds,  as  have  the 
quantity  or  conditions  of  matter. 

13.  The  sun's  heat,  in  tiie  generation  of  winds,  should  have 
just  power  enough  to  raise  them;  neither  so  abundant  as  to 
collect  them  into  rain,  nor  so  scanty  as  entirely  to  scatter  and 
disperse  them. 

14.  Winds  blow  from  the  direction  of  their  nurseries. 
When  however  these  nurseries  are  situated  in  different  quar- 
ters, different  winds  generally  blow  together,  till  the  stronger 
either  overpowers  the  weaker,  or  turns  it  into  its  own  current. 

15.  Winds  are  generated  everywhere,  from  the  sur&ce  of 
the  earth  to  the  cold  r^on  of  the  air ;  but  the  common  winds 
are  generated  close  at  hand,  the  stronger  winds  above. 

16.  Countries  where  the  attendant  winds  are  warm  are  hot- 
ter, and  countries  where  these  winds  are  cool  are  colder,  than 
in  proportion  to  their  dimate. 

A  Map  or  Table  of  Human  Bequirements  with  reference  to  the 
Winds;  or  Desiderata  with  their  Approximations. 

Detueratmn.    1.  A  better  mcthod  of  ordering  and  disposing  the 
sails  of  ships,  so  as  to  make  more  way  with  less  wind ;  a  thing 
very  useful  in  shortening  sea  voyages,  and  saving  expense. 
Approximation.   No  approximation  has  been  hitherto  invented 
which  in  practice  should  exactly  correspond  to  this  require- 
ment.    But  for  this  consult  the  major  observations  on  the 
26th  article. 

Desideratum,  2.  Amcthod  of  coustructing  windmills  with  sails,  so 
as  to  grind  more  with  less  wind ;  a  thing  likewise  useful  and 
lucrative. 

Approximation.  Cousult  On  this  poiut  our  experiments  in  reply 
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to  the  27th  article,  where  the  thing  appears  to  be  almoBt 
done. 

itartferoftM.  3.  A  method  of  foreknowing  the  riringg,  fallings, 
and  times  of  winds ;  a  thing  useful  in  navigation  and  agricul- 
ture, but  especially  so  in  selecting  the  times  for  naval  engage* 
ments. 

AppraziBurtoD.  Many  things  have  been  remarked  in  the  inquiry 
which  bear  upon  this  subject,  but  especially  the  reply  to  the 
32nd  article.  Now  however  that  the  cause  of  tiie  winds  is 
explained,  the  more  diligent  observations  of  posterity  (if 
it  shall  care  at  all  about  these  things)  will  discover  more 
certain  prognostics. 

■DCTBifraiMw.  4,  A  method  of  prognosticating  and  forming  an 
opinion  upon  other  things  by  means  of  the  winds ;  for  instance, 
whether  in  any  part  of  the  sea  there  are  continents  or  islands, 
or  whether  the  sea  is  open ;  a  thing  of  use  in  new  and  unknown 
navigations. 

Approzfanation.    The  obscrvation  about  the  periodical  winds, 

which  Columbus  appears  to  have  used,  is  an  approximation 

to  this. 

Tieaueraimm.     5,  A  mcthod  Ukcwisc  of  foretclliug,  every  year, 

whether  com  and  fruit  will  be  abundant  or  scarce ;   a  thing 

useful  and  lucrative  in  specidative  sales  and  purchases;   of 

which  an  instance  is  related  in  the  case  of  Thales  when  he 

bought  up  the  olives.' 

Appnnimation.   Some  observatious  under  the  29th  article  of  in- 
quiry, on  malignant  or  tearing  winds,  and  the  times  when 
they  are  prejudicial,  bear  upon  this  point. 
Desidenumm,     Q,  A  mcthod  likewisc  of  foretelling  the  diseases 
and  epidemics  for  every  year ;  a  thing  useful  to  the  reputation 
of  physicians,  if  such  things  could  be  predicted;  as  also  for  the 
causes  and  cures  of  diseases,  with  some  other  matters  of  busi- 
ness. 

ApproximatioD.  Somc  observations  on  the  30th  article  of  inquiry 
have  likewise  reference  to  this  question. 

Admonition.     For  predictions  from  the  winds  concerning  crops, 
firuits,  and  diseases,  consult  the  Histories  of  Agriculture  and 
Medicines. 
Desideratum,    7.  A  mcthod  of  Husing  aud  allaying  winds. 
ApproximstioD.  There  are  some  superstitious  and  magical  cere- 

>  Dlog.  Laert.  i.  26. 
o  4 
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monies  connected  with  this  subject^  which  do  not  appear 
worthy  to  be  received  into  a  serious  and  exact  natural 
history.  Nor  does  any  approximation  at  present  occur  to 
me.  It  will  however  be  of  service  thereto^  to  inspect  and 
inquire  thoroughly  into  the  nature  of  the  air ;  to  see  if  there 
be  anything  which^  on  being  communicated  in  a  small  quan- 
tity to  the  air,  can  excite  and  multiply  the  motion  of  dilatation 
or  contraction  in  the  body  of  the  ain  For  if  this  could  be 
done,  the  raising  and  calming  of  the  winds  would  naturally 
follow ;  like  Pliny's  experiment,  if  it  be  true,  of  throwing 
vinegar  against  the  whirlwind.^  Another  method  might  be, 
by  letting  out  subterranean  winds  wherever  a  great  quantity 
was  collected,  as  is  told  of  the  well  in  Dalmatia.  But  it  is 
difficult  to  discover  these  places  of  confinement. 
Desideratum,  8.  Mcthods  of  performing  many  amusing  and 
wonderful  experiments  by  the  motion  of  ti^e  winds. 

Approximauon.  Such  qucstious  I  havc  uo  time  to  consider.  The 
approximation  is  the  common  games  which  depend  on  the 
wind ;  and,  no  question,  many  pleasant  things  of  this  kind, 
both  with  regard  to  sound  and  motion,  may  be  invented. 

.J  "PUny,  11.49. 
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THE  HISTORY  OF  HEAVY  AND  LIGHT- 


INTRODUCTION. 


The  motion  of  Heavy  and  light  was  distinguiahed  hj  the  an- 
cients under  the  name  of  natural  motion.  For  they  saw  no 
external  efficient,  and  no  apparent  resistance.  Moreover  this 
motion  seemed  to  gain  rapidity  by  its  progress.  To  their  con- 
templation or  rather  discourse  on  this  subject  they  added  by 
way  of  seasoning  the  mathematical  fancy  that  heavy  bodies  would 
adhere  to  the  centre  of  the  earth  (even  if  a  hole  were  made 
through  it),  together  with  the  scholastic  fiction  of  the  motion 
of  bodies  to  their  own  places.  And  believing  that  by  these 
positions  they  had  settied  the  question,  they  made  no  further 
inquiry,  except  that  there  was  one  of  them  who  inquired  some- 
what more  diligently  concerning  the  centre  of  gravity  in  dif- 
ferent figures,  and  touching  the  things  which  float  on  water. 
Nor  has  one  of  the  moderns  contributed  anything  of  con- 
sequence; having  only  added  a  few  mechanical  inventions, 
and  even  those  distorted  by  his  demonstrations.  But  to  speak 
direct,  it  is  quite  certain  that  a  body  is  affected  only  by  a 
body ;  and  tiiat  there  is  no  local  motion  which  is  not  excited 
either  by  the  parts  of  the  body  moved,  or  by  the  adjacent 
bodies,  or  by  those  contiguous  or  proximate  to  it,  or  at  least 
by  those  which  lie  within  the  sphere  of  its  activity.  Gilbert 
therefore  has  not  unscientifically  introduced  the  question  of 
magnetic  force,  but  he  has  himself  become  a  magnet ;  that  is, 
he  has  ascribed  too  many  things  to  that  force,  and  built  a  ship 
out  of  a  shell. 
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THE  HISTORY  OF  THE  SYMPATHY  AND 
ANTIPATHY  OF  THINGS. 


INTRODUCTION. 

Strife  and  friendsliip  in  nature  are  the  spnra  of  motionB  and 
the  keys  of  works.  Hence  are  derived  the  union  and  repulsion 
of  bodies,  the  mixture  and  separation  of  parts^  the  deep  and 
intimate  impressions  of  virtues,  and  that  which  is  termed  the 
junction  of  actives  with  passives;  in  a  word,  tiie  magnolia 
naJtuTKB.  But  this  part  of  philosophy  concerning  the  sym- 
pathy and  antipathy  of  things,  which  is  also  called  Natural 
Magic,  is  very  corrupt;  and  (as  is  almost  always  the  case), 
there  being  too  littie  diligence,  there  has  been  too  much  hope. 
The  effect  of  hope  on  the  mind  of  man  is  very  like  tiie 
working  of  some  soporific  drugs,  which  not  only  induce  sleep, 
but  fill  it  witii  joyous  and  pleasing  dreams.  For  first  it  throws 
the  human  nund  into  a  sleep  by  the  recital  of  specific  properties^ 
and  secret  and  heaven-sent  virtues ;  whence  men  are  no  longer 
wakeful  and  eager  in  searching  out  real  causes,  but  are  content 
to  rest  in  such  kinds  of  indolence;  and  then  it  insinuates 
and  infuses  into  it  innumerable  fancies,  like  so  many  dreams. 
Men  likewise  in  their  folly  expect  to  become  acquainted  with 
nature  from  her  outward  face  and  mask,  and  by  external 
resemblances  to  detect  internal  properties.  Their  practice 
also  is  very  like  their  inquiry.  For  the  rules  of  natural 
magic  are  such,  as  if  men  expected  to  till  the  ground  and 
eat  their  bread  without  the  sweat  of  their  brow,  and  by  an 
easy  and  indolent  application  of  bodies  to  become  masters 
of  things.  And  they  are  always  talking  of  the  magnet,  and 
the  sympathy  of  gold  with  quicksilver,  and  a  few  other  things 
of  the  kind,  and  appealing  to  them  as  sureties  to  accredit  other 
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things  which  are  not  bound  by  any  similar  contract  But  God 
has  ordained  that  whatever  is  excellent  shall  be  won  only  bj 
labours  both  in  inquiry  and  working.  For  my  own  part,  in 
unrayelling  the  law  of  nature,  and  interpreting  the  relations 
of  things,  I  shall  show  somewhat  more  diligence,  not  giving 
way  to  marvels  and  wonders,  and  yet  not  instituting  a  narrovr 
or  partial  inquiry. 
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THE  HISTORY  OP  SULPHUR,   MERCURY, 
AND  SALT. 


INTRODUCTION. 


This  triad  of  principles  has  been  introduced  by  chemists^  and  ad 
a  specalatiye  doctrine  it  is  the  best  discovery  that  they  have 
made.  The  deepest  philosophers  amongst  them  maintain  the 
elements  to  be  earthy  water^  air^  and  ether.  But  these  they 
regard  not  as  the  matter  of  things,  but  as  wombs,  wherein 
specific  seeds  of  things  are  generated,  in  the  same  manner  as  in 
the  womb.  But  instead  of  the  First  Matter  (which  the  school- 
men call  matter  spoiled  and  indifferent),  they  substitute  these 
three  things,  sulphur,  mercury,  and  salt ;  whereof  all  bodies 
are  compounded  and  mixed.  Their  terms  I  accept,  but  not  their 
opinions,  which  do  not  appear  sound.  It  seems  however  not  to 
sort  ill  with  their  opinion,  that  two  of  these,  namely,  sulphur 
and  mercury  (in  the  sense  in  which  I  take  them),  I  judge  to  be 
&e  most  primaeval  natures,  the  most  original  configurations  of 
matter,and  among  the  forms  of  the  first  class  almost  the  principal. 
But  these  terms  of  sulphur  and  mercury  may  be  varied,  and 
receive  different  denominations ;  as,  the  oily,  the  watery,  the 
&t,  the  crude,  the  inflanunable,  the  non-inflammable,  and  the 
like.  For  they  appear  to  be  those  two  enormous  tribes  of 
things  which  occupy  and  penetrate  the  universe.  In  the 
subterranean  world  we  find  sulphur  and  mercury,  as  they  are 
called;  in  the  animal  and  vegetable  world  we  find  oil  and  water; 
in  pneumatical  bodies  of  the  lower  order  we  find  air  and  flame ; 
in  the  celestial  regions  we  find  starry  body  and  pure  ether. 
But  of  this  last  pair  I  do  not  as  yet  pronounce  decisively, 
though  the  concordance  appears  probable.  With  regard  to 
salt,  the  case  is  different.     For  if  by  salt  they  mean  the  fixed 
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part  of  a  body,  whicli  does  not  turn  either  Into  flame  or  smoke^ 
this  belongs  to  the  inquiry  of  matter  fluid  and  matter  determi- 
nate^ whereof  I  am  not  now  speaking.  But  if  they  mean  salt  to 
be  taken  in  its  plain  and  literal  signification,  it  cannot  be  re- 
garded as  a  thing  different  from  sulphur  and  mercury,  seeing 
it  is  a  formation  compounded  from  them  both,  by  means  of  a 
strong  spirit.     For  all  salt  has  some  inflammable  parts ;   and 
some  parts  which  not  only  do  not  coDceive  flame,  but  strenu- 
ously shrink  from  and  avoid  it.     However,  since  the  inquiry 
concerning  salt  has  some  connection  with  the  inquiry  into  the 
other  two  things,  and  moreover  is  of  great  use, — seeing  that 
salt  comprises  in  itself  the  nature  of  sulphur  and  mercury^  and 
is  a  rudiment  of  life  itself, — I  have  thought  good  to  admit  it 
likewise  into  this  history  and  inquiry*     But  meanwhile  I  give 
notice  that  I  reserve  the  inquiries  into  those  pneumatical  bodies, 
air,  flame,  the  stars,  and  ether,  for  titles  of  their  own  (as  they 
certainly  merit) ;  and  that  here  I  only  institute  a  history  of 
sulphur  and  mercury  tangible,  that  is,  either  mineral^  vege- 
table, or  animaL 
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TO 


THE  HISTORY  OF  LIFE  AND  DEATH, 
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THE  FRAGMENT  OF  A  BACONIAN  BOOK, 


ENTITLED 


THE  ALPHABET  OF  NATURE. 


Whereas  bo  many  things  are  produced  by  the  earth  and 
water,  80  many  things  pass  through  the  lur  and  are  received 
by  it,  so  many  things  are  changed  and  dissolved  by  fire,  the 
other  inquiries  would  be  less  clear  and  complete,  if  die  nature 
of  those  common  masses  that  occur  so  often  were  not  well  known 
and  explained.  To  these  I  subjoin  inquiries  concerning  the 
Heavens  and  Meteors,  seeing  that  they  also  are  Greater  Masses, 
and  belonging  to  the  Universal. 

Greater  Masses.  Sixty-seventh  Inquiry,  or  that  concerning 
the  Earth ;  denoted  by  r  r  r. 

Greater  Masses.  Sixty-eighth  Inquiry,  or  that  concerning 
Water ;  denoted  hj  vvv. 

Greater  Masses.  Sixty-ninth  Inquiry,  or  that  concerning 
Air ;  denoted  by  ^  ^  ^. 

Greater  Masses.  Seventieth  Inquiry,  or  that  concerning 
Fire ;  denoted  hj  XXX- 

Greater  Masses.  Seventy-first  Inquiry,  or  that  concerning 
the  Heavens ;  denoted  by  '^'^^. 

Greater  Masses.  Seventy-second  Inquiry,  or  that  concern- 
ing Meteors ;  denoted  hj  a><oci>. 

Conditions  of  Beings. 

It  remains  to  inquire  in  this  alphabet  into  the  conditions  of 
Transcendental  Beings,  which  have  little  concern  with  the  body 
of  nature,  but  yet  in  the  method  of  inquiry  which  I  use  will 
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give  no  small  light  to  the  rest  In  the  first  place  therefore 
since^  as  Democritus  has  well  obserred,  the  nature  of  things 
is  rich  and  (according  to  him)  infinite  in  the  quantity  of 
matter,  and  the  variety  of  individuals ;  but  so  limited  in  com- 
binations and  species  as  even  to  appear  scanty  and  destitute, 
for  there  are  hardly  enough  species  existing  or  capable  of 
existing  to  make  up  a  thousand  in  number ;  and  since  negatives 
attached  to  affirmatives  are  of  great  use  for  the  information  of 
the  mind ;  we  must  institute  an  inquiry  concerning  Existence 
and  !Non-Existence,  which  comes  seventy-third  in  order,  and 
is  marked  by  a  a  a  a. 

Conditions  of  Beings ;   or  concerning  Existence  and  Non- 
Existence ;  denoted  hj  aaa€u 

Possibility  and  Impossibility  are  nothing  else  than  Potentiality 
or  Non-Potentiality  of  Being.  Let  the  seventy-fourth  inquiry 
be  on  this  subject,  and  be  marked  fifififi. 

Conditions  of  Beings.    Concerning  Possibility  and  Impossi- 
bility ;  denoted  hy  fifififi. 

Much  and  Little,  Bare  and  Common,  are  the  Potentialities  of 
Being  in  Quantity.  Let  the  seventy-fifth  inquiry  be  concern- 
ing them,  and  be  marked  by  7  7  7  7. 

Conditions  of  Being.  Concerning  Much  and  Little ;  denoted 
by  7777. 

Durable  and  Transitory,  Eternal  and  Momentary,  are  Poten- 
tialities of  Being  in  Duration.  Let  the  seventy-sixth  inquiry 
be  concerning  them,  and  be  marked  BBBS. 

Conditions  of  Beings.     Concerning  Durable  and  Transi- 
tory ;  denoted  by  SSSS. 

Natural  and  Unnatural  are  Potentialities  of  Being,  accord- 
ing to  the  course  of  nature,  or  according  to  deviations  from 
it.  Let  the  seventy-seventh  inquiry,  marked  eset,  be  con« 
ceming  them. 

Conditions  of  Beings.    Concerning  Natural  and  Unnatural ; 
denoted  hj  ests. 

Natural  and  Artificial  are  Potentialities  of  Being,  without 
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or  by  means  of  human  assistance.     Let  the  seventy-eighth 
inquiry,  marked  ^^i^,he  concerning  them. 

Conditions  of  Beings.     Concerning  Natural  and  Artificial ; 
denoted  by  f  ?  ?  Jl 

Examples  in  explanation  of  the  order  of  the  alphabet  are 
not  adjoined,  because  the  inquiries  themselves  contain  whole 
osts  of  examples. 

The  titles  by  which  the  order  of  the  alphabet  is  arranged 
should  by  no  means  have  such  authority  as  to  be  received  for 
true  and  fixed  divisions  of  things.  For  this  would  be  to 
profess  that  we  know  the  things  which  we  inquire;  since  no 
one  can  divide  things  truly  who  has  not  a  full  knowledge  of 
their  nature.  Let  it  be  enough  if  the  titles  are  convenient  for 
the  course  of  inquiry,  which  is  our  present  business. 

THE  RULE  OF  THE   ALPHABET. 

The  alphabet  is  constructed  and  directed  in  this  manner. 
The  history  and  experiments  occupy  the  first  place.  These,  if 
they  represent  an  enumeration  and  series  of  particular  things, 
are  set  down  in  tables ;  otherwise  they  are  taken  separately. 

But  since  history  and  experiments  are  very  often  deficient, 
especially  those  light-giving  and  crucial  instances  which 'serve 
to  satisfy  the  understanding  as  to  the  true  causes  of  things ; 
some  injunctions  are  given  touching  new  experiments,  which 
form  a  kind  of  Designed  History.  For  what  other  course  is 
open  to  us  who  are  just  entering  on  the  path? 

In  the  case  of  any  more  subtie  experiment,  the  method  which 
I  have  employed  is  explained ;  for  there  may  be  a  mistake,  and 
it  may  stimulate  others  to  devise  better  and  more  exact 
methods. 

Admonitions  and  cautions  are  likewise  interspersed  respect- 
ing the  fallacies  of  things,  and  the  errors  which  are  of  frequent 
occurrence  in  discovery.  I  attach  also  my  own  observations 
on  the  history  and  experiments,  that  the  interpretation  of  na- 
ture may  be  in  tiie  more  forwardness. 

Kules  and  Lnperfect  Axioms,  such  as  occur  to  me  m  the 
course  of  inquiry  (for  I  do  not  pronounce  upon  anything),  I 
set  down  and  prescribe,  but  only  provisionally.  For  they  are 
useful  if  not  altogetiier  true. 
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Id^sdj,  I  somelimes  make  attempts  at  interpretation,  though 
of  a  very  hmnble  nature^  and  no  way  worthy  in  my  esti- 
mation to  be  honoured  with  that  name.  For  what  need  have 
I  of  pride  or  imposture,  seeing  that  I  so  oflen  deckre  that 
we  are  not  furnished  with  so  much  history  and  experiments  as 
we  want,  and  that  without  these  the  interpretation  of  nature 
cannot  be  accomplished ;  and  that  therefore  it  is  enough  for 
me  if  I  do  my  part  in  setting  the  thing  on  foot  ? 

For  the  sake  of  clearness  and  order,  some  introductions  to 
die  inquiries  are  submitted  by  way  of  prefaces.  Likewise,  lest 
die  inquiries  should  be  too  abrupt,  transitional  paragraphs  and 
]\r\\cs^  are  inserted. 

For  use,  some  reminders  concerning  practice  are  suggested. 

To  rouse  human  industry,  a  list  of  desiderata,  with  their 
approximations,  is  proposed. 

I  am  well  aware  that  sometimes  the  inquiries  are  so  mixed 
up  with  one  another  that  some  of  the  things  inquired  fall  under 
different  titles.  But  my  method  shaU  be,  as  far  as  possible,  to 
aroid  the  weariness  of  repetitions  and  the  inconyeniences  of 
rejections ;  yet  (when  it  is  necessary)  ever  to  hold  these  as  no- 
thing in  comparison  to  clearness  of  explanation  in  an  argument 
of  such  obscurity. 

Such  then  is  the  rule  and  plan  of  the  alphabet.  May  God 
the  Maker,  the  Preserver,  ihe  Benewer  of  the  universe,  of  his 
love  and  compassion  to  man  protect  and  guide  this  work,  both 
in  its  ascent  to  His  glory,  and  in  its  descent  to  the  good  of  man^ 
through  His  only  Son,  God  with  us. 
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TO  THE  PRESENT  AND  FUTURE  AGES, 

GREETING. 

Although  in  mj  six  monthly  designations  I  placed  the  His- 
tory of  Life  and  Death  last  in  order ;  yet  ike  extreme  profit 
and  importance  of  ike  subject,  wherein  even  the  slightest  loss 
of  time  should  be  accounted  precious,  has  decided  me  to  make 
an  anticipalion,  and  advance  it  into  the  second  place.  For  it  is 
my  hope  and  desire  that  it  will  contribute  to  the  common  good ; 
that  through  it  the  higher  physicians  will  somewhat  nuse  their 
thoughts,  and  not  devote  all  their  time  to  common  cures^nor  be 
honoured  for  necessity  only;  but  that  they  will  become  the 
instruments  and  dispensers  of  God's  power  and  mercy  in  pro- 
longing and  renewing  the  life  of  man,  the  rather  because  it  is 
effected  by  safe,  convenient,  and  civil,  though  hitherto  unat- 
tempted  methods.  For  although  we  Christians  ever  aspire  and 
pant  after  the  land  of  promise,  yet  meanwhile  it  will  be  a  mark 
of  God's  favour  if  in  our  pilgrimage  through  the  wilderness 
of  this  world,  these  our  shoes  and  garments  (I  mean  pur  frail 
bodies)  are  as  little  worn  out  as  possible. 
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THE  HISTORY  OF  LIFE  AND  DEATH, 


INTRODUCTION. 


That  ^^  Life  is  short  and  Art  long  ''  is  an  old  proverb  and  com* 
plaint.  It  appears  therefore  to  follow  naturally  that  I  who  am 
earnestly  labouring  for  the  perfection  of  arts  should  take  thought 
also^  by  the  grace  and  favour  of  the  Author  of  Life  and  Truth, 
about  the  means  of  prolonging  the  life  of  man*  For  though  the 
life  of  man  is  only  a  mass  and  accumulation  of  sins  and  sorrows, 
and  they  who  aspire  to  eternity  set  little  value  on  life ;  yet  even 
we  Christians  diould  not  despise  the  continuance  of  works  of 
charity.  Besides,  the  beloved  disciple  survived  the  rest,  and 
many  of  the  Fathers,  especially  holy  monks  and  hermits,  were 
long-lived ;  so  that  this  blessing  (so  often  repeated  in  the  old 
law)  appears  to  have  been  less  withdrawn  after  the  time  of  our 
Saviour  than  other  earthly  blessings.  But  to  regard  this  as 
the  greatest  blessing  is  natural ;  how  to  secure  it  is  a  difficult 
enquiry  ;  and  the  more  difficult  because  it  has  been  corrupted 
by  false  opinions  and  vain  reports.  For  both  the  common 
phrases  of  physicians  concerning  Radical  Moisture  and  Natural 
Heat  are  deceptive,  and  the  extravagant  praises  of  chemical 
medicines  only  raise  men's  hopes  to  disappoint  them. 

The  present  inquiry  is  not  instituted  for  deaths  from  suf- 
focation, putrefaction,  and  divers  diseases,  which  belong  to  the 
history  of  medicine ;  but  only  for  that  death  which  proceeds 
from  bodily  decay  and  the  atrophy  of  old  age.  To  inquire 
however  concerning  the  last  step  of  death  and  the  final  ex- 
tinction of  life,  which  may  happen  so  many  ways  both  external 
and  internal  (yet  all  which  meet  as  it  were  in  a  common 
porch  before  they  come  to  the  point  of  death),  is  in  my  judg- 
ment  pertinent  to  this  inquiry ;  but  I  will  reserve  it  till  the 
end. 
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Wliatever  can  be  repaired  gradually  without  destroying  the 
original   whole  is,  like  the   vestal  fire,  potentially   etemaL 
When  therefore  physicians  and  philosophers  obsenred  that 
animals  were  nourished  and  their  bodies  repaired  and  refreshed^ 
but  that  this  was  only  for  a  time,  as  old  age  soon  came  on  and 
was  speedily  followed  by  dissolution ;  they  looked  for  death  in 
something  that  could  not  be  properly  repaired,  imagining  that 
there  was  some  primitive  and  radical  moisture  which  was  not 
really  repaired,  but  which  even  from  childhood  received  a  kind  of 
spurious  addition  and  no  true  repair ;  and  that  with  time  this 
grew  worse  and  worse,  till  at  last  it  ended  in  none  at  all* 
But  these  opinions  are  very  frivolous  and  ignorant.     For  in  the 
time  of  growth  and  youth  all  the  parts  of  animals  are  repaired 
entirely;  nay,  for  a  time  they  are  iniureased  in  quantity  and  bet- 
tered in  quality,  so  that  the  matter  whereby  they  are  repaired 
would  be  eternal,  if  the  manner  of  repairing  them  did  not  fail. 
The  real  trutii  is  tiiis.    In  declining  age  repair  takes  place  very 
unequally,  some  parts  being  repaired  successfully  enough,  others 
with  difficulty  and  for  the  worse ;  so  that  from  this  time  the 
human  body  begins  to  suffer  that  torture  of  Mezentius,  where- 
by the  living  die  in  the  embraces  of  tiie  dead,  and  the  parte 
that  are  easily  repaired,  by  reason  of  their  connection  with  the 
parts  hardly  reparable,  begin  to  decay.     For  even  after  the 
decline  of  age  the  spirit,  blood,  flesh,  and  fat  are  still  easily 
repaired,  when  tiie  drier  or  more  porous  parts,  as  tiie  mem- 
branes, tunicles,  nerves,  arteries,  veins,  bones,  cartilages,  most 
of  the  bowels,  and  nearly  all  the  organic  parts  are  repaired 
with  difficulty  and  loss.     Now  these  parts  when  they  ought  to 
perform  their  office  of  repairing  the  other  reparable  parts,  being 
impaired  in  their  powers  and  activity,  JEure  no  longer  equal  to 
their  proper  functions;  and  hence  it  results  that  very  soon 
the  whole  tends  to  dissolution,  and  tiiose  very  parts,  which  in 
their  own  nature  are  most  capable  of  repair,  are  yet  through 
the  failure  of  the  organs  of  repair  no  longer  able  to  be  simi- 
larly repaired,  but  decay,  and  in  tiie  end  totally  fiuL     The 
C9>use  of  the  termination  is  this ;  the  spirit  which  like  a  gentie 
flame  is  ever  preying  on  the  body,  and  the  external  air  which 
likewise  sucks  and  dries  bodies,  conspiring  with  the  spirit,  do 
in  the  end  destroy  the  workshop  of  the  body  with  its  machines 
and  organs,  and  make  them  incapable  of  performing  the  work 
of  repair.    Such  then  are  the  true  ways  of  natural  death,  which 
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deserre  to  be  well  and  carefully  considered.     For  how  can  a 
man^  who  knows  not  the  ways  of  nature,  meet  and  turn  her  ? 

There  are  therefore  two  subjects  of  inquiry ;  the  one,  the 
consumption  or  depredation  of  the  human  body ;  the  other,  the 
repair  or  refreshment  thereof;  with  a  view  to  the  restraining 
of  the  one  (as  far  as  may  be),  and  the  strengthening  and 
comforting  the  other.  The  first  of  these  pertains  prin- 
cipally to  the  spirits  and  external  air,  which  cause  the  depre- 
dation; the  second  to  the  whole  process  of  alimentation, 
which  supplies  the  renoYation.  With  regard  to  the  first  part 
of  die  inquiry,  touching  consumption,  it  has  many  things  in 
common  with  bodies  inanimate.  For  whatever  the  native  spirit 
(wluch  exists  in  all  tangible  bodies  whether  with  or  without 
life)  and  the  ambient  or  external  air  do  to  bodies  inanimate, 
the  same  they  try  to  do  to  bodies  animate,  though  the  pre- 
sence of  the  vital  spirit  in  part  disturbs  and  restrains  these 
operations,  and  in  part  intensifies  and  increases  them  exceed- 
iogly.  For  it  is  very  evident  that  many  inanimate  bodies  can 
last  a  very  long  time  without  repair,  but  animate  bodies  with- 
out aliment  and  repair  at  once  collapse  and  die  out  like  fire. 
The  inquiry  therefore  should  be  twofold ;  regarding  first  the 
body  of  man  as  a  thing  inanimate  and  unrepaired  by  nourish- 
ment; and  secondly  as  a  thing  animate  and  nourished*  And 
with  these  prefatory  remarks  I  now  pass  on  to  the  Topics  of 
Inquiry. 
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PAETICULAR  TOPICS 

OE 

Articles  of  Inquiry  concerning  Life  and  Death. 

1.  Inquire  into  the  Nature  of  Durable  and  Non-Durable 

inanimate  bodies,  and  likewise  in  Vegetables ;  not  in  a 
full  and  regular  inquiry^  but  briefly,  summarily,  and  as 
it  were  only  by  the  way, 

2.  Inquire  more  carefully  touching  the  desiccation,  arefaction, 

and  consiunption  of  bodies  inanimate  and  yegetable ;  of 
the  ways  and  processes  whereby  they  are  effected,  and 
withal  the  methods  whereby  they  are  prevented  and 
retarded,  and  bodies  are  preserved  in  their  own  state. 
Also  inquire  touching  the  inteneration,  softening,  and 
renewal  of  bodies,  after  they  have  once  commenced  to 
become  dry. 

Neither  however  need  this  inquiry  be  perfect  or  exact;  as 
these  things  should  be  drawn  from  the  proper  title  of  Nature 
Durable ;  and  as  they  are  not  the  principal  questions  in  the 
present  inquiry,  but  only  shed  a  light  on  the  prolongation  and 
restoration  of  life  in  animak ;  wherein,  as  has  been  observed 
before,  the  same  things  generally  happen,  though  in  their  own 
manner.  From  the  inquiry  concerning  inanimate  and  vegetable 
bodies  pass  on  to  the  inquiry  of  animals,  not  including  man, 

3.  Inquire  into  the  length  and  shortness  of  life  in  animalB, 

with  the  proper  circmnstances  which  seem  to  contribute 
to  either  of  them* 

4.  Since  the  duration  of  bodies  is  of  two  kinds,  the  one 

in  their  simple  identity,  the  other  by  repair ;  whereof 
the  former  takes  place  only  in  bodies  inanimate,  the 
latter  in  vegetables  and  living  creatures,  and  is  per- 
formed by  alimentation ;  inquire  likewise  touching  ali- 
mentation, with  its  ways  and  process ;  yet  this  not  ac- 
curately (for  it  belongs  to  the  titles  of  Assimilation  and 
Alimentation)  but  as  before,  in  passing  only. 
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From  the  inqairy  concerning  animals  and  things  supported 
bj  nonrishment  pass  on  to  that  concerning  man.  And  haying 
DOW  come  to  the  principal  subject  of  inquiry,  diat  inquiry 
ehoold  be  more  accurate  and  complete  on  all  points. 

5.  Inquire  into  the  length  and  shortness  of  men's  lives,  ac- 

cording to  the  times,  countries,  climates,  and  pkces  in 
which  they  were  bom  and  lived. 

6.  Inquire  into  the  length  and  shortness  of  men's  lives,  ac- 

cording to  their  parentage  and  family  (as  if  it  were  a 
thing  hereditary) ;  and  likewise  according  to  their  com- 
plezion^  constitution,  habit  of  body,  stature,  manners 
and  time  of  growth,  and  the  make  and  structure  of  their 
limbs. 

7.  Inquire  into  the  length  and  shortness  of  men's  lives  ac- 

cording to  the  times  of  their  nativity ;  but  so  as  to  omit 
for  the  present  all  astrological  and  horoscopical  observa- 
tions. Admit  only  the  common  and  manifest  observa- 
tions .(if  there  be  any);  as,  whether  the  birth  took 
place  in  the  7th,  8th,  9th,  or  10th  month,  whether  by 
night  or  by  day,  and  in  what  month  of  the  year. 
B.  Inquire  into  the  length  and  shortness  of  men's  lives  ac- 
cording to  their  food,  diet,  manner  of  living,  exercise, 
and  the  like.  With  regard  to  the  air  in  which  they 
live  and  dwell,  I  consider  that  ought  to  be  inquired 
under  the  former  article  concerning  their  places  of 
abode. 

9.  Inquire  into  the  length  and  shortness  of  men's  livea  ac- 

cording to  their  studies,  kinds  of  life,  affections  of  the 
mind^  and  various  accidents. 

10.  Inquire  separately  into  the  medicines  which  are  supposed 
to  prolong  life. 

U.  Inquire  into  the  signs  and  prognostics  of  a  long  and 
short  life ;  not  into  those  which  betoken  that  death  is 
dose  at  hand  (for  they  belong  to  the  history  of  medicine) ; 
but  into  those  which  appear  and  are  observed  even  in 
healthy  whether  taken  from  physiognomy  or  otherwise. 

So  far  the  inquiry  touching  the  length  and  shortness  of  life 
IB  mstituted  in  an  unscientific  and  confdsed  manner ;  but  I  have 
bought  it  right  to  add  a  systematic  inquiry,  bearing  on  practice 
^7  means  of  Intentions ;  which  are  of  three  kinds.     Their  more 
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particalar  dtistribatlons  I  will  set  forth  when  I  come  to  the  in- 
quiry itself.  The  three  general  intentions  are ;  the  prevention 
of  consumption ;  the  perfection  of  repair,  and  the  renovation  of 
that  which  is  old. 

12.  Inquire  into  the  things  which  preserve  and  exempt  tiie 
body  of  man  from  arefaction  and  consumption,  or  at 
least  which  check  and  retard  the  tendency  tiiereto. 

13.  Inquire  into  the  tilings  which  belong  to  the  general  pro- 
cess of  alimentation  (whereby  the  body  of  man  is  re- 
paired), that  it  may  be  good  and  with  as  littie  loss  as 
possible. 

14.  Inquire  into  the  things  which  clear  away  tiie  old  matter 
and  supply  new;  and  Jikewise  those  which  soften 
and  moisten  the  parts  that  have  become  hard  and  dry. 

But  since  it  will  be  difficult  to  know  the  ways  to  death,  un- 
less the  seat  and  house  (or  rather  cave)  of  death  be  first  ex- 
amined and  discovered ;  of  this  too  should  inquiry  be  made ; 
not  however  of  every  kind  of  d^th,  but  of  such  only  as  are 
caused,  not  by  violence,  but  by  privation  and  want.  For  these 
alone  relate  to  the  decay  of  the  body  from  age. 

16.  Inquire  into  tiie  <point  of  death  and  the  porches  which 
on  all  sides  lead  to  it ;  provided  it  be  caused  by  want 
and  not  by  violence. 

Lastiy,  since  it  is  convenient  to  know  the  character  and  form 
of  old  age ;  which  will  be  done  best  by  making  a  careful  col- 
lection of  all  the  differences  in  the  state  and  functions  of  the 
body  between  youth  and  old  age,  that  by  them  you  may  see 
what  it  is  that  branches  out  into  so  many  effects ;  do  not  omit 
this  inquiry. 

16.  Inquire  carefully  into  the  differences  of  the  state  and 
faculties  of  the  body  in  youth  and  old  age ;  and  see 
whether  there  be  anything  that  remains  unimpaired  in 
old  age. 

NATURE  DURABLE. 

27ie  History, 

^o  th^Sf'*         !•  Metals  last  so  long  that  men  cannot  observe 
Artteu  of  In-      ^g  period  of  their  duration.    And  even  when  they 
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do  dissolve  from  age,  they  diasolve  into  rust,  not  through  per- 
epiration.     Gold  however  is  affected  neither  way. 

2.  Quicksilver,  though  a  moist  and  fluid  body  and  easily 
made  volatile  by  fire,  yet  (as  far  as  we  know)  neither  decays 
nor  collects  rust  by  age  alone  without  fire. 

3.  Stones,  especially  the  harder  kinds,  and  many  other  fossils 
are  exceedingly  durable,  even  when  exposed  to  the  air ;  and 
much  more  so  when  buried  in  the  earth.  But  yet  they  collect 
a  kind  of  nitre  which  acts  as  rust  upon  them.  Precious  stones 
and  crystals  last  even  longer  than  metals,  but  after  a  length  of 
time  they  lose  somewhat  of  their  brilliancy. 

4.  It  is  observed  that  stones  facing  the  north  decay  sooner 
than  those  which  face  the  south,  as  may  be  seen  in  obelisks, 
churches,  and  other  buildings.  But  iron  on  the  contrary  rusts 
sooner  on  the  south  than  on  the  north  side,  as  is  shewn  on  the 
iron  bars  or  grating  of  windows.  And  there  is  nothing  strange 
in  this,  seeing  that  in  all  putrefactions  (and  rust  is  one)  mois- 
ture accelerates  dissolution,  as  dryness  does  in  simple  arefac- 
tion. 

5.  Y^etables  when  cut  down  and  no  longer  growing,  as  the 
stems  or  trunks  of  the  harder  trees  and  the  timber  manufac- 
tured firom  them,  last  for  some  ages.  But  there  is  a  great  dif- 
ference in  the  parts  of  the  trunk.  Some,  like  the  elder,  are 
fistulous,  with  a  soft  pith  in  the  middle,  and  a  harder  exterior ; 
but  in  solid  trees  like  the  oak,  the  interior  part  (which  is 
called  the  heart  of  the  tree)  is  more  durable. 

6.  The  leaves,  flowers,  and  even  the  stalks  of  plants  are  of 
short  duration,  and  unless  they  putrefy,  turn  into  dust  and 
ashes ;  but  the  roots  are  more  durable. 

7.  The  bones  of  animals  last  long,  as  may  be  seen  in  charnel- 
houses  where  they  are  stored.  Horns  also  and  teeth  are  very 
durable,  as  is  seen  in  ivory,  and  the  teeth  of  the  sea-horse. 

8.  Skins  and  hides  are  very  durable,  as  appears  from  old 
parchment  books.  Paper  likewise  lasts  for  many  ages,  though 
less  durable  than  parchment. 

9.  Things  which  have  passed  through  the  fire,  like  glass  or 
bricks,  become  very  durable.  Flesh  and  fruit  also  last  longer 
in  a  cooked  than  in  a  raw  state.  And  this  is  not  only  because 
the  preparation  in  the  fire  prevents  putrefaction ;  but  also  be- 
cause, when  the  watery  humour  is  discharged,  the  oily  humour 
can  support  itself  longer. 
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10.  Of  all  liquids^  water  evaporates  the  quickest,  oil  the 
slowest ;  as  may  be  seen,  not  only  in  the  liquids  themselves, 
but  also  in  their  compounds.  For  if  paper  be  moistened  with 
water  so  as  to  acquire  some  transparency,  yet  it  will  soon  lose 
it  agidn  and  turn  white,  by  reason  of  the  evaporation  of  the 
water.  On  the  other  hand  if  the  paper  be  dipped  in  oil^  the 
transparency  lasts  for  a  long  time,  because  of  the  slow  evapo- 
ration of  the  oiL  And  this  is  the  reason  why  forgers  lay  oiled 
paper  on  an  autograph,  by  means  of  which  they  attempt  to 
draw  the  lines. 

11.  All  gums  last  a  very  long  time ;  as  do  wax  and  honey. 

12.  But  the  equality  or  inequality  of  the  accidental  condi- 
tions of  bodies  contributes  as  much  as  the  things  themselves  to 
their  duration  and  dissolution.  Thus  timber,  stones,  and  other 
bodies  last  longer,  if  always  in  the  air  or  always  in  the  water, 
than  if  they  be  sometimes  wet  and  sometimes  dry.  Stones  dug 
out  of  the  earth  and  placed  in  buildings  last  longer,  if  they  lie 
in  the  same  direction  and  point  to  the  same  quarter  of  the 
heaven  as  they  did  in  the  quarry.  This  happens  likewise  in 
the  removal  and  transplantation  of  plants. 

Major  Observations. 

1.  Let  it  be  assumed,  as  is  most  certain^  that  all  tangible 
bodies  contain  a  spirit  or  pneumatic  body  concealed  and  en- 
veloped in  the  tangible  parts ;  that  by  this  spirit  all  dissolution 
and  consumption  is  commenced;  it  follows  that  the  antidote 
against  them  is  the  detention  of  this  spirit 

2.  This  spirit  is  detained  in  two  ways;  either  by  a  close 
confinement,  as  in  a  prison,  or  by  a  kind  of  voluntary  detention. 
This  continuance  is  likewise  invited  in  two  ways;  namely,  if 
the  spirit  itself  be  not  very  impetuous  or  pungent,  and  if  more- 
over it  be  not  much  excited  by  the  external  air  to  come  forth. 
Therefore  there  are  two  durable  substances;  namely,  the 
Hard  and  the  Oily ;  whereof  the  former  binds  down  the  spirit, 
the  latter  partly  soothes  it,  and  partly  is  of  that  nature  that  it 
is  less  acted  upon  by  the  air ;  for  air  is  of  the  same  substance 
as  water,  and  flame  as  oil.  So  much  therefore  touching  nature 
durable  and  non-durable  in  inanimate  subjects. 
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The  History. 

13.  Herbs  which  are  said  to  be  of  a  colder  sort,  as  lettuce, 
purslane,  wheat,  and  all  kinds  of  com,  are  annaal,  and  perish 
yearly,  both  in  root  and  stalk.  Yet  there  are  likewise  some 
cold  plants  that  will  last  three  or  four  years,  as  the  violet, 
strawberry,  buroet,  primrose,  and  sorrel ;  but  borage  and  bu- 
gloss,  although  they  seem  so  like  alive,  differ  in  death;  for 
the  bori^e  is  an  annual,  the  bugloss  longer  lived. 

14.  But  most  hot  plants  bear  age  and  years  better;  as 
hyssop,  thyme,  savory,  pot-marjoram,  balm,  wormwood,  ger- 
mander, sage,  and  the  like.  Fennel  dies  in  the  stalk,  but 
springs  again  from  the  root.  Basil  and  sweet  marjoram  stand 
age  better  than  cold ;  for  if  they  are  planted  in  a  warm  and 
well  sheltered  spot  they  will  live  more  than  one  year.  A 
knot  or  figure  of  hyssop  (such  as  they  have  in  gardens  for  orna- 
ment), clipped  twice  a  year,  has  been  known  to  last  for  forty 
years. 

15.  Shrubs  and  bushes  live  for  sixty  years ;  some  even  twice 
as  long.  A  vine  may  continue  to  bear  at  sixty.  Rosemary 
also  in  a  favourable  situation  will  live  for  sixty  years ;  ever- 
green thorn,  and  ivy  for  more  than  a  hundred.  The  age  of 
the  bramble  is  not  observable,  since  by  bowing  its  head  to 
the  ground  it  strikes  new  roots,  so  that  it  is  difficult  to 
distinguish  the  old  from  the  new. 

16.  Of  the  larger  trees  the  longest  lived  are  the  oak,  the 
holm-oak,  the  mountain  ash,  the  elm,  the  beech,  the  chesnut, 
the  plane,  the  fig,  the  lotus,  the  wild  olive,  the  olive,  the  palm, 
and  the  mulberry.  Of  these,  some  come  to  the  age  of  eight 
hundred  years,  and  the  most  short-lived  reach  two  hundred. 

17.  Fragrant  and  resinous  trees  are  in  their  wood  or  tim- 
ber even  more  durable  than  those  just  mentioned ;  but  they 
are  not  so  long-lived.  Such  are  the  cypress,  fir,  pine,  box, 
and  juniper;  but  the  cedar,  being  assisted  by  its  enormous 
bulk,  almost  equals  the  former  in  age. 

18.  The  ash,  lively  and  rapid  in  its  growth,  lasts  for  a  hun- 
dred years  or  a  little  more ;  as  sometimes  also  do  the  birch, 
maple,  and  service  tree ;  but  the  poplar,  lime,  y^illow,  and  that 
which  they  call  the  sycamore,  and  walnut,  are  not  so  long-lived. 

19.  The  apple,  pear,  plum,  pomegranate,  citron,  lemon, 
medlar,  cornel,  and  cherry,  sometimes  reach  their  fiftieth  or 
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gixtieth  year ;  especially  if  from  time  to  time  they  are  cleared 
of  the  moss  that  covers  some  of  them. 

20.  In  general,  the  size  of  a  tree  and  the  hardness  of  ita 
timber  have  (if  there  be  nothing  adverse  in  other  respects)  some 
connection  with  their  length  of  life,  Trees  likewise  that  bear 
mast  or  nuts  are  generally  more  long-lived  than  those  that  bear 
fruit  or  berries.  Trees  which  come  into  leaf  and  shed  their 
leaves  late  last  longer  than  those  that  are  early  either  in  fruit 
or  leaf.  Wild  trees  live  longer  than  orchard  trees;  and  in 
the  same  kind  trees  that  have  an  acid  fruit  are  longer-lived 
than  those  with  a  sweet  one. 

A  Major  Observation. 
Aristotle  has  noted  well  the  distinction  between  plants  and 
animals,  as  regards  alimentation  and  renovation,  namely,  that 
the  bodies  of  animals  are  confined  within  their  own  bounds ; 
and  that  after  they  have  come  to  their  full  growth,  they 
are  continued  and  preserved  by  nourishment,  but  put  forth 
nothing  new  except  hair  and  nails,  which  are  regarded  as 
excretions;  so  that  of  necessity  the  juices  of  fttiimftlfl  must 
soon  grow  old ;  whereas  in  trees,  which  from  time  to  time  put 
out  new  branches,  new  shoots,  new  leaves,  and  new  fruits,  it 
happens  that  these  parts  are  always  fresh,  and  untouched  by 
age.'  But  since  everything  fresh  and  young  draws  in  nourish- 
ment with  more  strength  and  vigour  than  that  which  has 
commenced  to  fade,  it  happens  withal  that  the  trunk,  through 
which  the  sap  passes  to  the  boughs,  is  itself  moistened  and 
refreshed  in  the  passage  by  a  richer  and  more  abundant  ali- 
ment And  this  is  further  shown  (though  it  was  not  observed 
by  Aristotie,  who  likewise  has  not  so  clearly  expressed  that 
which  I  have  just  mentioned,)  by  this ;  that  in  hedges,  copses, 
and  pollards,  the  cutting  off  of  the  branches  or  suckers 
strengthens  the  stem  or  trunk  and  makes  it  longer-lived. 

desiccation;    the   prevention  of   desiccation;    and 

THE  INTENERATION   OF   THAT  WHICH  HAS   BEEN  DRIED* 

The  History. 
^t^^^         1.  Fire  and  intense  heat  dry  some  thiflgs,  but 

Article  of  In.        ^^^^     ^^j^^^^^        ,,  j^     ^^^    ^^    ^^    ^^^    g^^^  ^J^y 
»  Aristot.  De  Long,  et  Braylt  Vlte,  c  6. 
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grows  hard  and  wax  melts."  ^  Heat  dries  the  earth,  stones, 
wood,  cloth,  skins,  and  all  bodies  that  cannot  be  melted.  It 
melts  metals,  wax,  gums,  butter,  tallow,  and  the  like. 

2.  But  if  the  fire  be  very  strong  it  will  in  the  end  dry  up 
eyen  the  things  which  it  has  melted.  For  metals,  with  the 
exception  of  gold,  having  lost  their  volatile  part  in  a  strong  fire, 
become  lighter  and  more  brittle ;  and  oily  and  fat  substances 
become  burnt,  scorched,  dried  up,  and  crusted. 

3.  Air,  especially  open  air,  mamfestly  dries,  but  never  melts. 
Thus  roads  and  the  soil  when  moistened  by  rain  are  dried; 
washed  linen  exposed  to  the  air  is  dried;  herbs,  leaves,  and 
flowers  are  dried  in.  the  shade.  But  the  air  acts  much  quicker 
either  when  brightened  by  the  sun's  rays  (if  only  it  does  not 
produce  putrefaction),  or  when  stirred  by  a  gale  of  wind,  and 
in  thorough  draughts. 

4.  Age  dries  most>  but  slowest  of  all  things ;  as  is  the  case 
in  all  bodies,  which  (if  putrefaction  does  not  intervene)  become 
dry  with  age.  Not  however  that  age  is  anything  of  itself 
(seeing  it  is  only  a  measure  of  tinie),  but  the  effect  is  produced 
hj  the  innate  spirit  of  the  body,  which  sucks  out  the  moisture 
of  the  body,  and  flies  out  with  it ;  and  by  the  external  air, 
which  multiplies  itself  upon  the  innate  spirits  and  juices  of  the 
body,  and  preys  upon  them. 

5.  Cold  has  of  all  things  the  greatest  property  of  drying; 
for  dryness  cannot  take  place  without  contraction,  and  this  is 
the  peculiar  work  of  cold.  But  since  men  have  a  very  power- 
ful heat  in  fire,  but  a  very  feeble  degree  of  cold  (for  there 
is  nothing  besides  that  of  winter,  or  perhaps  ice  and  snow, 
or  nitre);  tiie  desiccations  of  cold  are  weak  and  easily  dis- 
solved. Yet  still  we  se^  that  the  surface  of  the  earth  is  more 
dried  by  firost  and  March  winds  tiian  by  the  sun;  for  the  same 
wind  that  sucks  up  the  moisture  strikes  the  groimd  with  cold. 

6.  Smoke  from  the  fire  has  a  drying  power,  as  is  shown  in 
bacon  and  ox-tongues  hung  up  in  chimnies.  And  so  fumiga- 
tions of  olibanum,  lign  aloes,  and  tiie  like,  dry  the  brain  and 
cure  catarrhs. 

7.  Salt,  by  a  somewhat  longer  process,  dries  not  only  the 
outside  but  the  inside  also;  as  in  salt  flesh  or  fish,  which  by  a 
long  salting  are  manifestiy  hardened  within. 

>  Vlrgil»  Eclog.  Tiii.  80. : 
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8.  Hot  guma  applied  to  the  skin  dry  and  wrinkle  it;  as 
likewise  do  some  astringent  waters. 

d.  Strong  spirit  of  wine  dries  as  well  as  fire ;  so  as  to  blanch 
the  white  of  an  egg  put  into  it^  and  to  toast  bread. 

10.  Powders  drj^  like  sponges,  by  sucking  up  the  moisture; 
as  is  seen  in  the  powder  thrown  on  ink  after  writing.  The 
polished  surface  likewise  and  closeness  of  the  body  (which 
does  not  permit  the  vapour  of  moisture  to  enter  through  the 
pores)  accidentally  dries  it  by  exposure  to  the  air ;  as  is  seen 
in  precious  stones,  looking-glasses,  and  sword-blades,  which, 
if  you  breathe  upon  them,  appear  at  first  coyered  with  a  vapour, 
-though  it  soon  disperses  like  a  little  cloud.  And  so  much  for 
desiccation. 

11.  In  the  eastern  parts  of  Germany,  at  the  present  day, 
they  make  use  of  cellars  as  granaries  to  keep  wheat  and  other 
grain.  A  covering  of  straw  of  some  depth  is  laid  on  the  floor 
below  and  round  the  grain,  to  keep  off  and  absorb  the  moisture 
of  the  cellar ;  by  which  means  the  grtin  is  preserved  for  twenty 
or  thirty  years,  not  only  from  rotting,  but  (what  pertains  more 
to  the  present  inquiry)  in  such  a  state  of  freshness  as  to  make 
excellent  bread.  The  same  custom  is  said  to  have  prevailed 
in  Cappadocia,  Thrace,  and  some  parts  of  Spain.^ 

12.  The  situation  of  granaries  at  the  tops  of  houses,  with 
windows  to  the  east  and  north,  is  very  convenient.  Sometimes 
two  floors  are  constructed,  an  upper  and  a  lower  one ;  whereof 
the  upper  one  is  perforated  with  holes,  that  the  grain  (like 
sand  in  an  hour-glnss)  may  continually  fall  through  the  chinks, 
and  after  a  few  days  be  shovelled  up  again,  so  as  to  keep  the 
grain  in  constant  motion.  Now  we  must  observe  that  a  con- 
trivance of  this  kind  not  only  prevents  the  com  from  rotting, 
but  preserves  freshness  and  checks  desiccation;  because,  a£ 
was  before  remarked,  the  discharge  of  the  watery  humour, 
which  is  accelerated  by  the  motion  and  the  wind,  preserves  the 
oily  part  that  would  otherwise  escape  with  the  watery  mois- 
ture in  its  proper  substance.  On  some  mountains  likewise  where 
the  air  is  pure  dead  bodies  will  remain  many  days  without 
much  decay. 

13.  Fruits,  as  pomegranates,  lemons,  apples,  pears,  4md  the 
like;  and  flowers^  as  roses  and  lilies,  are  kept  a  long  time 
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in  close  earthen  veesels.  Not  however  that  then  thej  are 
entirely  firee  from  the  affection  of  the  external  air^  which  con-» 
Tejs  and  insinuates  its  inequalities  through  the  sides  of  the 
vessel,  as  is  shown  in  heat  and  cold ;  so  that  besides  carefully 
stopping  the  mouths  of  the  vessels,  it  will  be  good  likewise 
to  bury  them  in  the  earth.  Or  it  will  answer  the  same  pur- 
pose if  you  sink  them  in  water,  provided  the  water  be  shel- 
tered, as  wells  and  cisterns  in  houses ;  but  in  this  case  glass 
vessels  should  be  substituted  for  earthen. 

14.  In  general,  things  kept  in  the  earth,  or  in  cellars,  or  in 
water,  preserve  their  freshness  longer  than  things  kept  above 
ground. 

15.  It  is  said  that  in  conservatories  of  snow  (whether  in  the 
mountains,  in  natural  pits,  or  in  artificial  wells),  if  an  apple, 
cbesnut,  nut,  or  anything  of  the  kind  happen  to  fall  in,  it  will 
be  found  many  months  after,  when  the  snow  has  melted,  or 
even  in  the  snow  itself,. as  fresh  and  fair  as  if  it  had  been 
gathered  the  day  before. 

16.  Country  people  keep  grapes  by  covering  the  bunches 
with  meal,  which,  though  it  makes  them  less  pleasant  to  the 
taste,  yet  preserves  their  juice  and  freshness.  Likewise  all  the 
harder  fruits  last  for  a  long  time,  not  only  in  meal,  but  also  in 
sawdust,  and  even  in  heaps  of  grain. 

17.  It  is  a  common  opinion  that  bodies  are  preserved  fresh 
in  liquors  of  their  own  kind,  as  in  their  proper  menstrua  ;  as 
grapes  in  wine,  olives  in  oil,  and  the  like. 

18.  Pomegranates  and  quinces  are  preserved  by  dipping 
them  in  sea  or  salt  water,  and  presently  taking  them  out  again, 
and  drying  them  in  the  open  air  in  a  shady  place. 

19.  Bodies  suspended  in  wine,  oil,  or  lees  of  oil  keep  long; 
much  longer  in  honey  and  spirit  of  wine,  but  the  longest  of 
all  (according  to  some)  in  quicksilver. 

20.  Fruits  covered  with  wax,  pitch,  plaster,  paste,  or  other 
coat  or  covering,  long  retain  their  freshness. 

21.  It  is  manifest  that  flies,  spiders,  ants,  and  the  like,  that 
have  accidentally  been  inclosed  and  buried  in  amber  or  even 
the  gums  of  trees,  never  afterwards  decay ;  though  they  are 
soft  and  tender  bodies. 

22.  Grapes  and  other  fruits  are  preserved  by  hanging 
them  up  in  the  air.  For  in  this  there  is  a  double  advantage ; 
one,  that  all  the  bruising  or  pressure,  which  happens  when  they 
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are  laid  on  hard  bodies,  is  avoided ;  the  other,  that  there  is  an 
equal  plaj  of  the  air  on  all  sides  of  them. 

23.  It  has  been  remarked  that  in  vegetable  bodies  neither 
putrefaction  nor  desiccation  commence  alike  in  every  part;  bat 
chiefly  in  that  part  through  which  during  life  aliment  was 
drawn.  Hence  some  recommend  to  cover  up  applestalks  and 
fruitstalks  with  melted  wax  or  pitch. 

24.  Large  wicks  of  candles  or  lamps  consume  the  tallow  or 
oil  quicker  than  small  ones;  cotton-wicks  quicker  than  those  of 
rush,  straw,  or  twig ;  torches  of  juniper  or  fir  bum  quicker 
than  those  of  ash ;  and  all  flame  stirred  and  fanned  by  the 
wind  bums  faster  than  in  a  calm ;  and  therefore  alower  in  a 
lantern  than  in  the  open  air.  Ltunps  in  tombs  are  said  to  last 
for  a  very  long  time. 

25.  The  nature  likewise  and  preparation  of  the  aliment,  no 
less  than  the  nature  of  the  flame,  contributes  to  the  length  of 
time  they  bum.  For  wax  lasts  longer  than  tallow,  mobt 
tallow  longer  than  dry,  hard  wax  longer  than  sofl. 

26.  Trees,  if  the  earth  about  their  roots  be  stirred  every 
year,  last  for  a  shorter  tame ;  if  every  five  or  ten  years,  for  a 
longer.  Cutting  off"  buds  and  shoots  contributes  to  their  length 
of  life ;  but  manuring,  laying  chalk  and  the  like  about  their 
roots,  or  much  irrigation,  though  it  increases  their  firuitfulness, 
shortens  their  existence.  And  so  much  for  the  prevention  of 
desiccation  and  consumption. 

The  inteneration  of  bodies  which  have  been  dried,  though 
the  most  important  part  of  the  matter,  presents  but  few  expe- 
riments ;  and  I  will  therefore  combine  with  them  some  things 
which  happen  to  animals  and  even  to  man. 

27.  Willow  bands  used  to  bind  trees  become  more  flezilbe 
by  being  steeped  in  water.  The  ends  of  birch  twigs  likewise 
are  placed  in  pots  of  water  to  prevent  them  from  withering. 
Bowls  that  have  cracked  from  dryness,  by  being  placed  in 
water,  close  and  become  whole  again. 

28.  Leathern  boots  grown  hard  and  stiff"  with  age  are  softened 
by  being  greased  with  tallow  before  the  fire;  and  if  they  are 
put  before  a  fire  alone  they  get  some  softness.  Bladders  and 
parchment  which  have  become  hard,  are  softened  by  warm 
water  with  an  infusion  of  oil  or  any  fat  substance ;  and  more 
so  if  besides  this  they  are  slightly  rubbed. 
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29.  Very  old  trees,  which  have  long  stood  untouched,  if  the 
earth  about  their  roots  be  stirred  and  opened  out,  manifestly 
become  as  it  were  young  again,  and  put  out  new  and  tender 
leayee. 

30.  Old  draught  oxen,  entirely  worn  out,  if  turned  into  a 
firesh  pasture,  put  on  new  flesh,  tender  and  young,  so  as  even  to 
taste  like  young  beef. 

31.  A  spare  and  strict  diet  of  goaiacum,  biscuit,  and  the  like 
(such  as  is  used  in  the  cure  of  venereal  diseases,  inveterate 
catarrhs,  and  the  be^nning  of  dropsy,)  reduces  men  to  great 
leanness,  by  consuming  the  juices  of  the  body.  But  these 
when  they  b^in  to  be  renewed  and  recruited,  appear  much 
more  fresh  and  youthful,  so  that  I  judge  wasting  diseases  well 
cared  to  have  prolonged  the  lives  of  many. 

Major  Observations. 

1.  It  is  strange  how  men,  like  owls,  see  sharply  in  the  dark- 
ness of  their  own  notions,  but  in  Ifae  daylight  of  experience 
wink  and  are  blinded.  They  talk  of  the  elementary  quality  of 
dryness,  of  desiccants,  and  of  tiie  natural  periods  of  bodies, 
by  which  they  are  corrupted  and  consumed ;  but  in  the  mean- 
lime  they  observe  notiiing  of  any  moment,  either  of  the  be- 
ginnings, or  of  the  intermediate  and  last  acts  of  desiccation 
and  consumption. 

2.  The  process  of  desiccation  and  consumption  is  performed 
by  three  actions,  which  are  derived,  as  Mras  mentioned  before, 
firom  the  innate  spirit  of  bodies. 

3.  The  first  action  is  tiie  Attenuation  of  Moisture  into 
Spirit ;  the  second  is,  the  Egress  or  Escape  of  the  Spirit ;  the 
third  is,  the  Contraction  of  the  Grosser  Parts  of  the  Body, 
immediately  after  the  emission  of  the  spirit.  And  this  last  is 
that  desiccation  and  induration  whereof  I  am  now  principally 
treating;  the  two  first  only  consume. 

4.  With  regard  to  Attenuation,  the  matter  is  obvious.  The 
spirit  indosed  in  all  tangible  bodies  does  not  forget  itself,  but 
whatever  it  finds  therein,  that  it  can  digest,  work  upon,  and 
turn  mto  itself,  that  it  plainly  alters  and  subdues,  multiplying 
itself  thereby  and  generating  new  spirit.  This  is  confirmed  by 
one  proof,  which  may  do  for  all ;  that  bodies  thoroughly  dried 
lo^  in  wdght,  and  become  hollow,  porous,  and  sonorous  from 

Q4 
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within.  Now  it  is  most  certain  that  the  spirit  whicli  pre-exists 
in  the  body  adds  nothing  to  the  weighty  but  rather  takes  away 
from  it ;  and  therefore  it  must  needs  be  that  this  spirit  has 
turned  into  itself  that  moisture  and  juice  of  the  body^  .which 
before  weighed ;  by  which  means  the  weight  is  diminished. 
This  then  is  the  first  action;  namely,  the  Attenuation  of 
Moisture  and  its  Conversion  into  Spirit. 

5.  The  second  action,  namely  the  Egress  or  Escape  of  the 
Spirit,  is  likewise  very  manifest  This  escape,  if  it  takes  place 
all  at  once,  is  even  apparent  to  the  sense ;  in  vapours  to  the 
sight,  in  odours  to  the  smell ;  but  if  it  is  gradual,  as  in  old  age, 
it  is  imperceptible  to  the  sense,  though  it  is  the  same  process. 
Besides,  if  the  texture  of  the  body  is  so  close  and  tenacious 
as  to  prevent  the  spirit  from  finding  any  pores  or  passages  of 
escape,  the  spirit  in  its  efibrts  to  get  out  drives  before  it  the 
grosser  parts  of  the  body  and  thrusts  them  beyond  the  surface ; 
as  may  be. seen  in  the  rusting  of  metals  and  the  corruption  of 
all  fat  bodies.  This  then  is  the  second  action ;  namely,  the 
Egress  or  Escape  of  the  Spirit 

6.  The  third  action  is  a  little  more  obscure  but  equally  cer-* 
tain ;  namely  the  Contraction  of  the  Grosser  Parts  after  the 
Emission  of  the  Spirit.  In  the  first  place,  after  the  emission 
of  the  spirit,  bodies  seem  to  be  manifestly  contracted  and  to  fill 
less  space ;  as  the  kernels  of  nuts  when  dried  do  not  fill  the 
shell ;  beams  and  planks  of  wood,  which  at  first  lay  close  to- 
gether, when  dried  start  asunder;  bowls  and  the  like  crack 
from  dryness ;  for  the  parts  of  the  body  contract  themselves 
together,  and  being  contracted  necessarily  leave  vacant  spaces 
between  them.  Secondly,  this  is  shown  by  the  wrinkles  of 
dried  bodies  ;  the  effort  of  contraction  having  so  much  power 
as  in  the  meantime  to  draw  the  parts  together  and  raise 
them  up ;  for  things  that  are  contracted  at  the  extremities 
are  raised  in  the  centre.  And  this  may  be  seen  in  paper,  old 
parchments,  the  skin  of  animals,  and  the  rind  of  soft  cheese, 
aU  which  with  age  become  wrinkled.  Thirdly,  this  contraction 
shows  itself  better  in  things  which  are  not  only  wrinkled  by 
heat,  but  are  also  folded,  crumpled,  and  as  it  were  roUed  up  by 
it ;  as  may  be  seen  by  holding  paper,  parchment,  and  leaves  to 
the  fire.  For  contraction  by  age,  being  a  slower  process,  gene* 
rally  only  wrinkles,  but  contraction  by  fire  being  more  speedy 
likewise  curls  up  in  folds.     But  in  most  bodies,  which  do  not 
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admit  of  wrinkUng  or  folding,  there  is  a  simple  contraotion^ 
shrinldng,  induration,  and  desiccation,  as  was  laid  down  at  first* 
AimI  if  the  escape  of  the  spirit  and  consumption  of  the  mois- 
ture is  80  great  as  not  to  leave  body  enough  to  unite  and  con- 
tract itself,  then  the  contraction  necessarily  ceases,  the  body 
becomes  putrid,  and  nothing  but  a  little  dust  hanging  together, 
which  with  a  slight  touch  is  dissipated  and  passes  into  air ;  as 
may  be  seen  in  bodies  much  decayed,  in  paper  and  linen  burnt 
to  tinder,  and  in  corpses  which  have  been  long  embalmed* 
This  then  is  the  third  action ;  namely,  the  Contraction  of  the 
Ghrosser  Farts  of  the  Body  after  the  Emission  of  the  Spirit. 

7.  It  should  be  observed  that  fire  and  heat  only  dry  acciden- 
tally, their  proper  work  being  to  attenuate  and  dilate  the  spirit 
and  moisture.  But  it  follows  by  accident  that  the  other  parts 
contract  themselyes ;  whether  only  to  avoid  a  vacuum,  or  from 
some  simultaneous  motion,  whereof  I  am  not  now  speaking. 

8.  It  is  certain  that  putrefaction  as  well  as  arefaction  is 
caused  by  the  innate  spirit,  though  it  proceeds  in  a  very  different 
way.  For  in  putrefaction  the  spirit  is  not  simply  discharged, 
but  is  in  part  detained,  whence  it  produces  strange  effects.  And 
the  grosser  parts  likewise  are  not  so  much  locally  contracted 

.  as  collected  severally  each  to  its  own  kind. 

I.ENGTH  AND  SHORTNESS  OF  LIFE  IN  ANIMALS. 

Tlie  History. 

^%2S?**  With  regard  to  the  length  and  shortness  of  life  in 
^^S^  animals,  the  information  to  be  had  is  small,  observa- 
Trandtioa.  tiou  carclcss,  and  tradition  fabulous.  Among  domestic 
creatures  a  degenerate  life  spoils  the  constitution ;  in  wild  ani- 
mals severity  of  weather  curtails  the  natural  duration. 

Neither  is  this  information  much  advanced  by  what  may 
appear  to  be  concomitants ;  namely,  the  size  of  the  body,  the 
time  of  gestation  in  the  womb,  the  number  of  young,  the 
lime  of  growth,  and  the  like ;  for  these  things  are  complicated, 
concurring  in  some  cases  and  not  in  others. 

1.  The  age  of  man  (as  far  as  can  be  gathered  from  any  cer- 
tain account)  exceeds  in  length  that  of  alL  other  animals,  with 
the  exception  of  a  very  few.  The  concomitants  in  his  case 
are    generally  regular,  his  stature  and  proportion  large,  his 
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geatation  nine  months,  his  ofispring  commonly  single,  his  age 
of  puberty  fourteen,  his  time  of  growing  up  to  twenty. 

2.  The  elephant,  on  undoubted  authority,  exceeds  the  ordi- 
nary run  of  human  life.  The  story  that  its  period  of  ges- 
tation in  the  womb  is  ten  years  is  fabulous ' ;  that  it  is  two 
years  or  at  least  more  than  one  is  certain.  It  is  of  an 
immense  size,  and  grows  even  to  the  thirtieth  year ;  the  teeth 
are  extremely  strong,  and  it  has  been  observed  that  the  blood 
is  colder  than  that  of  any  other  animal  It  sometimes  liyes 
two  hundred  years. 

3.  Lions  haye  been  considered  long-lived  because  many  of 
them  are  found  toothless  ' ;  but  this  is  a  fallacious  eign,  since 
it  might  proceed  from  their  strong  breaths. 

4.  The  bear  is  a  great  sleeper ;  a  dull  and  indolent  beast, 
but  not  remarkable  for  long  life.  His  period  of  gestation, 
which  is  very  short  (hardly  forly  days),  is  on  the  contrary  a 
sign  of  a  short  life.' 

5.  The  fox  seems  to  have  many  things  suitable  for  a  long 
life ;  he  is  very  well  clothed,  feeds  on  flesh,  and  lives  in  holes ; 
but  yet  he  is  not  noted  for  longevity.  CerUunly  he  belongs 
to  the  canine  race,  which  is  short-lived. 

6.  The  camel  is  long-lived ;  a  lean,  sinewy  creature^  which 
commonly  reaches  fifty  and  sometimes  one  hundred  years.^ 

7.  The  horse  lives  only  to  a  moderate  age,  scarce  ever 
reaching  forty,  and  ordinarily  only  twenty  years.  But  for 
this  shortness  of  life  he  is  perhaps  indebted  to  man,  since 
we  have  now  no  horses  of  the  sun  that  range  at  large  in  fresh 
pastures.  Yet  the  horse  grows  up  to  its  sixth  year,  and  has 
generative  powers  in  old  age.  The  mare  likewise  goes  longer 
with  young  than  a  woman,  and  less  often  produces  two  at  a 
birth.  The  ass  lives  to  about  the  same  age  as  the  horse ;  but 
the  mule  longer  than  either  of  them. 

8.  Stags  are  famed  for  long  life,  but  upon  no  certain  ground.' 
There  is  however  some  story  of  a  stag  with  a  collar  round 
its  neck,  being  found  with  the  collar  buried  in  &t.^  But  the 
longevity  of  the  stag  is  the  less  credible,  because  it  comes  to  its 
prime  at  five  years ;  and  not  long  after,  the  horns  (which  they 
shed  and  renew  annually)  grow  closer  in  front,  and  less 
branched* 

»  Winy,  vUL  10.  »  ArUtot  Hist  An.  iic.'44.  •  Id.  lb.  vi.  30. 

^  Id.  ib.  vi.  20.  and  viii.  9,  •  U.  ib.  vi.  29.  *  PUny»  vtU.  50. 
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9.  The  dog  is  short-liyed,  its  age  never  readung  beyond 
twenty,  and  not  often  to  fourteen.  It  is  an  animal  of  a  very 
hot  nature,  and  lives  unequally,  being  mostly  either  in  violent 
motion  or  asleep.  It  likewise  brings  forth  many  in  one  litter, 
and  goes  with  them  nine  weeks. 

10.  The  ox  also  for  its  size  and  strength  is  short-lived, 
about  sixteen  years ;  the  male  being  somewhat  more  long-lived 
than  the  female.  Yet  the  cow  seldom  has  more  than  one  at  a 
birth,  and  goes  with  calf  about  six  months.  They  are  of  a 
dull  and  fleshy  nature,  easily  fatted,  and  graminivorous. 

11.  Sheep  seldom  live  to  ten  years  S  though  they  are  a 
creature  of  moderate  size,  and  excellently  clothed ;  and  what 
is  strange,  though  they  have  very  little  bile  in  them,  their 
wool  is  more  curled  and  twisted  than  the  hair  of  any  other 
animaL  The  rams  do  not  generate  till  the  third  year,  and 
dieir  powers  continue  till  the  eighth.  The  ewes  bear  young 
as  long  as  they  live.  The  sheep  is  a  sickly  animal,  and  seldom 
reaches  its  full  age. 

12.  The  goat  lives  to  about  the  same  age  as  the  sheep,  and 
does  not  much  differ  from  it  in  other  respects.  Though  he  is 
a  more  active  creature  and  his  flesh  is  somewhat  firmer,  which 
should  make  him  more  long-lived;  yet  he  is  much  more 
lasdvious,  which  shortens  his  existence. 

13.  Swine  sometinies  live  for  fifteen  or  even  for  twenly 
years;  and  though  their  flesh  is  moister  than  that  of  any 
other  animal,  yet  this  seems  to  have  no  effect  upon  their 
length  of  life.     Of  the  wild  species  nothing  certain  is  known. 

14.  Cats  live  between  six  and  ten  years ;  an  active  animal, 
and  of  an  acrid  spirit,  whose  seed  (according  to  .SHian)  bums 
the  female ;  'whence  an  opinion  has  prevailed,  ''  that  the  cat 
conceives  with  pain  and  brings  forth  with  ease.'*  They  eat 
voraciously,  and  rather  swallow  than  chew  their  food. 

15.  Hares  and  rabbits  scarcely  reach  to  seven  years.  Both 
creatures  are  very  prolific,  carrying  at  once  the  young  of 
several  conceptions.  They  differ  in  this ;  that  the  rabbit  lives 
in  holes,  the  hare  above  ground ;  and  that  the  flesh  of  the 
hare  is  of  a  darker  colour. 

16.  Birds  in  the  size  of  their  bodies  are  far  less  than  beasts. 

>  Pliny,  vlll.  75. 
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An  eagle  or  a  swan  by  the  side  of  an  ox  or  a  horse^  and  an 
ostrich  by  the  side  of  an  elephant ^  appear  small. 

17.  Birds  are  excellently  clad ;  since  for  warmth  and  close 
fitting  to  the  body,  feathers  are  better  than  either  wool  or  hair. 

18.  Birds,  though  they  hatch  many  at  once,  yet  do  not  carry 
them  all  together  in  their  bodies,  but  lay  the  eggs  separately  ; 
whence  the  young  are  provided  with  a  more  plentifiil  aliment. 

19.  Birds  masticate  little,  if  at  all,  so  that  their  food  is  often 
found  whole  in  their  crops.  But  yet  they  break  the  shells  of 
fruits,  and  pick  out  the  kernels.  They  are  thought  to  be  of  a 
hot  and  strong  digestion. 

20.  The  flight  of  birds  is  a  mixed  motion  formed  by  the 
motion  of  the  limbs  and  that  of  carriage,  which  is  the  most 
healthy  kind  of  exercise. 

21.  Aristotle  remarked  well  concerning  the  generation  of 
birds  (but  he  did  wrong  to  transfer  the  observation  to  other 
animals),  that  the  seed  of  the  male  contributes  less  to  genera- 
tion, but  supplies  activity  rather  than  matter ;  whence  in  many 
respects  prolific  and  unprolific  eggs  are  not  distinguishable.^ 

22.  Almost  all  birds  come  to  their  full  growth  the  first  year 
or  a  little  after.  It  is  true  that  the  plumage  in  some,  and  the 
bill  in  others  takes  years  to  come  to  perfection ;  but  not  the 
size  of  the  body. 

23.  The  eagle  is  considered  long-lived,  though  its  exact  age 
is  not  ascertained.  It  is  reckoned  likewise  as  a  sign  of  longe- 
vity, that  he  casts  his  beak,  which  makes  him  grow  young 
again ;  whence  comes  the  proverb,  "  the  old  age  of  the  eagle."* 
But  perhaps  it  is  not  the  renewing  of  the  eagle  which  casts 
the  bill,  but  the  casting  of  the  bill  which  renews  the  eagle ; 
for  when  the  beak  becomes  too  hooked,  the  eagle  has  great 
difficulty  in  feeding. 

24.  Vultures  likewise  are  said  to  be  long-lived,  so  as  almost 
to  reach  a  hundred  years.  Kites  also,  and  all  carnivorous 
birds  and  birds  of  prey,  are  long-lived.  The  natural  age  of 
the  hawk  cannot  be  certainly  decided,  seeing  that  it  leads  a 
servile  and  degenerate  life  for  the  use  of  man.  But  tame 
hawks  have  sometimes  been  known  to  live  for  thirty  years, 
and  wild  ones  for  forty. 

25.  The  raven  likewise  is  reported  to  live  long,  sometimes 
for  one  hundred  years.     It  feeds  on  carrion,  is  not  much  on 

>  Arist  de  Gen.  Anim.  IL  5.  *  Erasm.  Adagia,  i.  9.  67. 
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fhe  wing,  but  cf  sedentary  liabits^  and  with  a  very  dark- 
coloured  flesh.  The  crow^  which  is  like  the  raven  in  every 
respect,  except  in  size  and  voice,  has  a  somewhat  shorter 
life ;  yet  it  is  still  reckoned  among  the  long  livers, 

26.  The  swan  is  known  for  certain  to  be  very  long-lived, 
and  not  unfrequently  exceeds  one  hundred  years.  It  is  a 
bird  of  most  excellent  plumage,  living  on  fish,  and  perpetually 
carried,  and  that  in  running  waters. 

27.  The  goose  also  is  one  of  the  long  livers ;  though  it  feeds 
on  grass  and  that  kind  of  nourishment.  But  the  wild  goose 
18  especially  long-lived ;  so  that  it  passed  into  a  proverb  among 
the  Germans,  "  older  than  a  wild  goose." 

28.  Storks  ought  to  be  very  long-lived,  if  the  old  story  is 
true,  that  they  never  went  to  Thebes,  because  that  city  was 
so  often  captui^d.^  For  if  this  were  the  case,  they  either 
could  remember  more  than  one  age,  or  the  old  ones  must 
have  told  the  story  to  their  young.  But  all  things  are  full  of 
iables. 

29.  The  story  of  the  phoenix  again  is  so  intermixed  with 
fable,  that  if  there  was  any  truth  in  it,  it  is  completely  ob- 
scured. But  there  is  nothing  very  remarkable  in  that  which 
was  looked  on  as  a  wonder ;  namely,  how  it  was  always  ac- 
companied in  its  flight  by  a  great  number  of  other  birds.  For 
this  may  be  seen  anywhere  if  an  owl  flies  in  the  daytime,  or  a 
parrot  escapes  from  a  cage. 

30.  The  parrot  has  certainly  been  known  to  live  sixty  years 
in  England,  in  addition  to  its  age  when  brought  over.  It  is  a 
bird  which  will  live  on  all  kinds  of  meat,  masticates  its  food, 
and  from  time  to  time  casts  its  beak;  of  a  bad  and  mis- 
chievous temper,  and  with  a  black  flesh. 

31.  The  peacock  lives  twenty  years  ^ ;  but  it  does  not  get 
tiie  Argus  eyes  before  the  third  year;  it  is  slow  in  walking, 
and  has  white  flesh. 

32.  The  dung-hill  cock  is  lascivious,  pugnacious,  and  short- 
lived ;  a  very  lively  bird,  that  likewise  has  white  flesh, 

33.  The  Indian  or  Turkey  cock  lives  longer  than  the 
former.     It  is  an  irascible  bird,  with  very  white  flesh. 

34.  Wood-pigeons  are  long-lived,  sometimes  reaching  to  flfty 
years  ;  a  bird  of  the  air,  that  builds  and  sits  on  high.  Doves 
and  turtle-doves  are  short-lived,  not  exceeding  eight  years.' 

»  Cf.  Pliny,  X.  34.  »  Cf.  Arlatot  Hist.  An.  ▼!.  9. 

*  Id.  ib.  iz.  7.  and  Pliny,  z.  6fi. 
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35.  Pheasants  and  partridges  sometimes  live  sixteen  years. 
They  are  birds  that  have  large  broods;  with  flesh  xather 
darker  than  that  of  the  pullet  tribe. 

36.  The  blackbird  is  said  to  be  the  longest  lived  of  all 
small  birds.     It  is  an  impudent  bird,  but  a  good  singer. 

37.  The  sparrow  is  observed  to  be  very  short-lived  S  which  in 
the  male  bird  is  attributed  to  its  lasciviousness.  The  linnet, 
which  is  not  much  bigger  than  a  sparrow,  has  been  known  to 
live  for  twenty  years. 

38.  Of  ostriches  nothing  certain  is  known,  since  those  kept 
in  England  have  unfortunately  not  been  found  to  live  long ;  of 
the  ibis  it  is  only  known  that  it  is  long-lived,  but  its  age  is 
not  recorded. 

39.  The  age  of  fish  is  more  uncertidn  than  that  of  land 
animals,  because  from  living  under  water  they  are  less  observed. 
Most  of  them  have  no  respiration,  and  therefore  the  vital  spirit 
is  confined  more  closely ;  and  though  they  take  in  some  re- 
frigeration through  their  gills,  yet  it  ia  not  so  continual  as 
by  breathing. 

40.  From  living  in  the  water  they  avoid  the  desiccation  and 
depredation  of  the  external  air.  Yet  there  is  no  doubt  but 
that  the  external  water  entering  and  abiding  in  the  pores  of  the 
body  is  even  more  prejudicial  to  life  than  the  air. 

41.  They  are  said  to  be  cold-blooded.  Some  of  them  are 
very  voracious,  and  feed  even  on  their  own  species.  The  flesh 
is  softer  and  less  firm  than  that  of  land  creatures ;  but  they 
fatten  exceedingly,  so  that  an  immense  quantity  of  oil  is  ex- 
tracted from  whales. 

42.  Dolphins  are  reported  to  live  about  thirty  years,  an 
experiment  having  been  made  on  some  of  them  by  cutting  off 
their  tails.     They  continue  to  grow  for  ten  years.* 

43.  They  tell  a  strange  story  of  fishes,  that  after  some  years 
they  diminish  much  in  body,  while  their  heads  and  tails  retain 
their  former  size. 

44.  In  Csesar^s  fishponds  lampreys  were  sometimes  found  to 
live  sixty  years.'  Certainly  from  long  habit  they  grew  so  tame 
that  Crassus  tiie  orator  wept  over  one  of  them.^ 

45.  The  pike  is  found  to  be  the  longest  lived  of  all  fresh 

»  Arist  mat.  An.  ix.  7.  »  Id.  lb.  vi.  12.  »  Mlny,  ix.  78. 

*  Plutarch,  De  Utilitate  ez  inlm.  c.  5.    Cf.  Pliny,  ix.  SI. 
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water  fish,  and  sometimes  lasts  forty  years.     It  is  a  voracious 
fish^  with  a  dry  and  firm  flesh. 

46.  Carp,  bream,  tench,  eels,  and  the  like,  are  not  thought 
to  Kye  more  than  ten  years. 

47.  Sahnon  are  quick  of  growth  but  short  of  life ;  as  also 
are  trout ;  but  perch  are  slow  of  growth  and  long  of  life. 

48.  How  long  the  vast  mass  of  matter  in  whales  and  sh&rks 
18  governed  by  the  spirit  is  not  certainly  known ;  nor  in  seals, 
sea-hogs  and  innumerable  other  kinds  of  fish. 

49.  Crocodiles  are  said  to  be  very  long*Iived,  and  likewise 
to  be  remarkable  for  the  time  of  their  growth,  so  that  it  is 
thought  that  they  are  the  only  animals  which  continue  to  grow 
aa  long  as  they  live.  They  are  oviparous,  voracious,  savage,  and 
exoeUently  protected  agunst  the  water.  Concerning  the  age  of 
the  other  kinds  of  shell  fish,  I  find  nothing  certain  is  known. 

Major  Observations, 

From  the  neglect  of  observations,  and  the  complication  of 
causes,  it  is  difficult  to  discover  any  rule  for  the  length  and 
shortness  of  life  in  animals.  Some  few  things  however  I  will 
note. 

1.  More  birds  than  beasts  are  long-lived  (as  the  eagle,  vul- 
ture, kite,  pelican,  raven,  crow,  swan,  goose,  ibis,  parrot,  wood- 
pigeon,  and  the  like);  though  they  complete  their  growth  in 
a  year,  and  are  of  less  size.  Certainly  they  are  excellentiy 
protected  against  the  inclemency  of  the  weather;  and  as  they 
generally  live  in  the  open  air,  they  resemble  the  inhabitants 
of  pure  mountains,  who  are  long-lived.  Their  movements  like- 
wise, which  (as  has  been  mentioned  elsewhere)  are  partiy  by 
carriage  and  partly  by  motion  of  the  limbs,  shake  and  fatigue 
them  less,  and  are  more  healthy.  Neither  do  birds  in  the 
first  stage  of  their  existence  suiFer  compression  or  want  of  ali- 
ment in  the  mother's  womb,  because  tiie  eggs  are  laid  sepa- 
rately. But  the  principal  cause,  as  I  take  it,  is  that  birds  are 
made  more  of  the  substance  of  the  female  than  of  ihe  msile, 
whence  they  have  a  less  hot  and  fiery  spirit. 

2.  It  may  be  laid  down  that  animals  which  have  more  of  the 
substance  of  tiie  female  than  of  the  male  are  longer-lived ;  as 
I  have  just  said,  birds  are.  Again,  that  those  which  have  a 
longer  period  of  gestation  partake  more  of  the  substance  of  the 

>  FUo7»vlii. 
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female  than  of  the  male,  and  are  therefore  more  long-lived. 
Insomuch  that  even  in  men  (as  I  have  observed  in  some 
instances)^  those  who  are  most  like  their  mother  do  in  my 
opinion  live  the  longest ;  as  also  do  the  children  of  old  men  hj 
young  wives>  provided  the  fathers  be  healthy  and  not  sickly* 

3.  The  beginnings  of  things  are  most  susceptible  both  of  da- 
mage and  of  help ;  and  therefore  the  less  pressure  and  the  more 
nourishment  that  the  foetus  receives  in  the  womb  the  more 
likely  is  it  to  be  long-lived.  This  happens  either  when  the 
young  are  brought  forth  at  separate  times,  as  in  birds;  or 
when  the  birth  is  single,  as  in  animals  which  only  bring  forth 
one  at  a  time. 

4.  A  long  period  of  gestation  lengthens  life  in  three  ways. 
First,  as  has  been  said,  the  young  partakes  more  of  the  sub- 
stance of  the  mother;  secondly,  it  comes  forth  stronger;  and 
thirdly,  it  is  later  in  undergoing  the  predatory  action  of  the 
air.  Besides,  it  denotes  that  the  periods  of  nature  revolve  in 
larger  circles.  And  though  sheep  and  oxen,  which  remain 
about  six  months  in  the  womb,  are  short-lived,  yet  this  arises 
from  other  causes. 

5.  Graminivorous  and  herbivorous  animals  are  short-lived ; 
but  those  which  live  on  flesh,  or  even  seeds  or  fruits  (as 
birds  do),  are  long-lived.  For  stags,  which  are  long-lived, 
look  for  half  their  food  (as  they  say)  above  their  heads;  and 
the  goose,  besides  grass,  picks  up  something  in  the  water  to 
benefit  it 

6.  The  covering  of  the  body  I  judge  to  add  greatly  to  lon- 
gevity, as  it  prevents  and  repels  the  intemperances  of  the  air 
which  so  strangely  weaken  and  undermine  the  body ;  and  with 
this  birds  are  excellently  provided.  And  though  sheep  which 
are  well  covered  are  short-lived,  this  must  be  attributed  to  the 
manifold  diseases  of  the  ammal  and  the  living  upon  grass  alone. 

7.  The  principal  seat  of  the  spirits  is  doubtless  in  the 
head ;  and  though  this  is  commonly  referred  only  to  the  animal 
spirits,  yet  it  applies  to  alL  And  there  is  no  question  that  the 
spirits  most  absorb  and  consume  the  body,  so  that  a  larger 
quantity  of  them  or  a  greater  inflammation  and  acrimony 
greatly  shortens  life.  It  appears  to  me  therefore  that  the 
great  cause  of  longevity  in  birds  is  that  they  have  such  small 
heads  for  the  size  of  their  bodies ;  whence  men  likewise  who 
have  very  large  heads  are,  I  think,  shorter  lived. 
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8.  CanriBge5  qb  has  been  before  obsenred^  I  judge  more  than 
any  other  motion  to  contribute  to  longevity.  Water-birds,  as 
the  swan,  are  carried  on  the  water;  and  all  birds  are  carried  as 
they  fly,  using  howeyer  from  time  to  time  a  strong  exertion  of 
the  limbs.  So  also  are  fishes  in  swimming,  but  tiieir  length  of 
life  is  uncertain. 

9.  Animals  which  come  later  to  perfection  (I  am  not  speak- 
ing of  growth  in  stature  only,  but  of  the  other  steps  to  ma- 
turity; as  man  puts  out  first  his  teeth,  then  his  signs  of 
puberty,  then  his  beard,  &c.),  are  longer-lived ;  for  it  indicates 
that  the  periods  return  in  wider  circles. 

10.  The  gentler  kinds  of  animals,  as  the  sheep  and  dove,  are 
not  long-lived ;  for  bile  acts  as  a  whetstone  or  spiir  to  many 
fimctions  of  the  body. 

11.  Animals  whose  flesh  is  somewhat  dark-coloured  live 
longer  than  those  with  a  white  flesh ;  for  it  denotes  that  the 
juice  of  the  body  is  firmer,  and  less  easily  dissipated. 

12.  In  every  corruptible  body  quantity  itself  contributes  much 
to  the  preservation  of  the  whole.  For  a  large  fire  is  not  so  soon 
quenched;  a  small  quantity  of  water  evaporates  sooner;  a 
twig  withers  sooner  than  the  trunk.  Generally  therefoer  (I 
speak  of  kinds,  not  of  individuals)  animals  of  a  larger  bulk  are 
more  long-lived  than  those  of  a  smaller ;  unless  there  is  some 
other  powerful  cause  to  prevent  it» 


alihektation;  akd  the  way  of  kourishino. 
The  History. 

JTS^iT*™*  ^*  Nourishment  should  be  of  an  inferior  nature 
Article.  j^jjj  n  simpler  substance  than  the  body  nourished. 

Plants  are  nourished  by  earth  and  water,  animals  by  plants, 
men  by  animals.  There  are  animals  likewise  which  feed  on 
flesh,  and  man  himself  feeds  partiy  on  plants ;  but  man  and 
carnivorous  animals  could  hardly  be  nourished  by  plants  alone. 
From  time  and  habit  they  might  perhaps  be  nourished  by 
fruits  and  seeds  that  had  passed  the  fire,  but  not  by  the  leaves 
of  plants  or  herbs ;  as  has  been  proved  by  the  order  of  the 
Feuillans. 

2.  Too  near  a  relationship  or  similarity  of  substance  be- 
tween the  nouridmient  and  the  thing  nourished  does  not  turn 

VOL.  y.  B 
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out  well.  Graminivorous  animals  do  not  touch  flesb ;  even  of 
carnivorous  animals  few  eat  the  flesh  of  their  own  species ;  nor 
do  men  that  are  cannibals  feed  ordinarily  upon  man's  fleshy 
but  take  to  it  either  for  revenge  on  their  enemies,  or  from 
some  unnatural  custom.  A  field  is  not  well  sown  with  the 
grain  which  grew  in  it,  nor  is  the  sucker  or  shoot  grafted  on 
its  own  stock. 

3.  The  better  the  aliment  is  prepared,  and  the  nearer  it  assi- 
milates to  the  substance  of  the  thing  nourished,  the  more  fruit- 
ful do  plants  become,  and  the  more  do  animals  fatten.  For  no 
shoot  or  sucker  planted  in  the  ground  .is  so  well  nourished  as 
if  it  were  grafted  on  a  stock  well  suited  to  its  nature,  where 
it  found  its  nourishment  digested  and  prepared.  Neither  (it 
is  said)  will  the  seed  of  an  onion  or  the  like,  put  into  the  earth, 
produce  so  large  a  plant  as  it  would  if  it  were  first  grafted  into 
the  root  of  another  onion,  and  then  put  into  the  earth.  Again, 
it  has  been  recently  discovered  that  shoots  of  wild  trees,  as  the 
elm,  oak,  ash,  and  the  like,  bear  far  larger  leaves  when  grafted 
on  other  stocks  than  they  do  naturally.  Men  likewise  are 
better  nourished  by  cooked  than  by  raw  food. 

4.  Animals  are  nourished  through  the  mouth,  plants  through 
the  roots,  the  fcetus  of  animals  in  the  womb  through  the  navel 
cord,  and  birds  for  a  short  time  by  the  yolk  of  their  eggs,  some 
of  which  is  even  found  in  their  crops  after  they  are  hatched. 

5.  All  aliment  moves  principally  from  the  centre  towards  the 
circumference,  or  from  the  inside  towards  the  outside.  But  it 
should  be  observed  that  trees  and  plants  are  rather  nourished 
through  the  bark  and  outside,  than  through  the  pith  and  inside ; 
for  if  even  a  narrow  strip  of  bark  be  peeled  off  all  round  the 
trunk  the  tree  soon  dies.  And  blood  in  the  veins  of  animals 
nourishes  the  flesh  beneath  it  as  well  as  that  above  it. 

6.  In  all  alimentation  there  are  two  actions,  extrusion  and 
attraction ;  whereof  the  former  proceeds  from  an  interior,  the 
latter  from  an  exterior  function. 

7.  Vegetables  assimilate  their  aliment  simply  and  without 
excretion ;  for  gums  and  tears  are  rather  exuberances  than 
excretions,  and  knobs  are  diseases.  But  the  substance  of 
animals  having  a  better  perception  of  its  like,  is  the  more 
fastidious,  and  rejects  the  useless  and  assimilates  the  useful 
matter. 

8.  It  is  curious  that  all  the  aliment,  which  sometimes  produces 
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such  large  fruit,  should  have  to  pass  through  such  a  slender 
neck  as  the  fruitstalk ;  for  fruit  never  grows  to  the  stem 
without  a  stalk. 

9.  It  should  be  observed  that  the  seed  of  animals  is  only 
fruitful  when  fresh,  but  that  the  seeds  of  plants  retain  the  power 
of  nourishment  for  a  long  time.  But  yet  shoots  will  not  grow 
unless  they  are  put  in  fresh ;  and  roots  will  soon  lose  their 
vegetative  power  if  they  are  not  covered  with  soiL 

10.  In  animals  the  degrees  of  nourishment  vary  according  to 
the  age.  For  the  foetus  in  the  womb  the  juices  of  the  modier 
are  enough:  after  birth,  milk;  afterwards,  meat  and  drink; 
and  in  old  age  heavier  and  more  savoury  meats  are  generally 
the  most  pleasing. 

iqjunctioD.  The  poiut  of  most  importance  to  the  present  inquiry 
is  to  examine  clearly  and  carefully  whether  nourishment  may 
not  be  supplied  from  without,  at  all  events  otherwise  than 
through  the  mouth.  We  know  that  milk-baths  are  used  in 
consumptions  and  wasting  diseases,  and  that  there  are  some 
physicians  who  consider  that  some  alimentation  may  be  sup* 
plied  by  dysters.  By  all  means  pay  attention  to  this :  for  if 
nourishment  can  be  made  to  pass  either  from  without,  or 
otherwise  than  through  the  stomach,  then  the  weakness  of 
digestion  which  attacks  old  men  may  by  these  means  be 
compensated  and  the  power  of  digestion  as  it  were  restored 

LENGTH  AND  SHORTNESS  OF   LIFE   IN  MAN. 

The  History. 

With  reference  1-  Bcforc  thc  flood  mcu  livcd  according  to 
fth?7th!  wh.  Scripture  many  hundred  years,  yet  none  of  the 
SJliSll"*'*  patriarchs  reached  to  a  thousand.  Neither  can 
this  longevity  be  imputed  to  grace  or  the  holy  line.  For 
of  the  patriarchs  before  the  flood  there  are  counted  eleven 
generations,  but  of  the  sons  of  Adam  by  Cain  only  eight; 
which  would  make  Cain's  descendants  the  more  long-lived. 
Immediately  after  the  flood  this  longevity  was  reduced  by  a 
half;  at  least  in  such  as  were  bom  after  the  flood  (for  Noah 
who  was  bom  before  it  arrived  at  the  age  of  his  ancestors,  and 
Shem  lived  600  years).^  And  when  three  generations  had  passed 

»  Gen.  xl,  10,  11. 
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the  life  of  man  was  reduced  to  about  a  fourth  of  his  original 
age ;  that  is,  to  about  200  years. 

2.  Abraham  lived  176  years' ;  a  man  of  noble  spirit,  and 
prosperous  in  all  his  ways.  Isaac  attained  to  180  years  ^  ; 
a  chaste  man,  and  of  a  quiet  life.  Jacob  after  many  sorrows 
and  a  numerous  family  reached  his  147th  year';  a  man  patient^ 
gentle,  and  cunning.  Ishmael,  a  warlike  man,  lived  137  years.* 
Sarah  (the  only  woman  whose  age  is  recorded)  died  in  the  127th 
year  of  her  age^ ;  a  woman  of  a  fair  countenance,  and  of  a  noble 
spirit,  an  excellent  wife  and  mother,  and  no  less  distinguished 
for  her  frankness  than  for  her  duty  to  her  husband.  Joseph 
likewise,  a  wise  and  politic  man,  who  passed  his  youth  in  afflic- 
tion but  his  after  age  in  great  prosperity,  lived  1 10  years.®  Levi 
his  elder  brother  completed  his  137th  year  ^;  a  man  of  a  re- 
vengeful nature,  and  impatient  of  insult.  The  son  of  Levi,  and 
likewise  his  grandson,  tiie  father  of  Moses  and  Aaron,  reached 
nearly  the  same  age.' 

3.  Moses  lived  120  years  * ;  a  man  of  courage,  and  yet  of  the 
greatest  meekness,  and  hesitating  in  his  speech.  But  he  himself 
in  his  Psalm  declared  the  life  of  man  to  be  only  tiireescore 
years  and  ten,  and  if  a  man  be  strong,  fourscore  years  '^ ;  which 
certainly  has  been  the  general  standard  of  life  up  to  the  pre- 
sent day.  Aaron,  who  was  three  years  older,  died  the  same 
year  as  his  brother  ^^;  a  man  readier  of  tongue,  easier  and 
less  firm  in  character.  Phineas,  Aaron^s  grandson,  is  com- 
puted to  have  lived  (perhaps  by  extraordinary  grace)  300 
years,  if  at  least  the  war  of  the  Israelites  against  the  tribe  of 
Benjamin  ^^  (wherein  Phineas  was  consulted)  took  place  in  the 
same  order  of  time  as  is  recorded  in  the  history ;  he  was  a 
man  exceedingly  zealou&  Joshua,  a  warrior,  a  renowned  and 
ever  successful  general,  lived  110  years.  ^'  Caleb  his  contem- 
porary appears  to  have  lived  to  about  the  same  age.  Ehud 
the  judge  seems  to  have  been  a  centenarian  at  least;  for  after 
the  conquest  of  the  Moabites  tiie  Holy  Land  had  rest  for 
eighty  years  under  his  government  ^^ ;  he  was  a  bold  and  active 
man,  who  had  in  a  manner  devoted  himself  for  the  people. 

4.  Job  after  the  restoration  of  his  prosperity  lived  140  years  '• ; 

•  Gen.  XIV.  7.  •  Gen.  xxxv.  28.  •  Gen.  xlvU.  28. 

«  Gen.  XXV.  17.  *  Gen.  xzlii.  1.  «  Gen.  I.  26 

'  Exod.  vi.  16.  *  Exod.  vi.  18.  and  20.  *  Deut  xxxiv.  7. 

'•  Psalm  xc.  10.  u  Numb,  xxxiii.  29.  **  Judges,  xx.  28. 

»  Josb.  xxiv.  29.  **  Judges,  ill.  80.  ^  Job,  xlU.  16. 
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and  before  his  afflictions  he  was  old  enough  to  have  grown-up 
sons ;  he  was  a  man  politic^  eloquent,  charitable,  and  a  model 
of  patience.  Eli  the  priest  lived  ninety-eight  years' ;  a  corpu- 
lent man,  of  a  quiet  temper,  and  indulgent  to  his  children. 
fUisha  the  prophet  seems  to  have  been  above  100  at  his  deaths 
since  we  find  that  he  lived  sixty  years  after  the  assumption 
of  Elijah,  and  at  that  time  the  boys  mocked  him  as  a  bald- 
head.  *  He  was  a  vehement  and  severe  man,  a  strict  liver, 
and  a  despiser  of  riches.  Isaiah  the  prophet  seems  to  have 
been  a  centenarian,  for  he  is  found  to  have  exercised  the  gift  of 
prophecy  for  seventy  years ;  but  the  time  he  commenced  to 
prophesy  and  the  time  of  his  death  are  both  uncertain.  He 
was  a  man  of  wonderful  eloquence,  and  the  evangelical  prophet, 
being  full  of  God^s  promises  of  the  New  Testament,  as  a  skin 
full  of  sweet  wine. 

5.  Tobias  the  Elder  lived  158  years:  the  Younger,  127 
years  ' ;  both  men  compassionate  and  charitable.  At  the  time 
of  the  captivity  likewise,  many  of  the  Jews  who  returned  from 
Babylon  appear  to  have  been  of  a  great  age ;  since  (though 
there  was  an  interval  of  seventy  years)  they  are  said  to  have 
remembered  both  temples,  and  to  have  wept  for  the  disparity 
between  them.^  After  the  lapse  of  several  ages,  in  ihe  time 
of  our  Saviour,  Simeon  is  found  to  have  reached  90  years;  a 
religious  man,  full,  of  hope  and  expectation.  At  the  same  time 
likewise  Anna  the  prophetess  is  proved  to  have  lived  more 
than  100  years  ^;  for  she  had  lived  with  her  husband  for 
seven  years,  and  been  a  widow  for  eighty-four,  and  to  these 
must  be  added  the  years  of  her  virginity,  and  those  which 
followed  her  prophecy  of  our  Saviour.  She  was  a  holy  woman, 
passing  her  life  in  prayer  and  fasting. 

6.  The  instances  of  longevity  mentioned  in  heathen  authors 
are  not  to  be  depended  on ;  both  by  reason  of  the  fables,  to 
which  relations  of  this  kind  are  very  prone,  and  the  fallacies 
in  the  calculations  of  years.  In  the  accounts  extant  concern- 
ing the  Egyptians  there  is  certainly  nothing  remarkable  as  to 
longevity.  For  the  longest  reign  of  any  of  their  kings  did 
not  exceed  fifty  or  fifty-five  years ;  which  is  nothing,  seeing 
that  modern  reigns  are   sometimes   as  long.     The  kings  of 

»  1  Sam.  W.  16.  »  S  Kings,  II.  2S.  •  Toblt,  ilv.  11.  14. 

«  Esra,  Ui.  12.  •  St.  Luke,  Ui.  36,  87. 
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Arcadia  are  fabulously  reported  to  have  been  very  long-lived.* 
Certainly  it  is  a  mountainous  and  pastoral  country,  and  the 
mode  of  life  pure  and  uncorrupted ;  but  yet,  seeing  that  Pan 
was  it8  tutelar  deity,  everything  belonging  to  it  appears  to 
have  been  Panic,  superstitious,  and  fabulous. 

7.  Numa  the  Roman  king  was  an  octogenarian^;  a  man 
peaceful,  contemplative,  and  devoted  to  religion.  M.  Valerius 
Corvinus  was  a  centenarian;  since  forty-six  years  elapsed 
between  his  first  and  sixth  consulship.'  He  was  a  very  brave 
and  warlike  man,  affable,  popular,  and  always  fortunate. 

8.  Solon  the  Athenian  lawgiver,  and  one  of  the  seven 
wise  men,  lived  for  more  than  80  years.^  He  was  a  man  of 
noble  spirit,  but  popular,  and  devoted  to  his  country ;  at  the 
same  time  learned,  and  yet  not  averse  to  pleasure  and  the 
softer  kind  of  life.  Epimenides  of  Crete  is  said  to  have  lived 
157  years;  but  the  case  has  something  of  prodigy  in  it,  since 
for  fiftynseven  of  them  he  is  said  to  have  lain  concealed  in  a 
cave.'  Half  a  generation  after  this,  Xenophanes  of  Colophon 
lived  102  years,  or  even  longer ;  for  he  left  his  native  country 
at  twenty-five,  travelled  full  seventy-seven  years,  and  then 
returned^ ;  but  how  long  he  lived  after  his  return  does  not 
appear.  He  was  a  man  who  wandered  no  less  in  his  mind 
than  in  his  body ;  so  that  in  consequence  of  his  opinions  his 
name  was  changed  from  Xenophanes  to  Xenomanes ;  he  was 
doubtless  a  man  of  vast  conceptions,  breathing  nothing  but 
infinity. 

9.  Anacreon  the  poet  lived  beyond  80^;  a  man  amorous, 
voluptuous,  and  a  wine-bibber.  Pindar  the  Theban  completed 
bis  80th  year®;  a  sublime  poet,  with  a  certain  novelty  and 
originality  of  mind,  and  a  great  worshipper  of  the  gods.  So- 
phocles the  Athenian  lived  to  the  same  age  ^ ;  a  poet  of  a  lofty 
style,  entirely  devoted  to  writing,  and  neglectful  of  his  family. 

10.  Artaxerxes  the  Persian  king  lived  94  years  *^ ;  a  man 
of  a  dull  intellect,  averse  to  important  business,  loving  glory 
much,  but  ease  more.  Agesilaus,  king  of  Sparta,  at  the  same 
period  attained  to  84  years  ^* ;  a  moderate  man,  and  a  philo- 
sopher among  kings ;  but  nevertheless  ambitious,  warlike,  and 
active  both  in  war  and  business. 

»  PUny,  Tit  49.  ■  Lucton,  Macrobli,  8.  »  PUny,  vil.  49. 

*  Diog.  I^ert  I.  62.  »  Pliny,  vii.  49.  •  Dlog.  Laert.  Ix.  19. 

*  Lucian,  Macrob.  26.  *  Fabricius,  BiUioth.  Oneca,  U.  14. 

*  Luclan,  Macrob.  34.  i*  Lucian  Macrob.  15.  "  Piut  In  AgeiiL  P.61& 
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11.    Gorgiaa  of  Leontini  lived  108  years';  a  rhetorician, 
who    made   great   display   of  his   wisdom,  and   visited  many 
comitries,  instructing  youth  for  pay;  and  a  little  before  his 
death  said,  '^that  he  had  no  cause  to  complain  of  old  age."^ 
Protagoras  of  Abdera  lived  90  years.*    He  likewise  was  a  rhe- 
torician, but  professed  not  so  much  to  deal  with  the  whole  circle 
of  knowledge  as  to  teach  civil  business  and  the  art  of  govern- 
ment ;  yet  he,  like  Gorgias,  was  a  great  traveller.    Isocrates  of 
Athens  completed  his  98th  year*;  being  likewise  a  rhetorician, 
but  an  extremely  modest  man,  who  avoided  the  forum,  and 
only  opened   his    school    at    home.     Democritus  of  Abdera 
lived   to    109.^     He    was  a  great    philosopher,   and  a  true 
stadent  of  nature,  if  ever  Greek   was ;  a  great  traveller  in 
countries,   but  a   greater    still    in  the   works   of  nature;    a 
diligent   experimenter ;  and  (as  Aristotle  objects)  a  follower 
of  similitudes  rather  than  an  observer  of  the  laws  of  argu- 
ment.     Diogenes   of   Sinope   lived  90  years  ^ ;   a  man  free 
towards  others,  but  despotic  over  himself,  delighting  in  poor 
diet,  and  patience.     Zeno  of  Citium  lived  98  years ' ;  a  high- 
minded  man,  a  scomer  of  opinions,  of  great    acuteness,  yet 
not  of  a  troublesome  kind,  but  such  as  rather  engaged  and  took 
men's  minds  than  constrained  them;  wherein  Seneca  afterwards 
resembled  him.     Plato  the  Athenian  fulfilled  his  80th  year^j 
a  man  of  a  great  spirit,  but  loving  quiet,   in  contemplation 
sublime  and  imaginative,  in  manners  polite  and  elegant,  but 
yet  rather  composed  than  merry,  and  of  a  majestic  carriage. 
Theophrastus  of  Eresium  lived  85  years  ^ ;  a  man  pleasant  for 
his  eloquence  and  his  great  variety  of  information ;  who  only 
picked  out  the  sweets  of  philosophy  and  did  not  meddle  with 
the  unpleasant  or  the  bitter.     Cameades  of  Cyrene,  many 
years  aflfcerwards,  likewise  reached  his  85th  year*®;    a  man 
of  easy  eloquence,  who  delighted  both  himself  and  others  with 
the  pleasant  and  agreeable  variety  of  his  knowledge.     Orbi- 
lius  in  Cicero's  time,  who  was  neither  a  philosopher  nor  a 
rhetorician,  but  a  grammarian,  lived  nearly  100  years  "  ;  first 
a  soldier,  then  a   schoolmaster ;    a  man  naturally  harsh  and 

»  PUny,  tH.  49.  «  Clc.  de  SenecL  5.  ■  Diog.  Ix.  56. 

•  I^uclan.  Macrob.  23.  »  Dlog.  Laert.  ix.  48 

•  JWog.  Laert.  vl.  76.  '  I>iog.  Laert.  vll.  28. 

■  Loclan  Macrob.  21. ;  Dlog.  Laert.  ill.  2.  '  Diog.  Laert.  v.  40. 

**  Dlog.  I^rt.  W.  65. ;  Lac  Macrob.  20. 
"  Surtoniiu,  De  Ultutr.  Qnunmat  c  9. 
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roughs  both  with   his  tongue  and  pen,  and  very  severe  to 
his  pupils. 

12.  Q.  Fabius' Maximus  was  augur  for  sixty-three  years  S 
and  therefore  he  must  have  been  above  eighty  when  he  died; 
though  it  is  true  that  in  the  augurship  noble  birth  was  usually 
more  regarded  than  age.  He  was  a  wise  and  cautious  man, 
moderate  in  all  his  ways  of  life,  and  uniting  courtesy  with 
severity.  Masinissa  the  Numidian  king  exceeded  90  years, 
and  had  a  son  after  he  was  eighty-five.'  He  was  a  bold 
man,  confident  of  fortune,  who  experienced  many  vicissitudes 
in  his  youth,  but  was  uniformly  fortunate  in  his  old  age. 
M.  Porcius  Cato  lived  for  more  than  90  years  *,  a  man  of  iron 
both  body  and  mind,  severe  in  speech,  a  lover  of  party  strife, 
fond  of  agriculture,  and  physician  both  to  himself  his  family. 

13.  Terentia,  the  wife  of  Cicero,  lived  for  103  years  ^; 
a  woman  oppressed  by  many  sorrows,  first  by  the  banish- 
ment of  her  husband,  then  by  the  quarrel  between  them, 
and  lastly  by  his   final   misfortune ;   she  was  likewise  often 

.  troubled  with  the  gout.  Luceia  must  have  lived  a  good  deal 
beyond  100  years  ^;  since  she  is  said  to  have  acted  for  a 
full  century  on  the  stage,  playing  perhaps  at  first  the 
part  of  a  girl,  and  lastly  that  of  a  decrepit  old  woman.  It 
is  unknown  in  what  year  of  her  age  Galeria  Copiola,  who 
was  both  an  actress  and  a  dancer,  was  first-brought  on  the 
stage;  but  ninety-nine  years  after  her  first  appearance  she 
was  brought  back  to  the  stage  on  the  dedication  of  the  theatre 
by  Pompey  the  Great,  not  now  as  an  actress,  but  as  a 
wonder.  And  this  is  not  all ;  for  she  was  exhibited  again  at 
the  votive  games  in  honour  of  Augustus.^ 

14.  There  was  also  another  actress,  a  little  inferior  in  age 
but  of  a  higher  rank,  who  lived  nearly  90  years;  namely, 
Li  via  Julia  Augusta,  wife  of  Augustus,  mother  of  Tiberius.^ 
For  if  the  life  of  Augustus  was  a  play  (as  he  himself  signi- 
fied, when  on  his  death -bed  he  told  his  fHends  to  give  him  a 
*^plaudite"  as  soon  as  he  expired),  so  certainly  was  Livia 
an  excellent  actress,  who  could  so  well  unite  obedience  to  her 
husband  with  power  and  authority  over  her  son*     She  was  a 

>  FUny,  vU.  49.  s  Valerius  ICuimiu,  De  GntU. 

*  Cf.  Clc.  De  Seneet  10.  and  De  Amlc  3.  *  Pliny,  tU.  49. 

»  Pliny,  viL  49.  •  pUny,  vU.  49. 
'  Cf.  Dio  Canius,  p.  621.,  and  PllDy,  xIt.  8. 
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conrteoQS  woman,  yet  matronly,  busy,  and  tenacious  of  power. 
Jnnia,  the  wife  of  C.  Cassius,  and  sister  of  M.  Brutus,  lived 
also  to  90;  since  she  lived  sixty-four  years  after  the  battle 
of  Philippi.'  She  was  a  woman  of  noble  spirit  and  great 
wealth,  unhappy  by  reason  of  the  fate  of  her  husband  and 
her  nearest  relations,  and  her  long  widowhood,  but  yet  much 
respected, 

15.  The  76th  year  of  our  Lord,  in  the  reign  of  the  Emperor 
Vespasian,  is  memorable  as  furnishing  a  kind  of  calendar  of 
longevity.'  For  in  this  year  a  census  (which  gives  the  best  and 
most  trustworthy  information  as  to  the  ages  of  men)  was  taken, 
and  in  that  portion  of  Italy  which  li^s  between  the  Apennines 
and  the  Po  there  were  found  124  men  who  had  reached  or 
passed  their  hundredth  year;  namely,  fifty-four  men  100  years 
old,  fifty-seven  men  1 10,  two  men  125,  four  men  130,  four  men 
135  or  137,  and  three  men  140.  Besides  these,  Parma  in 
particular  returned  five  men,  of  whom  three  were  120,  and  two 
130  years  old;  Brixillum  one  man  of  125;  Placentia  one  of 
131 ;  and  Faventia,  one  woman  of  132.  A  town  (then  called 
Velleiacum),  situated  on  the  hills  surrounding  Placentia,  re- 
turned ten,  of  whom  six  had  completed  their  110th,  and  four 
their  120th  year;  and  Ariminum,  one  man  aged  150  yearsj 
named  M.  Aponius. 

AdmoDiuon.  To  avoid  prolixity,  I  have  thought  fit  both  in 
the  instances  already  recounted  and  in  those  which  I  am 
going  to  recount,  to  bring  forward  no  age  less  than  80 ;  and  I 
have  appended  to  each  a  character  or  biographical  notice,  true 
and  very  short,  but  such  as  in  my  judgment  has  some  bearing 
upon  longevity  (which  is  in  no  slight  degree  influenced  by 
fortune  and  habits) ;  either  because  such  persons  are  com* 
monly  long-lived,  or  on  the  contrary  because  such  persons, 
though  not  apt  to  live  long,  yet  sometimes  may. 

16.  Of  the  Boman,  Greek,  French,  and  German  emperors, 
up  to  our  time,  containing  a  list  of  about  200  princes,  only 
four  have  been  found  to  reach  the  age  of  80.  To  these  we 
may  add  the  two  first  emperors,  Augustus  and  Tiberius ;  the 
latter  being  78,  the  former  76 ';  and  both  of  whom  might  per- 

>  TadtQB,  Ann.  lii.  76.  '  CC  Pliny,  vU.  5. 

'  SiietoDiiis  In  August  100.,  and  in  Tiber.  78. 
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haps  have  reached  80^  if  Livia  and  Caligula  had  so  willed  it. 
Augustus  (as  has  been  meotioned)  lived  76  years ;  a  man  of  a 
moderate  disposition^  vehement  in  accomplishing  his  designs,  bu 
in  other  respects  qtiiet  and  serene^  temperate  in  his  diet,  but  not 
so  in  his  amours^  and  fortunate  in  everything.     In  his  thirtieth 
year  he  had  so  severe  and  dangerous  an  illness  that  his  life  Tvas 
despaired  of;  when  the  physician  Antonius  Musa,  after  all  the 
rest  had  applied  hot  remedies  as  suited  for  the  disease,  cured 
him  by  a  contrary  system  of  cold  medicines' ;  and  this  perhaps 
contributed  to  his  length  of  life.     Tiberius  lived  to  be  two 
years  older;  a  man  (as  Augustus  said  of  him^)  of  slow  jaws, 
that  is,  of  slow  but  strong  speech  ;  bloodthirsty,  intemperate, 
and  one   who  made  lust  part  of  his  diet;  and  yet  he  took 
good  care  of  his  health,  for  he  used  to  say  that  a  man  must 
be   a  fool  who  called  in  or  consulted   a  physician  after  he 
was  thirty.     The  elder  Gordian  lived  80  years,  and  yet  died 
a  violent  death,  before  he  had  scarce  tasted  the  sweets  of 
empire.     He    was    a   man    noble    and  magnificent,    learned 
and  a  poet,  and  up  to  the  very  time  of  his  death  uniformly 
fortunate.     The  Emperor  Valerian  lived  76  years  before  he 
was  taken  prisoner  by  the  Persian  king  Sapor ;  he  lived  after  his 
captivity  seven  years  in  the  midst  of  insult,  and  in  the  end  died 
a  violent  death.     He  was  a  man  of  indifferent  capacity,  and 
not  actfve ;  but  of  a  somewhat  higher  reputation  than  he  proved 
himself  equal  to  in  action.      Anastasius,  surnamed  Dicorus, 
lived  88  years ;   a  man  of  a  sedate  temper,  but  low-spirited, 
superstitious  and  timid.     Anicius  Justinianus  lived  83  years ; 
an  ambitious    man,   personally  indolent,  but  successful   and 
famous  through  the   valour  of  his   generals;  uxorious,  and 
not  his  own  master,  but  under  the  guidance  of  others.    Helena 
of  Britain,  the  mother  of  Con^tantine  the  Great,  was  an  octo- 
genarian.    She  was  a  woman  who  never  interfered  in  public 
affairs,  either  during  the  reign  of  her  husband  or  of  her  son,  but 
entirely  devoted  herself  to  religion ;  she  was  high-minded,  and 
always  prosperous.    The  Empress  Theodora  (who  was  the  sister 
of  Zoe,  the  wife  of  Monomachus,  after  whose  death  she  reigned 
alone)  lived  above  80  years.     She  was  a  busy  woman  and  fond 
of  empire,  excessively  fortunate,  and  rendered  credulous  by 
her  prosperity. 

17.  From  secular  princes,  I  will  now  turn  to  the  principal 

>  Sueton.  Id  August.  81.  »  Sueton.  In  Tiber.  21. 
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persons  in  the  Church.     St.  John^  the  apostle  and  beloved 
disciple  of  our  Saviour,  lived  93  years ;  rightly  denoted  by  the 
emblem  of  the  eagle,  breathing  nothing  but  divine  love,  and 
distinguished  as  a  seraph  among   the  apostles  by  reason  of 
the  fervour  of  his  charity.     St.  Luke  the  Evangelist  lived  to 
84^  ;    an  eloquent  man,  a  traveller,  the  inseparable  companion 
of  St.  Paul,  and  a  physician.     Simeon  the  son  of  Cleophas, 
called  the  brother  of  our  Lord,   and  Bishop  of  Jerusalem, 
lived   120  years',   and  was  then  cut  off  by   martyrdom ;   a 
high-spirited   man,   stedfast  in   the    faith,  and  full    of  good 
works.     Polycarp,  the  disciple  of  the  Apostles,  and  Bishop 
of  Smyrna,  seems  to  have  lived  for  more  than  100  years  before 
he  suffered  martyrdom  ;  a  man  of  high  soul,  heroic  patience, 
and  incessant   in  his  labours.'      Dionysius  the   Areopa^te, 
Uie  contemporary  of  the  Apostle  Paul,  seems  to  have  lived 
90  years.      From   the    high  flight    of   his   divinity  he   was 
somamed  ''  the  Bird  of  Heaven ;"  and  he  was  no  less  distin- 
guished for  his  works  than  for  his  meditations.     Priscilla  and 
Aquila,  first  the  hosts  of  the  Apostle  Paul,  and  then  his  fellow- 
labourers,  lived  in  a  happy  and  famous  wedlock  for  at  least 
100  years,  since  they  were  alive  under  the  papacy  of  Sistus  I. 
They  were  a  noble  pair,  and  given  to  all  charity;  who,  besides 
other  great  consolations  (which  were  doubtless  vouchsafed  to 
the  early  founders  of  the  Church),  had  this  great  additional 
blessing   of  conjugal  union.      St  Paid  the    hermit  reached 
113  years.     He  lived  in  a  cave,  on  such  simple  and  hard  diet 
as  would  appear  scarce  sufficient  to  support  life ;  passing  all 
his   time  in    meditations   and   soliloquies,   and  yet  not  illi- 
terate, or  an  idiot,  but  a  learned  man.     St.  Antony,  the  first 
founder,  or  (according  to  some)  the  restorer  of  the  monkish 
orders,  reached  the  age  of  105  * ;    a  devout  man,  and  con- 
templative, but  yet  a  good  man  of  business ;  his  manner  of  life 
was  rough  and  austere,  but  yet  he  lived  in  a  kind  of  glorious 
solitude,  and  not  without  authority.    For  he  both  had  his  monks 
under  him,  and  moreover  many  Christians  and  philosophers 
came  to  visit  him,  as  a  living  image,  not  without  some  feelings 
of  adoration.     St.  Athanasius  was  above  80  when  he  died ;  a 
man  of  invincible  firmness,  always  commanding  fame,  and  never 
giving  way  to  fortune ;  free  towards  those  above  him,  courteous 

>  BaronifU,  i.  586.  '  Eusebius,  Hist  iii.  29. 

*  Eosebius,  Bist  !▼.  15.  *  St  Atbanas.    Vita  S.  Anton,  c  89. 
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and  acceptable  to  those  below ;  practised  in  contentions,  and 
both  courageous  and  prudent  therein.  St.  Jerome,  by  the 
authority  of  most  writers,  exceeded  90  years ;  a  powerful 
writer  and  a  manly  speaker ;  learned  both  in  languages  and 
sciences,  and  a  great  traveller.  In  his  old  age  he  was  more 
austere  in  his  living ;  but  though  his  life  was  private  his  spirit 
was  high,  and  his  light  shone  far  out  of  his  obscurity. 

18.  The  Popes  of  Rome,  up  to  the  present  time,  are  in 
number. 241.  Of  these  only  five  have  reached  or  exceeded 
80 ;  but  many  of  the  early  popes  had  their  natural  life  cut 
short  by  martyrdom.  John  XXIII.,  Pope  of  Rome,  com- 
pleted his  90th  year ;  a  man  of  a  restless  disposition,  who 
being  fond  of  change  altered  many  things,  some  to  the  better, 
not  a  few  merely  to  something  else ;  but  a  great  accumu- 
lator of  wealth  and  treasure.  Gregory  XII.,  who  was  created 
Pope  during  a  schism,  a  kind  of  an  interrex,  died  in  his  90th 
year;  but  his  papacy  was  so  short,  that  I  find  nothing  to 
observe  concerning  him.  Paul  III.  lived  to  81;  a  man  of 
sedate  temper  and  deep  wisdom,  a  learned  man  and  an  astro- 
loger, and  very  careful  of  his  health ;  but,  like  the  old  priest 
Eli,  indulgent  to  his  relations.  Paul  IV.  lived  83  years ;  a 
man  naturally  harsh  and  severe,  of  a  haughty  and  imperious 
spirit,  of  a  passionate  temper,  but  eloquent  and  ready  of  tongue. 
Gregory  XIII.  likewise  reached  the  same  age ;  a  truly  good 
man,  sound  in  mind  and  body,  politic,  temperate,  and  fiUl  of 
good  and  charitable  works. 

19.  The  cases  which  follow  are  promiscuous  in  their  order, 
more  doubtful  in  authority,  and  more  scanty  in  observation. 
Arganthonius,  king  of  Cadiz  in  Spain,  lived  130  or  (according 
to  some)  140  years,  for  eighty  of  which  he  was  on  the  throne.* 
Of  his  manners,  habits  of  life,  and  the  time  in  which  he  lived, 
nothing  is  recorded.  Cinyras,  king  of  Cyprus,  is  said  to  have 
lived  150  or  160  years  in  that  island,  then  reputed  happy  and 
voluptuous.^  Two  Latin  kings  of  Italy,  father  and  son,  are  said 
to  have  lived  800  and  600  years  respectively ;  but  this  is  only 
recorded  by  certain  philologists,  who  (though  otherwise  credu- 
lous enough)  have  themselves  doubted  the  truth  of  this  story» 
nay,  rather  condemned  it.*     Some  kings  of  Arcadia  are  men- 

»  Clc.  De  Senec.  19. ;  Hcpod.  i.  163. ;  VaL  Max.  vlil.  13. ;  Pliny.  vlL  49. 

»  Pliny,  vlL  49.  ■  Pliny,  va  49. 
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tiooed  as  haying  lived  300  years.'  The  country  certainly  is 
well  adapted  for  long  ]i(e,  but  perhaps  the  matter  is  exag* 
gerated  by  fables.  There  is  a  story  of  one  Dando  in  Ulyria 
who  liyed  500  years^  without  any  of  the  inconveniences  of  old 
age.'  It  is  said  that  among  the  Epii^  which  is  a  part  of  ^tolia, 
all  the  people  are  very  long-lived,  many  of  them  having 
been  known  to  live  200  years.  One  of  them  especially,  by 
name  Litorius,  a  man  of  gigantic  stature,  had  reached  to  300.' 
On  the  top  of  Mount  Tmolus  (anciently  called  Tempsis)  many 
of  the  inhabitants  are  said  to  have  lived  150  years.^  The  Es- 
sence among  the  Jews  are  related  to  have  generally  lived 
aboTC  100  years  * ;  but  that  sect  lived  on  a  very  simple  diet, 
after  the  Pythagoi^ean  order.  Apollonius  of  Tyana  exceeded 
lOO  years  ^;  a  man  beautiful  for  his  age,  and  truly  wonder- 
ful ;  regarded  as  a  god  by  the  heathens,  as  a  sorcerer  by 
the  Christians ;  a  Pythagorean  in  his  diet,  a  great  traveller, 
of  immense  renown,  and  worshipped  almost  as  a  god ;  never- 
theless towards  the  close  of  his  life  he  had  to  undergo  accusa- 
tions and  disgrace,  though  he  contrived  to  escape  in  safety. 
But  lest  his  longevity  should  be  attributed  to  his  Pythagorean 
diet  alone,  and  to  show  that  he  derived  some  of  it  from  -his 
family,  it  may  be  mentioned  that  his  father  likewise  lived  130 
years.  It  is  certain  that  Q.  Metellus  lived  upwards  of  100 
years  ^ ;  and  after  a  successful  administration  of  several  consul- 
ships, being  in  his  old  age  made  Pontifex  Maximus,  he  held 
that  sacred  oflSce  for  twenty-two  years  ;  yet  his  voice  never 
faultered  in  repeating  the  vows,  neither  did  his  hands  tremble 
in  performing  the  sacrifices.  Appius  Csecus  was  certainly  very 
old,  but  his  age  is  not  recorded.^  He  was  blind  for  the  greater 
part  of  his  life ;  but  no  way  softened  by  thb  misfortune,  he 
governed  a  numerous  family,  a  great  retinue  of  clients,  nay, 
the  state  itself,  with  a  vigorous  hand.  Nay,  in  his  last  days, 
when  carried  on  a  litter  into  the  senate,  he  spoke  most  ear- 
nestly against  making  peace  with  Pyrrhus.  The  beginning  of 
his  speech  is  very  memorable,  as  showing  the  invincible  strength 
and  vigour  of  his  mind;  ^*For  these  many  years,"  said  he, 
*•'  conscript  fathers,  have  I  borne  my  blindness  with  extreme 

>  Pliny,  vM  49.  '  PUny,  vii.  49 

•  Valerius  Maximus,  xtii.  6. ;  Pliny,  viL  49. 

«  Pliny,  viL  49.  '  Joseph.  De  Bello  Judaic.  iL 

•  Pbilostr.  in  Vit  AppolL  c  18. 

'  VaL  Max.  viU.  13.  '  Val.  Max.  vUL  13. 
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impatience;   but  now  I  could  even  wish  myself   deaf  also, 
when  I  hear  you  talking  of  such  dishonourable  counsels,"  * 
M.  Perpenna  lived  98  years  ;  having  survived  all  those  whose 
vote  he   as  consul  had  asked    in    the    senate    (that    is,   all 
the   senators   during  his  year  of  oflSce) ;   and  also^   with  the 
exception  of  seven,  all  those  whom  a  little  after    as    censor 
he  had  elected  into  the  senate.^     Hiero,  king  of  Sicily  in  the 
time  of  the  second  Punic   war,  was  almost  a  centenarian^; 
a  man  moderate  both  in  his  government  and  manners^  a  wor- 
shipper of  the  gods,  a  strict  observer  of  friendship^   liberal, 
and  uniformly  fortunate.     Statilia,  of  a  noble  family,  in  the 
time   of  Claudius,  lived    99   years  * ;    Clodia,    the    daughter 
of  Ofilius,   115,*     Xenophilus,   an  old   Pythagorean  philoso- 
pher, lived  106  years  ^;  a  hale  and  vigorous  old  man,  with  a 
great   reputation  among  the  people  for  learning.      The  Cor- 
cyreans  were  anciently  reputed  long-lived,  but  now  their  age 
is  of  the  ordinary  length.      Hippocrates  of  Cos^  the  famous 
physician,  lived    104    years,  and  by   the  length   of  his   life 
approved   and  credited   his   own    art      He   was    a  man   of 
wisdom  as  well  as  learning,  much  given  to  experiments  and 
observation,  not  striving  after  words  or  methods,  but  picking 
out  the  very  nerves  of  science  and  so  setting  them  forth.    Demo- 
nax,  a  philosopher  (both  by  practice  and  profession)  in  the  time 
of  Adrian,  lived  almost  to  100  ^ ;    a  man   of  high  mind  and 
master  of  his  mind,  and  that  truly  without   affectation;    a 
despiser  of  the  world,  but  courteous  and  polite.     When  his 
friends  asked  him  about  his  burial,  he  replied,  "  Take  no  care 
about  my  burial,  for  stench  will  bury  a  corpse."    '*  Do  you 
wish,  then,"  said  they,  "  to  be  thrown  out  to  the  dogs  and 
birds?"     "If,"   said  he,   "in   my  lifetime   I   did  my  best 
to  benefit  man,  what  harm  is  there  if,  when  I  am  dead^  I 
likewise    do    something    for    the    animals?"      A  people  of 
India  called  PandoraB  are  very  long-lived,  lasting  even  for  200 
years.^     They,  say  also  (which  is  more  strange)  that  their  hair, 
which  is  nearly  white  in  boyhood,  turns  black  in   old  age, 
before  it  grows  hoary;    though  indeed  it   is  common  every- 
where for  light  hair  in  the  boy  to  turn  darker  in  the  man.    The 
Seres  likewise,  another  Indian  people,  with  their  palm-wine, 

'  Plut.  i.  394.  «  Pliny,  vil.  49.  •  Val.  Max.  viil.  13. 

*  Pliny,  vii.  49.  »  Id.  lb.  ■  LucUn,  Macrob.  c.  18. 

'  Luclan,  Demonax,  66.  •  PUny,  vU.  2. 
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are  reputed  to  live  as  long  as  130  years.'    Euphranor  the  gram- 
marian continued  to  teach  in  his  school  till  he  was  above  100.* 
The  elder  Ovid,  the  father  of  the  poet,  lived  90  years ;  he  was 
of  a  different  character  from  his  son,  as  he  despised  the  Muses 
and  dissuaded  his  son  from  poetry.*    Asinius  PoUio,  the  friend 
of  Augustus,  exceeded  100  years.^     He  was  a  man  extremely 
luxurious,  eloquent,  and  devoted  to  literature ;  but  yet  violent, 
proud,  cruel,  and  selfish.    It  is  a  conunon  idea  that  Seneca  was 
very  old,  and  no  less  than  1 14.     But  this  cannot  be  true ;  for 
£ar  from  being  a  decrepit  old  man  when  he  was  appointed  tutor 
to  Nero,  he  was  on  the  contrary  exceedingly  active  in  the  go- 
vernment.    Besides,  a  little  before,  in  the  middle  of  the  reign 
of  Claudius,  he  was  banished  for  adultery  with  some  noble 
ladies^  a  thing  not  compatible  with  such  an  age.     Johannes 
de  Temporibus  among  all  the  men  of  later  times  is  by  tradition 
and  common  rei)ort  reputed  long-lived,  even  to  a  miracle  or 
rather  a  fable,  his  age  being  said  to  be  above  300.     He  was  by 
birth  a  Frenchman,  and  served  imder  Charlemagne.  Gartius  of 
Aretium,  great  grandfather  to  Petrarch,  lived  104  years.     He 
always  enjoyed  good  health,  and  at  the  end  felt  a  decay  of 
strength  rather  than  any  malady  ;  which  is  the  true  dissolution 
by  old  age.     Many  Venetians  of  high  rank  were  long-lived ; 
as  the  Doge    Franciscus   Donatus,  Thomas  Contarenus  and 
Franciscus  Molinus  procurators  of  St.  Mark,  and  others.     But 
the  moat  memorable  instance  is  that  of  the  Venetian  Cornaro, 
who  being  of  sickly  body  in  his  youth,  began  for  the  sake  of 
nis  health  to  measure  his  meat  and  drink  by  weight.  This  custom 
led  by  degrees  to  a  fixed  diet,  and  the  diet  to  a  very  long 
ufe,  of  even  more  than  100  years*,  with  unimpaired  faculties 
and  constant  health.     Guillaume   Postel,   a  Frenchman,  in 
our  time,  lived  nearly   120  years;  the  top  of  his  moustache 
being  still  black,  and  not  at  all  grey.     He  was  a  man  of  dis- 
ordered brain  and  unsound  mind,  a  great  traveller  and  mathe- 
Jnatician,  and  somewhat  tainted  with  heresy. 

20.  In  England  I  imagine  there  is  scarce  any  village  of 
any  size  in  which  an  octogenarian  man  or  woman  may  not  be 
found.  A  few  years  ago,  at  a  May-game  in  Herefordshire,  a 
«iorrice  dance  was  performed  by  eight  men,  whose  united  ages 

'  Cf.  Pliny,  vii.  2.  *  Suldas  In  ▼.  Aplon. 

'  Ovid,  Tristia,  iv.  10.  77.  *  Of.  PUny,  xxli.  63. 

^ourens,  De  la  Longevity,  p.  33. 
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made  up  800  years;  some  of  them  exceeding  100^  by  as  mucli 
as  others  fell  short. 

21.  In  Bethlehem  hospital  in  the  suburbs  of  London^  insti- 
tuted for  the  support  and  custody  of  lunatics,  there  are  found 
from  time  to  time  madmen  who  live  to  a  great  age. 

22.  The  ages  of  nymphs  and  demons  of  the  air,  who  are 
represented  as  mortal,  yet  as  very  long-lived  (a  thing  that 
has  been  admitted  by  the  superstition  and  credulity  of  the 
ancients,  and  even  by  some  in  modem  times),  I  hold  to  be  fables 
and  dreams ;  especially  as  they  agree  neither  with  philosophy 
nor  religion. 

And  so  much  for  the  history  of  longevity  in  man  considered 
in  individual  cases  or  next  to  individual.  I  will  now  proceed 
to  observations  by  certain  heads. 

23.  The  lapse  of  ages  and  the  succession  of  generations  do 
not  appear  to  have  at  all  diminished  the  length  of  life.   For  from 
the  time  of  Moses  to  the  present  day  the  course  of  man's  life  has 
stood  at  about  eighty  years,  not  gradually  and  insensibly  de- 
clining, as  might  have  been  expected.  There  are  periods  indeed 
in  every  co.untry  when  men  are  longer  or  shorter  lived.   Longer 
generally,  when  they  are  less  civilised,  live  on  simpler  diet^  and 
are  more  given  to  bodily  exercise ;  shorter,  when  they  are  more 
civilised  and  given  more  to  ease  and  luxury ;  but  these  things 
come  and  go  in  their  turns ;   the  succession  of  generations  has 
nothing  to  do  with  them.     And  no  doubt  the  same  holds  good 
with  the  other  animals ;  since  neither  oxen  nor  horses,  nor  sheep 
and  the  like,  have  become  more  short-lived  in  these  latter  times. 
Therefore  the  great  diminution  of  age  was  caused  by  the  flood; 
and  may  perhaps  by  the  like  great  accidents  (as  they  call  them), 
such  as  particular  inundations,  long  droughts,  earthquakes  and 
the  like,  be  caused  agun.     And  this  seems  to  hold  good  like- 
wise in  the  size  or  stature  of  the  body.     For  neither  has  this 
deteriorated  through  the  succession   of  generations ;    though 
Virgil  (following  the  common  opinion)  prophesied  that  pos- 
terity would  be  smaller  than  the  men  of  that  age ;  and  there- 
fore in  speaking  of  the  ploughing  of  the  ^mathian  and  ^mo- 
nian  fields,  he   says,  '^the  husbandman  will  wonder  at  the 
huge   bones  that  shall    be    dug  up."*     It  is  certain  indeed, 
from  remains  foimd  in  old  tombs  and  caverns  in  Sicily  and 

>  Vlrg.  Georg.  L  497. :   "  Grandiaque  effiMsis  mirabitur  ossa  sepulcrit.*' 
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dsewhere^  that  men  of  gigantic  stature  formerly  existed;  but 
noif  for  3000  years,  a  tame  whereof  our  information  is  certain, 
no  instance  of  the  kind  has  occurred  in  those  places.  But  yet 
in'tbisy  as  in  the  former  case,  certain  changes  have  taken 
place  by  reason  of  the  manners  and  customs  of  the  people. 
And  these  things  are  the  more  to  be  observed,  because  an  idea 
iuu  settled  itself  in  the  minds  of  men  that  a  continual  decline 
is  going  on,  both  in  the  length  of  life  and  the  size  and  strength 
of  the  body,  and  that  everything  decays  and  deteriorates. 

24.  Men  generally  live  longer  in  cold  and  northern  climates 
than  in  warm  oned.  And  this  must  needs  be ;  for  the  skin  is 
tighter,  the  juices  of  the  body  less  easily  dissipated,  the  spirits 
less  eager  to  consume  and  more  easily  repaired,  and  the  air,  as 
being  only  slightly  warmed  by  the  sun's  rays,  less  predatory. 
Bat  below  the  equinoctial  line,  where  there  are  two  summers 
and  two  winters,  and  a  greater  equality  in  the  lengths  of  day 
uid  night,  men  likewise  (if  nothing  else  prevents  them)  live  to 
a  considerable  age,  as  in  Peru  and  Ceylon* 

25.  Islanders  generally  live  longer  than  those  that  live  on 
continents.  Men  do  not  live  so  long  in  Russia  as  in  the  Ork* 
iieys,  nor  so  long  in  Africa,  though  in  the  same  latitude,  as  in 
the  Canaries  and  Azores.  The  Japanese  likewise  live  longer 
^  the  Chinese,  though  the  latter  have  a  mania  for  long 
^e-  And  in  this  there  is  no  wonder,  seeing  the  sea-breeze 
^vma  and  cherishes  in  cold  countries,  and  cools  in  hot 

26.  Inhabitants  of  higk  places  live  longer  than  of  those 
which  lie  low ;  especially  if  they  are  not  the  tops  of  hills,  but 
l^ds  generally  elevated,  like  Arcadia  in  Greece,  and  part  of 
^tolia,  where  ihe  natives,  were  very  long-lived.  The  same 
would  hold  good  of  mountains  themselves,  because  of  the 
g^ter  clearness  and  purity  of  the  air,  if  it  were  not  for  an 
^dent;  namely,  that  the  air  is  tiunted  by  the  vapours  rising 
^m  the  vallies  and  resting  there*  Among  the  snow-mountains 
therefore  no  remarkable  longevity  is  found ;  not  in  the  Alps, 
nor  the  Pyrenees,  nor  the  Apennines ;  but  on  the  lower  hills 
^d  even  in  vallies  men  are  more  long-lived.  However,  on 
the  tops  of  the  mountains  running  towards  Ethiopia  and  Abys- 
^^  where,  as  the  soil  consists  of  sand,  little  or  no  vapour 
^68  on  the  mountains,  men  are  very  long-lived^  and  even  at 
this  day  often  complete  150  years. 

'  Pliny,  ▼!!.  17.  *      '  PUny,  vlL  2. 
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27.  Marshes  and  fens,  especiaUy  if  they  are  flat,  are  favour- 
able to  natives,  but  prejudicial  to  strangers,  as  far  as  longevity 
is  concerned.  And  what  may  appear  strange,  salt  marshee 
which  are  covered  at  high  water  are  less  healthy  than  those 
of  fresh  water. 

28.  The  particular  countries  remarkable  for  the  longevity  ol 
their  inhabitants  are  Arcadia,  ^tolia,  India  on  this  side  the 
Ganges,  Brazil,  Ceylon,  Britain,  Ireland,  the  Orkneys,  and  the 
Hebrides.  As  for  that  which  is  said  by  one  of  the  ancients^ 
that  the  Ethiopians  were  long-lived,  it  is  report  of  no  value.' 

29.  The  salubrity  of- the  air,  especially  in  any  degree  oi 
perfection,  is  a  mysterious  thing,  and  better  discovered  by  ex- 
periment than  by  discourse  and  conjecture.  The  experiment 
may  be  tried  by  a  lock  of  wool,  if,  on  being  exposed  for  a  few 
days  to  the  open  air,  it  loses  litde  weight;  or  by  a  piece  of 
meat  remaining  long  fresh;  or  by  the  water  in  a  lliermometer 
rising  and  falling  through  a  small  space.  Of  these  things  and 
the  like  make  further  inquiry. 

30.  The  equality  of  the  air,  as  well  as  the  goodness  and 
purity,  is  important  for  longevity.  Variety  of  hill  and  valley, 
though  pleasant  to  the  eye  and  the -sense,  is  suspected  with 
regard  to  longevity ;  but  a  plain  moderately  dry,  yet  not  too 
barren  or  sandy,  nor  6ntirdy  devoid  of  trees  and  shade,  is  most 
adapted  to  long  life. 

31.  Inequality  of  the  air,  as  has  been  just  now  said,  is  bad 
for  dwelling  in ;  but  change  of  air  in  travelling,  when  one  is 
accustomed  to  it,  is  good,  and  therefore  great  travellers  have 
been  long-lived.  So  likewise  men  who  have  passed  their 
whole  lives  in  the  same  cottage  or  on  the  same  spot,  are  long- 
lived.  For  the  air  to  which  a  man  is  accustomed  is  less  pre- 
datory ;  but  change  of  air  is  more  nourishing  and  restoring. 

32.  Though  it  has  been  observed  that  the  continuation  and 
number  of  generations  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  length  and 
shortness  of  life,  yet  the  immediate  condition  of  die  parents, 
both  on  the  father's  and  mother's  side,  is  doubtless  very  im- 
portant Some  are  begotten  by  old  men,  some  by  young,  and 
some  by  men  in  the  prime  of  life ;  some  when  their  fathers 
are  healthy  and  well-disposed,  others  when  weak  and  sickly; 
some  when  full  or  drunk ;  otliers  after  sleep,  or  in  the  moru- 

■  Pliny,  tU.  2.     Herod.  UJ.  23. 
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ing;  some  again  after  a  long  intennisflion,  and  oth^n  after  a 
frequent  repetition  of  the  conjugal  act;  some  (as  generally 
m  the  case  of  bastards)  in  the  heat  of  passion^  others  when 
deore  begins  to  cool>  as  in  the  case  of  long-married  couples. 
The  eame  things  must  be  considered  on  the  mother's  side, 
together  witb  her  condition,  health,  and  diet  while  she  is  with 
child,  and  the  time  of  gestation,  whether  it  be  ten  montlis 
or  lees.  To  reduce  all  this  to  a  rule  for  longevity  is  diffi- 
cult, and  the  more  so  because  what  a  man  would  think 
best  may  perhaps  proTe  the  worst.  For  that  alacrity  in 
generation  which  produces  children  strong  and  active  will 
have  a  tendency  to  stop  longevity,  by  reason  of  tiie  acri- 
mony and  inflainmati<«i  of  the  spirits.  I  have  before  ob- 
seryed,  that  to  have  more  of  the  mother's  blood  contri- 
butes to  longevity ;  and  in  like  manner  I  suppose  everything 
in  moderation  to  be  the  best;  conjugal  affection  to  be 
better  than  meretricious;  the  morning  to  be  the  best  time 
for  generation;  and  a  state  of  body  not  too  lusty  and  full, 
and  the  like.  It  should  also  be  well  observed  that  a  robust 
babit  of  body  in  the  parents  is  better  for  them  than  for  the 
^d,  especially  in  the  mother.  Plato  therefore  judged  wrongly 
that  the  virtue  of  generations  was  impaired,  because  women  did 
not  use  the  same  mental  and  bodily  exercises  as  men*^  For  the 
contrary  is  true,  and  the  difference  of  strength  between  the 
i&^e  and  female  is  most  beneficial  to  the  child ;  and  the  more 
delicate  or  tender  the  mother  or  nurse  is,  the  more  nourishment 
ioes  she  afford  to  the  child.  The  Spartan  women,  who  did 
not  marry  before  twenty-two  (or  twenty-five,  according  to 
^oie^)y  and  were  therefore  called  AndromansB,  did  not  produce 
a  nobler  or  more  long-lived  offspring  than  the  It<»nan,  Athe- 
ns or  Theban  women  did,  who  were  marriageable  at  twelve 
^f  fomteen.  And  if  there  was  anything  remarkable  in 
^e  Spartans,  it  was  rather  due  to  their  simple  living  than  to 
the  late  marriage  of  the  women.  But  experience  shows,  that 
some  fiunilies  are  for  a  time  long-lived ;  so  that  longevity,  like 
diseases,  is  for  certain  periods  hereditary. 

33.  Persons  of  &ir  complexion,  skin,  and  hair,  are  less  long- 
HTed  ihan  those  who  are  dark,  red,  or  freckled.  Too  high  a 
colour  in  youth  is  not  so  good  a  edgn  of  longevity  as  paleness. 

'  PUtOk  Hep.  V.  §  3.  *  Plutarch,  Comp.  Lycurg.  cum  Muma,  L  p.  77. 
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A  hard  skin  is  better  than  a  soft  one ;  and  herein  I  do  not 
mean  that  thick  and  spongy  skin,  called  the  goose-skin,  but 
one  which  is  both  hard  and  close ;  and  a  deep  wrinkled  brow 
is  a  better  sign  than  a  smooth  and  shining  one. 

34.  Rongh  and  bristly  hiur  gives  a  better  prospect  of  long 
life  than  that  which  is  sofk  and  delicate.  Curls  also,  if  they 
be  stifF,  indicate  the  same ;  but  the  contrary  if  soft  and  glossy. 
Likewise  thick  curls  are  better  than  long  locks. 

35.  Early  or  late  baldness  is  a  thing  immaterial ;  for  many 
bald  men  have  been  long-lived.  Nor  are  early  grey  hairs 
(though  they  appear  to  be  the  precursors  of  old  age)  any  sure 
sign;  for  many  who  have  turned  grey  early  have  lived  late. 
Nay,  premature  greyness  without  baldness  is  a  sign  of  longevity ; 
but  the  contrary  if  it  be  attended  with  it^ 

36.  Hairiness  of  the  upper  parts  of  the  body  is  a  sign  of 
short  life ;  and  men  with  hairy  breasts,  like  manes,  are  short- 
lived ;  but  huriness  in  the  lower  parts,  as  the  thighs  and  legs, 
indicates  longevity. 

37.  Tallness  of  stature  (unless  it  is  excessive),  in  a  body 
well  made  and  not  too  slender,  but  especially  if  it  is  accom- 
panied by  activity,  is  a  sign  of  long  life.  But,  on  the  contrary, 
men  of  short  stature  live  longer,  if  they  are  less  active,  and 
slower  of  motion. 

.  38.  With  regard  to  the  proportion  of  the  body;  those  who 
are  short  in  the  body  but  long  in  the  legs  live  longer  than 
those  who  are  long  in  the  body  and  short  in  the  legs.  So  like- 
wise, those  who  are  wider  below  and  narrower  above,  the 
body  rising  as  it  were  to  a  point,  are  more  long-lived  than 
men  with  broad  shoulders,  who  taper  downwards. 

39.  Leanness,  if  the  passions  are  settled,  calm,  and  easily 
controlled;  or  a  foil  habit,  if  they  be  choleric,  excitable  and 
obstinate,  betoken  a  long  life.  In  youth  corpulency  foreshows 
an  early  death,  but  in  old  age  it  is  more  indifferent 

40.  To  grow  long  and  slowly  is  a  sign  of  longevity,  and 
the  taller  the  stature  the  better  the  sign.  But,  on  the  other 
hand,  rapid  growth  to  a  great  stature  is  a  bad  sign,  but  to  a 
shorter  stature  less  bad. 

41.  Firmness  of  flesh,  a  muscular  and  sinewy  body,  buttocks 
not  spread  out  more  than  is  required  for  sitting,  and  veins  some- 
what prominent,  indicate  a  long  life ;  the  contrary  to  these  a 
short  one. 
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42.  A  heftd  small  in  proportion  to  the  body;  a  moderate- 
sized  neck,  neither  too  long  and  slender,  nor  too  thick  and 
sunk  into  the  shoulders ;  wide  nostrils,  whatever  the  form  of 
nose;  a  large  mouth;  ears  gristly,  not  fleshy;  teeth  strong 
and  dose  set,  not  weak  and  scanty,  are  signs  of  long  life ;  and 
much  more  so  if  new  teeth  come  late  in  life. 

43*  A  broad  chest,  but  rather  drawn  in  than  prominent; 
shoulders  somewhat  round  and  bowed  (as  they  call  it);  a  flat 
stomach ;  a  large  hand,  with  few  lines  in  the  palm ;  a  short 
round  foot;  thighs  not  very  fleshy;  and  a  calf  not  drooping 
but  firm,  are  signs  of  longevity. 

44*  Eyes  rather  large,  with  an  iris  of  a  greenish  colour; 
senses  not  too  acute;  a  pulse  slow  in  youth,  but  quicker  as 
age  increases ;  a  power  of  holding  the  breath  easily  and  long ; 
&e  bowels  more  costive  in  youth,  and  looser  in  old  age,  are 
likewise  all  signs  of  longevity. 

45.  On  the  connection  between  longevity  and  the  times  of 
nativity  nothing  has  been  observed  worth  recording,  except 
some  astrolo^cal  observations  which  I  dismissed  in  the  Topics. 
An  eight  months'  child  is  deemed  not  only  not  long-lived,  but 
not  likely  to  live.  Children  bom  in  tiie  winter  are  considered 
to  live  long. 

46.  A  Pytiiagorean  or  monastic  diet  according  to  the  stricter 
roles,  or  one  exactiy  regulated  like  tiiat  of  Comaro,  seems  to 
have  a  strong  tendency  to  prolong  life.    Yet  on  the  other  hand, 
of  such  as  live  freely  and  in  the  common  way,  tiie  greatest  glut^ 
tons,  and  those  most  devoted  to  good  living,  are  often  found  the 
most  long-lived.   The  middle  diet,  which  is  esteemed  temperate, 
is  commended,  and  contributes  to  healtii,  but  not  to  longevity. 
For  the  stricter  diet  generates  few  spirits,  and  those  of  a  sluggish 
nature,  which  consume  die  body  less;  and  the'  freer  diet 
affords  abundant  nourishment,  which  restores  the  body  more ; 
but  the  middle  diet  does  neither.     For  where  extremes  are 
prejudicial,  the  mean  is  the  best;    but  where  extremes  are 
beneficial,  the  mean  is  mostly  worthless.     But  the  strict  diet 
likewise  requires  watching,  lest  the  spirits  being  few  should 
be  oppressed  by  too  much  sleep;   little  exercise,  lest  they 
should  be  disclmrged ;  and  chastity,  lest  tiiey  should  be  ex- 
hausted.    But  the  fuU  diet  on  tiie  contrary  requires  plenty 
of  sleep,  frequent  exercise,    and  seasonable  use  of  venery* 
Baths  and  ointments  such  as  have  been  in  use  are  more  suited 
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for  luxury  than  the  prolongation  of  life.  But  all  tihese  sab- 
jects  I  will  discourse  of  more  fully  when  I  come  to  inquire 
of  intentions.  In  the  mean  time  we  should  not  neglect  the  ad- 
Tice  of  CelsuB',  a  wise  as  well  as  a  learned  physician,  who 
advises  variety  and  change  of  diet,  but  with  an  inclination  rather 
to  the  liberal  side;  namely,  that  a  man  should  at  one  time 
accustom  himself  to  watching,  at  another  to  sleep,  but  ofiener 
to  sleep;  sometimes  fast  and  sometimes  feast,  but  oftener 
feast;  sometimes  strenuously  exert,  sometimes  relax  the  fa- 
culties of  his  mind,  but  oftener  the  latter.  But  doubtless  a 
well-regulated  diet  most  contributes  to  the  prolongation  of 
life;  and  I  never  met  a  very  old  man,  who  on  being  asked 
had  not  observed  some  peculiarity  of  diet ;  some  one  thing,  some 
another.  I  remember  an  old  man  above  a  hundred,  beii^ 
brought  as  a  witness  about  some  ancient  prescription,  who  when 
at  the  end  of  his  evidence  he  was  familiarly  asked  by  the  judge, 
*^  what  means  he  had  taken  to  live  so  long,**  answered  unex- 
pectedly, and  amidst  the  laughter  of  the  audience,  '^  By  eating 
before  I  was  hungry,  and  drinking  before  I  was  thirsty."  But 
of  these  things  (as  I  said)  I  will  speak  hereafter. 

47.  A  life  spent  in  religious  and  holy  offices  seems  to  contri- 
bute to  longevity.  This  kind  of  life  is  attended  with  leisure, 
admiration  and  contemplation  of  heavenly  things,  pure  joys, 
noble  hopes,  salutary  fears,  sweet  sorrows,  and  lastiy,  con- 
tinued renewals,  by  observances,  penances  and  atonements, 
which  have  all  a  strpng  tendency  to  prolong  life.  And  if 
besides  these  there  is  a  strict  diet  to  harden  the  substance  of 
the  body,  and  lower  the  spirits,  no  wonder  if  remarkable 
longevity  ensue;  like  that  of  Paul  the  Hermit,  Simeon  Sty- 
lites  the  columnar  anchorite,  and  many  other  hermits  and 
anchorites. 

48.  Next  to  this  life  comes  that  of  letters,  as  that  of  the 
philosophers,  rhetoricianB,  and  grammarians.  Here  also  life 
is  passed  in  leisure,  and  in  meditations  which,  having  no 
relation  to  the  affiurs  of  life,  breed  no  anxiety,  but  delight 
by  their  variety  and  freed(»n.  These  men  live  as  they 
please,  passing  theur  days  and  hours  in  the  things  they 
like  best,  and  mostiy  in  the  company  of  youth,  which  is 
more  cheerAil.  But  there  is  a  great  diffisrence  in  the  longe- 
vity  of   philosophers,    according    to    their    diflferent   teneta 

>  Celsus,  1.  1. 
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The  best  philooophies  for  the  purpose  are  those  which  have 
some  touch  of  superstition,  and  deal  with  sublime  contem- 
plationsy  as  the  Pythagorean  and  Platonic;  those  likewise 
which  comprised  within  themselves  the  survey  of  the  universe 
die  variety  of  nature,  unbounded,  deep  and  noble  thoughts 
concerning  the  infinite,  the  stars,  the  heroic  virtues,  and  the 
like^  were  good,  as  were  those  of  Democritus,  Philolaus,  Xeno- 
phanes^  the  astrologers  and  the  stoics;  and  so  were  those 
which  contained  no  deep  speculation,  but  from  common  sense 
and  conmion  opinions  discussed  questions  calndy  on  -either 
side,  without  any  laborious  inquiry.  Such  were  the  sects  of 
Cameades  and  the  academicians^  the  rhetoricians  and  gram- 
marians. But  on  the  other  hand,  philosophies  dealing  with 
troublesome  subtleties,  dogmatic,  weighing  and  wresting 
everything  to  the  standard  of  certun  principles;  and  lastly, 
those  that  were  crabbed  and  narrow,  were  bad;  and  such  were 
mostly  the  sects  of  the  peripatetics  and  schoolmen. 

49.  A  country  life  is  likewise  adapted  to  longevity.  It  is 
much  out  of  doors  and  in  the  open  air,  not  indolent  but  active, 
living  generally  on  fresh  and  home-made  food,  and  free  from 
care  and  envy. 

60.  I  have  also  a  good  opinion  of  a  military  life  in  youth. 
Many  &mous  warriors  have  certainly  been  long-lived,  as  Cor- 
vinus,  Canullus,  Xenophon,  Agesilaus,  and  many  others  both 
andent  and  modem.  And  it  doubtiess  tends  to  longevity  to 
have  all  things  growing  smoother  and  easier  as  age  comes  on ; 
so  that  a  youth  spent  in  toil  may  sweeten  old  age.  The  mili- 
tary passions  likewise,  excited  in  the  desire  for  contest  and  the 
hope  of  victory,  appear  to  me  to  infrise  such  a  warmth  into  the 
Bpirits  as  is  advantageous  to  longevity. 

HEBICIKES  FOB  THE  PBOLONOATIOK  OF  LIFE. 

JS^'^^gg"  The  present  system  of  medicine  only  regards 
^^f  tiie  preservation  of  health  and  the  cure  of  dis- 
Tnuuition.  eases ;  but  of  the  things  that  properly  rdate  to 
longevity  it  makes  littie  mention,  and  only  by  the  way.  I. 
will  however  set  forth  the  medicines  of  note  in  this  kind^ 
namely,  those  that  are  called  ''  cordials."  For  it  is  probable 
that  remedies  taken  to  defend  and  fortify  the  heart,  or  more 
correctly  the  spirits,  against  poisons  and  diseases,  may,  if 
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judiciously  selected  and  transferred  to  diet,  tend  likewise  in 
«ome  degree  to  prolong  life ;  and  in  doing  this  I  will  not  heap 
them  promiscuously  together,  as  is  usually  done,  but  select 
the  best. 

1.  Gold  is  used  in  three  forms;  either  in  what  is  called 
potable  gold,  or  in  wine  in  which  gold  has  been  quenched,  or  in 
substance,  as  gold  leaf  and  filings.  With  regard  to  potable 
gold,  it  is  now  ^  given  as  a  strong  cordial  in  dangerous  or 
desperate  maladies  with  tolerable  success.  But  it  appears 
to  me  that  the  spirits  of  salt  by  which  the  solution  is  made, 
rather  than  the  gold  itself,  supplies  the  virtue  that  is  found 
therein ;  but  this  is  carefully  suppressed.  Now  if  gold  could 
be  opened  without  corrosive  waters,  or  by  corrosive  waters 
(provided  they  had  no  poisonous  qualities)  that  were  after- 
wards well  washed,  I  conceive  it  would  be  a  useful  thing. 

2.  Pearls  are  taken,  either  in  a  fine  powder  or  in  a  kind  of 
paste  or  solution  made  by  the  juice  of  very  sour  and  fresh 
lemons.  Sometimes  they  are  given  in  aromatic  confections, 
sometimes  in  a  fiuid  form.  Pearls  no  doubt  have  some 
affinity  with  the  shells  wherein  they  grow,  and  perhaps  may 
have  nearly  the  same  qualities  as  the  shells  of  crawfish. 

3.  Of  crystals  two  are  chiefly  regarded  as  cordials,  the 
emerald  and  the  jacinth ;  which  are  given  in  the  same  forms  as 
X)earls,  excepting  that,  as  far  as  I  know,  their  solutions  are  not 
used.  But  I  am  somewhat  suspicious  of  these  glassy  jewels, 
by  reason  of  their  roughness. 

Admonition.  I  will  mcutiou  aftcrwards  how  far  and  in  what 
manner  these  things  here  mentioned  may  be  used  with 
advantage. 

4.  Bezoar  stone  is  of  approved  virtue  for  .refireshing  the 
spirits  and  raising  a  gentle  perspiration.  The  unicorn's  horn 
has  lost  its  reputation,  yet  it  still  stands  as  high  as  hartshorn, 
the  bone  of  the  stag's  heart,  ivory,  and  the  like. 

5.  Ambergris  is  one  of  the  best  things  for  soothing  and  com- 
forting the  spirits.  Here  follows  an  enumeration  of  the  simple 
cordials,  by  name  only ;  their  virtues  being  sufficiently  known. 

Sot    Safiron:    folium    In-  Cold.  Nitre:  roses:  violets: 

dum:    lignum    aloes:    citron  strawberry  plants:    strawber- 

rind :  balm :  basil :  clove  gil-  ries :    the  juice  of  sweet  le- 

lyflowers  :      orange    flowers:  mons:   the  juice  of  oranges: 
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rosemary:' mint:  betony:  car-     tihe  juice  of  apples:   borage: 
daos  benedictua  bugloss :  bumet :  sandal-wood: 

camphire. 
AdmoniUoD.  As  I  am  now  discoursing  only  of  tbose  me<U- 
ones  which  may  be  transferred  into  diet,  all  strong  waters 
and  chemical  oils  (which  as  some  trifler  says  lie  under  the 
planet  of  Mars,  and  have  a  violent  and  destructive  power), 
nay,  all  acrid  and  pungent  spices,  are  to  be  rejected ;  and 
it  should  be  observed  how  waters  and  fluids  may  be  com- 
pounded firom  the  preceding  simples;  not  phlegmatic  dis* 
tilled  waters,  nor  on  the  other  hand  burning  waters  from 
spirits  of  wine^  but  such  as  are  more  temperate,  yet  lively, 
and  emitting  a  grateful  vapour. 

6.  I  am  in  some  doubt  whether  frequent  bleeding  tends  to 
longevity;  but  I  rather  incline  to  believe  that  it  does,  if  it  be 
tnrned  .into  a  habit,  and  other  things  are  favourable  thereto. 
For  it  discharges  the  old  juices  of  the  body  and  Jets  in  new. 

7.  Some  wasting  diseases  likewise,  if  well  cured,  do  in  my 
opinion  assist  longevity.  For  the  old  juices  being  consumed 
they  supply  new  ones ;  and  as  one  says,  **  to  recover  health  is 
to  renew  youth."  It  would  be  well  therefore  to  induce  some 
artificial  diseases,  as  is  done  by  strict  and  emaciating  diets^ 
whereof  I  vrill  speak  hereafter. 

THE  INTENTIONS. 

heoon«ctton        Having  now  finished  the  inquiry  according  to 
i3lh.!^d^^th    ^^  subjects,  namely,  inanimate  bodies,  vegetables^ 
^Tttein  of  In-   mi^Qiijg^  Qj^^  man,  I  will  draw  nearer  to  the  matter 
Traiuition.       and  commence  an  inquiry  according  to  intentions ; 
such  as  I  fully  believe  to  be  true  and  proper,   and  as  it 
were  the  pathways  of  mortal  life.     In  this  part  nothing  of  any 
value  has  been  hitherto  inquired ;    and  men's  thoughts  con- 
cerning it  have  been  superficial  and  unprofitable.     For  when 
on  the  one  side  I  hear  men  talk  of  comforting  the  Natural 
Heat,  and  the  Radical  Moisture,  of  meats  which  breed  good 
blood,  that  is,  neither  burning  nor  phlegmatic,  and  of  the  re- 
viving and  refreshment  of  the  spirits,  I  suppose  them  to  be 
well  meaning  men  who  talk  thus ;  but  none  of  these  things 
are  effectual  for  the  end.     But  when  on  the  other  side  I  hear 
discourses  on  medicines  prepared  from  gold  (because  forsooth 
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gold  is  not  subject  to  corruptioii) ;  on  the  use  of  precioQB  stones 
to  refresh  the  spirits,  by  reason  of  their  secret  properties  and 
brilliancy;   that  if  balsams,  and  the  quintessences   of  living 
creatures  could  be  received  and  detained  in  vessels^  there 
would  be  good  hope  of  immortality ;  that  the  flesh  of  serpents 
and  deer  by  a  kind  of  sympathy  have  power  to  renew  life,  be- 
cause the  one  casts  its  slough,  the  other  its  horns  (they  should 
have  added  likewise  the  flesh  of  the  eagle,  for  the  eagle  casts 
its  beak) ;  that  a  certain  man  who  found  an  ointment  buried 
in  the  earth,  and  anointed  himself  therewith  frt)ni   head  to 
foot,  excepting  only  the  soles  of  his  feet,  lived  in  consequence 
300  yeiyrd,  free  from  all  disease,  except  swellings  on  the  soles 
of  his  feet ;  that  Artefius,  when  he  felt  his  spirit  failing,  drew 
into  himself  the  spirit  of  a  strong  young  man,  thereby  killing 
him,  but  continuing  his  own  life  for  many  years  by  means  of 
that  other  man's  spirit ;  when  I  hear  of  fortunate  hours,  ac- 
cording to  the  figures  of  heaven,  in  which  medicines  for  the 
prolongation  of  life  are  to  be  collected  and  prepared;    of 
planetary  seals  by  which  virtues  may  be  extracted  and  brought 
down  from  heaven  to  prolong  life,  and  such  like  fables  and 
superstitions,  I  wonder  exceedingly  that  men  should  be  bo 
demented  as  to  be  imposed  upon  by  them.     Lastiy,  I  pity  the 
hard  fortune  of  mankind  in  being  surrounded  on  all  sides  by 
things  frivolous  and  unprofitable.     With  regard  to  my  own 
Intentions,  I  trust  that  they  both  come  close  to  the  point,  and 
are  far  removed  from  idle  and  credulous  superstitions ;  being 
likewise,  I  conceive,  of  such  a  nature  tiiat  while  posterity  may 
add  much  to  tiie  things  which  satisfy  these  intentions,  they 
will  find  littie  to  add  to  tiie  intentions  themselves. 

There  are  however  a  few  things  that  are  yet  of  great 
importance,  whereof  I  would  have  men  forewarned. 

First,  I  am  of  opinion  that  the  duties  of  life  are  preferable 
to  life  itself.  Wherefore,  if  there  be  anything  which  may 
exactly  answer  our  intentions,  yet  interferes  at  all  with  the 
offices  and  duties  of  life,  I  reject  it.  I  may  perhaps  make  some 
light  mention  of  things  of  this  kind,  but  I  by  no  means  insist 
upon  them.  For  I  do  not  enter  into  any  serious  or  accurate 
discourse  either  of  living  in  caves,  like  the  cave  of  Epimenides, 
where  the  sunbeams  and  changes  of  temperature  never  penetrate; 
or  of  perpetual  bathing  in  prepared  liquors ;  or  of  shirts  and 
cerecloths  so  applied  that  the  body  should  always  be  in  a  kind  of 
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case;  or  of  thick  covers  of  paint  on  the  body,  after  the  manner 
of  sayages;  or  of  that  exact  regulation  of  food  and  diet  which 
makes  the  preservation  of  life  its  sole  object,  to  the  neglect  of 
everything  else  (such  as  that  of  Herodicus  among  the  ancients ', 
and  Comaro  of  Venice  in  our  days,  though  with  more  modera- 
tion); or  of  any  such  strange,  nice,  and  inconvenient  matters. 
But  I  prescribe  such  remedies  and  precepts  as  will  neither  pre- 
vent the  duties  of  life,  nor  hinder  and  embarrass  tiiem  too  much. 

Secondly,  on  the  other  hand,  I  warn  men  to  give  up  trifling, 
and  not  to  imagine  that  so  great  a  work  as  the  stopping  and 
turning  bock  of  the  powerful  course  of  nature  can  be  performed 
by  a  morning  draught,  or  the  use  of  some  precious  drug ;  but  to 
consider  it  certain  ihat  a  w(nrk  of  this  kind  must  necessarily  be 
very  laborions,  and  consist  of  many  remedies,  and  those  aptiy 
connected  with  one  another.  For  no  man  can  be  so  dull  as 
to  believe  that  what  has  never  yet  been  done  can  be  done, 
except  by  means  hitherto  nnattempted. 

Thirdly,  I  candidly  admit  that  some  of  the  propositions  here 
laid  down  have  not  been  proved  by  experiment  (for  my  course 
of  life  permits  not  of  that),  but  are  only  derived,  with  what 
appears  to  me  the  best  reason,  from  my  principles  and  hypo- 
theses (whereof  I  insert  some  and  reserve  others  in  my  mind), 
and  as  it  were  cut  and  dug  out  of  the  rock  and  mine  of 
nature  herself.  Yet  I  have  not  been  careless,  but  (seeing  that 
I  was  dealing  with  the  body,  whereof  the  Scripture  says  that 
it  is  above  raiment),  have  used  all  prudence  and  circumspection 
in  propounding  such  remedies,  as,  if  by  chance  they  are  not 
fruitfiil,  are  at  least  safe. 

Fourthly,  I  would  have  men  duly  to  observe  and  cEstinguish 
that  the  same  things  which  conduce  to  health  do  not  always 
conduce  to  longevity.  For  some  things  which  are  of  use  to 
cheer  the  spirits  and  to  strengthen  and  invigorate  the  functions, 
yet  take  away  from  tiie  sum  of  life.  Again,  there  are  other 
things  very  beneficial  in  prolonging  life,  yet  that  are  not  without 
danger  to  the  health  unless  guarded  agunst  by  proper  means. 
On  these  points  however,  as  occasion  requires,  I  will  not  neglect 
to  exhibit  proper  cautions  and  admonitions. 

Lastiy,  I  have. thought  it  right  to  propose  sundry  remedies, 
according  to  each  intention,  but  the  choice  and  order  thereof 

»  Plato,  Rep.  ill. 
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to  leave  to  discretion.  For  to  describe  exactly  the  things  most 
suitable  to  the  different  constitutions  of  bodies,  to  the  different 
kinds  and  respective  ages  of  life,  in  what  order  they  are  to  be 
token,  and  how  their  whole  practice  is  to  be  administered  and 
governed,  would  be  too  long  a  work,  and  unfit  to  be  published 
In  the  Topics  I  propounded  three  Intentions ;  namely,  the 
Prevention  of  Consumption,  the  Perfecting  of  Repair^  and  the 
Renovation  of  Decay.  But  seeing  that  what  I  am  about  to 
say  is  something  piore  than  mere  words,  I  will  draw  out  these 
iliree  Intentions  into  ten  Operations:  — 

1.  The  first  operation  is  upon  the  spirits,  to  renew  their 
freshness. 

2.  The  second  operation  is  upon  the  exclusion  of  air. 

3.  The  third  operation  is  upon  the  bloody  and  the  sangue- 
fying  heat. 

4.  The  fourth  operation  is  upon  the  juices  of  the  body. 

5.  The  fifth  operation  is  upon  the  bowels,  for  the  extrusion 
of  aliment. 

6.  The  sixth  operation  is  upon  the  outer  parts  of  the  body, 
for  tiie  attraction  of  aliment. 

7.  The  seventh  operation  is  upon  the  aliment  itself,  for  the 
insinuation  thereof. 

8.  The  eighth  operation  is  upon  the  final  act  of  assimilation. 

9.  The  nintii  operation  is  upon  the  inteneration  of  the 
parts  after  they  have  begun  to  dry. 

10.  The  tenth  operation  is  upon  the  purgation  of  the  old 
juice,  and  the  substitution  of  new. 

Of  these  operations  the  four  first  belong  to  the  first  inten- 
tion, the  four  next  to  the  second,  and  the  two  last  to  the  third. 

But  as  tiiis  part  concerning  Intentions  points  to  practice,  under 
the  title  of  history  I  will  include  not  only  experiments  and 
observations,  but  also  coimsels,  remedies,  explanations  of  causes, 
assumptions,  and  all  things  relating  thereto. 


THE  OPERATION  UPON  THE    SPIRITS,   THAT   THEY  MAY  BE- 
TAIN   THEIR   YOUTH  AND   RENEW   THEIR   VIGOUR. 

The  History. 
.  1.  The  spirits  -are  the  agents  and  workmen  that  produce 
all  the  effects  in  the  body.     This  appears  manifest  both  by 
general  consent  and  by  innumerable  instances. 
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2.  If  it  were  possible  for  young  spirits  to  be  pat  into  an  old 
body,  it  is  probable  that  this  great  wheel  might  put  the  lesser 
wheels  in  motion,  and  turn  back  the  course  of  nature. 

3.  In  every  kind  of  consumption,  whether  by  fire  or  age, 
the  more  the  spirit  of  the  thing,  or  the  heat,  preys  upon  the 
moisture,  the  shorter  is  the  duration  of  that  thing.  This  occurs 
everywhere,  and  is  plain. 

4.  The  spirits  are  to  be  put  into  such  a  temperament,  and 
such  a  degree,  of  activity  that  (as  one  says)  they  shall  not  drink 
and  absorb,  but  only  sip  the  juices  of  the  body. 

5.  There  are  two  kinds  of  flames;  the  one  active  but 
weak,  as  the  flame  of  straw  or  chips,  that  consumes  and  dis- 
charges lighter  substances,  but  has  little  efiect  upon  the 
harder;  the  other  strong  and  steady,  as  the  flame  of  large 
timber  and  the  like,  which  attacks  likewise  hard  and  tough 
bodies. 

6.  The  brisk  and  yet  weak  flame  dries  up  bodies,  and  makcb 
them  effete  and  sapless;  whilst  the  strong  flame  softens  and 
melts  them. 

7.  Of  dissipating  medicines,  some  only  draw  forth  the  thinner 
parts  of  tumours,  and  thereby  harden  them ;  but  some  discuss 
them  vigorously,  and  thereby  soften  them. 

8.  Of  purging  and  clearing  medicines  likewise,  some  carry 
suddenly  off  the  more  fluid  parts,  and  some  draw  the  moie 
obstinate  and  viscous. 

9.  The  spirita  should  be  clad  and  armed  with  such  a  heat 
that  they  may  prefer  rather  to  pluck  asunder  and  undermine  the 
hard  and  obstinate  parts,  than  to  discharge  and  carry  off  such 
as  are  weak  and  prepared ;  for  by  this  means  the  body  becomes 
fresh  and  firm. 

10.  The  spirits  should  be  so  tempered  and  ordered,  as  to 
become  in  substance  dense,  not  rare;  in  heat  lasting,  not  eager; 
in  quantity  sufiScient  for  the  offices  of  life,  not  redundant  or 
excessive ;  in  motion  settied,  not  starting  or  irregular. 

11.  Vapours  evidentiy  operate  powerfully  upon  the  spirits; 
as  is  shown  by  sleep,  intoxication,  melancholy  and  mirthful 
passions,  and  recovery  of  the  spirits  in  swoons  and  fainting- 
fits by  odours. 

12.  The  spirits  are  condensed  in  four  ways;  by  putting 
them  to  flight,  by  cooling,  by  soothing,  or  by  quieting  them. 
And  first  of  their  condensation  by  flight. 
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13.  Whatever  puts  to  flight  from  all  sides  drives  the  body  to 
its  centre,  and  therefore  condenses. 

14.  Opium  is  by  far  the  most  powerful  and  effectual  means 
for  condensing  the  spirits  by  flight;  and  next  to  it  opiates  and 
soporifics  in  general. 

15.  The  power  of  opium  to  condense  the  spirits  is  very 
remarkable ;  for  perhaps  three  grains  will  in  a  short  time  so 
coagulate  them  that  they  cannot  separate^  but  are  quenched 
and  rendered  immoveable. 

16.  Opium  and  similar  drugs  do  not  put  the  spirits  to  flight 
by  iheir  coldness  (for  they  have  parts  manifestly  wann)»  but 
contrariwise  they  cool  by  putting  die  spirits  to  flight. 

17.  The  flight  of  the  spirits  by  means  of  opium  and  opiates 
is  best  seen  when  they  are  applied  externally ;  for  the  spirits 
instandy  retire  and  will  return  no  more,  but  the  part  mor- 
tifies and  turns  to  a  gangrene. 

18.  Opiates  give  relief  in  great  pain,  as  the  stone^  or 
amputation  of  a  limb;  principally  by  putting  the  spirits  to 
flight 

19.  Opiates  draw  a  good  effect  from  a  bad  cause;  for  the 
flight  of  the  spirits  is  bad,  but  the  condensation  thereof  by  that 
flight  is  good. 

20.  The  Greeks  imputed  much  to  opium,  both  for  health, 
and  prolongation  of  life ;  but  the  Arabs  'still  more ;  so  that 
their  higher  medicines  (which  they  call  ^'  God's  Hands  ")  have 
opium  for  their  basis  and  principal  ingredient^  with  a  mixture 
of  other  things  to  counteract  and  correct  the  noxious  qualities 
thereof;  such  are  treacle,  mithridate,  and  tiie  like. 

21.  All  remedies  successfully  used  in  pestilential  and  ma- 
lignant diseases  to  check  and  curb  the  spirits,  lest  they  become 
unruly  and  turbulent,  may  be  advantageously  transferred  to  the 
prolongation  of  Ufe.  For  the  condensation  of  the  spirits,  which 
is  best  secured  by  opiates,  is  beneficial  in  botii  cases. 

22.  The  Turks  find  opium,  even  in  large  quantities,  innocent 
and  cordial,  so  that  tiiey  even  take  it  before  a  battle  to  give 
them  courage.  But  to  us,  except  in  small  quantities,  and  with 
strong  correctives,  it  is  fataL 

23.  Opium  and  opiates  are  clearly  found  to  excite  the  sexual 
passion,  which  shows  their  power  to  strengthen  the  spirits. 

24.  Distilled  water  of  the  wild  poppy  being  doubtiess  a 
mild  opiate,  is  successfully  given  in  surfeit,  fevers,  and  various 
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diaeases ;  and  let  no  one  wonder  at  the  variety  of  its  ase.  For 
this  is  common  to  opiates,  as  the  spirits  being  strengthened  and 
condensed  will  fight  against  any  disease. 

25.  The  Tarks  nse  likewise  a  kind  of  herb,  called  ^'  coffee,^ 
which  they  dry,  grind  to  powder,  and  drink  in  warm  water. 
They  affirm  that  it  gives  no  small  vigour  both  to  their  courage 
and  their  wit.  Yet  this  taken  in  large  quantities  will  excite 
and  disturb  the  mind;  which  shows  it  to  be  of  a  similar  nature 
to  opiates. 

26.  There  is  a  certain  root,  celebrated  through  all  the  East, 
called  *^  betel,''  which  the  Indians  and  others  use  to  carry  in 
their  mouths,  and  chew;  whereby  they  are  wonderfuUy  re- 
fireahed,  and  enabled  to  endure  fatigues,  and  throw  off  dis- 
orders, and  strengthened  for  sexual  intercourse.  It  appears 
to  be  a  kind  of  narcotic,  because  it  blackens  the  teeth  ex- 
ceedingly. 

27.  The  use  of  tobacco  has  immensely  increased  in  our  time. 
It  affects  men  with  a  land  of  secret  pleasure,  so  that  persons 
once  accustomed  to  it  can  scarce  leave  it  off.  It  tends  no 
doubt  to  relieve  the  body,  and  remove  weariness ;  and  its  virtue 
is  commonly  thought  to  lie  in  this,  that  it  opens  the  passages 
and  draws  off  the  humours.  But  it  may  be  more  properly 
referred  to  the  condensation  of  the  spirits;  for  it  is  a  kind  of 
henbane,  and  manifestly  affects  the  head,  as  all  opiates  do. 

28.  Humours  are  sometimes  generated  in  the  body,  which 
are  a  kind  of  opiates  themselves;  as  is  found  in  some  kinds  of 
melancholy,  wherewith  if  a  man  be  seized,  he  is  very  long- 
lived. 

29.  Simple  opiates,  which  are  likewise  called  narcotics  and 
stnpefactives,  are  opium  itself,  which  is  the  juice  of  the  poppy, 
the  plant  and  seed  of  the  poppy,  henbane,  mandragora,  hem- 
lock, tobacco,  and  nightshade. 

30.  Compound  opiates  are,  treacle,  mithridate,  trifera,  la- 
danum  of  Paracelsus,  diacodium,  diascordium,  philonium,  and 
pills  of  houndstongue. 

31.  From  these  observations  certain  directions  or  advices 
may  be  drawn  for  the  prolongation  of  life,  according  to  this 
intention,  namely,  the  condensing  of  the  spirits  by  opiates. 

32.  From  youth  upwards,  therefore,  let  there  be  every  year 
a  kind  of  opiate  diet.  Let  it  be  taken  at  the  end  of  May;  for 
in  summer  the  spirits  are  most  wasted  and  weakened,  and 
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there  is  less  fear  of  cold  humours.  Let  the  opiate  be  of  a 
superior  Idnd^  not  so  strong  as  those  in  use,  either  as  to  the 
quantity  of  opium  or  to  the  proportion  of  very  hot  ingredients. 
Let  it  be  taken  hi  the  morning  between  sleeps.  Let  the  diet 
at  the  time  be  more  simple  and  sparing,  without  wine,  spices, 
or  things  that  produce  vapours.  Let  the  medicine  be  taken 
only  on  alternate  days,  and  be  continued,  for  a  fortnight. 
Such  directions  appear  to  me  to'  answer  the  intention  satis- 
factorily. 

33.  Opiates  may  not  only  be  taken  through  the  mouth,  but 
likewise  inhaled  in  the  form  of  smoke ;  but  it  should  be  such  as 
not  to  excite  the  expulsive  faculty  too  strongly,  nor  draw  out  the 
humours,  but  only  to  work  upon  the  spirits  within  the  brain  for 
a  short  time.  Wherefore  a  suffumigation  of  tobacco,  lign-aloes, 
dried  leaves  of  rosemary,  and  a  little  myrrh,  inhaled  in  the  morn- 
ing through  the  mouth  and  nostrils,  would  be  very  beneficiaL 

34.  In  thei  powerful  opiates,  as  theriacum,  mithridate,  and 
the  rest,  it  would  not  be  amiss,  especially  in  youth,  to  take  the 
distilled  waters  rather  than  the  bodies  themselves.  For  in 
distillation  the  vapour  rises,  while  the  heat  of  the  medicine 
generally  settles ;  and  distilled  waters  in  the  virtues  conveyed 
by  vapours  are  mostly  good,  in  others  weak. 

35.  Some  medicines  have  a  degree,  weak  and  secret,  and 
therefore  safe,  of  opiate  virtue.  These  impart  a  slow  and 
abundant  vapour,  but  not  malignant,  as  opiates  do.  And 
hence  they  do  not  put  the  spirits  to  flight,  but  yet  they  collect 
and  somewhat  thicken  them. 

36.  The  medicines  that  make  opiates  are,  first  of  all  saffiron 
and  its  flowers;  then  Indian  leaf,  ambergris,  a  preparation 
of  coriander  seed/  amomum  and  pseudamomum,  lignum  Bho' 
dium,  orange-flower  water,  or  better  still,  the  infusion  of  fresh 
orange-flowers  in  oil  of  almonds,  nutmegs  pricked  full  of  holes 
and  soaked  in  rose-water. 

37.  Though  opiates,  as  has  been  mentioned,  are  to  be  used 
seldom  and  at  certain  times,  yet  this  secondary  kind  may  be 
taken  frequently  and  in  daily  diet,  and  will  conduce  greatly 
to  the.  prolongation  of  life.  An  apothecary  of  Calicut,  by  the 
use  of  amber,  is  said  to  have  lived  160  years;  and  the  nobles  of 
Barbary,  where  the  common  people  are  short-lived,  are  found 
by  a  use  of  the  same  means  to  be  long-lived.  Our  own  an- 
cestors, who  were  longer-lived  than  we  are,  made  great  use  of 
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safion,  in  cakes,  broths,  and  the  like.  And  bo  much  for  the 
first  means  of  condensing  the  spirits ;  namely,  by  opiates  and 
their  subordinates. 

38.  I  now  come  to  inquire  into  the  second  way  of  con- 
densing the  spirits,  namely  by  cold.  For  condensation  is  the 
proper  work  of  cold;  and  it  is  done  without  any  malignity,  or 
unfriendly  quality.  The  operation,  therefore,  is  safer  than 
hj  opiates,  though  somewhat  less  powerful,  if  used  only  at 
intervals,  as  opiates  are.  But  then  since  it  may  be  used  in 
moderation  familiarly  and  as  a  part  of  daily  diet,  it  has  much 
more  power  than  opiates  to  prolong  life. 

39.  Refrigeration  of  the  spirits  takes  place  in  three  ways ; 
by  respiration,  by  vapours,  or  by  aliments.  Of  these  the  first 
ifl  the  best,  but  mostly  out  of  our  power;  the  second  likewise 
ifl  strong,  and  yet  within  our  reach ;  the  third  is  weak  and 
circuitous. 

40.  Air  clear  and  pure,  that  has  nothing  fuliginous  in  it 
before  it  is  inhaled  into  the  lungs,  and  not  much  exposed  to  the 
sun's  rays,  best  condenses  the  spirits.  Such  air  is  found  either 
on  dry  mountain  tops,  or  on  plains  open  to  the  wind,  yet  some- 
what sheltered  firom  the  6un« 

41.  With  regard  to  the  refrigeration  and  condensation  of 
spirits  by  vapours,  the  root  of  the  operation  I  place  in  nitre, 
u  a  thing  specially  created  for  this  purpose.  To  this  opinion 
I  am  led  by  the  following  considerations. 

42.  Nitre  is  a  kind  of  cold  aromatic,  as  is  apparent  to  the 
sense  itself.  For  it  bites  and  tries  the  tongue  and  palate  with 
cold,  as  aromatics  do  with  heat;  and  it  is  the  only  one,  as  far 
as  we  know,  that  does  this. 

43.  Almost  all  cold  things  (at  least  all  things  cold  properly, 
and  not  accidentally,  as  opium)  have  a  weak  and  poor  supply 
of  spirit;  and,  on  the  otiier  hand,  things  full  of  spirit  are 
almost  all  hot.  Nitre  is  the  only  body  found  in  the  vegetable 
world  which  abounds  with  spirit  and  yet  is  cold.  For  cam- 
pbor,  which  is  full  of  spirit,  and  yet  produces  the  efiects  of 
cold,  refrigerates  only  by  accident ;  inasmuch  as,  being  thin  and 
without  acrimony,  it  assists  perspiration  in  inflammations. 

44.  In  the  practice  of  congealing  and  freezing  fluids  that 
bas  lately  come  into  use,  by  applying  snow  and  ice  to  the 
exterior  of  the  vessel,  nitre  is  abo  used,  and  no  doubt  excites 
and  strengthens  the  congelation.     It  is  true  that  common  bay 
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8alt  is  likewise  used  for  this  purpose,  which  rather  supplies 
activity  to  the  cold  of  the  snow  than  gives  a  coldness  itself;  I 
have  heard  however  that  in  hot  countries,  where  there  is  no 
snow,  congelation  is  produced  by  nitre  alone ;  but  this  I  have 
not  proved. 

45.  Gunpowder,  which  consists  principally  of  nitre,  is  sdd, 
when  taken  in  a  draught,  to  inspire  courage,  and  to  be  often  used 
by  soldiers  and  sailors  before  a  battle,  as  opium  is  by  the  Turks. 

46.  Nitre  is  successfully  administered  in  burning  and  pesti- 
lential fevers  to  relieve  and  subdue  their  destructive  heats. 

47.  Nitre  in  gunpowder  has  evidently  a  great  aversion  to 
flame,  which  causes  that  wonderful  blast  and  explosion. 

48.  Nitre  is  found  to  be  as  it  were  th^  spirit  of  the  earth. 
For  it  is  most  certain  that  any  earth,  though  pure  and  unmixed 
with  nitrous  matter,  if  it  be  so  laid  up  and  covered  as  to  be  free 
from  the  rays  of  the  sun,  and  produce  no  vegetable  matter, 
will  collect  a  great  quantity  of  nitre.  And  from  this  it 
appears  that  the  spirit  of  nitre  is  inferior,  not  only  to  the  spirit 
of  animals,  but  also  to  the  spirit  of  vegetables. 

49.  Animals  that  drink  nitrous  water  evidently  grow  fat, 
which  is  a  sign  of  the  cold  in  nitre. 

50.  Land  is  most  enriched  by  nitrous  bodies ;  for  all  manure 
is  nitrous,  which  is  a  sign  of  the  spirit  in  nitre. 

51.  From  this  it  appears  that  the  human  spirits  can  be 
cooled  and  condensed  by  the  spirit  of  nitre,  and  made  more 
crude  and  less  eager.  As  therefore  strong  wines,  spices,  and 
the  like,  inflame  the  spirits  and  shorten  life,  so,  on  the  other 
hand,  nitre  composes  and  restrains  the  spirits  and  tends  to 
longevity. 

62.  Nitre  may  be  taken  in  food  with  salt — ten  parts  of  salt 
to  one  of  nitre ;  or  from  three  to  ten  grains  may  be  mixed  in 
morning  broths  or  draughts.  But  in  whatever  way  it  is  taken, 
if  it  only  be  in  moderation,  it  is  very  beneficial  to  longevity. 

53.  As  opium  plays  the  principal  part  in  condensing  the 
spirits  by  flight,  and  has  at  the  same  time  its  less  powerful  but 
safer  subordinates,  which  may  be  taken  more  frequently,  ^^^ 
in  greater  quantity,  as  was  before  mentioned;  so  Ukewifle 
nitre,  which  condenses  the  spirits  by  cold  and  (as  they  say 
now-ardays)  by  a  kind  otfrescour,  has  its  own  subordinates. 

54.  All  things  which  have  a  somewhat  earthy  smell,  lik® 
the  smell  of  pure  and  good  earth,  lately  turned  or  dug,  ar® 
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snbordiimtes  to  nitre.  The  principal  of  these  are  borage^ 
bugloesy  langne  de  bcDof,  bnmet,  strawberry  plants^  straw* 
berries,  raspberries,  raw  cucumbers,  raw  apples,  vine  leaves, 
yine  buds,  and  violets. 

55.  Next  to  these  come  those  which  have  a  certain  fresh- 
ness of  smell,  with  a  certain  inclination  to  heat,  yet  not  entirely 
deyoid  of  that  cooling  property.  Such  are  balm,  green  citrons, 
green  oranges,  distilled  rose-water,  roasted  pears,  and  pale,  red, 
and  musk  roses. 

56.  It  should  be  observed  that  the  subordinates  of  nitre 
farther  the  intention  better  in  a  raw  than  in  a  cooked  state ; 
because  that  spirit  of  cooling  is  dissipated  by  fire.  They  are 
Aerefore  best  taken  either  infused  in  liquid,  or  raw. 

57.  In  the  same  way  as  the  condensation  of  the  spirit  by 
tbe  subordinates,  of  opium  is  in  some  degree  performed  by 
smells,  so  likewise  is  that  caused  by  the  subordinates  of  nitre. 
Therefore  the  smell  of  the  pure  and  fresh  earth  in  following 
the  plough,  or  digging  or  weeding,  is  an  excellent  composer  of 
the  spirits.  Leaves  falling  in  woods  and  hedges  towards  the 
dose  of  autumn,  and  most  of  all  dying  strawberry  leaves, 
BQpply  a  good  coolness  to  the  spirits.  The  smell  of  violets, 
wallflowers,  bean-blossoms,  sweet  briar,  and  dary,  taken  while 
diey  are  growing,  is  of  a  like  nature. 

58.  I  knew  also  a  nobleman,  who  lived  to  a  great  age,  who 
every  morning,  directly  he  awoke,  had  a  clod  of  fresh  earth 
placed  beneath  his  nose  for  him  to  smell. 

59.  It  is  certain  that  the  cooling  and  tempering  of  the  blood 
^J  cold  things,  as  endive,  chicory,  hepatica,  purslane,  and  the 
filce,  do  as  a  consequence  cool  the  spirits  also ;  but  it  id  by  a 
bIow  and  indirect  process,  whereas  vapours  operate  imme- 
diately. 

So  much  then  for  the  condensation  of  the  spirits  by  cold. 
The  third  process  of  condensation  was  siud  to  be  by  that  which 
I  call  the  soothing  of  the  spirits ;  the  fourth,  by  the  quieting  of 
their  alacrity  and  over-activity. 

60.  All  things  soothe  the  spirits  that  are  pleasing  and 
friendly  to  them,  and  yet  do  not  excite  them  too  much  to  go 
forth ;  but  contrariwise  induce  a  state  in  which  the  spirits,  being 
M  it  were  contented  with  themselves,  enjoy  their  own  society, 
9xA  betake  themselves  to  their  proper  centre. 
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61.  If  yoa  recollect  the  things  before  set  down  as  snbor- 
dinates  to  opium  and  nitre,  there  is  no  need  of  further  inquiry 
on  this  subject 

62.  With  regard  to  the  quieting  of  the  violence  of  the  spirits, 
I  will  speak  of  it  presently  when  I  come  to  inquire  concerning 
their  motions*  Now,  therefore,  having  spoken  of  the  condensa- 
tion of  spirits  (which  belongs  to  the  substance  of  them),  I  come 
to  the  degree  of  heat  therein. 

63.  The  heat  of  the  spirits  should  be,  as  was  said,  of  that  kind 
which  is  robust  but  not  eager,  and  loves  rather  to  undermine 
tough  and  obstinate  parts  than  to  carry  off  the  weak  and  thin. 

64.  We  must  be  cautious  about  spices,  wine,  and  strong 
drink,  and  use  them  very  temperately,  with  intervals  of  absti- 
nence ;  and  so  likewise  with  regard  to  savory,  marjoram,  penny- 
royal, and  all  herbs  which  bite  and  bum  the  palate.  For  they 
supply  to  the  spirits  a  heat  not  operative  but  predatory. 

65.  Those  that  yield  a  robust  heat  are  principally  elecam- 
pane, garlic,  carduus  benedictus,  young  watercress,  germander, 
angelica,  zedoary,  vervain,  valerian,  myrrh,  spikenard,  elder 
flower,  and  chevriL  The  use  of  these  with  care  and  judgment, 
sometimes  in  food,  sometimes  in  medicines,  will  satisfy  this 
operation. 

66.  It  is  fortunate  likewise  that  the  grand  opiates  are  also 
of  great  service  to  this  operation,  in  that  they  yield  by  compo- 
sition such  a  heat  as  is  desired,  but  can  scarce  be  obtained,  from 
simples.  For  the  introduction  of  those  intensely  hot  things 
(as  spurge,  pellitory,  stachys-agra,  dragonwort,  pistachio  nut, 
castor  oil,  aristolochium,  opopanax,  ammoniac,  gum  resin,  and 
the  like,  which  cannot  be  taken  internally  by  themselves), 
to  counteract  the  narcotic  power  of  opium,  constitutes  that 
temper  of  medicine  which  is  now  required ;  as  is  well  shown  in 
this,  that  £heriacum,  mithiidate,  and  the  rest,  are  not  acrid  and 
do  not  bite  the  tongue,  but  have  only  a  slight  bitterness  and  a 
strong  scent,  and  only  betray  their  heat  in  the  stomach,  and  in 
their  subsequent  operations. 

67.  The  sexual  appetite  often  excited,  but. seldom  gratified, 
conduces  likewise  to  this  robust  heat  of  the  spirits ;  as  also  do 
some  other  passions,  of  which  I  will  speak  hereafter.  And  so 
much  for  the  heat  of  the  spirits  in  relation  to  the  prolongation 
of  life. 

68.  Of  the  quantity  of  the  spirits,  that  they  be  not  ex- 
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aberant^  and  given  to  ebullitions^  but  riaiher  stinted  and 
moderate  (for  a  small  flame  does  not  jfrej  so  much  as  a  large 
one),  the  inquiry  will  be  short. 

69.  It  seems  to  be  approved  by  experience  that  a  spare  and 
almost  Pythagorean  diet,  such  as  is  prescribed  by  the  stricter 
orders  of  monastic  life,  or  the  institutions  of  hennits,  which 
regarded  want  and  penury  as  their  rule,  produces  longevity. 

70.  To  this  kind  of  life  belong  water-drinking,  a  hard  couch, 
cold  air,  a  spare  diet  (that  is,  of  herbs,  fruits,  flesh,  and 
fish,  potted  and  salted  rather  than  fresh  and  hot),  a  hair  shirt, 
frequent  fastings,  frequent  watchingia,  few  sensual  pleasures, 
and  the  like.  For  all  these  diminish  the  spirits  and  reduce 
them  to  such  a  quantity  as  is  only  enough  for  the  offices  of 
life ;  whence  their  depredation  is  less. 

71.  But  if  the  diet  shall  be  a  little  more  generous,  and 
without  so  much  rigour  and  mortification,  yet  so  long  as  it  is 
regular  and  consistent,  it  produces  the  same  result  For  in 
flames  likewise  we  see  that  a  somewhat  greater  flange,  if  it  be 
steady  and  calm,  consumes  less  of  its  fuel  than  a  smaller  flame 
that  is  blown  about,  and  alternately  strong  and  weak.  The 
regimen  and  diet  of  Comaro  of  Venice  has  demonstrated  this 
well,  seeing  that  for  so  many  years  he  ate  and  drank  by  exact 
weight,  whereby  he  exceeded  100  years  of  age,  with  his 
strength  and  senses  unimpaired. 

72.  We  should  likewise  take  care  that  a  body  fully  nourished, 
and  not  reduced  by  any  of  these  spare  diets,  does  not  neglect 
a  seasonable  use  of  sexual  intercourse,  lest  the  spirits  grow  too 
fuU,  and  soften  and  destroy  the  body.  So  much  therefore  for 
a  moderate,  and  as  it  were  frugal,  quantity  of  spirits. 

73.  Next  follows  the  inquiry  for  restraining  the  motions  of 
the  spirits;  for  motion  evidendy  alternates  and  inflames  them. 
This  restraint  is  effected  in  three  ways;  namely,  by  sleep, 
by  avoiding  strong  labour,  too  much  exercise,  and  all  fatigue, 
and  by  controlling  uneasy  affections.  And  first  concerning 
sleep. 

74.  The  story  goes  that  Epimenides  slept  many  years  in  a 
cave  without  needing  any  food;  for  in  sleep  the  spirits  are 
less  predatory. 

75.  Experience  tells  us  that  some  animals,  as  dormice  and 
bats,  sleep  through  the  whole  winter  in  holes  and  comers ;  such 
power  has  sleep  to  stop  vital  consumption.     The  same  likewise 
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is  thought  to  be  the  case  with  bees  and  drones^  though  some- 
times deprived  of  their  honey ;  also  with  butterflies^  and  flies. 

76.  Sleep  after  dinner,  wherein  vapours  not  unpleasing  (as 
being  only  the  first  dews  of  food)  rise  to  the  head,  is  good  for 
the  spirits,  but  bad  and  prejudicial  to  all  other  things  that 
relate  to  the  health.  In  extreme  old  age  however  the  same 
principle  holds  with  regard  to  food  and  sleep,  for  both  should 
be  taken  frequently,  though  little  at  a  time.  And  at  the  very 
end  of  life,  mere  rest,  and  a  kind  of  perpetual  repose^  is  good, 
especially  in  the  winter. 

77.  But  as  moderate  sleep  tends  to  longevity,  so  much  more 
if  it  be  calm  and  undisturbed. 

78.  The  procurers  of  calm  sleep  are  violets,  lettuce  (espe- 
cially when  boiled),  syrup  of  dry  roses,  saffiron,  balm,  apples 
eaten  at  bedtime,  and  a  malmsey  toast,  especially  if  first  infiised 
in  musk  roses.  It  would  be  useAil  therefore  to  make  up 
some  pill  or  small  draught  of  these  compounds,  and  take  it 
familiarly.  Things  likewise  which  dose  up  firmly  the  mouth 
of  the  stomach,  as  a  preparation  of  coriander  seed,  quinces, 
and  roast  pears,  induce  sound  sleep.  But  above  all  for  young 
men,  and  especially  for  those  who  have  strong  stomachs,  a  good 
drink  of  cold  water  at  bedtime  is  benefidaL 

ii^iinction.  Of  voluntary  or  procured  trances,  and  oi 
thoughts  intent  and  profoimd  (provided  they  are  not  un- 
comfortable), I  know  nothing  certain.  They  contribute  no 
doubt  to  this  intention,  and  condense  the  spirits,  even  more 
powerfully  than  sleep;  seeing  they  lull  and  suspend  the 
senses  as  much,  or  even  more.  Of  these  make  further 
inquiry.     And  so  much  for  sleep. 

79.  With  regard  to  motion  and  exercises;  fetigue  and  all 
motion  and  exercise  that  is  too  rapid  and  violent,  as  running, 
games  at  ball,  fencing,  and  the  like,  are  injurious;  as  also  those 
exercises  in  which  our  strength  is  exerted  and  strained  to  the 
uttermost,  as  leaping,  wrestling,  and  the  like.  For  it  is  certain 
that  the  spirits  being  distressed  either  by  swiftness  of  the  mo- 
tion or  extreme  efibrts,  become  afterwards  more  active  and 
predatory.  On  the  other  hand,  exercises  which  provoke  a  mo- 
tion tolerably  strong,  yet  not  too  rapid,  or  requiring  the  utter- 
most strength,  such  as  dancing,  archery,  riding,  playing  at 
bowls,  and  the  like,  are  not  injiufious  but  rather  beneficial. 
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I  now  come  to  the  affections  and  passions  of  the  mlnd^  to 
see  which  of  them  are  prejudicial  to  longevity^  which  profit- 
able. 

80.  Great  joys  attenuate  and  diffuse  the  spirits,  and  shorten 
life;  ordinary  cheerfulness  strengthens  the  spirits,  by  calling 
them  out,  and  yet  not*  wasting  them. 

81«  Sensual  impressions  of  joys  are  bad;  ruminations  of  joys 
in  the  memory,  or  apprehensions  of  them  in  hope  or  imagina- 
tion, are  good. 

82.  Joy  suppressed  and  sparingly  communicated  comforts 
the  spirits  more  than  joy  indulged  and  published. 

83.  Grief  and  sadness,  if  devoid  of  fear,  and  not  too  keen, 
rather  prolong  life;  for  these  contract  the  spirits,  and  are  a 
kind  of  condensation. 

84.  Great  fears  shorten  life.  For  though  both  grief  and 
fear  distress  the  spirit,  yet  grief  causes  only  a  simple  contrac- 
tion ;  whereas  fear,  through  cares  respecting  the  remedy  and 
hopes  intermixed,  causes  a  turmoil  and  vexation  of  the  spirits. 

S5.  Suppressed  anger  is  likewise  a  kind  of  vexation,  and 
makes  the  spirit  to  prey  upon  the  juices  of  the  body.  But 
anger  indulged  and  let  loose  is  beneficial,  like  those  medicines 
which  induce  a  robust  heat 

86.  Envy  is  the  worst  passion,  and  preys  on  the  spirits, 
which  again  prey  on  the  body.  And  it  is  so  much  the  worse, 
because  it  is  always  at  work,  and  (as  they  say)  keeps  no  holi- 
days. 

87.  Compassion  for  another  man's  misfortune,  which  does 
not  appear  likely  to  befall  ourselves,  is  good.  But  tiiat  which 
may  by  some  similitude  be  reflected  on  the  person  pitying  is 
bad,  because  it  excites  fear. 

88.  A  light  shame  hurts  not,  because  it  slightly  contracts 
the  spirits  and  then  difiuses  them;  and  therefore  bashful  persons 
are  generally  long-lived.  But  shame  for  a  great  disgrace,  and 
of  long  continuance,  contracts  the  spirits  even  to  suffocation, 
and  is  pernicious. 

89.  Love,  if  not  unfortunate,  and  too  deeply  wounding,  is 
a  kind  of  joy,  and  is  subject  to  the  same  laws  as  were  laid  down 
for  joy. 

90.  Hope  is  of  all  affections  the  most  useful,  and  contributes 
most  to  prolong  life,  if  it  be  not  too  often  disappointed,  but 
feed  the  imagination  with  the  prospect  of  good,     They  tbere- 
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fore  who  set  up  and  propose  some  definite  end  as  their  mark:  in 
life^  and  continually  and  gradually  advance  thereto,  are  mostly 
long-lived ;  insomuch  that  when  they  arrive  at  the  summit  of 
their  hopes,  and  have  nothing  more  to  look  forward  to,  they 
commonly  droop  and  do  not  long  survive;  so  that  hope  appears 
to  be  a  kind  of  leaf 'joy ^  which  may  be  spread  out  over  a  vast 
surface  like  gold. 

91.  Admiration  and  light  contemplation  are  of  very  great 
effect  in  prolonging  life.    For  they  detain  the  spirits  on  pleasing 
subjects,  and  do  not  permit  them  to  become  tumultuous,  un- 
quiet, and  morose.     And  hence  all  contemplators  of  nature, 
who  had  so  many  and  such  great  wonders  to  admire,  as  I>e- 
mocritus,  Plato,  Parmenides,  and  Apollonius,  were  long-lived. 
The  rhetoricians  likewise,  who  did  but  taste  matters  lightly, 
and  busied  themselves  rather  about  light  of  speech  than   the 
darkness  of  things,  as  Gorgias,  Protagoras,  Isocrates,  and  Se- 
neca, were  long-lived.     And  certainly  as  old  men  are  gene- 
rally talkative  and  garrulous,  so  talkative  persons  very  often 
grow  to  a  great  age ;  for  it  betokens  a  light  contemplation,  and 
one  that  does  not  greatly  distress  or  vex  the  spirits ;  whereas 
subtle,  acute,. and  eager  inquisition  shortens  life;  for  it  fatigues 
and  preys  upon  the  spirits. 

So  much  then  for  the  motion  of  the  spirits  by  the  affections 
of  the  mind.  But  I  will  add  some  other  general  observations  on 
the  spirits,  which  do  not  fall  under  the  preceding  division. 

92.  Particular  care  should  be  taken  that  the  spirits  are  not 
too  often  dissolved.  For  attenuation  precedes  dissolution,  and 
the  spirit  once  attenuated  is  not  easily  recovered  again  and  con- 
densed.  Dissolution  is  caused  by  too  great  labours,  too  violent 
affections  of  the  mind,  too  profuse  perspirations,  too  large  eva- 
cuations, warm  baths,  and  intemperate  or  unseasonable  gratifi- 
cation of  lust;  also  by  too  many  cares  and  disquietudes,  and 
anxious  expectations;  and  lastly  by  malignant  diseases,  and 
severe  pains  and  anguish  of  the  body.  All  which  should  (as 
indeed  the  common  physicians  advise)  be  as  far  as  possible 
avoided. 

93.  The  spirits  are  delighted  both  with  things  accustomed, 
and  with  things  new.  But  it  contributes  wonderfully  to 
preserve  the  vigour  of  the  spirits  if  we  neither  use  customary 
things  till  they  glut,  nor  new  things  before  we  feel  a  lively 
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and  vi^rons  appelate  for  them.     Care  and  judgment  there* 
fore  should  be  employed  to  break  off  customs  before  they  be- 
come tiresome;  and  to  eurb  the  desire  of  new  things  for  a 
Beaaon  tiU  it  becomes  more  strong  and  quick.     Moreover^  the 
cooTBe  of  life  should^  if  possible^  be  so  ordered  that  it  may  have 
many  and  yarious  restorations;  and  the  spirits  may  not  grow 
torpid  by  perpetual  intercourse  with  the  same  things.    For 
though  Seneca^  said  weU,  **  A  fool  is  always  beginning  to 
live/  yet  this  folly,  like  many  others,  contributes  to  longevity. 
94.  It  is  to  be  observed  with  regard  to  the  spirits  (although  the 
contrary  coarse  be  conunonly  followed),  that  when  men  perceive 
their  spirits  to  be  in  a  good,  calm,  and  healthy  state  (which 
may  be  known  by  a  quiet  and  cheerful  disposition  of  mind), 
they  should  cherish  and  not  change  them ;  but  if  the  spirits  are 
in  a  disturbed  and  untoward  state  (as  will  be  shown  by  sadness, 
heaviness,  and  other  indisposition  of  mind),  they  should  at  once 
subdue  and  alter  them.     Now  the  spirits  are  continued  in  the 
game  state  by  restraint  of  the  affections,  temperance  of  diet, 
abstinence  from  sexual  intercourse,  refraining  from  labour,  and 
moderate  rest.     They  are  overpowered  and  altered  by  the 
contrary ;  namely,  by  violent  affections,  profuse  feasting,  im- 
moderate indulgence  of  the  sexual  appetite,  arduous  labours, 
intense  study,  and  business.     It  is  however  the  common  prac- 
tice of  men,  when  they  are  the  most  merry  and  best  disposed, 
to  apply  themselves  most  to  feasting,  love,  labour,  contentions, 
and  business.    But  if  a  man  should  wish  for  long  life,  he  ought 
(though  it  may  seem  strange)  to  adopt  the  contrary  system ; 
for  good  spirits  should  be  cherished  and  continued,  spirits  ill 
disposed  should  be  discharged  and  altered. 

95.  Ficinus  says  well,  ^'  That  old  men,  to  comfort  their 
spirits,  should  frequently  recall  and  ruminate  on  the  acts  of 
their  childhood  and  youdi." '  Such  remembrance  is  no  doubt 
the  peculiar  recreation  of  all  old  men ;  and  hence  it  is  that 
they  delight  in  the  society  of  their  old  schoolfellows,  and  love 
to  visit  the  places  of  their  education.  Vespasian  indeed  had 
this  feeling  so  strong,  that  when  he  was  emperor  he  could  no 
^ay  bring  himself  to  change  his  father's  house,  humble  though 
it  was,  lest  he  should  lose  sight  of  familiar  objects  and  the 
recollection  of  his  boyhood.    Nay,  he  used  on  holidays  to  drink 

>  Sen.  Epi.  13.  *  ndnui,  De  Vit.  Fkod.  8. 
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out  of  a  wooden  cup^  lipped  with  silver,  which  had  belonged 
to  his  grandmother.^ 

96.  The  thing  above  all  others  most  pleadng  to  the  spirits 
is  a  continual  advance  to  the  better.  Youth  and  manhood 
should  therefore  be  so  ordered  as  to  leave  new  comforts  for  old 
age,  whereof  the  principal  is  moderate  rest.  And  therefore  old 
men  in  honourable  places  who  do  not  retire  to  a  life  of  leisure, 
offer  violence  to  themselves.  A  remarkable  instance  of  this  is 
found  in  the  case  of  Cassiodorus,  who  had  so  much  authority 
with  the  Gothic  kings  of  Italy  that  he  appeared  to  be  the  soul 
and  life  of  their  affairs;  yet  afterwards,  when  nearly  eighty 
years  of  age,  he  retired  into  a  monastery,  where  he  lived  to  be 
a  hundred.  Herein,  however,  two  cautions  are  required;  one, 
that  they  do  not  wait  till  the  body  is  entirely  worn  out  and 
diseased,  for  in  such  bodies  all  change,  even  for  the  better, 
accelerates  death ;  the  other,  that  they  do  not  give  themselves 
up  to  mere  inertness,  but  have  something  to  entertain  the 
minds  and  thoughts  in  a  quiet  way ;  for  which  the  best  kind  of 
amusement  is  reading,  and  next  building  and  planting. 

97.  Lastly,  the  same  action,  endeavour,  and  labour,  which  if 
undertaken  cheerfully  and  with  good  will  refreshes  the  spirits, 
if  it  be  attended  with  aversion  and  dislike  preys  upon  and 
prostrates  them.  It  will  therefore  promote  longevity  if  a  man 
either  so  arrange  his  life  that  it  shall  be  free,  and  pass  as  he 
likes,  or  else  obtain  such  command  over  hia  mind  ihat,  what- 
ever necessity  fortune  may  impose,  it  may  rather  lead  than 
drag  him. 

98.  Nor  must  it  be  forgotten,  as  bearing  on  the  government 
of  the  affections,  that  especial  care  is  to  be  paid  to  the  mouth 
of  the  stomach,  chiefly  to  prevent  it  from  being  too  much 
relaxed.  For  this  part  has  more  power  over  the  affections, 
especially  the  daily  ones,  than  either  the  heart  or  the  brain ; 
excepting  only  such  as  are  caused  by  powerful  vapours,  as  in 
drunkenness  and  melancholy. 

99.  So  much  then  for  the  operation  upon  the  spirits,  that 
they  may  retain  their  youth  and  renew  their  freshness ;  which  I 
have  paid  the  more  attention  to,  because  physicians  and  other 
authors  are  mostly,  silent  on  these  operations ;  but  principally 
because  the  operation  upon  the  sphrits  for  the  renewal  of  them 

>  Sueton.  in  Vesp.  2. 
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is  the  easiest  and  most  oompendious  way  to  the*  prolongation  of 
fife.  And  it  is  most  compendious  tor  two  reasons;  the  one, 
because  the  spirits  act  compendiously  on  the  body ;  the  other, 
because  vapours  and  affections  act  compendiously  On  the  spirits; 
so  that  these  go  to  their  end  as  it  were  in  a  straight  line,  other 
dungs  more  circuitously* 

EL 

THS  OPERATION  UPON  THB  BX0LU8ION  OP  THE  AIB. 
ThtEisiartf. 

1«  Exclusion  of  the  external  air  tends  in  two  ways  to  pro- 
long life.  First,  because  most  of  all  things,  next  to  the  in- 
ternal spirit,  the  external  air  (although  it  is  as  life  to  the 
human  spirit,  and  contributes  very  much  to  health)  preys 
upon  the  juices  of  the  body  and  hastens  its  desiccation ;  whence 
ihe  exclusion  of  the  air  conduces  to  longevity. 

2.  The  second  effect  of  the  exclusion  of  the  ur  is  much 
more  deep  and  subtle ;  namely,  that  the  body  being  closed  up, 
and  not  perspiring,  detains  the  spirit  within,  and  turns  it  upon 
the  harder  parts  of  the  body,  which  are  thereby  rendered  soft 
and  tender. 

3.  The  reason  of  this  process  is  explained  in  the  desiccation 
of  inanimate  bodies.  And  it  may  be  taken  for  an  infiEdfible 
axiom,  that  the  emission  of  the  spirit  dries  bodies,  but  the 
detention  thereof  melts  and  softens  them.  And  it  may  be 
further  assumed  that  all  heat  properly  attenuates  and  moistens, 
but  contracts  and  dries  only  by  accident. 

4.  A  life  in  caves  and  holes,  where  the  rays  of  the  sun  do 
not  enter,  may  perhaps  tend  to  longevity ;  for  the  air  of  itself, 
unexcited  by  heat,  has  not  much  power  to  prey  upon  the  body. 
Certainly,  on  looking  back,  it  appears  from  many  remains  and 
mouTunents  that  the  size  and  stature  of  men  were  anciently 
much  greater  than  they  have  been  since,  as  in  Sicily  and  some 
other  places;  and  such  men  generally  lived  in  caves.  Now 
there  is  some  aflSnity  between  length  of  age  and  largeness  of 
limbs.  The  cave  of  Epimenides  likewise  passes  current  among 
the  fables.  And  I  suspect  that  the  life  of  the  colunmar  ancho- 
rites was  something  like  the  life  in  caves,  for  there  neither  the 
rays  of  the  sun  penetrated,  nor  did  the  air  admit  of  great  changes 
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or  inequalities.  It  is  certain  that  both  the  SimeonB,  Daniel 
^aba,  and  other  stylites^  were  very  long-lived.  Modem  an- 
chorites likewise^  shut  up  within  walls  or  pillarsj  are  often 
found  long-lived. 

5.  Next  to  the  life  in  caves  is  the  life  on  mountains.  For 
as  the  heat  of  the  sun  does  not  penetrqte  into  caves^  so  on  the 
tops  of  mountains^  where  there  is  no  reflection,  it  has  less 
power.  But  this  must  be  understood  of  mountidns  where  the 
air  is  clear  and  pure ;  that  is,  where  from  the  dryness  of  the 
vallies  mists  and  vapours  do  not  aseend ;  as  in  the  mountwis 
that  surround  Barbary,  where,  even  at  the  present  day,  men 
often  live  150  years,  as  I  have  observed  before. 

6.  Now 'air  of  this  kind  in  caves  and  mountains  has  of 
its  own  nature  little  or  no  predatory  power.  But  air  such  as 
ours  is,  rendered  predatory  by  the  heat  of  the  sun,  should 
as  much  as  possible  be  ezduded  from  the  body. 

7.  The  air  is  kept  off  and  excluded  in  two  ways ;  first,  by 
closing  the  pores ;  secondly,  by  filling  them  up. 

8.  Closing  of  the  pores  is  assisted  by  coldness  of  the  air 
itself,  by  nakedness,  which  hardens  the  skin,  by  washing  in 
cold  water,  and  by  astringents  applied  to  the  skin,  as  mastich, 
myrrh,  and  myrtle. 

9.  But  this  operation  will  be  much  better  served  by  baths, 
seldom  used  however  (especially  in  summer),  consisting  of  such 
astringent  mineral  waters  as  may  be  safely  applied ;  such  as 
chalybeate  and  vitriol  waters;  for  these  powerfully  contract 
the  skin. 

10.  As  for  filling  up  the  pores,  paints  and  such  like  thick 
unctuous  substances,  and  (which  may  be  most  conveniently 
used)  oil  and  fat  things,  no  less  preserve  the  substance  of  the 
body  than  oil  colours  and  varnish  preserve  wood. 

11.  The  ancient  Britons  painted  themselves  with  woad,  and 
were  extremely  long-lived.  The  Picts  likewise  had  the  same 
custom,  and  are  even  supposed  by  some  to  have  derived  their 
name  from  it. 

12.  At  this  day  the  natives  of  Bra^  and  Virginia  use  to 
paint  themselves,  and  are  said,  especially  the  former,  to  be 
very  long-lived;  insomuch  that  five  years  ago  the  French 
Jesuits  met  with  some  of  them  who  remembered  the  building 
of  Femamburg,  which  happened  120  years  before^  they  bebg 
then  grown  up. 
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13.  Johannes  de  Tempoiibas,  who  is  said  to  have  reached 
the  age  of  three  hundred^  on  being  asked  how  he  had  preserved 
himself^  is  reported  to  have  answered^ ''  By  oil  without^  and 
honey  within." 

14.  The  Irish,  espedally  the  wild  Irish,  are,  even  to  this 
day,  Yery  long-lived.  In  tmth,  they  say  that  within  these 
few  years  the  Countess  of  Desmond  lived  to  140,  and  shed 
her  teeth  three  times.  Now  the  Irish  have  a  custom  of  stand- 
ing naked  before  the  fire,  and  rubbing  and  as  it  were  pickling 
themselves  with  old  salt  butter. 

15.  These  same  Irish  are  accustomed  to  wear  slurts  and 
linen  rubbed  with  saffiron,  which,  though  it  was  introduced 
to  prevent  putrefaction,  yet  I  consider  tends  to  lengthen  life. 
For  safiron  is  the  best  thing  I  know  for  the  skin,  and  to  com- 
fort llie  flesh,  seeing  it  is  a  wonderful  astringent,  and  has  be* 
sides  an  oiliness  and  subtle  heat  without  any  acrimony.  Indeed 
I  remember  an  Englishman  who,  on  crossing  the  Channel  with 
a  bag  of  saffron,  to  avoid  paying  duty,  carried  it  for  conceal- 
ment around  his  stomach,  and  although  before  he  had  always 
been  very  sea-sick,  he  was  this  time  quite  well  and  felt  no 
nausea. 

16.  Hippocrates'  advises  to  wear  clean  clothes  next  to  the 
skin  in  winter,  but  foul  and  smeared  witii  oil  in  summer.  The 
reason  whereof  appears  to  be,  tiiat  in  summer  tiie  spirits 
exhale  most,  and  tiierefore  the  pores  of  the  skin  should  be 
stopped. 

17.  I  judge  therefore  that  to  anoint  the  skin  externally 
with  oil,  either  of  olives  or  sweet  almonds,  contributes  above 
everything  to  longevity.  The  anointing  should  take  place 
every  morning  on  rising;  the  oil  should  be  mixed  with  a  littie 
bay  salt  or  saffiron.  It  should  be  done  lightiy  with  wool  or  a 
soft  sponge,  so  as  not  to  drop  upon  the  body,  but  only  to 
touch  and  moisten  the  skin. 

18.  It  is  certain  that  all  liquids,  even  tiiose  of  an  oily  nature, 
if  in  large  quantities,  draw  something  out  of  the  body ;  but,  on 
the  other  hand,  in  small  quantities  they  are  absorbed  by  the 
body.  The  anointing  therefore,  as  I  said,  should  be  light,  or 
the  shirt  itself  should  be  smeared  with  oiL 

19.  It  may  perhaps  be  objected  that  tiiis  anointing  with 

1  Hlppocr.  de  Salubrt  Dicta. 
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oil  here  recommended  (though  it  has  never  been  naed  by  onr- 
selyes^  and  haa  been  left  off  by  the  Italians)  was  formerly 
familiar  to  the  Greeks  and  BomanSj  and  part  of  their  diet; 
and  yet  they  were  not  more  long-lived  than  the  men  of  this 
age.  But  to  this  it  may  be  justly  answered,  that  oil  was  only 
used  after  bathing,  except  perhaps  by  the  athletes ;  and  hot 
baths  are  as  contrary  to  this  operation  as  anointings  are  favour- 
able to  it;  for  the  former  opens  while  the  latter  closes  the 
pores.  Baths  therefore,  without  subsequent  anointing,  are 
very  bad;  but  anointing  without  bathing  very  good.  Besides, 
this  anointing  was  practised  rather  as  a  luxury,  or  (to  view  it 
in  its  best  light)  for  the  sake  of  health ;  and  with  no  relation 
to  longevity.  Therefore  they  at  the  same  time  used  precious 
ointments,  which,  though  agreeable  and  pleasant  in  themselves, 
are  hurtful  to  this  intention  by  reason  of  their  heat ;  so  that 
Viigil  was  right  in  speaking  of  the  use  of  casia  as  corrupting 
the  use  of  clear  oiL^ 

20.  Anointing  with  oil  in  winter  contributes  to  health  by 
excluding  the  cold;  in  sununer,  it  helps  to  detain  the  spirits 
and  prevent  the  dissolution  of  them,  and  to  repel  the  force  of 
the  air,  which  is  then  most  predatory. 

21.  Anointing  with  oil  being  one  of  the  most  powerful  ope- 
rations to  advance  longevity,  I  have  thought  it  right  to  add 
some  cautions,  lest  it  endanger  the  health.  These  are  four 
in  number,  answering  to  the  four  inconveniences  which  may 
follow  thereon. 

22.  The  first  inconvenience  is,  that  by  keeping  in  perspi- 
rations it  may  engender  diseases,  from  excrementitious  humours. 
The  remedy  to  be  employed  for  this  is  by  purges  and  clysters, 
so  that  a  proper  discharge  may  be  obtained.  For  it  is  certain 
that  discharge  by  perspiration  is  mostly  good  for  the  health, 
but  bad  for  longevity.  But  moderate  purgatives  act  upon  the 
humours,  and  not  as  perspiration  does,  upon  the  spirits. 

23.  The  second  inconvenience  is,  that  it  may  make  the  body 
hot  and  inflamed.  For  the  spirit  being  shut  in  and  prevented 
from  perspiring  is  more  fervent  The  remedy  for  this  is  a  diet 
mostly  of  a  cooling  nature,  and  medicines  with  cooling  pro- 
perties to  be  taken  at  certain  times.  But  of  these  I  will  pre- 
sently inquire  in  the  operation  upon  the  blood. 

■  Nee  casIa  Uquldl  comimpitar  tutu  iAiyt^  Gwrg.  U.  466. 
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24.  The  third  inconTenieiioe  is,  that  it  may  oppress  the 
head.  For  all  dosiiig  of  the  pores  externally  strikes  back  the 
Yafonrsy  and  sends  them  to  the  head.  This  may  be  completely 
remedied  by  pnigatiyes^  especially  clysters,  by  firmly  closing 
the  mouth  of  the  stomach  with  astringents,  by  combing  and 
robbing  the  head,  and  also  washing  it  with  conyenient  lies  to 
cause  an  exhalation,  and  by  not  neglecting  good  and  suitable 
exercise  to  create  a  slight  perspiration  from  the  skin. 

25.  The  fourth  inconvenience  is  a  more  subtle  evil ;  namely, 
that  the  spirit  detained  by  the  closing  of  the  pores  may  pos- 
nbly  multiply  itself  too  much;  because,  when  it  does  not 
escape^  and  new  spirit  is  being  continually  generated,  the  spirit 
increases  too  much,  and  may  thus  become  more  predatory 
on  the  body.  But  this  is  not  exactly  the  case ;  for  all  spirit 
(which  like  flame  is  fanned  by  motion)  by  being  shut  up 
becomes  languid,  and  therefore  less  active  and  less  able  to 
propagate  itself;  hotter,  no  doubt,  as  flame  is,  but  slow  in 
motion.  But  tiiis  inconvenience  also  may  be  remedied  by  an 
occamonal  mixture  of  cooling  medicines,  as  roses  and  myrtie, 
with  the  oiL  For  all  hot  tilings  are  to  be  absolutely  avoided, 
as  was  observed  witii  regard  to  cinnamon. 

26.  It  is  likewise  beneficial  to  wear  next  the  skin  garments 
which  have  in  them  something  unctuous  or  oily,  and  not 
watery,  for  tiiey  draw  less  out  of  the  body.  And  in  this 
respect  woollen  garments  are  better  than  linen ;  at  least  it  is 
certain  in  the  spirits  of  odours,  that  scented  powders  lose  tiieir 
smell  much  sooner  in  linen  than  in  wooL  Linen  therefore, 
though  pleasant  to  the  touch  and  in  respect  of  cleanness,  is  to 
be  suspected  for  tins  operation. 

27.  The  wild  Irish,  when  they  are  taken  ill,  do  nothing 
more  tiian  take  the  sheets  off  the  beds,  and  wrap  tiiemselves  in 
tiie  blankets. 

28.  Some  assert  that  they  derived  much  benefit  to  their 
health  by  wearing  under  their  shirts,  and  next  the  skin, 
drawers  and  waistcoats  of  scarlet  flannel. 

29.  It  should  be  observed  also  that  air  accustomed  to  tiie 
body  preys  upon  it  less  than  new  and  frequently  changed  air; 
and  therefore  poor  people,  who  always  live  at  home  by  their 
own  firesides,  and  do  not  change  their  abodes,  are  generally 
long-lived.  But  for  the  other  operations  I  esteem  a  change 
of  air  to  be  beneficial,  especially  where  the  spirits  are  not 
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altogether  sluggish;  but  a  mean  should  be  used  that  may 
meet  both  cases.  And  this  may  be  done  by  changing  our 
place  of  abode  at  stated  times,  at  the  four  seasons  of  the 
year,  to  suitable  localities ;  that  so  the  body  may  neither  tra- 
vel too  much,  nor  rest  too  long  at  home.  And  so  much  for 
operations  by  exclusion  of  the  air,  and  avoiding  its  predatory 
action. 

m. 

the  operation  upon  the  blood,  and  the  heat,  which 
<;reate3  blood. 

The  History. 

1.  The  two  subsequent  operations  are  as  it  were  the  con- 
verse of  the  two  preceding,  and  are  related  to  them  as  passives 
to  actives.  For  the  two  preceding  tend  to  make  the  spirit  and 
the  air  less  depredatory  in  their  actions;  the  two  latter  to 
make  the  blood  and  the  juice  of  the  body  less  liable  to  be 
preyed  on.  But  as  the  blood  is  that  which  irrigates  the  juices 
and  members,  and  prepares  them,  I  will  place  the  operation 
upon  the  blood  first,  and  give  three  precepts  concerning  it ; 
being  few  in  number,  but  of  great  efficacy. 

2.  First,  there  is  no  doubt  but  that  if  the  blood  be  brought 
to  a  cooler  temper  it  will  be  the  less  easily  dissipated.  But 
49inGe  cold  things  taken  through  the  mouth  agree  ill  with 
many  of  the  other  intentions,  it  will  be  better  to  find  some 
other  things  that  are  free  from  these  inconveniences ;  and  these 
are  two  in  number. 

3.  The  one  is  the  u£e  of  clysters,  especially  in  youth,  not 
^t  all  purgative  or  abstergent,  but  only  cooling  and  slightly 
aperietit  Of  these  the  best  are  made  from  the  juices  of 
lettuce,  purslane,  hepatica,  the  greater  houseleek,  and  the 
mucilage  of  the  seed  of  fleawort,  with  some  mild  opening 
decoction,  and  the  mixture  of  a  little  camphor.  But  in  old 
age  let  houseleek  and  purslane  be  omitted,  and  the  juice  of 
borage,  endive,  and  the  like  be  substituted  in  their  place. 
And  let  the  clysters  be  retained  as  long  as  possible,  that  is,  for 
an  hour  or  more. 

4.  The  other  is,  the  use,  especially  in  summer,  of  fresh  water 
baths,  only  just  lukewarm,  with   no    emollients  at  all^  as 
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mallows,  dog's  mercttry,  milk  and  the  like;  but  rather  with  a 
moderate  quantity  of  new  whey  and  roses. 

5.  Bat  the  chief  point  and  novelty  of  the  thing  that  I  advise 
is  this :  before  bathing  anoint  the  body  with  oil  mixed  with  some 
thickening  substance,  that  the  cooling  property  may  be  received, 
the  water  repelled,  and  yet  the  pores  of  the  body  may  not  be 
shut  too  closely.  For  when  the  external  cold  shuts  up  the 
body  strongly,  it  is  so  far  from  promoting  coldness,  that  it 
even  prevents  it,  and  excites  heat. 

6.  Bladders  filled  with  decoctions  and  cooling  juices,  and 
applied  to  the  abdomen,  produce  a  similar  effect.  For  this 
also  is  a  kind  of  bathing,  where  the  body  of  the  liquor  is 
mostly  excluded,  and  only  the  cooling  property  received. 

7*  There  remains  the  third  precept,  which  relates  not  to  the 
quality,  but  to  the  substance  of  the  blood ;  to  make  it  more 
firm,  less  eadly  dissipated,  and  less  subject  to  the  heat  of  the 
spirit* 

8.  There  is  no  confidence  at  the  present  day  in  the  use  of 
gold -leaf  or  filings,  or  powder  of  pearls,  gems  and  coral,  or  the 
like,  except  so  far  as  they  may  satisfy  the  present  operation. 
Certainly  as  tlie  Arabs,  Greeks,  and  modems  have  attributed 
such  powers  to  these  medicines,  it  would  seem  that  there  must 
be  something  in  what  so  many  men  have  proved  and  observed. 
Laying  aside  therefore  all  fantastic  notions  concerning  them,  I 
fnlly  believe,  that  if  something  could  be  infused  in  very  small 
portions  into  the  whole  substance  of  blood,  over  which  the 
action  of  the  spirit  and  heat  should  have  little  or  no  power,  it 
would  stop  not  only  all  putrefaction,  but  arefaction  likewise, 
and  be  very  effectual  in  prolonging  life.  In  this  however 
several  cautions  are  required.  First,  that  the  particles  be  re- 
duced to  an  extreme  fineness;  secondly,  that  such  hard  and 
solid  things  be  free  from  all  malignant  qualities,  lest  when 
they  are  dispersed  and  concealed  in  the  veins,  they  work  some 
mischief;  thirdly,  that  they  be  never  taken  with  food,  nor  so  as 
to  remain  long,  lest  they  create  dangerous  obstructions  about 
the  mesentery ;  fourthly,  that  they  be  used  seldom,  lest  they 
congregate  and  collect  in  the  veins. 

9.  Let  them  therefore  be  taken  on  an  empty  stomach,  in 
white  wine  mixed  with  a  little  oil  of  almonds,  and  use  bodily 
exercise  immediately  after  the  draught 

10.  For  the  simples  which  may  satisfy  this  operation,  thred 
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will  be  enough ;  namely^  gold,  pearls,  and  coral.  For  all  me- 
tals except  gold  have  some  pernicious  quality  in  their  volatile 
part,  neither  can  they  be  beaten  out  so  finely  as  gold-lead 
And  transparent  and  glass-like  gems  I  dislike,  as  I  siud  before, 
for  fear  of  corrosion. 

11.  But  in  my  opinion,  the  safer  and  more  effectual  means 
would  be  the  use  of  woods  in  infusions  and  decoctions ;  for 
these  have  power  enoil^h  in  them  to  give  firmness  to  the  blood, 
yet  have  not  the  same  danger  of  causing  obstructions.  But 
they  are  most  to  be  commended  because  they  may  be  taken  at 
meals;  whence  they  will  obtain  an  easier  entrance  into  the 
yeins,  and  will  not  pass  off  with  the  refuse. 

12.  The  woods  suited  for  this  purpose  are  sandal,  oak,  and 
Tine;  for  I  reject  the  hotter  woods,  and  such  as  are  at  all 
resinous.  Yet  to  these  I  may  add  the  dry  and  woody  stalks  of 
rosemary,  which  is  a  shrub  as  durable  as  many  trees ;  and  like- 
wise the  dry  and  woody  stalks  of  ivy,  but  not  in  such  a 
quantity  as  to  create  an  unpleasant  taste. 

13.  Let  these  woods  be  taken,  either  boiled  in  broths,  or 
infused  in  new  wine,  or  beer,  before  it  has  settled.  If  in 
broths  (as  is  the  case  in  guaiacum  and  the  like),  let  them 
always  be  infused  for  a  long  time  before  they  are  boiled,  that 
the  firmer  part  of  the  wood  as  well  as  the  looser  may  be  drawn 
out  Ash-wood,  though  used  for  cups,  I  regard  with  suspicion. 
And  so  much  for  the  operation  upon  the  blood* 

IV. 

THE  OPERATION  UPON  THE  JUICES  OP  THE  BODY. 

The  History. 

\.  There  are  two  kinds  of  bodies,  as  has  been  observed  in 
the  inquiry  concerning  inanimate  bodies,  which  are  consumed 
with  difficulty;  namely,  the  hard  and  the  fat;  as  appears  in 
metals  and  stones,  in  oil  and  wax. 

2.  The  operation  therefore  must  tend  to  make  the  jiuce  of 
the  body  somewhat  hard ;  and  likewise  somewhat  &tty  and 
moist 

3.  Hardness  is  caused  in  three  ways;  namely,  by  aliment  of 
a  firm  nature,  by  cold  condensing  the  sldn  and  fiesfa,  and  by 
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exercise  fermenting  and  binding  the  juices^  that  they  be  not 
soft  and  frothy. 

4.  Aliment  ahould  be  of  a  nature  that  is  least  easily  dissi^ 
pated;  as  beef^  po^^  venison,  goat,  kid,  swan,  goose,  and 
wood-pigeon,  (especially  if  the  flesh  be  slightly  salted),  salt  and 
dried  fish,  cheese  rather  old,  and  the  like. 

5.  Bread  made  of  oatmeal,  or  with  a  mixture  of  peas  in  it, 
or  rye  or  barley  bread,  is  more  solid  than  wheaten  bread. 
And  in  wheaten  bread  that  which  has  more  of  the  bran  in  it  is 
more  soUd  than  that  made  of  fine  flour. 

6.  The  inhabitants  of  ihe  Orkneys,  who  live  on  salt  fish,  and 
fish-eaters  in  general,  are  long-lived. 

7.  Monks  and  hermits  who  lived  sparingly  and  on  dry 
food  were  generally  long-lived. 

8.  Pure  water  likewise,  drunk  often,  makes  the  juices  of  the 
body  less  frothy.  Bnt  by  reason  of  the  dullness  of  the  spirit 
(which  in  water  is  certainly  not  very  penetrating),  the  mixture 
of  a  little  nitre  with  the  water  would  I  think  be  useful.  And 
80  much  for  the  firmness  of  aliment. 

9.  With  regard  to  the  condensation  of  the  skin  and  flesh  by 
cold,  persons  living  in  the  open  air  are  generally  more  long- 
Hyed  than  those  living  in  the  house ;  and  the  inhabitants  of 
cold  countries  than  those  of  warm. 

10.  Too  mnch  clothing  either  in  bed  or  on  the  back  relaxes 
the  body. 

!  11.  Washing  in  cold  water  is  good  for  longevity;  the  use  of 
warm  baths  bad ;  of  bathing  in  astringent  mineral  waters  I 
haye  spoken  before. 

12.  With  regard  to  exercise,  an  inactive  life  manifestly 
renders  the  flesh  soft,  and  easily  dissipated;  whereas  strong 
exercise,  without  too  great  perspiration  or  fatigue,  renders  it 
hard  and  compact.  Exercise  also  in  cold  water,  as  swimming, 
IB  very  good,  and  as  a  g^ieral  rule,  exercise  in  the  open  air  is 
better  than  under  cover. 

13.  Of  frictions  (which  are  a  kind  of  exercise),  seeing  they 
rather  call  forth  the  aliment  than  harden,  I  will  speak  after- 
wards in  their  proper  place. 

14.  Now  therefore  having  spoken  of  the  hardness  of  the 
I  juices,  I  come  to  their  oiliness  or  moistness,  which  is  a  more 
I    perfect  and  powerftd  intention  than  induration,  seeing  it  has 

no  inconvenience,  nor  injurious  efiect-.     For  all  things  which 
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relate  to  ilie  bardness  of  the  juices  are  of  such  a  nature  thst 
while  they  prevent  the  waste  of  aliment  they  also  hinder  the 
repur  thereof;  whence  the  same  things  are  at  the  same  time 
favourable-  and  hurtful  to  longevity.  But  things  which  per- 
tain to  make  the  juices  roscid  are  advantageous  in  both  ways; 
for  they  render  the  aliment  at  once  less  easy  to  be  dissipated, 
and  more  easy  to  be  repaired* 

15.  But  when  it  is  said  that  the  juice  of  the  body  should  be 
made  fat  and  roscid,  it  must  not  be  understood  to  mean  an 
obesity  or  visible  fat;  but  a  dewiness  difiused,  or  (if  you  will) 
radical,  in  the  very  substance  of  the  body. 

16.  Again,  let  no  one  imagine  that  oil,  or  the  fat  of  meats 
or  marrow,  engender  things  like  theraseljre^,  and  satisfy  this 
intention ;  for  things  once  made  perfect  do  not  i^tjttrn  to  the 
same  state.  But  the  nourishment  should  be  such,  as  after 
digestion  and  maturation  to  generate  an  oiliness  in  the  juices. 

17.  Again,  let  no  one  imagine  that  a  mass  of  oil  or  fat  by 
itself  is  difficult  to  dissipate,  but  that  in  a  mixture  with  other 
things  it  does  not  retain  the  same  nature.  For  as  oil  by  itself 
is  much  longer  in  wasting  than  water,  so  likewise  it  adheres 
much  longer,  and  dries  much  slower  on  paper  or  linen ;  as  I 
observed  before. 

18.  For  making  the  juices  roscid,  roast  or  baked  meats  are 
better  than  boiled.  All  preparations  of  meat  with  water  are 
bad ;  besides,  oil  is  extracted  more  abundantly  from  dry  bodies 
than  from  moist. 

19.  In  general,  a  large  use  of  sweet  things  is  good  for  this 
operation  on  the  body;  as  sugar,  honey,  sweet  almonds,  pine- 
apples, pistachio  nuts,  dates,  raisins,  currants,  figs,  and  the 
like.  And  on  the  contrary,  all  acid  and  very  salt  or  acrid 
things  are  opposed  to  it. 

20.  Nor  let  me  be  thought  to  favour  the  Manichaeans  and 
their  diet,  if  I  recommend  a  frequent  use  of  seeds,  nuts,  and 
roots,  in  meats  or  their  preparations ;  since  all  bread,  which  is 
the  firmament  of  all  food,  is  made  either  of  seeds  or  roots. 

21.  But  above  all  things,  this  operation  depends  most  on  the 
nature  of  the  drink,  which  is  the  vehicle  of  food.  Let  therefore 
the  drinks  in  use  be  subtle^yet  free  from  all  acrimony  and  acidity ; 
as  are  those  wines  which,  as  the  old  woman  says  in  Plautus ', 
'^  are  toothless  with  age,*"  and  beer  of  the  same  kind. 

*  Flaut  Pcenulus,  569. 
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22.  Mead^  I  imagine^  would  not  be  bad^  if  strong  and  old ; 
but  since  all  honey  has  some  acidity  in  it  (as  may  be  seen  by 
the  corrosiye  water  that  the  chemists  extract  from  it^  which 
can  even  dissolve  metals),  it  would  be  better  to  make  a  similar 
drink  with  sugar^  not  lightly  infused^  but  incorporated  as  firmly 
u  honey  in  mead,  and  keep  it  for  a  year  or  six  months;  so 
that  the  water  may  lose  its  crudity,  and  the  sugar  may  ac- 
quire subtlety. . 

23.  Age  in  wine  or  liquor  engenders  subtlety  in  the  parts 
of  the  liquor,  and  acrimony  in  the  spirits ;  whereof  the  first  is 
beneficial,  the  second  hurtRiL  To  avoid  therefore  this  com- 
plication, put  into  the  cask,  before  the  wine  has  settled  at  all, 
a  piece  of  well-boiled  pork  or  venison,  that  the  spirits  of  the 
wine  may  have  something  to  prey  upon  and  devour,  and  thereby 
lose  their  pungency* 

24.  In  the  same  way,  if  beer  were  to  be  brewed  not  only 
of  the  gndns  of  wheat,  barley,  oats,  or  peas,  but  should  like- 
wise have  about  a  third  part  of  roots  or  fat  pulps,  as  potato- 
roots,  the  pith  of  artichokes,  burdock,  or  any  other  sweet  and 
esculent  roots,  I  conceive  it  would  be  a  drink  much  more 
conducive  to  longevity  than  beer  made  entirely  of  grain. 

25.  All  things  which  have  very  fine  parts,  and  yet  have  no 
acrimony  or  pungency,  are  very  good  in  seasonings.  And 
such  a  property  is  found  to  exist  in  some  few  flowers,  as  ivy 
flowers,  which  infused  in  vinegar  are  even  pleasant  to  the  taste; 
Baarigold  flowers,  which  are  used  in  broths;  and  betony  flowers. 
And  so  much  for  the  operation  upon  the  juices  of  the  body. 

V. 

THE  OPBBATION  UPON  THE  BOWELS,  TO    SEND  FOBTH  THE 

ALIMENT. 

The  Histary. 

1.  Of  the  things  which  comfort  the  principal  viscera 
(which  are  the  seats  of  digestion),  the  stomach,  liver,  heart, 
and  brain,  for  the  proper  performance  of  their  functions 
(whereby  aliment  is  distributed  into  the  parts,  the  spirits  are 
^'ffiwed,  and  reparation  of  the  whole  body  is  accomplished), 
"iquire  from  physicians,  and  their  descriptions  and  advices. 

2*  Of  the  spleen,  gall,  kidneys,  mesentery,  entrails,  and 
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lungs  I  make  no  mention,  as  they  are  only  members  minister- 
ing to  the  principal  And  though  in  treating  of  health  they 
sometimes  come  under  especial  consideration,  because  they  each 
are  subject  to  tiieir  own  diseases,  which  if  tiiey  be  not  cured 
attack  likewise  the  principal  viscera;  yet  for  prolongation  of 
life,  repair  of  the  body  by  aliment,  and  retarding  the  atrophy  of 
old  age,  if  digestion  and  the  principal  yiscera  are  in  a  good 
state,  the  rest  will  commonly  work  satisfactorily. 

3.  From  the  medical  books  which  handle  the  comforting 
and  preserving  the  four  principal  members,  each  person  should 
select  for  himself  the  diet  and  system  suited  to  his  own  bodily 
state.  For  preservation  of  healtii  generally  requires  temporary 
medicines ;  but  length  of  life  is  to  be  looked  for  firom  a  proper 
diet,  and  a  regular  order  of  nutrient  medicines.  I  will  here 
however  set  down  a  few  of  them,  selecting  the  best 

4.  The  stomach  (which  is  the  master  of  the  house,  as  they 
say,  upon  whose  strength  all  the  other  digestions  depend) 
should  be  so  fortified  and  strengthened  as  to  be  moderately 
warm ;  firm,  not  loose ;  clean,  and  not  charged  with  oppressive 
humours;  and  yet  (seeing  it  is  supported  by  itself  rather  than 
by  the  veins)  never  absolutely  empty  or  fasting;  lastiy,  it 
should  be  kept  in  good  appetite,  for  appetite  sharpens  di- 
gestion. 

5.  I  wonder  how  it  is  that  the  practice  of  taking  warm 
drinks,  which  was  common  among  the  ancients,  has  fallen  into 
disuse.  I  knew  a  very  eminent  physician  who  at  dinner  and 
supper  would  swallow  exceedingly  hot  soup  with  great  avidity, 
and  soon  afterwards  wish  it  were  returned ;  '^  for,"  said  he,  '^  I 
did  not  want  the  soup,  but  only  the  warmth." 

6.  I  conceive  it  very  beneficial  that  the  first  draught  at  sup- 
per of  wine,  beer,  or  whatever  drink  a  man  uses,  be  taken  hot. 

7.  Wine,  in  which  gold  has  been  quenched,  I  think  good 
once  in  a  meal.  Not  that  I  believe  that  the  gold  has  any 
special  virtue,  but  because  I  know  that  the  quenching  of  all 
metab  in  any  liquor  gives  it  a  powerful  astringency.  And  I 
select  gold  for  this  purpose  because,  besides  tiie  astringency 
which  I  want,  it  leaves  no  other  metallic  impression  behind. 

8.  In  the  middle  of  a  meal  I  conceive  sops  of  bread  dipped 
in  wine  to  be  better  than  wine  by  itself;  especially  if  the  wine 
in  which  the  sop  is  dipped  contain  an  infusion  of  rosemary  and 
citron  rind,  with  a  littie  sugar  to  make  in  pass  slower. 
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9.  Quinces  are  certainly  good  for  strengthening  the  stomach ; 
but  in  my  opinion  they  would  be  better  used  in  conserves, 
which  are  made  of  strained  juice  and  sugar,  than  in  their  solid 
state,  because  they  load  the  stomach  too  much.  These  con- 
serves afler  dinner  are  best  taken  alone,  but  before  dinner 
with  vin^ar. 

10.  The  best  simples  for  the  stomach  are,  rosemary,  ele- 
campane, mastich,  wormwood,  sage,  and  mint. 

11.  I  approve  of  taking  pills  of  aloes,  mastich,  and  saffiron, 
before  dinner,  especially  in  winter.  But  the  aloe  should  not 
only  be  often  washed  with  rose-water,  but  also  steeped  for 
some  hours  in  vinegar  in  which  gum-dragon  has  been  dis- 
solved, and  afterwards  in  fresh  oil  of  sweet  almonds,  before 
it  is  made  into  pills. 

12.  Wine  or  beer,  with  an  infusion  of  wormwood,  a  little 
elecampane,  and  yellow  sandal  wood,  is  good  at  times,  and 
especially  in  winter. 

13.  In  summer,  a  draught  of  white  wine  diluted  with  straw- 
berry water,  in  which  a  very  fine  powder  of  pearls  and  of  the 
shells  of  crawfish,  and  (what  may  seem  odd)  a  little  chalk, 
have  been  infused,  refreshes  and  strengthens  the  stomach  ex- 
ceedingly. 

14.  In  general,  all  morning  draughts,  (such  as  are  commonly 
used,)  of  cooling  things,  as  juice8,decoction8,  whey,  barley-water, 
and  the  like,  are  to  be  avoided ;  and  nothing  which  is  purely 
cold  should  be  taken  on  an  empty  stomach.  Such  things,  if 
necessary,  are  better  taken  five  hours  after  dinner,  or  one  hour 
after  a  light  breakfast 

15.  Frequent  fasting  is  bad  for  longevity.  All  thirst  should 
likewise  be  avoided;  and  the  stomach  should  be  kept  clean, 
but  always  moist. 

16.  Fresh  and  good  olive  oil,  in  which  some  miihridate  has 
been  dissolved,  rubbed  on  the  spine  opposite  the  month  of  the 
stomach,  comforts  the  stomach  wonderfully. 

17.  A  small  bag  of  scarlet  wool,  steeped  in  rough  wine,  in 
which  myrtle,  citron  rind,  and  a  little  saffron  have  been  infused, 
may  be  always  worn  on  the  stomach.  So  much  therefore  for 
the  things  which  comfort  the  stomach ;  whereto  many  of  the 
things  useful  in  other  operations  are  likewise  beneficiaL 

18.  The  liver  only  requires  to  be  kept  free  from  heat,  or  dry- 
ness, and  from  obstruction;   for  that  dissolution  of  it,  whieh 
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generates  watery  huinoursj  is  a  regular  disease.     But  the  other 
two  are  induced  by  age. 

19.  The  things  described  in  the  operation  upon  the  blood 
are  likewise  of  the  greatest  use  here ;  but  I  will  select  and  add 
a  few  more. 

20.  Let  wine  of  sweet  pomegranates,  or  if  that  cannot  be 
bad,  a  fresh  extraction  of  their  juice,  be  taken  in  the  morning, 
with  some  sugar,  a  little  fresh  citron  peel  being  put  into  the 
glass  into  which  the  juice  has  been  squeezed,  and  tiuree  or  four 
whole  cloves;  and  let  this  be  continued  £rom  February  to  the 
end  of  April. 

21.  Let  watercresses  be  used  in  preference  to  all  other  herbs ; 
but  young,  not  old ;  and  let  them  be  taken  eitiier  fresh,  or  in 
soups,  or  in  drinks ;  and  next  to  them  scurvy  grass. 

22.  Aloes,  however  washed  and  corrected,  are  bad  for  the 
liver,  and  therefore  should  never  be  taken  ordinarily.  Bhubarb 
on  the  other  hand  is  good  for  the  liver,  if  three  cautions  are 
observed ;  first,  to  take  it  before  food,  lest  it  be  too  drying,  or 
leave  some  trace  of  astringency  behind  it ;  secondly,  to  steep  it 
for  an  hour  or  two  in  fresh  oil  of  almonds,  with  rose-water^ 
before  it  is  infused  elsewhere,  or  ^ven  in  its  substance ;  thirdly, 
to  take  it  alternately,  at  one  time  simple,  at  another  with 
tartar  or  a  little  bay-salt,  lest  it  only  carry  off  the  lighter  parts, 
and  make  the  mass  of  humours  still  more  stubborn. 

23.  I  approve  of  wine,  or  a  decoction  of  steel,  being  taken 
thrice  or  four  times  a  year,  to  clear  away  the  more  powerful 
obstructions ;  provided  however  that  it  be  always  preceded  by 
two  or  three  spoonsful  of  fresh  oil  of  sweet  almonds,  and  be  fol- 
lowed by  motion  of  the  body,  especially  of  tiie  arms  and  stomach. 

24.  Liquids  sweetened,  and  that  with  some  fatness,  are  of 
special  service  to  prevent  the'arefaction,  saltness,  parching,  in 
short  the  old  age  of  the  liver ;  especially  if  they  be  well  incor- 
porated with  age.  Let  such  be  made  of  fruits  and  sweet  roots ; 
as  wine  and  drinks  of  raisins,  jujubes,  dried  figs,  dates,  parsnips, 
bulbous  roots,  potatoes,  and  the  like,  with  sometimes  a  mixture 
of  liquorice.  A  drink  also  made  from  Indian  com  (which  they 
call  maize)  with  a  mixture  of  sweet  things  is  very  beneficial. 
It  is  to  be  observed  however  that  this  intention  of  preserving 
the  liver  in  a  certain  soft  and  fat  state  is  much  more  powerful 
than  the  other,  which  only  relates  to  the  opening  of  it,  and 
tends  ratiier  to  health  than  length  of  life;  except  that  the 
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obstraction  that  parches  the  liver  is  as  prejudicial  as  the  other 
kinds  of  arefaction. 

25.  Boots  of  chicory,  spinage,  and  beetj  stripped  of  their  pith 
and  boiled  in  water  till  thej  are  tender,  with  a  third  part  of 
white  wine,  and  used  as  common  salads  with  oil  and  vinegar, 
are  to  be  recommended;  as  also  are  the  buds  or  stalks  of 
asparagus,  the  pulps  of  artichokes,  burdock-roots  properly 
boiled  and  prepared ;  and  in  spring  time  broths  made  of  the 
young  leaves  of  the  vine  and  green  blades  of  wheat.  So  much 
therefore  for  strengthening  the  liver. 

26.  The  heart  receives  the  most  benefit  or  injury  from  the 
air  we  breathe,  fix)m  vapours,  and  from  the  passions.  And  many 
of  the  observations  made  before  concerning  the  spirits  may  be 
transferred  hither.  The  undigested  mass  of  cordials  which 
have  been  collected  by  physicians  is  of  litde  use  to  my  inten- 
tion ;  but  antidotes  to  poisons  may  be  applied  with  sound  judg- 
ment to  strengthen  and  fortify  the  heart,  especially  if  they  are 
of  a  kind  which  does  not  so  much  destroy  the  peculiar  nature  of 
the  poison  as  enable  the  heart  and  spirits  to  resist  poison  in  gene- 
raL  With  respect  to  cordials  consult  the  table  drawn  up  before. 

27.  The  goodness  of  the  air  in  places  is  better  distinguished 
by  experience  than  by  signs.  I  consider  it  to  be  best  in  plains 
that  are  thoroughly  exposed  to  the  wind ;  if  the  soil  is  dry,  and 
yet  not  altogether  parched  or  sandy,  and  grows  wild  thyme,  a 
kind  of  marjoram,  and  some  scattered  plants  of  calamint ;  and  is 
not  entirely  treeless,  but  interspersed  with  some  groups  here 
and  there  for  shade ;  and  where  the  sweet-briar  has  a  musk  and 
aromatic  smelL  Bivers  I  consider  injurious,  unless  very  small, 
dear  and  gravelly. 

28.  The  morning  air  is  certainly  more  invigorating,  though 
the  evening  is  preferred  for  enjoyment  and  delicacy. 

29.  Air  stirred  by  a  gentle  wind  is  I  consider  healthier  than 
a  calm.  The  best  is  a  wind  from  the  west  in  the  morning, 
and  from  the  north  in  the  afternoon. 

30.  Odours  are  very  good  to  comfort  the  heart';  not  however 
that  a  good  smell  is  the  privilege  of  a  good  air.  For  as  some  airs 
are  very  pestilential,  which  do  not  smell  so  ill  as  others  that 
are  less  pernicious,  so  on  the  other  hand  there  are  airs  most 
healthy  and  favourable  to  the  spirits  which  have  either  no 
smell  or  one  not  so  pleasant  and  fragrant  io.the  sense.  In 
general^  where  the  air  is  good,  scents  should  only  be  used 
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occasionally ;  for  a  continual  odoor^  ihongh  of  the  best  kind^ 
somewhat  oppresses  the  spirits. 

31.  Of  all  odours  I  recommend  (as  I  have  intimated  be- 
fore) those  of  plants  growing  and  not  gathered^  and  taken 
in  the  open  air ;  such  as  those  of  violetSi  pinks,  and  gilly- 
flowers, bean-blossoms,  lime-flowers,  the  dust  or  flowers  of 
vines,  clary,  the  yellow  wallflower,  musk  roses  (for  other  rosea 
when  growing  give  out  little  smell),  strawberry  plants,  especially 
when  dying,  sweet-briar,  especially  in  early  spring,  wild  mint, 
and  lavender  flowers ;  and  in  hot  countries,  oranges,  citrons, 
myrtle,  and  laurel  We  ought  therefore  to  walk  or  sit  among 
the  breaths  of  these  plants. 

32.  To  comfort  the  heart  cooling  odours  are  better  than  hot. 
The  best  fumigation  therefore  in  the  morning  or  the  noon-day 
heats  is  by  throwing  an  equal  proportion  of  vinegar,  rose-water, 
and  strong  wine  on  a  hot  iron  plate. 

33.  Nor  let  me  be  thought  to  be  sacrificing  to  Mother 
Earth,  if  I  recommend  in  digging  or  ploughing  to  pour  a  quan- 
tity of  generous  wine  upon  tiie  soil. 

34.  Pure  orange-flower  water,  with  a  slight  infusion  of 
rose-water  and  fragrant  wine,  inhaled  through  the  nostrils  or 
inserted  by  a  syringe,  like  an  errhine,  is  good,  if  not  done 
too  often.    • 

35.  Mastication  (though  we  have  no  betel)  and  holding  in 
the  mouth  such  things  as  cheer  the  spirits  is  very  useful, 
though  it  be  done  continually.  Make  tiierefore  grains  or  littie 
cakes  of  ambergris,  musk,  lign-aloes,  lignum  rhodium,  orrice 
root,  and  roses;  and  let  them  be  made  up  with  rose-water 
which  has  passed  through  a  littie  Indian  balsam. 

36.  The  vapours  arising  from  things  taken  internally  to 
fortify  and  cherish  the  heart  ought  to  have  three  properties. 
They  ought  to  be  friendly,  clear,  and  cooling.  Warmtii  in 
vapours  is  bad;  and  wine  itself  which  is  supposed  to  have 
only  a  heating  vapour  is  not  entirely  devoid  of  an  opiate  pro- 
perty. Those  vapours  I  call  clear  which  have  more  vapour 
than  exhalation,  and  are  not  at  all  smoky,  sooty,  or  oUy,  but 
moist  and  uniform. 

37.  Among  that  useless  collection  of  cordials  there  are  a  few 
which  should  be  used  for  diet ;  above  all  ambergris,  saffron,  and 
the  grain  of  hermes,  of  the  hotter  kinds ;  and  of  the  colder  kinds, 
the  roots  of  bugloss  and  borage,  citrons,  sweet  lemons,  and  apples. 
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Grold  also  and  pearkj  lued  in  the  way  Ihave  mentioned^  may  do 
some  goody  not  only  in  the  veins,  but  also  in  their  passage,  and 
in  the  region  of  the  heart;  namely,  by  coolings  without  having 
any  noxious  property. 

38.  I  am  not  entirely  without  faith  in  the  virtue  of  the  bezoar 
stone,  for  there  have  been  many  trials  of  it ;  yet  it  should  by 
all  means  be  taken  in  such  a  way  as  to  communicate  its  virtue 
most  easily  to  the  spirits.  It  should  not  therefore  be  used  in 
soups,  syrups,  rose-water,  nor  the  like,  but  only  in  wine,  cin- 
namon-water, or  distilled  liquor  of  that  kind,  and  that  not  hot 
or  strong,  but  weak. 

39.  Concerning  the  affections  we  have  already  inquired. 
I  will  only  add  this  one  remark,  that  every  great,  constant, 
and  as  they  say,  heroic  desire,  strengthens  and  enlarges  the 
powers  of  the  heart     And  so  much  concerning  the  heart 

40.  With  regard  to  the  brain,  where  the  court  and  university 
of  the  animal  spirits  is  held,  the  former  inquiries  concerning 
opium,  nitre,  and  their  subordinates,  and  the  means  for  inducing 
quiet  sleep,  have  some  relation  thereto.  It  is  certain  also  that 
the  brain  is  as  it  were  uqder  the  protection  of  the  stomach, 
and  therefore  the  things  which  comfort  and  fortify  the  stomach 
by  consent  assist  the  brain,  and  may  be  transferred  to  this 
place.  I  will  add  a  few  remedies,  three  external,  and  one 
intemaL 

41.  I  recommend  bathing  the  feet  at  least  once  a  week  in  a 
bath  made  of  lye>  bay  salt,  sage,  camomile,  fennel,  sweet  mar- 
joram, spikenard,  and  the  leaves  of  green  angelica. 

42.  I  recommend  a  fumigation  every  morning  of  dried  rose- 
mary, dry  bay  twigs,  and  lign-aloes ;  for  sweet  gums  oppre 
the  head. 

43.  There  must  be  great  care  not  to  apply  hot  things  to  the 
head  externally ;  such  as  all  kinds  of  spices,  not  even  excepting 
the  nutmeg.  For  these  hot  things  we  would  bring  down  to 
the  soles  of  the  feet,  and  there  alone  apply  them.  A  light 
anointing  of  the  head  however  with  oil,  roses,  and  myrtle,  with 
a  little  salt  and  safiron,  I  approve. 

44.  Remembering  what  I  have  said  before  concerning  opiates, 
nitre,  and  the  like,  which  so  powerfully  condense  the  q)irits, 
I  do  not  think  it  would  be  amiss  if  once  a  fortnight  three  or 
four  grains  of  castor  be  taken  in  a  morning  broth,  with  a  little 
angelica  seed  and  calamus  aromalicus.   For  these  both  strengthen 
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tile  brain^  and  excite  in  that  density  of  the  substance  of  the 
spirits  (which  is  so  necessary  for  longevity)  vivacity  and  vigour 
of  motion* 

45.  "With  respect  to  the  comforters  of  the  principal  viscera, 
I  have  proposed  those  things  which  are  both  proper  and  choice^ 
and  which  may  be  safely  and  conveniently  transferred  to  a 
diet  and  system  of  life.  For  variety  of  medicines  is  the  child 
of  ignorance ;  and  if  it  be  true  according  to  the  proverb,  that 
'^  many  dishes  have  made  many  diseases,"  it  is  not  less  true  that 
many  medicines  have  made  few  cures.  And  so  much  for  the 
operation  to  send  forth  the  aliment  from  the  principal  viscera. 


VL 

THE   OPERATION   UPON   THE   EXTERIOR  PARTS,   FOR  THE 
ATTRACTION  OF  ALIMENT. 

The  History. 

1.  Although  a  good  digestion  performed  by  the  internal 
parts  is  the  principal  thing  for  perfect  alimentation,  yet  the 
actions  of  the  exterior  parts  should  also  concur.  And  as  the 
internal  faculty  sends  forth  and  extrudes  the  nourishment,  so 
outward  faculties  should  attract  and  seize  it.  The  weaker  also 
the  digestive  faculty  is,  the  more  need  is  there  of  the  aid  and 
concurrence  of  this  faculty  of  attraction. 

2.  A  strong  attraction  of  the  outward  parte  is  principally  ex- 
cited by  motion  of  the  body,  whereby  the  parts,  being  wanned 
and  comforted,  invite  and  attract  the  nourishment  more  briskly. 

3.  The  greatest  care  must  be  taken  however  that  the  same 
heat  and  motion,  which  call  forth  the  new  juice  to  the  mem- 
bers, do  not  at  the  same  time  exhaust  the  member  too  much  of 
that  juice  with  which  it  was  before  moistened. 

4.  Frictions,  especially  in  the  morning,  are  most  useful  to 
this  intention;  but  let  this  friction  be  always  followed  by  a 
light  anointing  of  oil,  lest  the  rubbing  of  the  outward  parts 
should  make  them,  by  perspiration,  effete  and  exhausted. 

5.  Exercise,  by  which  the  parts  rub  and  chafe  themselves,  is 
the  next  best  thing  to  friction,  provided  it  be  moderate  and  (aa 
has  been  said  before)  neither  rapid,  nor  to  the  utmost  strength, 
nor  to  lassitude.    But  in  this,  as  well  as  in  friction^  there  ia. 
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thd  same  reason  and  caution^  that  the  body  do  not  perspire  too 
much.  Wherefore  exercise  is  better  in  the  open  air  than 
under  cover;  and  better  in  winter  than  in  summer.  Again, 
unction  is  not  only  to  be  employed  when  exercise  is  over,  as 
in  friction,  but  in  the  more  violent  exercises  it  is  likewise  to 
be  used  both  at  the  beginning  and  at  the  end,  as  athletes  do. 

6.  In  order  that  exercise  may  dissolve  as  little  as  possible 
either  the  spirits  or  the  juices,  it  should  not  be  taken  on  an 
absolutely  empty  stomach.  Wherefore,  as  exercise  may  neither 
be  taken  on  a  full  stomach,  as  being  very  injurious  to  health, 
nor  on  an  empty  one,  as  being  no  less  injurious  to  longevity, 
the  morning  repast  should  consist  not  of  medicines,  or  draughts, 
or  raisins^  or  figs,  or  the  like,  but  simply  of  meat  and  drink, 
though  in  a  very  light  and  moderate  quantity. 

7.  Exercises  to  distribute  the  juices  over  the  body  should 
affect  all  the  members  equally;  not  (as  Socrates  says)  that 
the  legs  should  move  and  tiie  arms  rest',  nor  the  contrary ;  but 
that  all  the  parts  should  share  in  the  motion.  It  is  of  great 
use  also  for  longevity  that  the  body  should  never  remain  long 
in  the  same  posture,  but  should  change  it  every  half  hour  at 
least,  except  during  sleep. 

8.  Things  used  for  mortification  may  be  transferred  to  vivi- 
fication ;  for  hair-shirts  and  flagellations,  and  all  irritation  of 
the  outward  parts,  strengthen  their  attractive  power. 

9.  Cardan  recommends  the  application  of  nettles  even  in 
cases  of  melancholy ;  but  I  have  no  experience  of  the  efficacy 
thereof,  and  I  have  some  suspicions  that  the  poisonous  qualities 
of  the  nettles  would  by  frequent  applications  create  itches  and 
other  diseases  of  the  skin.  And  so  mucb  for  the  attraction  of 
aliment  to  the  exterior  parts. 

VII. 

THE  OPEBATION    UPON,  THE  ALIMENT,   FOB    THE    INSINUA- 
TION  THEBEOF. 

The  History. 

1.  The  saying  which  forbids  many  dishes  is  for  a  censor 
rather  than  a  physician.      Or  however  it  may  be  good  for 

'  XeD.  Symp.  U.  17. 
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ihe  preservation  of  health,  yet  it  is  prejudicial  to  longevity, 
because  the  yarious  and  somewhat  heterogeneous  mixture 
of  aliments  finds  a  better  and  quicker  passage  into  the  veios 
and  juices  than  a  eomple  and  homogeneous  diet  does.  Be- 
sides, it  has  great  power  to  excite  the  appetite,  which  is  the 
spur  of  the  digestion.  I  approve  therefore  of  a  variety  and 
frequent  change  of  food  suited  to  the  seasons  of  the  year,  or 
other  circumstances. 

2.  The  doctrine  likewise  that  meats  should  be  simple,  without 
sauces,  is  a  simplicity  of  judgment ;  since  good  and  well-chosen 
sauces  are  the  most  healthy  preparations  of  food,  and  contri* 
bute  both  to  health  and  longevity. 

3.  With  meats  hard  of  digestion,  strong  liquors  and  sauces 
that  penetrate  and  pierce  should  be  used ;  with  light  food,  on 
the  other  hand,  thin  liquors  and  fat  sauces. 

4.  Besides  my  former  advice  to  take  the  first  draught  at 
supper  warm,  I  recommend  every  one  likewise,  as  a  preparation 
for  the  stomach,  to  take  half  an  hour  before  meals  a  good 
draught  of  whatever  drink  he  is  accustomed  to,  hot,  and  a  little 
spiced  to  gratify  the  taste. 

5.  The  preparation  of  meats,  bread,  and  drinks,  if  it  be  well 
Ordered  and  agreeable  to  this  intention,  is  of  very  great  import- 
ance. And  although  it  be  a  thing  mechanical  and  savouring 
of  the  kitchen  and  the  cellar,  yet  it  is  worth  more  tiian  the 
fables  of  gold,  precious  stones,  and  the  like. 

6.  The  moistening  of  the  juices  of  tiie  body  by  a  moist 
preparation  of  aliment  is  a  childish  affidr;  it  may  be  of  use 
in  the  heat  of  illnesses,  but  is  directiy  opposed  to  roscid  ali- 
mentation. Boiled  food  therefore,  for  this  intention,  is  far 
inferior  to  roast  or  baked,  or  the  like. 

7.  Meat  should  be  roasted  before  a  quick  fire,  and  done 
quickly ;  not  before  a  slow  fire  and  done  slowly. 

8.  All  solid  meats  should  be  used  not  entirely  firesh,  but 
somewhat  salted.  And  simple  salt  should  be  taken  sparingly, 
or  not  at  all,  at  meals ;  for  salt  distributes  itself  much  better 
when  incorporated  in  the  meat  than  when  taken  by  itself. 

9.  Various  and  good  modes  of  steeping  and  infusing  flesh  in 
proper  liquors  before  roasting  should  be  brought  into  use;  as 
similar  methods  are  sometimes  employed  before  baking,  and  in 
the  pickling  of  some  fish. 

10.  The  beatmg  and  striking  ox*  meat  before  it  is  dressed 
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prodoces  a  great  eiFect  It  is  acknowledged  that  pheasants 
and  partridges  killed  in  hawking,  and  bucks  and  stags  that 
have  been  hnnted  (unless  the  course  has  been  too  long)  are 
of  better  flavour.  Some  fish  likewise  are  better  for  being 
Bcoarged  and  beaten*  Hard  and  rough  pears  and  some  other 
kinds  of  fruit  become  sweeter  by  squeezing  and  pressing  them. 
It  would  be  good  also  to  introduce  a  custom  of  beating  and 
bruising  the  harder  kinds  of  flesh  before  they  are  put  to  the 
fire.    And  this  will  be  one  of  the  best  preparations. 

11.  Bread  a  little  leavened  and  very  little  salted  is  the  best. 
It  sbould  be  baked  in  an  oven  well  heated  and  not  too  slow. 

12.  The  preparation  of  drinks  suited  to  longevity  may  be 
comprised  in  one  precept*  Of  water-drinkers  there  is  no  need 
to  speak ;  for,  as  has  been  said  elsewhere,  such  a  diet  may  con- 
timie  life  for  a  certain  time,  but  can  never  prolong  it  to  any 
great  extent.  But  in  other  spirituous  liquors  (as  wine,  beer, 
mead,  and  the  like)  the  one  thing  to  be  aimed  at  and  observed 
as  the  sum  of  all  is  to  make  the  parts  of  the  liquor  as  fine  and 
the  spirit  as  mild  as  possible.  And  it  will  be  difficult  to  effect 
this  by  age  alone ;  for  that  makes  indeed  the  parts  somewhat 
more  fine,  but  renders  the  spirits  much  stronger  and  sharper ; 
and  therefore  I  have  already  advised  the  infusion  of  some 
fat  substance  in  casks,  to  restrain  the  acrimony  of  the  spirits. 
There  is  also  another  way,  without  infusion  or  mixture ;  which 
13,  to  keep  the  liquor  in  perpetual  agitation,  either  by  water  or 
land  carriage,  or  by  hanging  the  vessels  on  ropes  and  shaking 
them  daily,  or  other  similar  processes.  For  it  is  certain  that 
finch  local  motion  refines  the  parts,  and  in  the  mean  time  so  fer- 
ments the  spirits  in  them  that  they  have  no  leisure  to  turn  to 
acidity,  which  is  a  kind  of  putrefaction. 

13.  In  extreme  old  age,  food  ought  to  be  so  prepared  as  to 
be  almost  half  way  to  chyle.  Distillations  of  meat  are  mere 
folly ;  for  the  best  or  nutritive  part  does  not  rise  in  vapours. 

14.  The  incorporation  of  meat  and  drink  before  they  meet 
in  the  stomach  is  a  step  towards  chyle.  Take  chickens  there* 
fore,  partridges,  feasants,  and  the  like ;  boil  them  in  water  with 
A  little  salt ;  let  them  be  then  cleaned  and  dried,  and  afterwards 
infused  in  new  wine  or  beer  that  is  still  working,  with  a  little 
sugar. 

15.  Extracts  of  meats  and  minces  well  seasoned  are  good 
for  old  men ;  the  more  so,  because  they  have  mostly  lost  the 
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use  of  their  teeth  for  chewing^  wjiich  is  a  principal  prepara- 
tion. 

16.  Towards  the  snpply  of  that  defect,  namely,  of  teeth  for 
grinding  food,  there  are  three  things  which  may  help.  The 
first  is,  to  grow  new  ones,  which  is  extremely  difficult,  and 
cannot  be  done  without  a  radical  and  powerful  restoration  of 
the  body.  The  second  is,  so  to  harden  the  gums  by  the  use  of 
proper  astringents  that  they  may  in  some  way  perform  the  office 
of  the  teeth;  and  this  does  not  appear  impracticable.  The 
third  is,  to  prepare  the  food  in  such  a  way  that  it  does  not 
require  mastication ;  and  this  is  easy,  and  quickly  attained. 

17.  With  regard  to  the  quantity  of  meat  and  drink,  it  oc- 
curs to  me  that  a  littie  excess  is  sometimes  good  for  the  irrigation 
of  the  body ;  whence  immoderate  feasting  and  deep  potations 
are  not  to  be  entirely  forbidden.  And  so  much  for  the  operar 
tion  on  aliments  and  tiie  preparation  thereof. 


\riiL 

THE  OPERATION  UPON  THE  LAST  ACT  OP  ASSIMILATION. 

Transition. 

The  ad?ice  concerning  the  last  act  of  assimilation,  whereat 
the  three  preceding  operations  principally  aim,  shall  be  short 
and  simple;  for  the  matter  rather  requires  explanation  than 
any  variety  of  rules. 

Comment. 

1.  It  is  certain  that  all  bodies  are  endued  with  some  desire 
of  assimilating  the  things  which  lie  next  to  them.  This  is  per- 
formed freely  and  vigorously  by  thin  and  pneumatic  bodies, 
such  as  flame,  spirit,  and  air ;  but  very  languidly  by  thick  and 
tan^ble  bodies;  because  in  them  the  desire  of  asslmiktion 
is  controlled  by  a  stronger  desire  for  rest,  and  an  aversion  to 
motion. 

2.  It  is  certain  likewise  that  this  desire  for  assimilation, 
which  in  a  gross  body  is  bound  up,  as  was  said,  and  rendered 
ineffectual,  is  somewhat  liberated  and  excited  by  heat  or  spirit 
in  its  neighbour,  and  in  the  end  actuated  by  it     And  tUs  is 
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the  only  reason  why  inanimate  bodies  do  not  asnmilate,  and 
animate  bodies  do. 

3.  Again,  it  is  certain  that  the  harder  the  consistency  of  a 
body,  the  greater  is  the  heat  required  as  a  spur  to  assimilation. 
And  this  turns  out  ill  for  old  men,  because  in  them  the  parts 
are  more  stubborn  and  the  heat  is  weaker;  and  therefore  either 
the  hardness  of  the  parts  must  be  softened,  or  the  heat  must  be 
increased  With  regard  to  the  softening  of  the  parts,  as  I  have 
already  laid  down  many  precepts  which  relate  to  the  preven- 
tion or  prohibition  of  this  kind  of  hardness,  I  will  speak  of  it 
hereafter.  But,  on  increasing  the  simple  heat,  I  will  now  give 
one  precept ;  first  however  assuming  this  axiom. 

4.  The  act  of  assimilation  (which,  as  has  been  said,  is  excited 
by  the  surrounding  heat)  is  an  extremely  accurate  and  subtle 
motion  which  affects  even  the  smallest  particles.  But  all 
motions  of  this  kind  are  only  in  vigour  when  all  the  local  motion 
which  may  disturb  it  is  at  rest.  For  the  motion  of  separation 
into  homogeneous  parts,  which  in  milk  causes  the  cream  to  rise 
to  the  top  and  the  whey  to  sink  to  the  bottom,  will  never  take 
place  if  the  milk  be  at  all  stirred.  Neither  will  any  putrefaction 
take  place  in  water  or  mixed  bodies  if  they  be  ill  continuous 
local  motion.  From  this  assumption  then  I  will  draw,  with 
reference  to  the  present  inquiry,  this  conclusion. 

5.  The  act  of  assimilation  is  performed  principally  during 
deep  and  rest,  especially  towards  the  morning,  when  the  dis- 
tribution is  finished.  *The  only  advice  therefore  which  occurs 
to  me,  is  that  men  keep  themselves  warm  during  sleep,  and 
towards  morning  use  some  ointment  or  anointed  shirt  to 
exdte  a  moderate  heat;  and  after  that  fall  asleep  again.  And 
BO  much  for  the  inquiry  concerning  the  last  act  of  assimilation. 

IX. 

THE  OPERATION  UPON  THE  INTENEBATION  OP  THE  PABTS 
WHICH  HAVE  BECOME  DBT,  OB  THE  SOFTENING  OF  THE 
BODT. 

Trarmtion, 

Having  already  inquired  of  the  internal  inteneration  of  the 
^Jj  which  is  performed  by  many  tortuous  and  circuitous 
niethods  both  of  alimentation  and  detention  of  the  spirit,  and 
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therefore  by  bIow  degrees ;  I  now  come  to  the  iiiteneration  iHrhich 
takes  places  from  without  and  at  once,  or  the  softening  of  the 
body. 

The  Hist&ry.     . 

1.  In  the  fable  of  the  restoration  of  Pelias  to  yonth^  Medea, 
when  she  pretended  to  set  to  work,  proposed  to  accomplish  it 
by  cutting  the  body  of  the  old  man  to  pieces  and  boiling  it  up 
in  a  cauldron  with  certain  drugs.  Some  boiling  may  perhaps 
be  required  there,  but  the  cutting  to  pieces  is  unnecessary. 

2.  But  yet  the  cutting  to  pieces  (not  indeed  with  a  knife,  but 
with  the  judgment)  may  in  some  sort  be  usefril.  For  since  the 
consistency  of  the  bowels  and  the  parts  is  very  different,  their 
inteneration  cannot  be  performed  by  the  same  means;  but 
there  must  be  a  distinct  cure  for  each  part,  besides  the  things 
which  pertain  to  the  inteneration  of  the  whole  mass  of  the 
body.     Of  this  last  however  I  will  discourse  first. 

3.  This  operation  (if  it  be  possible)  may  probably  be  satis- 
fied by  baths,  anointings,  and  the  like  ;  with  respect  to  which 
the  following  observations  are  to  be  noted. 

4.  We  must  not  be  too  sanguine  of  accomplishing  this 
object,  because  we  see  things  done  in  the  infusing  and  steeping 
of  inanimate  bodies  whereby  they  become  tender;  whereof 
I  have  brought  forward  some  instances  before.  For  this  kind 
of  operation  is  easier  upon  inanimate  bodies,  because  they 
attract  and  suck  in  the  liquors ;  but  upon  animate  bodies  it  is 
more  difficult,  because  in  them  the  motion  proceeds  more  to- 
wards the  circumference. 

5.  The  emollient  baths  therefore  that  are  in  use  do  more 
harm  than  good ;  for  they  .rather  draw  out  than  press  in,  and 
rather  loosen  than  consolidate  the  framework  of  the  body. 

6.  The  baths  and  anointings  suitable  to  the  present  opera- 
tion of  softening  the  body  well  and  perfectly  ought  to  have 
three  properties. 

7.  The  first  and  the  principal  one  is,  that  they  shoidd  con- 
sist of  things  which  in  their  whole  substance  are  like  the  flesh 
and  body  of  man,  and  which  at  the  same  time  feed  and  nourish 
from  without 

8.  The  second  is,  that  they  be  mixed  with  things  of  subtlety 
enough  to  make  an  entrance,  and  to  insinuate  and  convey  their 
nutritive  power  into  the  body. 
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9.  The  third  is,  that  they  receive  some  mixture  (though  far 
inferior  to  the  former)  with  things  that  are  astringent,  not  harsh 
or  tart,  but  unctuous  and  comforting ;  that  thus,  while  the  two 
fonner  are  at  work,  the  exhalation  from  the  body,  which  de- 
stroys the  virtue  of  the  emollients,  may  be  as  far  as  possible 
stopped;  and  the  motion  to  the  inward  parts  on  the  other 
lumd  may,  by  the  lutriction  of  the  skin  and  closing  of  the 
pores,  be  promoted  and  assisted. 

10.  Warm  blood,  either  of  man  or  animals,  is  most  akin  to 
the  substance  of  the  human  body.  But  the  conceit  of  Ficinus  ^ 
to  renew  the  strength  of  old  men  by  sucking  the  blood  out  of 
the  arm  of  a  healthy  young  man  is  very  foolish.  For  that 
which  nourishes  from  within  ought  not  to  be  equal  or  perfectly 
homogeneous  to  the  body  nourished,  but  in  some  degree  in- 
ferior and  subordinate,  that  it  may  be  converted ;  but  in  ex- 
ternal applications  the  more  similar  the  substance  the  better 
the  consent. 

11.  It  is  an  old  tradition  that  a  bath  made  of  infant's  blood 
cures  the  leprosy,  and  restores  the  putrid  flesh ;  and  some  kings 
have  incurred  popular  dislike  on  this  very  groimd.* 

12.  It  is  told  of  Heraclitus  that,  being  afflicted  with  the 
^psy,  he  covered  himself  up  in  the  warm  belly  of  a  newly 
sldnox. 

13.  The  warm  blood  of  kittens  is  used  for  erysipelas,  and  to 
I'estore  the  flesh  and  skin. 

14.  In  amputations  or  great  hemorrhages  of  any  limb  it  is 
good  to  thrust  the  bleeding  part  into  the  belly  of  an  animal 
which  has  been  just  cut  up.  For  this  has  a  great  effect  in 
stanching  the  blood ;  as  the  blood  of  the  amputated  member  by 
consent  sucks  and  forcibly  draws  to  itself  the  fresh  blood  of 
the  animal,  whereby  it  is  itself  stopped  and  turned  back. 

15.  It  is  a  common  practice  in  extreme  and  desperate  diseases 
to  cut  pigeons  in  two,  and  apply  them  one  after  another 
to  the  soles  of  the  feet  of  the  sick  man.  This  sometimes 
gives  wonderful  relief,  which  is  commonly  imputed  to  their  ex- 
tracting the  malignity  of  the  disease.  But  in  some  way  or 
other  this  treatment  afiects  the  head  and  comforts  the  animal 
spirits. 

16.  But  since  these  bloody  baths  and  anointings  appear  to 
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US  dirty  and  loathsome^  we  must  look  out  for  others  wliicli  may 
be  less  disgusting  and  yet  equally  usefuL 

17.  Next  therefore  to  fresh  bloody  the  things  like  in  sub- 
stance to  the  human  body  are  nutritives  ;  namely^  fat  fleah^  as 
beef,  pork,  and  venison ;  oysters,  milk,  butter,  yolks  of  eggs, 
fine  wheat  meal,  wine  sweetened  with  sugar  or  honey. 

18.  For  mixtures  to  make  impression,  salts,  especially  bay- 
salt,  will  serve  for  all.  Wine  also  (being  full  of  spirit)  is  a 
useful  vehicle  of  impression. 

19.  Astringents  of  the  kind  described,  namely,  unctuous  and 
comforting,  are  saffron,  mastich,  myrrh,  and  myrtle-berry. 

20.  Of  these,  as  &r  as  I  can  judge,  such  a  bath  as  we  require 
may  be  successfully  made.  Physicians  and  posterity  will  dis- 
cover better  components. 

21.  The  operation  will  become  far  more  powerful  if  the  pro- 
posed bath  (which  I  hold  to  be  the  principal  thing)  be  attended 
by  a  course  and  order  of  four  operations. 

'  22.  First,  before  bathing,  rub  the  body  and  anoint  it  with  oil 
mixed  with  some  thickening  substance,  that  the  power  and 
moistening  heat  of  the  bath,  rather  than  the  watery  part,  may 
enter  the  body.  Next,  get  into  the  bath,  and  remain  there 
about  two  hours.  After  the  bath  cover  the  body  with  a  plaster 
of  mastich,  myrrh,  gum-dragon,  diapalma,  and  saffron,  to  keep 
in  the  perspiration  as  much  as  possible,  till  the  soft  matter 
has  by  degrees  become  solid,  and  keep  it  on  for  twenty-four 
hours  or  more.  Lastly,  afler  taking  off  the  plaster,  anoint  the 
body  with  a  mixture  of  oil,  saffron,  and  salt  Renew  the  bath 
with  the  plaster  and  unction  as  before  every  fifth  day,  and  let 
the  process  of  softening  the  body  continue  for  a  month. 

23.  While  this  softening  process  is  going  on,  I  hold  it  to 
be  useful,  proper,  and  agreeable  to  this  intention,  to  nourish 
the  body  well,  to  keep  it  from  cold  air,  and  to  drink  nothing 
that  is  not  warm. 

24.  But  this  is  one  of  the  things  (as  I  gave  notice  at  first) 
which  I  have  not  proved  by  trial,  but  only  set  down  with  a 
view  to  the  end  aimed  at.  For  having  set  up  the  goal  I  hand 
on  the  lamp  to  others. 

25.  Warm  and  cherishing  applications  from  living  bodies  are 
not  to  be  neglected.     Ficinus  ^  says,  and  that  not  in  joke,  that 
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the  layiDg  of  the  young  maid  in  David's  bosom  wonld  have 
done  him  good,  bnt  that  it  came  too  late.  He  ought  how- 
ever to  have  added  that  the  maid,  like  the  Persian  virgins, 
should  have  been. anointed  with  myrrh  and  the' like,  not  for  the 
pleasure  of  it,  but  to  increase  the  cherishing  virtue  from  the 
living  body. 

26.  Barbarossa  in  his  last  days,  by  the  advice  of  a  Jewish 
physician,  continually  applied  young  boys  to  his  stomach,  to 
warm  and  cherish  it.  Some  old  men  likewise  apply  puppies, 
i^hich  are  animals  of  the  hottest  kind,  to  their  stomachs  at 
night 

27.  There  is  an  account  tolerably  certain,  and  with  the 
authority  of  many  names,  that  some  men  with  deformed  noses, 
tired  of  being  laughed  at,  have  cut  off  the  excrescences  and 
ehoots,  and  having  made  an  incision  in  their  arms  sewed  them 
up  therein  for  a  time,  and  thence  obtained  more  comely  noses. 
If  this  is  true  it  plainly  shows  the  consent  of  flesh  to  flesh, 
especially  in  live  flesh. 

28.  With  regard  to  the  particular  inteneration  of  the  prin- 
dpal  viscera,  namely,  the  stomach,  lungs,  liver,  heart,  brain, 
epinal  marrow,  reins,  gall,  entrails,  veins,  arteries,  nerves, 
cartilages,  and  bones,  it  would  take  too  long  to  inquire  and 
give  rules  concerning  them,  seeing  I  am  not  now  prescribing  a 
course  of  practice,  but  only  certain  indications  thereto. 


THE  OPERATION  TO   PURGE  AWAY    THE  OLD  JUICE  AND  TO 
SUPPLY  NEW,  OR  PERIODICAL  RENOVATION. 

The  History. 

Although  the  things  I  shall  here  set  down  have  been  mostly 
touched  on  before,  yet  seeing  that  this  is  one  of  the  principal 
operations,  I  will  handle  them  again  a  little  more  fully. 

1.  It  is  certain  that  worn  out  draught  oxen  being  turned 
into  new  and  fresh  pastures  recover  young  and  tender  flesh. 
This  is  proved  by  the  eating ;  and  therefore  it  is  evident  that 
inteneration  of  tiie  flesh  is  not  difficult;  and  it  is  probable 
also  that  this  inteneration  of  the  flesh,  if  often  repeated,  will 
likewise  reach  the  bones,  membranes,  and  the  like. 
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2.  It  is  certain  that  the  diets  now  in  use^  especially  of 
gnaiacum,  sarsaparilla,  China-root  and  sassafras,  if  continued 
for  a  long  time,  and  according  to  strict  rules,  first  attenuate 
all  the  juice  of  the  body,  and  then  consume  and  absorb  it. 
And  this  is  shown  very  clearly  in  venereal  diseases,  which  when 
they  have  even  got  so  far  as  to  produce  gummosities,  and  have 
devoured  and  corrupted  the  inner  juices  of  the  body,  may  still 
be  cured  by  these  diets.  Again,  it  is  equally  manifest  that 
men  who  have  grown  thin,  pale,  and  cadaverous  by  these  diets, 
soon  after  gain  fatness  and  colour,  and  are  evidently  renewed^ 
Wherefore  in  old  age,  diets  of  this  kind,  used  every  two  years, 
would  I  think  be  useftd  to  my  intention,  like  the  casting  of  the 
skin  in  serpents. 

3.  Let  me  not  be  accounted  one  of  the  heretics  called 
Catharif  if  I  affirm  confidently  that  purgings  often  repeated, 
and  made  familiar  to  the  body,  do  more  to  lengthen  life  than 
exercises  and  perspirations.  But  this  must  needs  be  so,  if 
my  previous  position  be  admitted,  that  anointings  of  the  body, 
filling  up  the  pores  externally,  exclusions  of  the  air,  and 
detentions  of  the  spirit  in  the  mass  of  the  body,  contribute 
greatly  to  longevity.  For  it  is  most  certain  that  by  outward 
sweats  and  perspirations,  not  only  the  humours  and  excre* 
inentitious  vapours  are  exhaled  and  consumed,  but  with  them 
also  the  juices  and  good  spirits,  which  are  not  so  easily  re- 
stored ;  but  this  is  not  the  case  in  purgings  (unless  they  be  very 
violent),  since  they  act  principally  ujJon  the  humours.  The 
best  purgings  for  this  intention  are  those  which  are  taken  a 
little  before  meals,  because  they  dry  the  body  less ;  and  there- 
fore they  should  consist  of  such  purgatives  as  least  disorder 
the  stomach. 

The  intentions  of  these  proposed  operation^  are,  I  think, 
most  true ;  and  the  remedies  faithful  to  the  intentions.  And 
although  many  of  them  may  appear  very  conunon,  yet  it  would 
be  scarce  believed  with  how  much  care  and  choice  they  have 
been  examined ;  that  they  might  be  (the  object  of  the  intention 
always  secured)  both  safe  and  effectual.  Experience  however 
will  both  prove  and  advance  this  matter.  But  such  in  all 
things  are  the  works  of  the  more  prudent  kind  of  counsel; 
admirable  in  effect,  excellent  in  order,  common-place  in  the 
means  employed. 
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TBOE  PORCHES  OF  DEATH. 

In  eonne^  I  now  come  to  the  inquiry  concerning  the  porches 
Aitkie  of  iiH  of  death ;  that  is^  of  the  things  which  happen  to  men 
niuitioD.  both  a  little  before  and  a  little  after  the  point  of 
death;  that  seeing  that  there  are  many  jMiths  which  lead  to 
death,  we  may  know  what  are  the  common  issues  of  them  all, 
especially  in  deaths  caused  rather  by  a  Restitution  of  nature 
than  by  violence;  though  of  these  likewise  some  notice  must  be 
inserted^  by  reason  of  their  connection  with  the  subject. 

The  History. 

1.  The  living  spirit  seems  to  require  three  things  for  its 
Bubsistence;  namely,  suitable  motion,  moderate  coolness,  and 
proper  aliment.  Flame  appears  to  require  only  two  of  these ; 
namely,  motion  and  aliment;  because  flame  is  a  simple  and 
spirit  a  compoimd  substance,  insomuch  that  if  it  approach  too 
near  to  the  nature  of  flame  it  destroys  itself. 

2.  Flame  likewise,  as  Aristotle^  well  observed,  is  extinguished 
and  overpowered  by  a  greater  and  more  powerful  flame ;  much 
more  the  spirit. 

3.  Flame^  if  it  be  too  much  compressed,  is  extinguished ;  as 
may  be  seen  by  putting  a  glass  over  a  candle;  for  the  air 
expanded  by  the  heat  compresses  the  flame,  and  thereby  lessens 
and  extinguishes  it.  Neither  will  the  flame  catch  in  grates 
where  the  fuel  is  pressed  close  together  without  leaving  any 
space  between  the  parts. 

4.  Ignited  bodies  are  also  extinguished  by  compression;  for 
if  you  press  a  burning  coal  hard  with  the  tongs  or  with  your 
foot  the  flame  is  immediately  put  out. 

5.  But  to  pass  on  to  the  spirit.  Blood  or  phlegm  entering 
into  the  ventricles  of  the  brain  causes  instantaneous  death,  since 
the  spirit  has  not  space  to  move. 

6.  A  violent  contusion  of  the  head  likewise  causes  sudden 
death,  the  spirits  being  straitened  in  the  ventricles  of  the  bnun. 

7.  Opium  and  other  strong  narcotics  congeal  the  spirit  an4 
deprive  it  of  motion. 

1  Froblenu  liL  22.  and  unilL  2. 
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8.  A  poisonouB  vapour  that  is  directlj  hostile  to  the  spirits 
causes  sudden  death ;  as  in  deadly  poisons  which  operate  by 
what  is  called  a  specific  malignity ;  for  it  strikes  the  spirit  with 
such  aversion  that  it  will  no  longer  move  nor  rise  against  so 
deadly  an  enemy. 

9*  Extreme  drunkenness  or  surfeiting  likewise  sometimes 
cause  sudden  death,  the  spirit  being  crushed  not  so  much  by 
the  density  or  malignity  of  the  vapour  (as  in  opium  and 
malignant  poisons)  as  by  the  quantity  of  it. 

10.  Extreme  grief  and  fear,  especially  if  sudden  (as  the  news 
of  unexpected  misfortune),  sometimes  produce  sudden  death. 

1 1.  Too  great  an  expansion  as  well  as  too  close  a  compression 
of  the  spirits  is  likewise  fataL 

12.  Many  have  died  from  great  and  sudden  joys. 

13.  Great  discharges,  as  the  flow  of  water  in  cuttings  for  the 
dropsy,  and  much  more,  great  and  sudden  hemorrhages,  are 
often  followed  by  sudden  death.  And  this  takes  place  from  the 
mere  horror  of  vacuum  in  the  body ;  all  the  parts,  and  tiie  spirit 
among  them,  rushing  at  once  to  fill  the  empty  spaces.  With 
respect  to  the  slower  fluxes  of  blood,  the  matter  is  referred 
to  the  want  of  aliment,  not  to  tiie  rushing  back  of  the  spirit. 
And  so  much  for  the  motion  of  the  spirit  when  eitiier  by  over- 
compression  or  over^discharge  it  produces  death. 

14.  I  come  now  to  the  want  of  coolness.  Prevention  of 
respiration  causes  sudden  death,  as  in  all  suffocation  or  stran* 
gulation;  yet  this  shoidd  not  be  attributed  so  much  to  the 
stoppage  of  motion  as  to  the  stoppage  of  refrigeration,  because 
air  when  too  hot,  though  it  be  freely  drawn  in,  is  no  less  suflTo- 
cating  than  if  respiration  were  stopped ;  as  we  see  in  persons 
who  have  sometimes  been  suffocated  by  burning  coals  or 
charcoal,  or  walb  newly  whitewashed,  in  close  rooms  where 
a  fire  has  been  lighted ;  a  kind  of  deatii  which  tiie  emperor 
Jovinian  is  said  to  have  died.  The  same  happens  likewise 
from  the  overheating  of  dry  baths,  as  was  practised  in  the 
deatii  of  Fausta,  wife  of  Constantine  tiie  Great.  ^ 

15.  The  intervals  at  which  nature  repeats  the  act  of  inspira- 
tion, and  desires  to  expel  the  foul  air  received  into  the  lungs 
and  to  take  in  firesh,  are  very  short,  —  scarce  the  third  part  of 
a  minute. 

>  Zofllfflui,  it  p.  10. 
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16.  Again^  ihe  pukatioii  of  the  arteries  and  the  contraction 
imd  dilatation  of  the  heart  is  a  motion  three  times  more  rapid 
than  respiration ;  so  that  if  it  were  possible  without  hindering 
respiration  to  stop  this  motion  of  the  heart,  death  would  ensue 
quicker  than  hy  strangulation. 

17.  Use  and  custom  have  however  some  control  over  this 
natural  action  of  respiration,  as  appears  in  the  Delian  divers 
and  pearl-fishers,  who  hj  continual  practice  can  hold  their 
breath  at  least  ten  times  longer  than  other  men. 

18.  Some  animak  even  among  those  who  have  lungs  can 
hold  their  breath  longer  than  others,  according  as  they  require 
a  greater  or  less  degree  of  refirigeration. 

19.  Fish  require  less  refirigeration  than  land  animals;  yet 
they  require  some,  and  receive  it  through  their  gills.  And  as 
land  animals  cannot  bear  a  too  hot  or  dose  air,  so  likewise  fish 
are  saffocated  in  water  if  it  be  totally  and  long  firozen. 

20.  If  the  spirit  is  assaulted  by  another  heat  far  stronger 
than  its  own,  it  is  dissipated  and  destroyed.  For  if  it  can- 
not bear  its  own  heat  without  receiving  refirigeration,  much 
less  can  it  endure  a  strange  heat  that  is  more  intense.  This 
is  visible  in  burning  fevers,  when  the  heat  of  the  putrefied 
humours  exceeds  the  natural  heat  so  much  as  to  quench  or 
dissipate  it. 

21.  The  wont  and  use  of  sleep  is  likewise  referred  to  re- 
frigeration. For  as  motion  attenuates  and  rarefies  the  spirit 
and  stimulates- and  intensifies  the  heat  thereof,  so  on  the  other 
hand  sleep  pacifies  and  subdues  its  motion  and  discursive  action. 
For  although  sleep  strengthens  and  furthers  the  actions  of  the 
parts  and  the  non-vital  spirits  and  all  motion  towards  the  circum- 
ference of  the  body,  yet  it  greatly  calms  and  lulls  the  proper 
motion  of  the  living  spirit.  Now  human  nature  requires  sleep 
regularly  once  in  the  twenty-four  hours,  and  that  for  five  or 
six  hours  at  least;  though  in  this  respect  also  there  are  some- 
times miracles  of  nature ;  as  Msscenas  is  said  not  to  have  slept 
for  a  long  time  before  his  death.^  And  so  much  for  the  want 
of  refingeration  for  the  preservation  of  the  spirit. 

22.  With  regard  to  the  third  want,  namely,  that  of  aliment, 
it  seems  to  belong  more  to  the  parts  than  to  the  living  spirit; 

»  Pliny,  viJ.  62. 
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for  a  man  maj  easily  believe  that  the  living  spirit  subsists  in 
identity,  and  not  by  succession  or  renovation.  As  for  the 
rational  soul  in  man,  it  is  most  certain  that  it  is  not  propagated, 
nor  subject  either  to  repair  or  death.  Men  talk  also  of  the 
natural  spirit  of  animals  and  even  of  vegetables^  which  dif- 
fers from  the  other  soul  both  in  essence  and  in  form.  For 
from  the  confusion  between  them  has  sprung  the  doctrine  of 
metempsychosis  and  innumerable  conceits  of  heathens  and 
heretics. 

23.  The  human  body  requires  renovation  by  aliment  regu- 
larly once  a  day.  Men  in  good  health  can  scarce  bear  three 
days'  fasting ;  but  training  and  custom  even  here  have  no  little 
effect  To  men  out  of  health  fasting  is  less  injurious.  And  as 
exercise  demands  more  nourishment,  so  likewise  sleep  to  a 
certain  extent  supplies  it.  There  are  some  few  instances  of 
men  who,  by  some  miracle  of  nature,  have  been  found  to  live  a 
considerable  time  without  meat  and  drink. 

24.  Dead  bodies,  if  not  prevented  by  putrefaction,  last  a  long 
time  without  much  decay ;  but  live  bodies,  as  has  been  said, 
cannot,  unless  they  receive  alimentation,  last  more  than  three 
days.  This  shows  tiiat  this  rapid  consumption  is  the  work  of 
the  living  spirit,  which  either  repairs  itself,  or  makes  it  neces- 
sary for  the  parts  to  repair  themselves,  or  both.  This  is  borne 
out  also  by  that  which  was  noted  before,  namely,  that  animals 
can  go  somewhat  longer  without  aliment,  if  they  sleep.  Now 
sleep  is  nothing  else  than  the  retirement  of  the  living  spirit 
into  itself. 

25.  Too  continuous  and  copious  an  effusion  of  blood,  such  as 
sometimes  takes  place  in  hemorrhoids,  sometimes  in  vomiting 
of  blood  from  the  opening  or  rupture  of  the  inner  veins,  and 
sometimes  in  wounds,  causes  speedy  death;  for  the  blood  of 
the  veins  supplies  the  blood  of  the  arteries,  which  again  sup- 
plies the  spirit. 

26.  A  man  who  feeds  twice  a  day  takes  no  small  quantity 
of  meat  and  drink  into  his  body ;  much  more  indeed  than  he 
discharges  by  ^tool,  urine,  or  sweat.  No  wonder,  perhaps  you 
will  say,  seeing  the  rest  is  turned  into  the  juices  and  substance 
of  the  body.  True ;  but  reflect  for  a  moment  that  this  accession 
of  food  takes  place  twice  a  day,  and  yet  the  body  is  not  sur- 
charged. And  similarly,  though  the  spirit  is  repaired,  yet  it 
grows  not  immoderate  in  quantity. 
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27.  It  is  of  no  use  to  have  aliment  at  hand,  if  it  be  in  a 
remote  degree ;  but  it  should  be  of  such  a  kind  and  so  prepared 
and  applied  tl\at  the  spirit  can  act  upon  it.  The  stick  of  a 
wax  torch  cannot  continue  the  flame  if  wax  be  wanting,  neither 
can  men  feed  on  herbs  alone.  And  this  it  is  which  occasions 
atrophy  in  old  age,  namely,  that  although  there  be  flesh  and 
blood,  yet  the  spirit  has  become  so  scanty  and  thin,  and  the 
juices  and  the  blood  are  so  exhausted  and  obstinate,  that  they 
are  not  equal  to  alimentation. 

28.  Let  us  now  sum  up  the  things  required  for  life,  accord- 
ing to  the  common  and  ordinary  course  of  nature.  The  spirit 
requires  room  for  its  motion  in  the  yentricles  of  the  brain  and 
the  nerves  perpetually ;  pulsation  of  the  heart  every  third  part 
of  a  moment;  respiration  every  moment ;  food  and  sleep  once 
in  three  days ;  power  of  alimentation  after  the  age  of  about 
eighty  years ;  and  if  any  of  these  wants  are  not  supplied  death 
ensues.  Therefore  there  appear  plainly  to  be  three  porches 
of  death ;  namely,  destitution  of  the  spirit,  in  the  motion, 
refrigeration,  and  nourishment  thereof. 

AdmoniuoBf.  1.  It  would  bc  au  error  to  suppose  that  the 
living  spirit,  like  flame,  is  perpetually  generated  and  ex- 
tinguished, aud  is  of  no  sensible  duration.  For  even  flame 
does  this  not  of  its  own  nature,  but  because  it  lives  among 
things  hostile  to  it,  since  flame  within  flame  is  durable. 
But  the  living  spirit' lives  among  things  tiiat  are  friendly 
and  obsequious.  Therefore,  whereas  flame  is  a  momentary 
and  air  a  fixed  substance,  the  living  spirit  partakes  of  the 
nature  of  both. 

2.  The  present  inquiry,  as  was  observed  at  first,  does  not 
relate  to  the  extinction  of  the  spirit  by  the  destruction  of 
the  organs  through  disease  and  violence ;  although  this  also 
terminates  in  the  same  three  porches.  And  so  much  for  the 
form  of  death. 

29.  There  are  two  great  precursors  of  death,  the  one  sent 
from  the  head,  the  other  from  the  heart,  namely,  convulsions 
and  extreme  labour  of  the  pulse ;  for  that  deadly  hiccough  is  it- 
self a  kind  of  convulsion.  But  this  labouring  of  the  pulse  has 
a  remarkable  quickness,  because  on  the  point  of  death  the  heart 
trembles  so  violently  that  contraction  and  dilatation  are  almost 
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confounded.  But  together  with  this  quickness  there  is  a 
feebleness  and  lowness^  and  often  a  great  intermisrion  in  the 
pulse,  the  motion  of  the  heart  failing,  and  being  no  longer 
able  to  recover  itself  stoutly  and  regularly. 

30.  The  inunediate  signs  which  precede  death  are^  great 
restlessness  and  tossing  of  the  body,  fumbling  of  the  hands, 
hard  clutching  and  grasping,  teeth  firmly  set,  a  hollow  voice, 
trembling  of  the  lower  lip,  pallor  of  the  face,  a  confosed 
memory,  loss  of  speech,  cold  sweats,  elongation  of  the  body, 
raising  up  the  white  of  the  eyes,  alteration  of  the  whole 
countenance  (as  the  nose  becoming  sharp,  the  eyes  hollow,  and 
the  cheeks  sinking  in),  contraction  and  rolling  of  the  tongue, 
coldness  of  the  extremities,  in  some  a  discharge  of  blood  or 
seed,  a  shrill  cry,  thick  breathing,  falling  of  the  lower  jaw,  and 

.  the  like. 

31.  Death  is  succeeded  by  deprivation  of  all  sense  and 
motion  as  well  of  the  heart  and  arteries  as  of  the  nerves  and 
limbs,  by  inability  of  the  body  to  support  itself  upright,  by 
stifihess  of  the  nerves  and  parts,  by  loss  of  all  warmth,  and 
soon  after  by  putrefaction  and  stench. 

32.  Eels,  serpents,  and  insects  move  a  good  while  in  all 
their  parts  after  being  cut  in  pieces ;  so  that  countrymen  ima- 
gine that  the  different  parts  are  trying  to  unite  again.  Birds 
likewise  flutter  for  a  littie  after  their  heads  are  cut  off;  and 
the  hearts  of  animals  beat  for  a  long  time  after  being  |;om  out. 
Indeed,  I  remember  to  have  seen  the  heart  of  a  man  who  had 
his  bowels  torn  out  (the  punishment  with  us  for  high  treason), 
which  on  being  cast  according  to  custom  into  the  fire,  leaped  up 
at  first  about  a  foot  and  a  half  high,  and  then  by  degrees  to  a 
less  height,  for  the  space,  as  I  remember,  of  seven  or  eight 
minutes.  There  is  likewise  an  old  and  trustworthy  tradition 
of  an  ox  bellowing  after  his  bowels  were  torn  out.  But  there 
is  a  more  certain  report  of  a  man,  who  having  undergone  this 
said  punishment  for  high  treason,  when  his  heart  had  been  torn 
out  and  was  in  the  hands  of  the  executioner,  was  heard  to 
utter  tiiree  or  four  words  of  prayer.  This  I  say  is  more  credi- 
ble than  the  story  of  the  sacrificed  ox;  because  the  firiends 
of  such  criminals  usually  ^ve  money  to  the  executioner  to  do 
his  office  as  quickly  as  possible,  and  so  put  them  sooner  out  of 
pain ;  whereas  in  sacrifices  I  do  not  see  why  the  priest  should 
use  any  such  despatch. 
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33.  To  recover  persons  from  swoons  and  sudden  fits  (of 
whom  many^  without  relief^  would  otherwise  die),  the  follow- 
ing remedies  are  used;  namely,  gi^g  them  waters  distilled 
from  wine  (which  are  called  hot  and  cordial  waters),  bending 
the  body  forward,  close  stopping  of  the  mouth  and  nostrils, 
bending  and  twisting  the  fingers,  tearing  out  the  hair  of  the 
beard  or  head,  rubbing  of  the  parts,  especially  the  face  and 
extremities^  a  sudden  sprinkling  of  cold  water  on  the  face, 
Budden  and  shrill  noises,  holding  rose-water  and  vinegar  to  the 
nose  in  fainting  fits;  burning  feathers  or  cloth  in  hysterics; 
but  in  apoplectic  fits  the  best  thing  is  a  heated  fryiug-pan. 
A  close  embrace  of  living  bodies  has  likewise  been  of  service 
to  some. 

34.  There  have  been  many  instances  of  men  who  have  been 
left  for  dead,  laid  out,  and  carried  forth  to  burial ;  nay,  of  some 
who  have  been  actually  buried;   that  have  yet  come  to  life 
again.    In  the  case  of  those  who  have  been  buried,  this  has 
been  ascertained,  on  opening  the  grave,  from  the  wounded  and 
braised  state  of  the  head,  by  reason  of  the  body  striving  and 
tossing  in  the  coffin.     The  most  recent  and  memorable  instance 
thereof  was  the  subtle  schoolman  Duns  Scotus,  who  having 
been  buried  in  the  absence  of  his  servant  (who  appears  to  have 
known  the  symptoms  of  these  fits),  was   by  him   afterwards 
dianterred  and  found  in  this  state.     And  a  similar  thing  hap- 
pened in  our  time  to  an  actor  buried  at  Cambridge.     I  re- 
member to  have  heard  of  a  gentleman  who,  being  curious  to 
know  what  the  sensation  of  hanging  was,  hung   himself  by 
mounting  on  a  stool  and  then  dropping  himself  off,  thinking  of 
coarse  that  he  would  be  able  to  regain  the  stool  as  soon  as  he 
liked;  but  this  he  was  unable  to  do,  and  he  was  only  released 
by  a  friend  who  was  present.     On  being  asked  what  he  had 
Buffered,  he  said  that  he  felt  no  pain,  but  that  at  first  he  saw 
round  about  him  the  appearance  of  fire  burning,  which  was  suc- 
ceeded by  an  intense  blackness  or  darkness,  and  then  by  a  kind 
of  pale  blue  or  sea-green  colour,  such  as  is  often  seen  also  by 
Minting  persons.     A  physician  still  alive  told  me  that  by  the 
use  of  frictions  and  warm  baths  he  had  recovered  a  man  who 
bad  hung  himself  and  been  suspended  for  half  an  hour,  and 
be  noade  no  doubt  of  being  able  to  restore  to  life  any  one  who 
bad  been  suspended  for  the  same  time,  provided  his  neck  had 
uotbeen  broken  by  the  shock  of  the  first  drop. 
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THE   DIFFERENCES   BETWEEN  YOUTH  AND  OLD  AGE. 

In  connection  ^'  '^^^  ^calc  or  succcssioii  of  stagcs  in  the  human 
Articffof  thi  body  is  this ;  conception,  quickening  in  the  womb. 
Inquiry.  birth,  nourishmeut  at  the  breast,  weaning,  beginning 

to  feed  upon  such  food  and  drink  as  are  given  to  infants,  cut- 
ting the  first  teeth  about  the  second  year,  beginning  to  walk, 
beginning  to  speak,  putting  forth  the  second  teeth  about  the 
seventh  year,  puberty  about  the  twelfth  or  fourteenth  year, 
power  of  generation  and  menstrual  flux,  growth  of  hair  on  the 
legs  and  arms,  growth  of  beard,  increase  of  stature^  this  time, 
and  sometimes  -longer,  fulness  and  perfection  of  strength  and 
activity,  grey  hairs  and  baldness,  cessation  of  the  menstrua  and 
of  the  generative  power,  tendency  to  decrepitude  and  a  threes 
legged  animal,  death.  In  the  mean  time  the  mind  also  has  its 
periods,  though  they  cannot  be  described  by  years ;  as  a  fidling 
memory  and  the  like,  of  which  hereafter* 

2.  The  differences  between  youth  and  old  age  are  these : 
A  young  man's  skin  is  even  and  smooth,  an  old  man's  dry  and 
wrinkled,  especially  about  the  eyes  and  forehead;  a  young 
Plan's  flesh  is  soft  and  tender,  an  old  man's  hard ;  youth  has 
strength  and  activity,  old  age  decay  of  strength  and  slowness 
of  motion ;  youth  has  a  strong,  old  age  a  weak  digestion ;  a 
youDg  man's  bowels  are  soft  and  succulent,  an  old  man's  salt 
and  parched ;  in  youth  the  body  is  erect,  in  old  age  bent  into 
a  curve ;  a  young  man's  limbs  are  firm,  an  old  man's  weak  and 
trembling ;  in  youth  the  humours  are  bilious  and  the  blood  hot, 
in  old  age  the  humours  are  phlegmatic  and  melancholy,  and  the 
ilood  cold ;  a  young  man's  sexual  passions  are  quick,  an  old 
man's  slow ;  in  youth  the  juices  of  the  body  are  more  roscid,  in 
old  age  more  crude  and  watery ;  in  youth  the  spirit  is  plenti- 
fill  and  effervescent,  in  old  age  poor  and  scanty;  in  youth 
the  spirit  is  dense  and  fresh,  in  old  age  eager  and  rare;  in 
youth  the  senses  are  quick  and  entire,  in  old  age  dull  and  im- 
paired ;  a  young  man's  teeth  are  strong  and  perfect,  an  old  man's 
weak,  worn,  and  falling  out;  a  young  man's  hair  is  coloured, 
an  old  man's  (whatever  colour  it  formerly  was)  white ;  youth 
has  hair,  old  age  baldness ;  in  youth  the  pulse  beats  stronger 
and  quicker,  in  old  age  weaker  and  slower;  a  young  man's 
iUnesses  are  more  acute  and  curable,  an  old  man's  chronic  and 
hard  to  cure ;  in  youth  wounds  heal  fast,  in  old  age  slowly ;  a 
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joung  man's  cheeks  are  fresh-coloured,  an  old  man's  pale  or  ru* 
bicund,  and  the  blood  thick;  jouth  is  less  troubled  with  rheums, 
age  more  so.  Neither,  as  far  as  I  know,  does  age  bring  any 
improvement  to  the  body  unless  it  be  sometimes  in  fatness.  The 
cause  whereof  is  obvious ;  namely,  that  in  old  age  the  body 
neither  perspires  nor  assimilates  well ;  and  fatness  is  nothing 
else  than  exuberance  of  aliment  over  and  above  that  which  is 
discharged  or  perfectly  assimilated.  Some  old  men  likewise 
have  an  increase  of  appetite  by  reason  of  the  acidity  of  the 
hmnours,  though  the  digestion  becomes  worse.  But  all  these 
things  that  I  have  here  mentioned  the  physicians  will  idly 
enough  refer  to  the  diminution  of  the  natural  heat  and  the 
radical  moisture,  things  worthless  for  use.  This  much  is 
certain,  that  in  the  coming  on  of  years  dryness  precedes  cold- 
ness, and  that  bodies  in  the  highest  state  of  heat  decline  to 
dryness,  and  coldness  follows  after. 

3.  Next  in  order  comes  the  consideration  of  the  affections  of 
the  mind.  I  remember  when  I  was  a  young  man  at  Poictiers 
in  France  that  I  was  very  intimate  with  a  young  Frenchman 
of  great  wit,  but  somewhat  talkative,  who  afterwards  turned 
out  a  very  eminent  man.  He  used  to  inveigh  against  the 
manners  of  old  men,  and  say  that  if  their  minds  could  be  seen 
as  well  as  their  bodies,  they  would  appear  no  less  deformed ; 
and  further  indulging  his  fancy,  he  argued  that  the  defects  of 
their  minds  had  some  parallel  and  correspondence  with  those 
of  the  body.  To  dryness  of  the  skin  he  opposed  impudence; 
to  hardness  of  the  bowels,  hardness  of  the  heart ;  to  blear  eyes, 
envy,  and  the  evil  eye;  to  sunken  eyes  and  bowing  of  the 
body  to  the  ground,  atheism  (for  they  no  longer,  he  says,  look 
up  to  heaven) ;  to  the  trembling  of  the  limbs,  vacillation  of 
purpose  and  inconstancy ;  to  the  bending  and  clutching  of  the 
fingers,  rapacity  and  avarice;  to  the  tottering  of  the  knees, 
timidity;  to  wrinkles,  cunning  and  crooked  ways;  and  other 
parallels  which  do  not  now  occur  to  me.  But  to  be  serious ; 
youth  has  modesty  and  a  sense  of  shame,  old  age  is  somewhat 
hardened ;  a  young  man  has  kindness  and  mercy,  an  old  man 
has  become  pitiless  and  callous;  youth  has  a  praiseworthy 
emulation,  old  age  an  ill-natured  envy;  youth  is  inclined  to 
i^ligion  and  devotion  by  reason  of  its  fervency  and  inexperience 
of  evil,  in  old  age  piety  cools  through  the  lukewarmness  of 
charity  and  long  intercourse  with  evil,  together  with  the  diffi- 
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cnlty  of  believing ;  a  young  man's  wishes  are  vehement,  an  old 
man's  moderate;  youth  is  fickle  and  unstable,  old  age  more 
grave  and  constant;  youth  is  liberal,  generous,  and  philan- 
thropic, old  age  is  covetous,  wise  for  itself,  and  self-seeking ; 
youth  is  confident  and  hopeful,  old  age  diffident  and  distrustful ; 
a  young  man  is  easy  and  obliging,  an  old  man  churlish  and 
peevish ;  youth  is  frank  and  sincere,  old  age  cautious  and  re- 
served ;  youth  desires  great  things,  old  age  regards  those  that 
are  necessary ;  a  young  man  thinks  well  of  the  present,  an  old 
man  prefers  the  past;  a  young  man  reverences  his  superiors, 
an  old  man  finds  out  their  faults ;  and  there  are  many  other 
distinctions  which  belong  rather  to  manners  than  the  present 
inquiry.  Nevertheless  as  old  men  in  some  respects  improve 
in  their  bodies,  so  also  in  their  minds,  unless  they  are  quite 
worn  out.  For  instance,  though  less  ready  in  invention,  yet 
they  are  more  powerful  in  judgment,  and  prefer  a  safe  and 
soimd  to  a  specious  course.  They  increase  likewise  in  talka- 
tiveness and  ostentation ;  for  being  less  fit  for  action  they  look 
for  fruit  of  speech ;  so  it  was  not  without  reason  that  the  poets 
represented  Tithonus  as  transformed  into  a  grasshopper. 

PROVISIONAL  RULES. 

CONCEBNING  THE  DURATION  OF  LIFE  AND  THE  FOBM  OF 

DEATH. 

Rule  i. 

There  is  no  consumption,  unless  that  which  is  lost  by  one 
body  passes  into  another. 

EXPLANATION. 

In  nature  there  is  no  annihilation ;  and  therefore  the  thing 
which  is  consumed  either  passes  into  the  air,  or  is  received 
into  some  adjacent  body.  Whence  we  see  spiders^  flies,  or 
ants,  entombed  and  preserved  for  ever  in  amber,  a  more  than 
royal  tomb,  although  they  are  tender  Substances  and  easily  dis- 
sipated. But  no  air  reaches  them  into  which  any  of  their 
parts  can  escape,  and  the  substance  of  the  amber  is  so  hete- 
rogeneous that  it  takes  nothing  from  them.  There  would  like- 
wise in  my  opinion  be  a  similar  effect  if  a  stick,  root,  or  the 
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like  were  put  into  quicksilver.     Wax,  honey^  and  gum  have 
an  operation  of  the  e&me  kind,  but  only  partial 

Rule  ii. 

In  every  tangible  body  there  is  a  spirit  covered  and  enve« 
loped  in  the  grosser  body;  and  from  this  spirit  consumption 
and  dissolution  take  their 'origin. 

EXPLAKATION. 

No  known  body  in  the  upper  parts  of  the  earth  is  without  a 
■  spirit,  whether  it  proceed  by  attenuation  and  concoction  from 
the  heat  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  or  by  some  other  way.  For 
the  cavities  of  tangible  things  do  not  admit  of  a  vacuum,  but 
are  filled  either  with  air  or  the  proper  spirit  of  the  thing. 
But  this  spirit,  whereof  I  am  speaking,  is  not  a  virtue,  nor  an 
energy,  nor  an  actuality,  nor  any  such  idle  matter,  but  a  body 
thin  and  invisible,  and  yet  having  place  and  dimension,  and  real. 
Neither  agun  is  this  spirit  air  (no  more  than  wine  is  water),  but 
a  rarefied  body,  akin  to  air,  though  greatly  differing  from  it. 
Now  the  grosser  parts  of  bodies,  being  of  a  sluggish  and  not 
very  movable  nature,  would  last  for  a  long  time,  if  this  spirit  did 
not  disturb,  agitate  and  imdermine  them,  and  prey  upon  the 
moisture  of  the  body,  and  whatever  else  it  can  turn  into  fresh 
spirit;  after  which  both  the  pre-existing  and  the  newly  formed 
spirit  gradually  escape  together.  This  is  well  exhibited  by 
the  diminution  of  weight  in  bodies  dried  by  perspiration.  For 
it  must  not  be  supposed  that  whatever  is  emitted  either  was 
spirit,  when  it  had  weight,  or  was  other  than  spirit  when  it  had 
flown. 

Rule  hi. 
The  emission  of  the  spirit  produces  dryness ;  the  detention 
and  working  thereof  witHn  the  body,  either  melts,  or  putrefies, 
or  vivifies. 

EXPLANATION. 

There  are  four  processes  of  the  spirit,  namely  arefaclion, 
melting,  putrefaction  and  generation  of  bodies.  Arefaction  is 
not  properly  the  work  of  the  spirit,  but  of  the  grosser  parts 
.  after  the  emission  of  the  spirit;  for  upon  this  they  contract 
themselves,  partly  to  avoid  a  vacuum  and  partly  from  the 
onion  of  homogeneous  things  together;   as  is  shown  in  all 
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things  dried  by  age,  and  in  the  drier  kinds  of  bodies  which 
have  passed  through  the  fire,  as  bricks,  charcoal,  and  bread. 
Melting  is  the  work  of  the  spirits  alone,  and  that  only  when  ihey 
are  excited  by  heat ;  for  then  the  spirits  expanding  themselyes 
and  yet  not  going  forth,  insinuate  and  spread  themselves 
among  the  grosser  parts,  and  make  them  soft  and  molten,  as 
appears  in  metals  and  wax;  for  metals  and  other  tenacious 
bodies  are  apt  to  restrain  the  spirit,  and  prevent  it  from  rushing 
forth  when  excited.  Putrefaction  is  the  combined  work  of 
the  spirit  and  the  grosser  parts.  For  the  spirit  (which  held  to- 
gether and  kept  in  order  the  parts  of  the  body)  having  partly 
escaped,  and  partly  become  feeble,  all  things  are  dissolved  and 
return  to  their  heterogeneities,  or  elements;  whatever  spirit 
there.was  in  the  body  is  gathered  to  itself  (whence  putrefied 
bodies  begin  to  have  a  foul  odour) ;  the  oily  parts  are  gathered 
to  themselves  (and  hence  putrefied  bodies  have  a  certain  smooth- 
ness and  unctuosity) ;  the  watery  parts  likewise  to  themselves ; 
and  the  dregs  to  themselves  (and  hence  the  confusion  in  putre- 
fied bodies).  Generation  or  vivification  is  likewise  the  combined 
work  of  the  spirit  and  the  grosser  parts,  but  in  a  very  different 
manner.  For  the  spirit  is  entirely  detained,  but  swells  and 
moves  locally;  and  the  grosser  parts  are  not  dissolved, but  fol- 
low the  motion  of  the  spirit,  which  as  it  were  inflates  and  thrusts 
them  out  into  various  figures ;  whence  proceeds  that  same  gene- 
ration and  organization.  Vivification  therefore  always  takes 
place  in  a  matter  tenacious  and  viscous,  but  at  the  same  time 
soft  and  yielding,  that  there  may  be  at  once  both  a  detention 
of  the  spirit,  and  a  gentle  yielding  of  the  parts,  as  the  spirit 
moulds  them.  And  this  appears  in  the  matter  of  all  things,  as 
well  vegetable  as  animal,  whether  generated  from  putrefaction 
or  from  seed ;  for  there  is  manifest  in  them  all  a  matter  hard 
to  break  through,  but  easy  to  yield. 


Rule  iv. 
In  all  animate  bodies  there  are  two  kinds  of  spirits ;  lifeless 
spirits,  such  as  are  in  bodies  inanimate,  and  in  addition  to  them 
a  living  spirit. 

EXPLANATION. 

I  have  already  observed  tiiat  to  procure  long  life  the  hu* 
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bum  body  should  be  considered  first  as  a  body  inanimate  and 
uDsapported  by  aliment ;  and  secondly  as  a  body  animate  and 
nourished ;  for  the  first  consideration  gives  laws  touching  con- 
samption,  the  second  laws  touching  repair.  We  should  know 
therefore  fliat  there  are  difiused  in  the  substance  of  every 
part  of  the  human  body,  as  the  flesh,  bones,  membranes,  or- 
gans and  the  like,  during  lifetime,  spirits  of  the  same  kind 
as  those  which  exist  in  the  same  things,  flesh,  bones,  mem- 
branes and  the  rest,  when  separated  and  dead;  such  like- 
wise as  remain  in  the  corpse.  But  the  living  spirit,  though  it 
gOYems  them  and  has  some  agreement  with  them,  is  very 
different  from  them,  being  integral  and  self-subsisting.  But 
between  the  lifeless  and  vital  spirits  there  are  two  special  dif- 
ferences ;  the  one,  that  the  lifeless  spirits  are  not  continued  in 
themselves,  but  are  as  it  were  cut  off  and  surrounded  by  the 
grosser  body  which  intercepts  them ;  as  air  is  mixed  up  in  snow 
or  froth.  But  all  the  vital  spirit  is  continued  in  itself,  by 
certain  channels  through  which  it  passes,  without  being  totally 
intercepted.  And  this  spirit  likewise  is  of  two  kinds ;  the  one 
merely  branched,  and  permeating  through  small  thread-like  chan- 
nels; the  other  having  a  cell  likewise,  so  that  it  is  not  only  con- 
tinued in  itself,  but  also  collected  in  a  considerable  quantity, 
according  to  the  proportion  of  the  body,  in  some  hollow  space ; 
and  in  this  cell  is  the  fountain  of  the  streamlets  which  diverge 
from  tiience.  This  cell  is  chiefly  in  the  ventricles  of  the  brain, 
which  in  the  lower  animals  are  narrow;  so  that  the  spirits  seem 
rather  to  be  diffused  over  the  body  than  seated  in  cells ;  as  may 
be  seen  in  serpents,  eels  and  flies,  the  different  parts  whereof 
continue  to  move  long  after  they  are  cut  in  pieces.  So  likewise 
birds  quiver  for  some  time  after  their  heads  are  cut  off,  because 
they  have  small  heads,  with  small  cells;  but  the  nobler  animals, 
and  men  most  of  all,  have  larger  ventricles.  The  other  difference 
between  the  spirits  is,  that  Ae  vital  spirit  has  in  it  a  degree  of 
infianunation,  and  is  like  a  breath  compounded  of  flame  and  air, 
as  the  joices  of  animals  contiun  both  oil  and  water.  But  this 
inflammation  supplies  peculiar  motions  and  faculties;  for  in- 
flammable smoke  even  before  it  catches  flre  is  hot,  rare,  and 
movable,  and  yet  it  is  a  different  thing  after  it  has  become 
flame.  But  the  inflammation  of  the  vital  spirits  is  gentler  by 
many  degree#  than  the  softest  flame,  whether  of  spirit  of  wine  or 
other;  and  besides,  it  is  largely  mixed  with  an  aerial  substance, 
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BO  as  to  be  a  mysterious  combination  of  a  flanmieotts  and  aerial 
nature. 

BtJLE  T. 

The  natural  actions  are  proper  to  the  several  parts,  lut  they 
are  excited  and  sharpened  by  the  vital  spirit. 

EXPLANATION. 

The  actions  or  functions  of  the  individual  members  follow 
tbe  nature  of  the  members  themselves ;  as  attraction,  retention, 
digestion,  assimilation,  separation,  excretion,  perspiration,  and 
even  the  sense  itself,  depend  upon  the  properties  of  the  several 
organs,  as  the  stomach,  liver,  heart,  spleen,  gall,  brain,  eye, 
ear,  and  the  rest.  But  yet  none  of  these  actions  would  ever 
be  set  in  motion  without  the  vigour,  presence,  and  heat  of  the 
vital  spirit ;  as  iron  could  not  attract  iron,  unless  it  were  excited 
by  the  magnet ;  and  an  egg  could  not  be  productive,  unless  the 
substance  of  the  hen  had  been  actuated  by  the  treading  of  the 
cock. 

Rule  vl 

The  lifeless  spirits  are  nearly  of  the  same  substance  as  the 
air;  the  vital  spirits  more  akin  to  the  substance  of  flame. 

explanation. 

The  explanation  of  the  foregoing  4th  rule  is  also  a  declaration 
of  this ;  but  further,  it  is  the  reason  why  all  fat  and  oily  sub- 
stances continue  to  exist  long  in  their  natural  state ;  for  neither 
does  the  air  prey  much  upon  them,  nor  have  they  much  desire 
to  unite  with  the  air.  But  the  idea  that  flame  is  lighted  air  is 
a  vain  conceit,  seeing  that  flame  and  air  are  no  less  heteroge* 
neous  than  oil  and  water.  When  therefore  this  rule  declares 
that  the  vital  spirits  approach  nearer  to  the  substance  of  flame^ 
it  must  only  be  understood  that  they  do  this  more  than  the 
lifeless  spirits,  and  not  that  they  pertain  more  to  the  nature  of 
flame  than  of  air. 

BULE   VII. 

The  spirit  has  two  desires ;  one  of  multiplying  itself,  the 
other  of  going  forth  and  congregating  with  its  connaturals. 
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EXPLANATION. 

This  rule  is  understood  of  the  lifeless  spirits.  I^or  with 
regard  to  the  second  desire^  the  vital  spirit  has  a  special  abhor- 
rence of  leaving  the  body^  seeing  it  has  no  connaturals  near  at 
hand.  It  maj^  perhaps,  rush  to  the  extremities  of  the  body, 
to  meet  something  that  it  loves,  but,  as  I  said  before,  it  is  loth 
to  go  forth.  But  the  lifeless  spirits,  on  the  other  hand,  are 
possessed  by  both  these  desires.  For  as  to  the  former,  every 
spirit  seated  amongst  the  grosser  parts  dwells  unhappily ;  and 
being  in  such  solitude,  where  it  finds  nothing  like  itself,  it 
the  more  strives  to  make  and  create  something  similar ;  and  to 
increase  its  quantity,  it  works  hard  to  multiply  itself,  arid  prey 
upon  the  volatile  part  of  the  grosser  bodies.  With  regard  to 
the  second  desire,  namely,  that  of  escaping  and  resolving  itself 
into  air,  it  is  certain  that  all  thin  bodies  (which  are  always 
movable)  move  willingly  to  their  likes  when  near  at  hand. 
One  drop  of  water  moves  towards  another,  and  flame  to  flume ; 
but  much  more  does  this  appear  in  the  escape  of  the  spirit  into 
the  external  air,  because  it  is  not  carried  to  a  particle  like  itself, 
but  to  a  very  world  of  connaturals.  In  the  meantime,  it  should 
be  noted  that  the  going  forth  and  escape  of  the  spirit  into  the 
air  is  a  double  action,  arising  partly  from  the  appetite  of  the 
spirit,  and  partly  from  the  appetite  of  the  air ;  for  the  common 
air  is  a  needy  thing,  and  seizes  everything  with  avidity,  as  spirits, 
odours,  rays,  sounds,  and  the  like. 

EULE   VIII. 

Spirit  detained,  if  it  have  no  means  of  generating  other 
spirit,  softens  likewise  the  grosser  parts. 

EXPLANATION. 

Generation  of  new  spirit  does  not  take  place  except  upon 
things  which  are  in  a  degree  near  to  spirit,  as  moist  bodies  are. 
If  therefore  the  grosser  parts  wherein  the  spirit  works  are 
in  a  degree  remote,  the  spirit,  though  it  cannot  convert  them, 
yet  does  all  it  can  to  weaken,  soften,  and  disperse  them ;  so 
that  though  it  cannot  increase  its  quantity,  it  may  nevertheless 
live  more  freely,  and  amidst  things  that  are  better  disposed 
to  it    But  this  aphorism  is  very  useful  to  our  end,  because 
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it  tends  to  the  inteneration  of  the  hard  and  atubhom  parts  of 
the  body  by  the  detention  of  the  spirit. 

BULE  IX. 

The  inteneration  of  the  harder  parts  proceeds  well  when  the 
spirit  neither  escapes  nor  generates. 

EXPLANATION. 

This  rule  solves  the  knot  and  difficulty  in  the  operation  of 
softening  the  body  by  the  detention  of  the  spirit.  For  if  the 
spirit  when  detained  in  the  body  preys  upon  all  things  within, 
nothing  is  gained  towards  the  inteneration  of  the  parts  in  their 
substance,  but  they  are  rather  wasted  and  corrupted.  The 
spirits  therefore  besides  being  detained  should  be  cooled  and 
confined,  that  they  be  not  too  actiye. 

BuLE  X. 

The  heat  of  the  spirit,  to  keep  the  body  fresh,  should  be 
robust,  but  not  eager. 

EXPLANATION. 

This  rule  likewise  rektes  to  the  solution  of  the  above-men- 
tioned difficulty,  but  it  extends  much  further,  for  it  describes 
what  should  be  the  temper  of  heat  in  the  body  to  dispose  it  for 
longevity.  And  this  is  useftil,  whether  the  spirits  are  detained 
or  not;  for  in  any  case  the  heat  of  the  spirits  should  be  such 
as  rather  to  act  upon  the  hard  parts  than  prey  upon  the  soft ; 
for  the  former  intenerates  and  the  latter  dries  up.  Besides, 
the  same  thing  is  good  to  perfect  alimentation ;  for  such  a  heat 
best  excites  the  faculty  of  assimilation,  and  at  the  same  time 
best  prepares  the  matter  to  be  assimilated.  The  properties 
of  this  kind  of  heat  should  be  these :  First,  it  diould  be 
slow,  not  sudden ;  secondly,  it  should  not  be  very  intense, 
but  moderate ;  thirdly,  it  should  be  regular  and  not  variable, 
that  is,  not  alternately  increasing  and  decreasing ;  fourthly,  if 
it  meets  with  any  resistance  it  should  not  be  easily  stifled  or 
depressed.  This  operation  is  very  subtle,  but  as  it  is  one  of  the 
most  useful  it  should  not  be  neglected ;  and  in  the  remedies 
proposed  to  invest  the  spirit  with  a  robust  heat,  or  that  which 
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I  call  operative,  not  predatory,  I  have  in  some  measure 
answered  this  purpose. 

BULE  XI. 

The  condensation  of  the  spirits  in  their  substance  tends  to 
longevity. 

BXPLANATIOK. 

This  rule  is  subordinate  to  the  preceding;  for  the  spirit 
when  condensed  receives  all  the  four  properties  of  heat  there 
mentioned.  But  the  methods  of  condensation  are  to  be  found 
in  the  first  of  the  ten  operations. 

BULEXII. 

The  spirit  is  more  eager  to  escape  and  more  predatory  in 
large  quantities  than  in  small. 

EXPLANATION. 

This  rule  is  self-evident,  seeing  quantity  of  itself  regularly 
increases  power;  as  may  be  seen  in  flames,  that  the  bigger 
the  flame  the  stronger  it  breaks  out  and  the  quicker  it  con* 
sumes.  And  therefore  too  great  an  abundance  or  exuberance 
of  the  spirits  is  very  injurious  to  longevity ;  and  such  a  supply 
only  is  needed  as  will  suffice  for  the  offices  of  life  and  the  fur- 
nishing of  proper  reparation. 

BULE  XIII. 

The  spirit  if  equally  difiused  is  less  eager  to  go  forlh,  and 
less  predatory,  than  if  it  is  distributed  irregularly. 

EXPLANATION. 

Kot  only  is  a  large  quantity  of  spirits  in  proportion  to  the 
whole  injurious  to  the  duration  of  things,  but  also  the  same 
quantity  if  less  distributed  is  in  like  manner  injurious.  There- 
fore the  more  the  spirit  is  broken  up  and  dispersed  the  less 
predatory  it  is ;  for  dissolution  begins  wherever  the  spirit  is 
most  loose.  And  hence  it  is  that  exercise  and  frictions  con- 
tribute much  to  longevity;  for  agitation  is  the  best  means 
of  breaking  up  and  intermingling  things  together  in  their 
onaUest  particles. 

T  4 
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Rule  xiv. 

An  irregular  and  Bubsultorj  motion  of  the  spirits  does  more 
to  liasten  their  emission  and  is  more  predatory  than  a  constant 
and  eqml  one. 

EXPLANATION. 

In  inanimate  bodies  this  rule  is  certain^  for  inequality  is  the 
mother  of  dissolution ;  but  in  animate  bodies  (where  repair  as 
well  as  consumption  is  regarded^  and  repair  proceeds  by  the 
appetite  of  things^  which  again  is  sharpened  by  variety)  it  holds 
less  strictly ;  yet  here  also  it  may  be  received  with  this  qualifi- 
cation, that  the  variety  be  rather  an  alternation  than  a  con- 
fusion, and  as  it  were  constant  in  inconstancy. 

Rule  xv. 

The  spirit  in  a  body  of  firm  texture  is  detained,  though 
agwist  its  wilL 

EXPLANATION. 

All  things  abhor  a  solution  of  their  continuity,  but  in  a  degree 
proportioned  to  their  density  and  rarity.  For  the  more  rarefied 
bodies  are,  the  smaller  and  narrower  are  the  passages  into 
which  they  suffer  themselves  to  be  compressed ;  and  therefore 
water  will  find  a  way  where  dust  will  not,  air  where  water  will 
not,  and  flame  and  spirit  where  air  will  not.  But  yet  there  is 
a  limit  to  this ;  for  the  spirit  is  not  so  possessed  with  a  desire 
of  emission  as  to  suffer  itself  to  be  too  much  discontinued,  or 
to  be  driven  into  too  narrow  pores  or  passages;  and  there- 
fore if  the  spirit  be  enclosed  in  a  hard  or  an  unctuous  and 
tenacious  body  (which  is  not  easily  divided),  it  is  completely 
bound,  and  as  it  were  imprisoned,  and  gives  up  its  desire  to 
issue  forth.  And  hence  we  see  that  metals  and  stones  require 
a  long  time  for  their  spirit  to  go  forth,  unless  either  the  spirit 
be  excited  by  fire,  or  the  grosser  parts  be  disunited  by  strong 
and  corrosive  waters.  The  like  reason  holds  good  of  tenacious 
bodies,  as  gums,  except  that  they  are  dissolved  by  a  gentler 
heat.  Accordingly  hard  juices  of  the  body,  a  tight  skin,  and 
the  like  (which  are  procured  by  dryness  of  aliment,  exercise, 
and  coldness  of  the  air)  are  good  for  longevity,  because  they 
closely  confine  the  spirit  and  prevent  its  emission. 
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BULE  XVI, 

In  o3y  and  fat  things^  though  they  be  not  tenadonSj  the 
Bpirit  is  detained  willingly. 

EXPLANATION. 

The  spirit,  if  it  be  neither  irritated  by  antipathy  to  the 
body  that  encloses  it,  nor  fed  by  too  great  a  similitude  of  that 
body,  nor  solicited  or  excited  by  an  external  body,  makes  no 
great  effort  to  go  out.  And  oily  bodies  are  without  all  these 
properties ;  for  they  are  neither  so  hostile  to  the  spirit  as  bard 
bodies,  nor  so  similar  as  watery  bodies,  nor  in  good  agreement 
with  the  air  ambient. 

Rule  xvii. 

A  rapid  escape  of  the  watery  humour  preseryes  the  oily 
longer  in  its  existence. 

EXPLANATION. 

I  baye  already  observed  that  the  watery  humours,  as  being 
of  a  like  substance  to  the  air,  escape  sooner ;  the  oily,  as  having 
leas  agreement  with  the  air,  later.  But  since  both  humours 
are  present  in  most  bodies,  it  Lappens  that  the  water  does  as  it 
were  betray  the  oily ;  for  stealing  off  gradually  it  carries  that 
off  along  with  it.  Therefore  there  is  nothing  better  for  the 
preaervation  of  bodies  than  a  gentle  drying  of  them,  such  as 
ii^j  cause  the  watery  hiunour  to  exhale  without  exciting  the 
oily ;  for  then  the  oily  enjoys  its  proper  nature.  And  this  relates 
not  to  the  prevention  of  putrefaction  (though  that  likewise  is  a 
consequence),  but  to  the  preservation  of  freshness.  And  hence 
It  is  that  gentle  frictions  and  moderate  exercised  that  promote 
perspiration  rather  than  sweating  are  very  conducive  to  lon- 
gevity. 

Rule  xviii. 
Exclusion  of  the  air  contributes  to  longevity,  if  you  guard 
*8^t  other  inconveniences* 

explanation. 
^  just  before  observed  that  the  escape  of  the  spirit  ia  a  double 
*^'on,  from  the  appetite  of  the  spirit  and  of  the  air.     If  there- 
^one  of  these  is  removed  there  is  not  a  little  gained;  and 
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thiB  b  chiefly  to  be  expected  from  anointings.  Notwithstand- 
ing it  is  attended  by  various  inconveniences,  the  reme^^ 
whereof  have  been  noted  in  the  second  of  our  ten  operations. 

BULEXIX* 

Youthful  spirits  introduced  into  an  old  body  may  dkor^j 
turn  back  the  course  of  nature. 

EXPLANATION. 

The  nature  of  the  spirits  is  as  it  were  the  master-wheel 
which  turns  the  other  wheels  in  the  body  of  man;  and  there- 
fore in  the  intention  of  longevity  it  ought  to  stand  first 
Moreover  there  is  an  easier  and  more  expeditious  way  of 
altering  the  spirits  than  the  other  parts.  For  the  operation 
upon  the  spirits  is  two-fold;  the  one  by  alimenti  which  is  slow 
and  as  it  were  circuitous;  the  other  (itself  likewise  two -fold) 
which  b  sudden,  and  goes  at  once  to  the  spirits, — namely,  by 
vapours  or  by  the  affections. 

Rule  xx. 

Juices  of  the  body  somewhat  hard  and  roscid  conduce  to 
longevity* 

EXPLANATION. 

The  reason  hereof  is  plain,  seeing  I  before  hud  down  that 
hard  and  oily  or  roscid  bodies  are  dissipated  with  difficulty. 
There  is  however  this  difference  (as  was  likewise  noted  in  the 
tenth  operation),  that  though  a  hard  juice  is  less  easily  dis- 
sipated, yet  it  is  at  the  same  time  less  reparable.  Here  there- 
fore we  have  a  convenience,  coupled  with  an  inconvenience, 
BO  that  no  great  matter  can  be  achieved  thereby.  But  a  roscid 
juice  satisfies  both  operations;  to  this  therefore  we  should 
more  diligently  apply  ourselves. 

BULE  XXI. 

Whatever  penetrates  by  its  rarity,  and  yet  corrodes  not  by 
its  acrimony,  generates  roscid  juices. 

EXPLANATION. 

This  rule  is  more  difficult  to  practise  than  to  understand 
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For  it  is  evident  that  whatever  penetrates  well,  but  yet  with  a 
Bting  or  tooth  (as  all  acrid  and  acid  things  do),  leaves  behind 
it  wherever  it  passes  some  trace  of  dryness  and  separation,  so 
that  it  indurates  the  juices  and  dislocates  the  parts.  But  con- 
trariwise, thiujgs  which  penetrate  from  their  rarity  alone,  as  it 
were  by  stealth  and  insinuation,  without  violence,  bedew  and 
irrigate  the  parts  in  their  passage.  And  of  these  not  a  few 
have  been  set  down  in  the  fourth  and  seventh  operations. 

BULE  XXII. 

Assimilation  is  best  performed  when  all  local  motion  is 
at  rest 

EXPLANATION. 

This  rule  has  been  sufficiently  explained  in  the  commentary 
on  the  dghth  q[)eration. 


Rule  xxiii. 

Alimentation  from  without,  at  least  otherwise  than  by  the 
Btomach,  is  very  beneficial  to  longevity,  if  it  can  be  effected. 

EXPLAKATIOV. 

W'e  see  that  all  things  which  are  performed  by  nutrition 
take  long  circuits,  but  those  done  by  embracing  like  substances 
(as  is  the  case  in  infusions)  require  no  long  time.  Therefore 
external  alimentation  would  be  very  useful,  and  the  more  so, 
because  in  old  age  the  digestive  faculties  fail;  so  that  if  there 
^^d  be  some  auxiliary  nutritions,  by  bathings,  anointings, 
or  even  by  clysters,  these  things  conjoined  might  do  much, 
^Meh  single  are  of  less  service. 

BULE  XXIV. 

Where  the  digestion  is  weak  to  send  forth  the  aliment,  there 
the  outward  parts  should  be  comforted,  so  as  to  attract  it. 

EXPLANATION. 

This  is  not  the  same  as  was  propoimded  in  the  preceding 
^®;  for  it  is  one  thing  to  attract  the  external  aliment  inwards, 
^  another  to  attract  the  internal  aliment  outwards.    But 
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they  concur  in  this,  that  they  both  assist  the  weakness  of  the 
internal  digestions^  though  by  different  ways. 

BULE  XXV. 

AH  sudden  renovation  of  the  body  is  effected  either  by  the 
spirits  or  by  emollients. 

EXPLANATION. 

There  are  two  things  in  the  body^  namely,  spirits  and  parts ; 
to  both  of  which  the  way  by  nutrition  is  long ;  but  the  way 
to  the  spirits  by  vapours  or  the  affections,  and  to  the  parts  by 
emollients,  is  short.  But  it  is  to  be  carefully  observed,  that  I 
do  not  at  all  confound  external  alimentation  with  mollifying ; 
for  it  is  not  the  intention  of  emollients  to  nourish  the  parts, 
but  only  to  make  them  more  ready  to  be  nourished. 

Rule  xxvl 

Softening  of  the  body  is  performed  by  things  of  a  like  sub- 
stance, by  things  that  insinuate  themselves,  and  things  that 
close  the  pores. 

EXPLANATION. 

The  reason  hereof  is  evident ;  for  like  substances  properly 
soften,  things  which  insinuate  themselves  conduct,  and  things 
which  dose  the  pores  restrain,  and  keep  in  the  perspiration, 
which  is  a  motion  opposed  to  softening.  Therefore  (as  was 
described  in  the  ninth  operation)  this  softening  cannot  be  well 
performed  at  once,  but  it  must  be  by  a  course  and  order. 
First,  by  covering  the  body  with  some  thick  coating,  so  as  to 
exclude  the  liquor ;  for  an  extraneous  and  gross  infusion  does 
not  well  consolidate  the  body,  and  that  which  enters  it  should 
be  subtle  and  a  kind  of  vapour.  Secondly,  by  inteneration, 
through  the  consent  of  similar  substances ;  for  bodies'  when 
touched  by  things  which  agree  well  with  them  open  them- 
selves and  relax  their  pores.  -Thirdly,  these  insinuating  things 
are  conductors,  which  help  to  convey  similar  substances  info 
the  body,  and  a  mixture  of  gentle  astringents  meanwhile  some- 
what checks  perspiration.  But,  fourthly,  comes  that  great 
•astringcncy  or  closing  of  the  pores  by  a  thick  plaster,  and  after- 
wards in  a  gradual  process  by  anointing ;  till  the  soft  becomes 
£olid,  as  was  mentioned  in  its  proper  place. 
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Bulb  xxvii. 

Frequent  renovation  of  the  reparable  parts  refreahes  likewise 
those  that  are  less  reparable. 

EXPLANATIOK. 

la  the  introduction  to  this  history,  the  way  of  death  was 
said  to  be  this^  that  the  more  reparable  parts  perish  in  the 
embrace  of  the  less  reparable;  so  that  all  our  efforts  are  to 
be  exerted  to  repair  these  less  reparable  parts.  Admonished 
therefore  by  Aristotle's  observation  touching  plants,  namely, 
that  putting  out  new  brandies  refreshes  the  trunk  in  the  pas* 
sage  of  the  juice,  I  conceive  that  there  might  be  the  same  result 
if  the  flesh  and  blood  of  the  human  body  were  often  renewed; 
that  thence  the  bones  themselves,  the  membranes,  and  other 
parts  of  a  less  reparable  nature,  might  partly  by  the  brisk 
passage  of  juices,  and  partly  by  the  new  covering  of  fresh  flesh 
and  blood,  be  watered  and  renewed. 

Bulb  xxviii. 

Refrigeration  which  passes  not  through  the  stomach  is  useful 
to  long  life. 

EXPLANATION. 

The  reason  hereof  is  obvious;  for  as  refrigeration,  not  tem* 
perate  but  powerful' (especially  of  the  blood),  is  very  necessary 
to  longevity,  this  can  by  no  means  be  performed  from  within 
to  the  desired  extent,  without  destroying  the  stomach  and 

bowels. 

BULE  XXIX« 

The  complication  arising  from  the  fact  that  consumption 
and  repair  are  both  the  works  of  heat,  is  the  greatest  obstacle 
to  longevity. 

EXPLANATION. 

Ahnost  all  great  works  are  destroyed  by  a  complication  of 
natures,  that  which  is  beneficial  in  one  respect  being  hurtful 
in  another ;  so  that  herein  there  is  need  of  an  accurate  judg- 
ment and  a  discreet  practice.  And  this  I  have  done,  as  far  as 
^6  matter  allows  and  I  can  at  present  devise,  by  separating 
kindly  heats  from  hurtful,  and  the  things  which  tend  to  both.  ^ 
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Rule  xxz. 

The  core  of  diseases .  Tequires  temporary  medicmes;  bat 
longevity  is  to  be  procured  by  diets. 

EXFLANATIOH. 

Things  which  come  by  acddent  cease  as  soon  as  the  causes 
are  removed ;  but  the  continuous  course  of  nature^  like  a  flow- 
ing river,  requires  likewise  a  continual  rowing  or  sailing 
against  the  stream;  therefore  we  must  work  r^ularly  by 
means  of  diets.  Diets  are  of  two  kinds;  set  diets,  which 
are  to  be  used  at  certain  times,  and  the  common  diet  for  daily 
life.  And  of  these  the  former  kind,  that  is,  courses  of  medicbe 
to  be  used  for  a  time,  are  the  more  potent ;  for  tlungs  that  have 
power  enough  to  turn  back  the  course  of  nature  are  mostly  too 
strong,  and  produce  alterations  too  sudden  to  be  safely  taken 
into  common  use.  Now,  in  the  remedies  proposed  in  confor- 
mity with  these  intentions,  you  will  find  only  three  set  diets ; 
namely,  an  opiate  diet,  an  emollient  diet,  and  a  diet  ema- 
ciating and  renewing.  But  amongst  the  things  which  I  have 
prescribed  for  common  diet  and  daily  life  the  most  efficacious 
are  these,  which  likewise  have  nearly  the  same  force  as  set  diets, 
namely,  nitre  and  its  subordinates ;  government  of  the  affections, 
choice  of  pursuits;  refrigerations  which  do  not  pass  by  the 
stomach;  drinks  that  engender  roscid  juices;  impregnation  of  the 
blood  with  some  firmer  substance,  as  pearls  and  woods ;  proper 
anointings  to  keep  out  the  air  and  detain  the  spirit ;  applications 
of  heat  from  without  during  the  time  of  assimilation  after 
sleep ;  caution  with  respect  to  such  things  as  inflame  the  spirit 
and  give  it  a  predatory  heat,  as  wines  and  spices ;  and  a  mode- 
rate and  seasonable  use  of  things  which  give  a  robust  heat  to 
the  spirits,  as  safiron,  cress,  garlic,  elecampane,  and  compound 
opiates. 

SULE  XXXI. 

The  living  spirit  perishes  immediately,  when  it  is  deprived 
eitiier  of  motion,  or  of  refirigeration,  or  of  aliment. 

EXPLANATION. 

These  are  the  three  things  which  before  I  called  the  porches 
of  death,  and  they  are  the  proper  and  immediate  passions  of 
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the  spirit.  For  all  the  organs  of  the  principal  parts  serve  to 
perform  these  three  offices ;  and  again  all  destruction  of  the 
organs  which  causes  death  brings  it  to  this,  that  one  or  more 
of  these  faiL  Therefore  all  the  rest  are  but  different  ways  to 
death  that  end  in  these  three.  But  the  fabric  of  the  parts 
is  the  organ  of  the  spirit,  as  the  spirit  is  the  organ  of  the 
reasonable  soul,  which  is  incorporeal  and  divine. 

BULE  XXZII. 

Flame  is  a  momentary,  air  a  permanent  substance ;  the  living 
spirits  of  animab  are  of  a  middle  nature  between  the  two. 

EXPLANATION. 

This  matter  requires  a  deeper  investigation  and  a  longer 
explanation  than  pertuns  to  the  present  inquiry.  In  the  mean* 
time  it  should  be  known  that  flame  is  being  continually 
generated  and  extinguished,  so  that  it  is  only  continued  by 
succession.  But  air  is  a  permanent  body  that  is  not  dissolved ; 
for  though  new  air  be  created  out  of  watery  moisture,  yet  the 
old  air  still  remains ;  whence  comes  that  surcharge  of  the  air 
mentioned  in  the  title  concerning  the  Winds.  But  the  spirit 
partakes  of  both  natures,  both  of  flame  and  air ;  as  likewise  its 
nourishers  are  oil,  which  is  homogeneous  to  flame,  and  air, 
which  is  homogeneous  to  water.  For  the  spirit  is  not  nourished 
by  the  oily  part  alone,  nor  by  the  watery  part  alone,  but  by 
both  together ;  and  though  air  does  not  sort  well  with  flame  nor 
oil  with  water,  yet  In  a  mixed  body  they  agree  well  enough. 
Likewise  the  spirit  gets  from  air  its  easy  and  delicate  impres- 
sions and  receptions,  but  from  flame  its  noble  and  powerful 
motions  and  activity.  In  like  manner  also  the  duration  of  the 
spirit  b  a  compound  thing,  not  so  momentary  as  flame,  nor  yet 
80  permanent  as  air.  And  it  differs  the  more  from  the  condi- 
tions of  flame  because  flame  itself  is  extinguished  by  accident, 
^uunely,  by  contraries  and  the  hostile  bodies  that  surround  it,  a 
condition  and  necessity  whereto  the  spirit  is  not  subject ;  and 
the  spirit  is  repaired  from  the  fresh  and  lively  blood  of  the 
8nuJl  arteries  which  are  inserted  into  the  brain,  but  this  repair 
^es  place  according  to  its  own  manner,  whereof  I  am  not  now 
Bpeakmg. 
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INTBODUCTION. 


No  wonder  if  nature  be  in  debt  to  philosophy  and  the  sciences^ 
seeing  she  has  never  yet  been  called  on  to  render  an  account. 
For  of  the  quantity  of  matter^  and  how  it  is  distributed  in 
bodies  (abundantly  in  some,  sparingly  in  others),  no  careful 
and  methodical  inquiry  according  to  tru^  or  approximate  calcu- 
lations has  been  instituted.  One  axiom  has  been  rightly  re- 
ceived, namely,  that  nothing  is  taken  from  or  added  to  the  sum 
of  the  universe.  And  the  question,  How  bodies  may  be  relaxed 
and  contracted  more  or  less  without  the  interposition  of  vacuum, 
has  been  handled  by  some.  But  with  respect  to  the  natures  of 
Dense  and  Rare,  one  has  referred  them  to  abundance  and  paucity 
of  matter ;  another  has  laughed  at  this  idea;  the  majority,  foUow- 
uig  their  author,  discuss  and  settle  the  whole  matter  by  that 
frigid  distinction  between  act  and  power.  And  even  those  who 
attribute  these  things  to  the  proportions  of  matter  (which  is  the 
tme  opinion),  and  do  not  maintain  the  first  matter  to  be  entirely 
deprived  of  quantity,  though  indifferent  for  other  forms ;  yet 
end  the  inquiry  here,  and  seek  nothing  further,  without  per- 
ceiving what  follows  therefrom ;  and  whereas  the  matter  bears 
^pon  an  infinity  of  things,  and  is  as  it  were  the  basis  of  natural 
philosophy,  they  either  do  not  touch,  or  at  least  do  not  press  it. 
In  the  first  place  therefore,  that  which  has  been  well  laid 
uown  must  not  be  disturbed :  namely,  that  in  no  transmuta- 
tion of  bodies  is  there  any  reduction  either  from  nothing  or  to 
nothing,  but  that  it  belongs  to  the  same  omnipotence  to  create 
something  out  of  nothing  as  to  turn  something  into  nothing, 
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and  that  this  never  happens  in  the  course  of  nature.  Therefore 
the  sum  total  of  matter  remains  always  the  same,  without  addi- 
tion or  diminution ;  but  that  this  sum  of  matter  is  Tariouslj 
distributed  among  different  bodies  cannot  be  doubted.  For  no 
one  can  be  so  demented  by  abstract  subtleties  as  to  imagine 
that  one  hogshead  of  water  contains  as  much  matter  as  ten ;  or 
that  one  hogshead  of  air  contains  as  much  as  ten.  That  in  the 
same  body  the  quantity  of  matter  is  multiplied  in  proportion  to 
the  measure  of  the  body  no  man  questions,  but  whether  it  be 
so  in  different  bodies  is  disputed.  But  if  it  be  demonstrated 
that  one  hogshead  of  water  turned  into  tur  is  equal  to  ten  hogs- 
heads of  air  (I  take  this  computation  because  of  the  conunon 
opinion,  though  a  hundred  would  be  nearer  the  truth),  it  is 
well ;  for  now  they  are  no  longer  different  bodies,  water  and 
air:  it  is  the  same  body  of  air  contained  in  ten  hogsheads. 
And  one  hogshead  of  air,  as  has  been  just  granted,  is  only  a 
tenth  part  of  ten  hogsheads. 

It  can  no  longer  be  denied,  therefore,  that  one  hogshead  of 
water  contains  ten  times  as  much  matter  as  one  hogshead  of 
air.  And  therefore  to  say  that  a  whole  hogshead  of  water  can 
be  turned  into  one  hogshead  of  air,  is  as  much  as  to  say  that 
something  can  be  reduced  to  nothing ;  for  as  a  tenth  part  of 
the  water  would  be  enough  for  this,  the  other  nine  parts  must 
needs  be  annihilated.  On  the  other  hand,  to  say  that  a  hogs- 
head of  air  can  be  turned  into  a  hogshead  of  water,  is  as  much 
as  to  say  that  something  can  be  created  from  nothing ;  for  a 
hogshead  of  air  will  only  make  a  tenth  part  of  a  hogshead  of 
water,  and  therefore  the  other  nine  parts  must  needs  be  created 
from  nothing.  Meanwhile  I  fully  admit  that  to  calculate  the 
proportions  and  quantities  of  matter  existing  in  different 
bodies,  and  to  find  by  what  industry  and  sagacity  true  in- 
formation tiiereof  may  be  procured,  is  a  very  difficult  thing ; 
though  indeed  it  is  amply  compensated  by  the  vast  and 
universal  utility  of  the  inquiry.  For  to  know  the  densities 
and  rarities  of  bodies,  and  much  more,  to  procure  and  ac- 
complish the  condensations  and  rarefactions  thereof,  is  a  point 
of  first  importance  both  for  contemplation  and  practice.  Seeing 
therefore  that  it  is  a  thing  of  all  others  the  most  fundamental 
and  universal,  we  must  gird  ourselves  up  to  deal  with  it;  for 
indeed  without  it  all  philosophy  is  utterly  discinct  and  dis- 
orderly. 
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The  Higtory. 

A  Table  showing  thb  CJontraction  and  Expansion  op  Matter 
IN  KESPECT  OP  Space,  in  Tangible  Bodies  (such  as  are  en- 
dowed WITH  Weight)  ;  with  a  Computation  op  the  Propor- 
tions IN  DIFFERENT  BODIES. 


The  same  space  is  occupied  by  a  quantity  of 

Dwt.  Or, 

weighing  20    0 
Id    9 


Pure  gold 

Qaicksilyer 

Lead 

Pureeilyer 

Tin  glass  . 

Copper     . 

Yellow  brass 

Steel 

Common  brass 

Iron 

Tin 

Loadstone 

Touchstone 

Marble     . 

Hint 

Glass       . 

Ciyatal     . 

Alabaster 

Muriate  of  soda 

Common  day 

White  clay 

Nitre 

Ox  bone   . 

Powder  of  pearls 

Sulphur    . 

Common  earth 

White  yitriol 

Ivory 

Alum 

Oa  of  vitriol 

White  sand 

Chalk       . 

Oil  of  sulphur  - 

Powder  of  common 

Lignum  yitss 

Mutton     . 

Aqua-fortis 

Ox  horn  . 


salt 


12 

1* 

10  21 

10 

12 

9 

8 

9 

5 

8 

10 

8 

9 

8 

6 

7  22 

5 

12 

3 

1 

2 

22J 

2 

22^ 

2 

20J 

2 

18 

2 

12 

2 

10 

2 

8* 

2 

H 

2 

5 

2 

6 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

1* 

1 

22 

1 

21J 

1 

21 

1 

21 

1  20 
1  18i 
1  18 
1  10 
1  10 
1  10 
1  7 
1     6 


Indian  balsam 
Raw    calyes*  1 

brains  J 
Sheep's  blood 
Red     sandal  1 

wood  J 

Jet 

Fresh  onion  . 
Cow*s  milk     • 
Camphor 
Pressed  minti 

juice.  J 
Pressed    bo- 1 

rage  juice  J 
Strong   beer  1 

of  hope       J 
Ebony  wood 
Powder 

sweet  fen* 

nelseed 
Vinegar 
Cider  of  sour  1 

apples        J 
Clear  amber  . 
Urine     . 
Common  water 


Dwt.  Gr. 

6 
6 
6 
6 


of. 
'en.}. 

J 


'} 


rder  of-j 
bite  su-  l 
ir     .        J 


of  cloyes 
Claret 
Powder 

white 

gar 

Yellow  wax  . 
China  root  . 
Raw    winter  1 

pear  J 

Distilled   yi 

negar 


"} 


a  little  less. 


6 
6 

4 


3J 
H 

8* 

8J 
3 

3 
3 
3 

3 

2| 

2* 

2 
2 


a  Uttle  less, 
a  little  less. 
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Dwt.  Or. 


DifltiUed  roae-water  . 

1 

Powder  of  sweet  marjoram 

0 

Common  aahes  . 

oi 

Petroleum 

0 

Myrrh       .        .        .        . 

0 

Powder  of  rose-flowers 

0 

Benzoin    • 

0 

Spirit  of  wine  . 

0 

Butter      . 

0 

Oak  wood 

0 

Fat            ... 

0 

Powder  of  common  soofl 
from  the  chimney  .       J 

0 

Oil  of  sweet  almondfl 

0 

23i 

Pressed  oil  of  green  mace       0  23|     Fir  wood 


DvLGr. 

29 
23 
22 
22 

19J 

17 
0     15 


The  manner  of        The  weifichts  here  used  are  the  same  as  those 

the  experiment  ^i.,  «  i  •*•  <•,« 

^th  ra^  to  used  by  goldsmiths ;   the  pound  consisting  of  12 
T«we-  ounces^  the  ounce  of  20  pennjrweights,  and  the 

pennyweight  of  20  grains.  And  I  chose  pure  gold  as  the 
standard  to  which  other  bodies  should  be  referred;  because 
gold  is  not  only  the  heaviest,  but  likewise  the  most  uniform 
and  consistent  substance  there  is;  having  nothings  volatile 
about  it.  The  experiment  was  this :  —  I  formed  an  ounce  of 
pure  gold  into  the  shape  of  a  die  or  cube ;  I  then  prepared  a 
small  hollow  prism  of  silver  in  which  the  cube  of  gold  might 
be  placed  so  as  exactly  to  fit;  only  that  the  height  of  the 
prism  was  somewhat  greater;  the  place  inside  io  which  the 
top  of  the  cube  reached  bemg  however  marked  with  a  con- 
spicuous line.  This  I  did  for  the  sake  of  fluids  and  powders ; 
that  when  a  fluid  was  poured  into  the  prism  up  to  that  height, 
it  might  have  a  little  margin  to  keep  it  horn  overflowing. 
At  the  same  time  I  had  another  prism  made,  exactly  equal  to 
the  other  in  weight  and  dimension ;  that  the  two  prisms  being 
in  all  respects  alike,  the  proportions  of  the  bodies  contained 
therein  might  be  exactly  compared.  Next  I  had  cubes  made 
of  the  same  size  and  dimension  in  all  the  matters  specified  in 
the  Table,  that  admit  of  being  cut  into  that  shape ;  but  fluids 
I  made  trial  of  at  once,  by  filling  the  prism  with  the  fluid  up 
to  the  line  that  had  been  marked.  And  I  did  the  same  with 
powders ;  first  pressing  them  together  as  close  as  possible ;  for 
this  tends  to  make  them  uniform,  and  excludes  accidental  dif- 
ferences. Therefore  the  trial  was  no  other  than  this ;  one  of 
the  prisms  was  placed  in  one  scale  empty;  the  other  with  the 
body  in  it  in  the  other;  and  so  the  weight  of  the  body  con- 
tained was  taken  separately.  Now,  by  how  much  the  weight 
of  a  body  is  less  than  the  weight  of  gold,  by  so  much  is  the 
bulk  of  that  body  greater  than  the  bulk  of  gold.  As  for 
example,  since  the  cube  of  gold  weighs  one  ouncCj  and  the 
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cube  of  mTTrh  one  pennyweiglity  it  is  manifest  that  the  bulk 
of  mTTiii  in  proportion  to  the  bulk  of  gold  is  as  twenty  to  one; 
BO  that  there  is  twenty  times  as  much  matter  in  gold  as  in  an 
equal  bulk  of  myrrh ;  and  again  there  is  twenty  timeB  as  much 
bulk  in  myrrh  as  in  an  equal  weight  of  gold, 

AdmooitioM.  1.  The  smallness  of  the  vessel  employed, 
and  the  shape  also  (though  convenient  for  receiving 
these  cubes),  were  not  favourable  for  verifying  the  exact 
proportions.  For  it  was  not  easy  to  take  differences  of 
weight  below  a  quarter  of  a  grain;  and  besides,  in  that 
square  surface  a  slight  and  insensible  increase  of  height 
might  carry  with  it  a  sensible  difference  in  weight,  which 
is  not  the  case  in  vessels  which  rise  to  a  point, 

2.  No  doubt  but  many  of  the  bodies  set  down  in  the  Table 
admit  of  more  and  less,  as  to  gravity  and  bulk,  in  their  own 
species.  For  both  wines  and  woods  of  the  same  species  vary 
in  weight,  some  being  certunly  heavier  than  others ;  and  so 
do  certain  other  of  the  substances  enumerated.  Therefore 
with  respect  to  nice  calculation  there  is  some  uncertainty. 
And  moreover  those  individuals  with  which  my  experiment 
deals  may  not  represent  exactly  the  nature  of  their  species, 
nor  perhaps  agree  to  a  nicety  with  the  experiments  of  others, 

3.  In  the  above  Table  I  have  included  such  bodies  as  could 
conveniently  be  made  to  fill  up  the  space  or  measure,  the 
body  remaining  entire  and  uniform;  and  such  likewise  as 
have  weight;  from  the  proportion  of  which  I  formed  a  judg- 
ment of  the  amount  of  matter  collected.  There  are  therefore 
three  kinds  of  bodies  which  could  not  be  included;  first, 
those  which  will  not  go  into  the  shape  of  a  cube,  as  leaves, 
flowers^  pellicles,  and  membranes;  secondly,  those  which  are 
unequally  hollow  and  porous,  as  sponge,  cork,  and  wool; 
and  thirdly,  pneumatic  bodies,  as  air  and  flame,  because  they 
are  not  endowed  with  Weight. 

4.  It  should  be  observed  whether  the  close  contraction  of 
a  body  may  not,  by  reason  of  the  umon  of  force,  give  it  a 
greater  degree  of  weight  than  in  proportion  to  the  quantity 
of  matter.  Whether  this  be  so  or  not  should  be  inquired  from 
the  particular  history  of  Gravity.  If  it  be  so,  the  calculation 
no  doubt  fiedls ;  and  the  more  rarefied  a  body  is,  the  more 
iiuitter  will  it  contain  within  the  same  bulk  than  would  ap- 

S  4 
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pear  firom  a  calcnlaticm  founded  upon  the  weight  as  com- 
pared with  the  measurement.  This  Table  I  constracted  many 
years  a^,  and  (as  I  recollect)  took  considerable  pains  abont  it. 
But  a  much  more  accurate  Table  may  no  doubt  be  made ;  con- 
sisting of  a  greater  number  of  bodies,  measured  on  a  hu^er 
scale ;  a  thing  that  contributes  greatly  to  exactness  in  the 
matter  of  proportions.  And  seeing  that  this  is  fiindamen- 
to  the  subject,  such  a  Table  should  by  all  means  be  pre- 
pared. 

Observation$m 

1.  Here  we  may  observe  with  satisfiu^on  how  finite  and  com- 
prehennble  the  nature  of  things  is  in  tangible  bodies.  For  the 
Table  brings  nature  as  it  were  within  the  grasp.  Let  no  one 
wander  off  therefore,  or  indulge  in  fancies  and  dreams.  In  this 
Table  there  is  no  substance  found  that  exceeds  any  other  sub- 
stance in  quantity  of  matter  beyond  the  proportion  of  32  to  1; 
which  is  the  proportion  in  which  gold  exceeds  fir  wood.  Of 
things  in  the  interior  of  the  earth  however  I  say  nothing, 
seeing  that  they  are  not  subject  either  to  sense  or  experiment. 
These,  it  may  be,  being  both  far  removed  and  completely 
separated  from  the  heat  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  are  more  dense 
than  any  known  bodies. 

2.  The  opinion  that  all  sublunary  bodies  are  composed  of 
the  four  elements  is  ill  borne  out.  For  the  cube  of  gold  in 
the  prism  weighed  20  pennyweights ;  the  common  earth  only  a 
little  more  than  2 ;  water  1  pennyweight  3  grains;  air  and  fire 
are  far  more  rarefied,  and  less  materiate^  and  of  no  weight  at  alL 
Now  form  does  not  increase  matter.  The  question  is  therefore, 
how  it  is  possible  from  a  body  of  2  pennyweights,  together 
with  others  far  more  rarefied,  to  educe  by  form  a  body  which 
in  an  equal  dimension  weighs  20  pennyweights.  There  are 
two  ways  of  escaping  the  difficulty.  It  may  be  said,  first, 
that  the  more  rarefied  elements  press  the  denser  into  a  greater 
density  than  that  of  the  simple  element;  secondly,  that  the 
Peripatetics  do  not  understand  this  of  common  but  of  ele- 
mentary earth,  which  is  heavier  than  any  compoimd  substance. 
But  for  the  first,  fire  and  nir  do  not  condense  except  by  acci- 
dent, as  shall  be  shown  in  its  proper  place.  And  for  the  second^ 
that  earth  which  should  be  heavier  than  gold  and  everything 
else,  is  so  situated  as  to  be  scarce  available  for  mixture.     It 
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would  be  better  therefore  that  they  should  give  up  triflings  and 
that  the  dictatorship  should  cease. 

3.  The  series  or  scale  of  closeness  in  matter  should  be  care- 
fully observed;  and  how  it  passes  from  a  greater  to  a  lesser; 
and  that  sometimes  by  steps,  sometimes  by  jumps.  For  this 
speculation  is  useful,  both  for  judgment  and  practice.  This 
closeness  is  greatest  in  metallic  and  subterraneous  bodies;  so 
that  of  the  32  parts  they  possess  12 ;  such  being  the  distance 
between  gold  and  pewter.  In  this  descent  there  is  a  great 
leap  from  gold  and  quicksilver  to  lead ;  but  a  gradual  incline 
from  lead  to  tin.  Again,  there  is  a  great  leap  from  metals  to 
Btones,  except  that  the  magnet  intervenes,  which  is  thereby 
proved  to  be  a  metallic  stone.  But  from  stones  to  the  other 
bodies  down  to  the  very  lightest  the  descent  is  very  gradual 
and  continuous. 

injuocdoiis.  1.  The  source  of  density  being  as  it  seems  in 
the  depth  of  the  earth,  so  that  towards  its  surface  bodies 
are  extremely  extenuated,  it  is  worthy  of  remark  that  gold 
(which  is  the  heaviest  of  metals)  is  yet  sometimes  found 
in  the  sands  and  deposits  of  rivers,  and  that  nearly  in  a 
pure  state.  Oureful  inquiry  should  therefore  be  made  as 
to  the  situation  of  such  places ;  whether  they  do  not  lie  at 
the  foot  of  mountains,  the  roots  and  foundations  whereof 
may  be  compared  with  the  deepest  mines,  and  whether  gold 
be  not  washed  away  from  thence ;  or  what  it  is  that  produces 
such  a  condensation  so  near  the  surface  of  the  eartL 

2.  There  should  be  an  inquiry  touching  mines  in  general; 
which  kinds  are  usually  the  deeper^  and  which  nearer  the 
surface  of  the  earth ;  in  what  regions  and  in  what  soils  they 
are  formed ;  how  they  are  with  reference  to  water;  but  most, 
of  all  in  what  beds  they  lie ;  and  with  what  stones  or  other 
fossils  they  are  surrounded  or  mixed.  In  short,  everything 
pertaining  to  them  should  be  examined,  to  discover  by  what 
means  the  juices  and  spirits  of  the  earth  are  united  or  com- 
pressed into  that  metallic  condensation,  which  so  far  exceeds 
all  others. 

Observations. 

4.  There  is  no  doubt  but  that  both  in  vegetables  and  like- 
wise in  the  parts  of  animals  there  are  many  bodies  to  be  found 
&r  lighter  than  fir  wood.     For  the  down  of  some  plants^  the 
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wings  of  flies,  the  slough  of  snakes,  and  also  various  artificial 
productions,  as  tender  rose-leaves  remaining  after  distillation, 
and  the  like,  are  (as  I  conceive)  lighter  than  the  lightest  woods. 

5.  That  idea  to  which  the  human  mind  is  prone,  namely, 
that  hard  bodies  are  the  densest,  is  to  be  checked  and  cor- 
rected. For  quicksilver  is  a  fluid,  gold  and  lead  are  soft;  yet 
these  are  denser  and  heavier  than  the  hardest  metals  (iron  and 
brass),  and  much  more  so  than  stones. 

6.  In  the  Table  there  are  many  unexpected  results.  For 
instance,  that  metals  are  so  much  heavier  than  stones;  that 
glass  (a  refined  body)  is  heavier  than  crystal  (a  congealed 
body);  that  common  earth  has  so  little  weight;  that  the  dis- 
tilled oils  of  vitriol  and  sulphur  are  nearly  as  heavy  as  the  raw 
substances;  that  there  is  so  littie  diflerence  between  the  weight 
of  water  and  wine ;  that  chemical  oils  (which  would  seem  to 
be  more  fine  and  subtle)  are  heavier  than  expressed  oils ;  that 
bone  is  so  much  heavier  than  horn  and  teeth;  and  many  other 
things  of  a  similar  character. 

iiOuncUon.  3.  The  nature  of  Dense  and  Rare,  though  it 
pervades  nearly  all  other  natures  without  being  subject  to 
their  laws,  appears  only  to  have  a  great  agreement  with 
Heavy  and  Light.  But  I  suspect  that  it  has  likewise  some- 
thing in  common  with  the  slow  and  quick  reception  and 
rejection  of  heat  and  cold.  Make  experiment  therefore 
whether  rare  bodies  do  not  admit  and  lose  heat  or  cold  more 
quickly  than  dense  ones.  And  try  this  in  gold,  lead,  stone, 
wood,  and  the  like ;  but  do  it  with  the  same  degree  of  heat, 
and  with  the  same  quantity,  and  figure  of  body. 

Reminders  concerning  Practice, 

1.  All  mixture  of  bodies  may  be  detected  and  disclosed 
by  means  of  the  Table  and  Weights.  For  if  you  wish  to  find 
how  much  water  is  mixed  with  wine,  or  how  much  lead  with 
gold,  and  the  like ;  weigh  the  mixture,  and  then  consult  the 
Table  of  specific  gravities.  The  mean  proportion  of  tiie  com- 
pound compared  with  the  simples  will  give  the  quantity  of  the 
mixture.  I  Suppose  this  was  the  eupijKa  of  Archimedes;  but 
at  any  rate  the  thing  is  so. 

2.  The  manufacture  of  gold,  or  the  transmutation  of  metals 
into  goldf  is  to  be  much  doubted  of.     For  of  all  bodies  gold 
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18  the  heayiest  and  densest^  and  therefore  to  turn  anything 
else  into  gold  there  must  needs  be  condensation.  But  con- 
densation (especially  in  very  materiate  bodies^  as  metals  are) 
can  scarce  be  superinduced  by  us  men  who  live  on  the  surface 
of  the  earth.  For  most  condensations  by  fire  are  pseudtn 
condensations  with  respect  to  the  entire  body  (as  will  after- 
wards appear);  that  is>  they  condense  bodies  in  certain  of 
their  parts,  but  not  in  the  whole. 

3.  But  the  conversion  of  quicksilver  or  lead  into  silver 
(which  is  rarer  than  either  of  them)  is  a  thing  to  be  hoped 
for;  since  it  only  implies  fixation,  and  some  other  things,  but 
not  condensation. 

4.  Notwithstanding  if  quicksilver,  lead,  or  any  other  metal 
could  be  turned  into  gold,  so  far  as  to  have  all  the  other 
properties  thereof  except  weight;  that  is,  if  they  could  be 
made  more  fixed,  more  malleable,  more  ductile,  more  durable, 
less  subject  to  rust,  brighter,  yellower,  and  the  like ;  it  would 
doubtless  be  both  profitable  and  useful,  even  though  they  did 
not  acquire  the  weight  of  gold. 

Ohsenmtion, 

7.  There  is  nothing  heavier  than  gold;  and  up  to  this  time 
no  invention  has  been  discovered  to  make  pure  gold  heavier 
by  art 

It  has  been  remarked  however  that  lead  increases  both  in 
bulk  and  weight,  especially  if  it  be  stored  in  cellars  under 
ground,  where  things  soon  gather  rust.  This  has  been  prin- 
cipally detected  in  stone  statues,  whose  feet  were  fastened 
with  leaden  bands.  For  these  bands  have  been  found  to  swell ; 
80^  that  portions  of  them  hung  from  the  stones  like  warts. 
But  whether  this  were  an  increase  of  the  lead,  or  a  sprouting 
of  vitriol,  should  be  more  fully  inquired. 

The  History. 

A  Tablb  of  the  Bulk  of  Matter  within  a  oivek   Space  ob 
Dimension  in  the  same  Bodies  whole  and  powdered.  , 

Dwt.  Gr.  I>wt.  Or. 

Mercury  in  body,  as  much  \  Sublimate  of  mercury  in  \ 

as  win  fill  the  prism, }-    19    9  a    compressed  powder  j-     8    23 

weighs         .        .        J  weighs                  •        J 
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Dirt.  Gr.  Dwt.  Gr. 

Lead  in  body    .        •        .    12     1^      Ceruss,  in  a  compressed  1      .     ^. 

powder         .        .         J 
Steel  in  body    .        .        .      8  10        in  powder  prepared  as  in  <| 

medicines,  and    com- 1     2     9 
pressed         .        •         I 
Crystal  in  body         •        •      2  18        ground  and  compressed     .      2  20 
Red  sandal  wood  in  body      1     5        in  a  compressed  powder    .       0  16^ 
Oak  wood  in  body    .        .      0  19^      in  ashes    ....       1     2 

A  Tablb  of   the  Bulk  of  Matter  within  ▲  given  8pa.ge  ob 
DiMEiYsioN,  IN  Bodies  crude  and  in  Bodies  distilled. 

DwU  Or.  DmU  Gr. 

Sulphur  in  body  .  .22  in  a  chemical  oil  •  •      1  18 

Vitriol  in  body.  .  .122  in  oil         .        .  .  .121 

Wine  in  body   .  .  .      1     2|  distilled    .        .  .  .       0  22 

Vinegar  in  body  .  .13^  distilled    .        .  .  .11 

AdmoniuoD.  The  manner  of  converting  a  body  into  powder 
conduces  much  to  the  opening  or  expansion  of  the  body. 
For  the  process  by  simple  rubbing  or  filing  is  one  thing, 
that  by  sublimation,  as  in  mercury,  another;  that  by  strong 
waters  and  corrosives  (that  is  by  turning  the  bodies  into 
rust)  as  in  oxide  of  iron,  and  slightly  in  prepared  steel, 
anotlier;  and  that  by  burning,  as  ashes  and  lime,  another. 
Therefore  these  are  by  no  means  to  be  regarded  as  the 
same. 

iiUunctioD.  These  two  Tables  are  extremely  meagre. 
That  would  be  a  perfect  table  of  bodies  with  their  openings, 
which  should  give  first  the  weight  of  every  body  in  its 
whole  state;  secondly,  that  of  its  crude  powder;  thirdly, 
that  of  its  ashes,  calcination,  and  rust;  fourthly,  that  of  its 
amalgamations;  fifthly,  that  of  its  vitrifications  (if  it  is 
vitrifiable) ;  sixthly,  that  of  its  distillations  (subtracting  the 
weight  of  the  water  wherein  it  is  dissolved),  with  all  the 
other  alterations  of  the  same  body;  that  so  a  judgment  might 
be  formed  of  the  openings  of  bodies,  and  the  closest  con- 
nections of  integral  nature. 

Observations. 

1.  Powders  are  not  properly  openings  of  bodies,  because 
the  increase  of  space  is  not  caused  by  dilatation  of  the  body,- 
but  by  interposition  of  air ;  yet  an  excellent  estimate  of  the 
internal  closeness  or  porosity  of  bodies  is  obtained  thereby. 
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For  the  closer  bodies  are,  the  greater  is  the  difference  between 
their  powder  and  their  body  entire.  Therefore  the  proportion 
of  crude  quicksilver  to  sublimate  of  mercury  in  powder  is  as  five 
to  one^  or  rather  more.  The  proportions  ot  steel  and  lead  are 
not  quite  so  much  as  four  to  one.  But  in  lighter  and  porous 
bodies  the  position  of  the  parts  is  sometimes  looser  in  the 
entire  body  than  in  its  powder  when  compressed;  as  in  oak 
wood,  the  ashes  are  heavier  than  the  body  itself.  So  likewise 
in  the  powders  themselves,  the  heavier  a  body  is  the  less 
j^ension  has  the  powder  when  pressed,  compared  with  the 
same  unpreseed.  For  in  lighter  bodies  the  parts  of  the  powders 
(as  they  less  compress  and  cut  the  air  that  is  mixed  with  them) 
can  so  support  themselves  that  the  powder  unpressed  will  fiU 
three  times  as  much  space  as  when  pressed. 

2.  Distilled  bodies  are  generally  rarefied,  and  lose  in  weight; 
but  wine  does  this  twice  as  much  as  vinegar. 

Speculation, 

1.  Tangible  bodies  have  thus  been  divided  into  classes  of 
rich  and  poor.  There  remains  still  another  class,  namely,  that 
of  pneumatic  bodies  ;  but  these  are  not  indued  with  weight,  the 
effect  of  which  would  enable  us  to  form  a  judgment  of  the  bulk 
of  matter  contained  in  them.  We  require  therefore  another 
tind  of  interpreter.  But  first  I  must  set  forth  the  kinds  of 
pneumatic  bodies,  and  then  proceed  to  compare  them. 

As  in  tangible  bodies  I  postpone  for  a  while  the  inquiry  of 
the  internal  parts  of  the  earth,  so  in  pneumatic  bodies  I  post- 
pone speaking  of  things  eternal 

Pneumatic  bodies  with  us  are  of  three  kinds;  imperfect, 
attached,  and  pure.  The  imperfect  are  fumes  of  all  kinds, 
and  arise  firom  difierent  matters;  which  may  stand  in  this 
order.  First,  volatile  fumes,  that  exhale  from  metals  and  some 
fossils,  which  (as  their  name  signifies)  are  rather  volatile  than 
pneumatic ;  because  they  are  very  easily  coagulated,  either  by 
sublimation  or  by  falling  or  precipitation.  Secondly,  vaporous 
fumes  that  exhale  from  water  and  watery  bodies.  Thirdly^ 
fames  (using  the  general  name  in  a  special  sense)  that  exhale 
from  dry  bodies.  Fourthly,  exhalations  from  oily  bodies. 
Fifthly,  breaths  from  bodies  watery  in  their  substance  and 
mflammable  in  their  spirit;  as  are  wines,  fermented  liquors, 
and  strong  drinks. 
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There  is  likewise  another  kind  of  fumes ;  mandy,  those  in 
which  flame  terminates.  But  these  can  only  exhale  from  in- 
flammable bodies,  as  they  succeed  flame.  These  I  call  after- 
fumes  or  secondary  fumes.  Therefore  there  can  be  no  after^ 
vapours,  because  watery  bodies  are  not  inflammable ;  but  there 
may  be  after-fumes  (using  the  word  in  the  special  sense),  aft«r^ 
exhalations,  after-breaths,  and  likewise,  as  I  conceive,  in  some 
bodies,  after-volatUes. 

Attached  pneumatic  bodies  are  those  which  are  not  found  by 
themselves  or  free,  but  only  inclosed  in  tangible  bodies ;  and  are 
the  same  as  what  are  commonly  called  spirits.  They  partake 
both  of  an  oily  and  a  watery  substance,  and  are  nourished  by 
the  same ;  which,  on  being  converted  into  a  pneumalical  sub- 
stance, constitute  a  body  composed  as  it  were  of  air  and  flame, 
and  combining  the  mysterious  properties  of  both.  Now  these 
spirits  (in  the  case  of  free  pneumatic  bodies)  approach  very 
nearly  to  the  nature  of  breaths;  such  as  rise  from  wine  or 
salt  They  have  two  natures ;  the  one  of  crude,  the  other  of 
living  spirits ;  whereof  the  former  exist  in  every  tangible  body, 
the  latter  only  in  such  as  are  animated,  whether  of  the  vege- 
table or  sensitive  world. 

Of  pure  pneumatic  bodies  there  are  only  two ;  namely,  air 
and  flame ;  though  these  also  admit  of  great  variety,  and  un- 
equal degrees  of  bulk. 

A  Tablb  op  PNEimfATio  Bodies  ACOORDma  to  the  fobegoiko 

Specclation,  arranged  in  order  of  Bulk. 

The  volatile  parte  of  metals  and  Breaths. 

fossils.  After-breaths. 

The  afler- volatile  parts  of  the  same.  Crude  spirits  attached  in   tangible 

Vapours.  bodies. 

Fumes.  Air. 

Af^er-fumes.  Living  or  kindled  spirits  attached 

£xhalations.  in  tangible  bodies. 

After-exhalations.  Flame. 

We  are  now  to  inquire  of  the  bulk  of  these  bodies  as  com« 
pared  with  one  another^  and  also  with  tangible  bodies.  And  if 
the  nature  of  lightness  could  by  its  tendency  upwards  make 
manifest  the  rarity  of  bodies^  as  the  nature  of  heaviness  by  its 
tendency  downwards  makes  manifest  their  density,  the  compa- 
rison might  well  be  made.  But  there  are  many  difficulties  in 
the  way. 

First,  the  differences  of  motions  in  invisible  bodies  are  not 
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immediately  perceptible  to  the  sense.  Secondly^  there  is  not 
found  in  air  and  similar  bodies  such  a  strong  desire  of  mounting 
upwards  as  is  generally  supposed.  Lastly,  if  the  air  did  mount 
upwards,  yet,  as  it  commonly  forms  a  continuous  body  with  other 
air,  the  motion  would  be  scarce  perceptible.  For  as.  water 
does  not  weigh  upon  water,  so  air  does  not  rise  up  through  air. 
And  therefore  other  means  must  be  devised. 

Now  that  pneumatic  bodies  do  in  fact  vary  in  bulk,  one 
compared  with  another,  and  that  the  order  and  series  of  rarity 
as  set  down  in  this  Table  rests  upon  solid  ground,  some  tolerable 
evidence  may  be  produced.  But  as  to  the  precise  degrees  of 
bulk  in  different  pneumatical  bodies,  compared  with  each  other, 
and  also  in  pneumatical  bodies  as  compared  with  bodies  tan- 
gible, the  inquiry  is  certfdnly  more  difficult. 

First,  then,  it  is  probable  that  all  fumes,  secondary  as  well  as 
primary,  are  inferior  In  rarity  to  air.  For  they  are  yisible, 
which  the  air  is  not ;  and  they  themselves,  after  lliey  are  mixed 
with  the  air,  soon  become  invisible. 

That  after-fiimes  are  more  thin  and  rare  than  fore-fumes  is 
sufficiently  evident;  for  they  are  the  carcasses  and  solutions  of 
flame,  which  is  itself  so  subtle  a  body.  It  is  proved  likewise  by 
experience  that  in  night  entertainments,  where  rooms  are  lighted 
by  80  many  lights  and  torches,  the  air  is  still  good  enough  for 
respiration,  even  after  the  lapse  of  many  hours,  notwithstanding 
the  quantity  of  after-fmnes  received  into  it ;  whereas  if  these 
fumes  were  fore-fumes  (such  as  those  of  candles  and  torches 
put  out,  and  smoking  without  flame)  no  one  could  endure  them 
even  for  a  much  shorter  time. 

AH  crude  spirits  attached  in  tangible  bodies  are  likewise,  in 
my  opinion,  denser  than  the  tur.  For  the  spirits  of  vegetables, 
dead  animals,  or  the  like,  when  they  have  exhaled,  manifestly 
retain  something  gross  or  tangible ;  as  may  be  seen  in  odours ; 
vhich,  being  nothing  but  fumes  going  out  by  little  and  little, 
wd  not  in  a  body,  as  invisible  fimies  and  vapours  do,  yet  if 
they  light  on  anything  tangible,  especially  if  it  be  soft,  they 
Apply  themselves  to  it,  adhere  to  it,  and  infect  it  with  their 
odour.  It  is  manifest  therefore  that  they  have  an  affinity 
with  a  gross  nature,  which  is  not  easily  thrown  off. 

But  living  spirits,  I  conceive,  are  somewhat  rarer  than  the 
«ir  itself;  both  because  they  have  somewhat  of  the  nature  of 
flame,  and  also  because  I  have  found,  by  careftil  trial,  that  air 
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has  no  power  to  dimmish  or  lighten  weight.  For  an  inflated 
bladder^  though  it  is  filled  with  air,  is  not  lighter  than  when  it 
is  empty  and  compressed ;  and  so  likewise  a  sponge  or  fleece  of 
wool  filled  with  air  is  not  lighter  than  the  same  when  empty, 
with  the  air  excluded.  But  there  is  a  manifest  difference  in 
the  weight  of  a  live  and  dead  body,  though  not  so  great  aa 
is  commonly  thought.  Whence  it  appears  that  air  does  not 
diminish  weight,  but  that  the  living  spirit  does.  And  as  weight 
determines  densities,  so  diminution  of  weight  should  determine 
rarities. 

Last  in  order  comes  flame,  both  because  it  manifestly 
mounts  upwards,  and  because  it  is  probable  that  the  propor- 
tions of  pneumatic  bodies  do  not  differ  from  the  proportions  of 
the  bodies  that  feed  them;  and  therefore  that  as  oil  is  rarer 
than  water,  so  flame  is  rarer  than  air  and  spirit  Flame  like- 
wise appears  to  be  a  thinner,  softer,  and  more  yielding  body 
than  air;  for  the  least  breath  or  conunotion  of  air  near  a 
lighted  candle  will  make  the  flame  tremulous. 

The  History. 

1.  With  regard  to  the  comparative  expansion  of  pneuma- 
tical  and  tangible  bodies^  though  it  be  a  thing  difiScult  to  be 
discovered,  yet  I  have  not  laid  aside  all  care  about  its  inquiry. 
Ifow  it. seemed  to  me  that  the  most  certain  proof  would  be 
this :  if  any  tangible  body  (whereof  the  bidk  has  been  pre- 
viously taken  and  measured)  could  be  absolutely  turned  into 
a  pneumatic  body,  and  then  the  bulk  of  that  were  likewise 
observed.  For  a  comparison  of  the  proportions  of  the  two 
would  clearly  demonstrate  how  much  the  dimensions  had  been 
multiplied* 

2.  I  took  therefore  a  small  glass  phial,  which  would  hold 
about  an  ounce.  Into  this  phial  I  poured  half  an  ounce  of 
spirit  of  wine ;  for  that  being  the  lightest  liquid  approaches 
nearest  to  a  pneumatic  nature.  I  then  took  a  very  large 
bladder,  which  would  hold  eight  pints  (or  a  gallon  as  we  call  it 
in  English).  The  bladder  was  not  an  old  one ;  therefore  it 
was  neither  dry  nor  stiff,  but  fresh  and  soft  Out  of  this  I 
forced  all  the  air,  as  well  as  I  could,  so  that  the  sides  were 
contiguous  and  stuck  together.  I  then  smeared  it  outside 
with  a  little  oil,  and  rubbed  it  in  gently,  that  the  porosity  of 
the  bladder  might  be  closed  up  by  the  oil,  and  likewise  that  it 
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night  become  more  pliant  and  yielding.  Next  I  placed  the 
nouth  of  the  phial  within  the  mouth  of  the  bladder,  and  tied  it 
ight  with  a  waxed  thread ;  and  then  put  the  phial  oyer  hot 
mis  in  a  cbafing-dlak  In  a  short  time  the  vapour  of  the 
spirit  of  wine  ascended  into  the  bladder,  and  by  degrees  in- 
lated  it  very  strongly  on  every  side.  On  this  I  immediately 
removed  the  glass  from  the  fire,  and  pricked  a  hole  in  the  top 
of  the  bladder  with  a  needle,  that  the  vapour  might  rather 
escape  than  return  into  drops.  Then  I  took  away  the  bladder 
&om  the  phial,  and  examined  by  the  scales  how  much  of  the 
half  ounce  of  spirit  of  wine  was  gone  and  turned  into  air. 
The  loss  I  found  was  not  more  than  six  pennyweights ;  so  that 
six  pennyweights  of  spirit  of  wine,  which  in  the  body  (as  I 
recollect)  did  not  occupy  a  fortieth  part  of  a  pint,  when  turned 
into  ak  filled  a  gallon. 

AdmoQition.  I  rccollcct  likcwlsc  that  the  bladder,  on  being 
removed  from  the  fire,  began  to  shrivel  a  little;  so  that 
notwithstanding  so  remarkable  an  expansion,  yet  the  vapour 
did  not  seem  to  be  converted  into  a  pure  and  fixed  pneumatic 
body,  seeing  it  was  inclined  to  recover  itself.  Nevertheless 
this  experiment  may  prove  fallacious,  if  we  conjecture  from 
this  that  common  air  is  still  rarer  than  this  kind  of  vapour. 
For  1  conceive  that  spirit  of  wine  made  pneumatic  (though 
not  pure),  yet  by  reason  of  its  heat  exceeds  cold  air  in 
larity,  because  air  itself  is  wonderfully  dilated  by  heat,  and 
considerably  exceeds  cold  air  in  bulk.  I  suppose  therefore 
that  if  the  experiment  were  made  with  water  the  expansion 
would  be  much  less;  though  the  body  of  water  contains 
more  matter  than  the  spirit  of  wine. 

3.  If  you  look  at  the  fume  rising  from  a  wax  candle  just 
pnt  out,  and  measure  its  thickness  by  the  eye ;  and  again,  if 
you  observe  the  body  of  that  fume  when  it  is  rekindled ;  you 
^iU  see  that  the  expansion  of  the  flame,  as  compared  with  the 
f^ttie,  is  about  double. 

AdnoqitioD.  If  you  take  a  few  grains  of  gunpowder  and  set 
Aem  on  fire,  there  is  a  great  expansion  compared  with  the 
j^y  of  the  powder.  But  on  the  other  hand,  when  the  flame 
^  extinguished  the  body  of  the  fume  expands  much  more. 
1^0  not  however  conceive  from  this  that  a  tangible  body  is 
^^re  expanded  in  fume  than  in  flame;  for  it  is  quite  the 
feverae.    The  reason  of  the  appearance  is,  that  flame  is  a 
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body  entire^  and  fume  a  body  mixed  in  far  the  greater  part 
with  fur;  and  therefore  as  a  little  saffiron  colours  a  large 
quantity  of  water,  so  a  little  fume  spreads  itself  over  a  large 
space  of  air.  For  the  fume  when  thick  (as  has  been  said 
before)  and  not  difiused,  appears  less  than  the  body  of  flame. 

4.  K  you  take  a  piece  of  orange  peel  (which  is  aromatic  and 
oily)  and  squeeze  it  suddenly  near  a  candle,  there  spirts  out  a 
kind  of  dew  in  small  drops ;  which  nevertheless  makes  a  Tciy 
large  body  of  flame  as  compared  with  the  drops. 

ObservatioTL 

The  conceit  of  the  Peripatetics,  that  the  variety  of  the  ele- 
ments compared  one  with  the  other  is  in  a  proportion  of  ten 
to  one,  is  a  thing  fictitious  and  arbitrary.     For  it  is  certain 
that  air  is  at  least  a  hundred  times  rarer  than  water,  and  flame 
than  oil ;  but  that  flame  is  not  ten  times  rarer  than  air  itself. 
AdmoBitioD.     Let  it  not  be  thought  that  this  inquiry  and 
speculation  on  pneumatic  bodies  is  too  subtle  or  curious. 
For  it  is  oertuin  that  the  omission  and  neglect  hereof  have 
paralysed  philosophy  and  medicine,  and  made  them  as  it 
were  planet-struck;   so  that  they  have  stood  amazed  and 
helpless  as  far  as  the  true  investigation  of  causes  is  con- 
cerned ;  attributing  to  qualities  things  which  are  owing  to 
the  spirits ;  as  will  appear  more  fully  in  the  proper  title  of 
Pneumatic  Bodies. 

OF   THE  DILATATIONS  AND  CONTBACTIONS  OP   BODIES. 
Transition. 

So  much  for  the  inquiry  concerning  the  bulk  of  matter 
in  bodies,  according  to  their  different  consistencies,  while 
they  are  at  rest.  But  concerning  the  appetite  and  motion 
of  bodies,  whweby  they  swell,  subside,  become  rarefied,  con- 
densed, dilated,  contracted,  and  occupy  more  or  less  space, 
we  must  inquire,  if  possible,  still  more  accurately.  For  this 
inquiry  is  more  profitable,  as  it  both  reveals  and  governs 
nature.  Nevertheless  it  must  here  be  made  by  snatches,  and 
cursorily ;  for  this  title  of  Dense  and  Bare  is  so  general,  that  if 
it  were  fully  drawn  out  it  would  anticipate  many  of  the  suc- 
ceeding tities,  which  is  not  fit  to  be  done. 
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It  would  not  be  difficult  for  me  to  reduce  the 
scattered  history  (which  I  shall  now  subjoin)  to  a  better 
order  than  that  which  I  have  followed^  by  placing  instances 
which  are  related  to  one  another  by  themselyea  But  I  have 
purposely  aToided  ihis^  for  two  reasons.  First,  because  many 
of  the  instances  are  of  a  doubtM  nature,  and  bear  upon 
more  than  one  subject ;  and  therefore  accurate  order  in  such 
things  inYolves  either  iteration  or  error.  Secondly  (and 
this  is  the  principal  reason  why  I  am  averse  from  any  exact 
method),  I  wish  to  leave  the  matter  in  hand  open  for  every 
man's  industry  to  imitate.  Now  if  this  collection  of  instances 
had  been  arranged  according  to  any  scientific  and  remarkable 
method,  many  doubtless  would  have  despaired  of  being  able 
to  make  an  inquiry  of  the  same  kind«  By  example  therefore, 
as  well  as  by  admonition,  I  warn  every  man  to  make  use,  in 
procuring  and  propounding  instances,  of  his  own  judgment, 
his  own  memory,  and  his  own  store.  Be  it  enough  that 
invention  always  proceeds  by  writing,  and  not  by  memory 
(for  that  would  be  something  ludicrous  in  such  a  variety  of 
instances);  so  that  it  may  afterwards  be  perfected  by  the 
light  of  true  induction.  And  let  it  be  ever  kept  in  mind 
that  in  this  work  I  only  demand  a  contribution  and  tax  • 
firom  the  sense  for  the  treasury  of  the  sciences ;  and  that  I 
am  not  proposing  examples  for  the  illustration  of  axioms^ 
hut  experiments  to  establish  them.  But  yet  in  setting  forth 
the  instances  I  shall  not  neglect  arrangement  altogether,  nor 
proceed  loosely,  but  I  shall  so  place  them  that  they  may 
Aiutually  shed  light  on  one  another. 

Scattered  History. 

1.  No  wonder  if  dilatation  of  a  body  follows  on  the  reception 
^  another  body  within  it;  for  Jbhis  is  a  direct  augmentation  or 
addition,  not  a  true  rarefaction.  Nevertheless,  when  the  body 
admitted  is  a  pneumatic  body  (as  air  or  spirit),  or  even  when  it 
^  a  tangible  body,  if  it  glide  in  and  insinuate  itself  gradually, 
His  commonly  regarded  as  rather  a  swelling  than  an  addition. 

1>1LATATI0NS  BY  SIMPLE  INTBOCEPTION,  OB   THE  ADMISSIOST 
OP   A  NEW   -BOUT. 

2.  Bladders  and  other  tensile  bo^es  (as  bellows  for  instance) 
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are  inflated  and  distended  by  tur  alone ;  so  that  they  become 
hardy  and  will  bear  to  be  struck  and  toeeed  about.  A  bubble 
of  water  also  is  like  a  bladder,  except  that  it  is  so  fragile. 

3.  Liquors  poured  from  above  out  of  one  vessel  into  anoilier, 
or  stirred  up  violently  with  spoons,  ladles,  or  winds,  are  mixed 
up  and  united  with  the  fur,  and  thereby  rise  into  froth.  But 
they  soon  subside  and  shrink  into  less  space,  the  air  escaping 
as  the  little  bubbles  of  froth  burst. 

4.  Children  build  towers  of  bubbles  from  soap  and  water 
(the  soap  making  the  water  more  tenacious) ;  so  that  a  very 
little  water,  by  the  introception  of  air,  fills  a  large  space. 

5.  But  it  is  not  found  that  flame  can  be  mixed  with  lur,  and 
grow  frothy  by  the  blowing  of  bellows  or  any  other  agitation 
from  without,  so  as  to  constitute  a  body  compounded  of  flame 
and  air ;  like  froth,  which  is  compounded  of  air  and  liquor. 

6.  But  on  the  other  hand  it  is  certain  that,  by  an  internal 
mixture  in  a  body  before  it  is  set  on  fire,  a  mixed  body  may  be 
made  of  air  and  flame.  For  gunpowder  has  uninflammable 
parts  by  reason  of  the  nitre,  and  inflammable  parts  principally 
by  reason  of  the  sulphur ;  whence  likewise  its  flame  is  whiter 
and  paler  than  other  flames  (though  the  flame  of  sulphur  itself 
inclines  to  blue) ;  so  that  this  flame  may  justly  be  compared  to 
a  most  powerful  froth  composed  of  flame  and  air,  or  to  a  kind 
of  fiery  wind. 

7.  As  froth  is  a  body  composed  of  air  and  liquor,  so  likewise 
are  all  powders  composed  of  air  and  small  particles  of  the  body 
pulverised;  and  therefore  they  do  not  otherwise  difler  frt>m 
froths  than  as  contiguouB  differs  from  continuous.  For  the 
great  bulk  of  them  consists  of  air,  which  raises  up  the  parts  of 
the  body ;  as  is  shown  in  the  second  and  third  tables. 

8.  Tumours  arise  in  the  stomach  and  other  parts  of  animals 
from  the  introception  of  wind  and  watery  humour;  as  in 
dropsy,  tympanites,  and  the  like. 

9.  There  is  a  kind  of  pigeon  which,  drawing  back  its  head 
within  its  neck,  is  inflated  and  swelled. 

10.  In  respiration  the  lungs  alternately  dilate  and  contract 
(like  bellows)  as  they  draw  in  and  send  out  the  air. 

11.  The  breasts  of  pregnant  women  swell  with  the  milky 
humour. 

12.  Look  in  a  glass,  observe  the  breadth  of  the  pupil  in  each 
eye,  and  then  shut  one  eye ;  you  will  see  the  pupil  of  the  open 
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eye  lAanifestly  dilated,  as  the  spirits  which  supplied  both  eyes 
now  flow  into  one. 

13,  The  cracks  of  bowls,  and  in  like  manner  of  other  woods 
contracted  by  dryness,  are  filled  up  and  consolidated  by  being 
kept  for  a  while  in  water,  and  soaking  it  into  their  pores. 

14.  There  is  a  kind  of  fungus  (called  Jeufs  ear)  which  grows 
on  trees,  that  swells  exceedingly  on  being  put  into  water,  which 
sponge  and  wool  do  not. 

Transition, 

And  so  much  for  the  receptions  of  one  body  withiii 
another,  which  are  pseudo-rarefactions.  I  now  pass  on  to 
dilatations  and  swellings  in  bodies  from  the  native  spirit 
(whether  they  be  natural,  as  they  call  them,  or  preternatural), 
without  fire  or  manifest  external  heat ;  though  in  these  cases 
also  there  sometimes  follows  an  accession  or  introception  of 
humour  besides  the  simple  dilatation. 

DILATATIONS  BT  THE  NATIVE    8PIBIT   EXPANDING 
ITSELF. 

The  History. 

1.  Must,  new  beer,  and  the  like,  when  casked,  swell  and  rise 
exceedingly,  so  that  unless  they  obtun  a  vent  they  will  burst 
the  cask ;  but  if  if  this  be  given  them  they  rise,  and  froth  up, 
and  as  it  were  boil  over. 

2.  Spirituous  liquors  close  confined,  and  bottied  tight,  often 
burst  with  great  force,  and  sometimes  send  out  their  stopper 
like  a  bullet 

3.  I  have  heard  that  new  wine  just  trodden  out,  and  still 
fermenting,  when  put  into  a  strong  and  thick  glass  (the  mouth 
of  the  glass  being  so  closed  and  sealed  that  the  must  could 
neither  burst  it  nor  break  through)  as  the  spirit  could  find  no 
vent,  has  with  continual  circulation  and  vexation  completely 
transformed  itself  into  tartar;  so  that  nothing  remained  in  the 
glass  except  vapour  and  lees.    But  of  this  I  am  not  certain. 

4.  Seeds  of  plants,  as  of  peas,  beans,  and  the  like,  swell  a 
little  before  they  put  forth  root  or  stalk. 

^<  Trees  sometimes  swelling  with  native  juice  and  spirit 
burst  their  bark,  and  put  out  gums  and  tears. 
6.  Many  gems  likewise  appear  to  be  eruptions  of  the  purer 
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juicea  firom  rocks.  For  both  gnms  and  the  gems  of  rocks  are 
ehown  by  their  clearness  to  be  filtered  and  purified  juices;  so 
ihat  even  rocks  and  stones  seem  to  swell  with  a  natiye  spirits 

7.  No  doubt  but  that  in  the  seed  of  animals  the  first  act 
towards  yivification  is  an  expansion  of  the  mass. 

8.  Vitriol  in  bursting  forth  as  it  were  blossoms,  and  almiost 
sprouts  like  a  tree. 

9.  Stones  with  time  and  age  (especiallj  in  damp  places)  sei^ 
out  a  salt  of  a  nitrous  nature. 

10.  All  soil  swells  with  nitre;  and  therefore  any  earth 
covered  and  heaped  up  so  that  its  juice  is  not  drawn  oat  by 
the  sun  and  air,  nor  consumed  in  vegetation,  collects  nitfe,  as 
an  internal  swelling.  Hence  in  some  parts  of  Europe  they 
make  artificial  mines  of  nitre  by  heaping  up  earth  in  houses 
prepared  for  the  purpose,  and  keeping  out  the  sun. 

1 1.  Sweat  comes  forth  in  animals  when  the  spirits  are  dilated 
by  motion,  and  the  humours  as  it  were  liquefied. 

12.  The  pulse  of  the  heart  and  arteries  in  animab  is  caused 
by  an  endless  and  alternate  dilatation  and  contraction  of  ihe 
spirits. 

13.  The  voluntary  motion  likewise  in  animals,  which  (in  the 
more  perfect)  is  performed  by  the  nerves,  seems  to  have  its 
root  first  in  the  compression  and  then  in  the  relaxation  of  the 
spirits. 

14.  In  animals,  on  the  contudon  of  any  limb  a  sweUing 
ensues ;  and  the  same  occurs  in  most  pains. 

15.  The  stings  of  wasps  and  bees  make  a  great  swelling  for 
the  size  of  the  wound ;  but  that  from  the  bite  of  a  serpent  is 
still  greater. 

16.  Nettles,  bryony,  and  some  other  things  raise  the  skin, 
and  make  blisters  on  it. 

17.  It  is  accounted  an  evident  sign  of  poison  (especially  of 
that  kind  which  operates  by  malignancy,  not  by  corrosion)  if 
the  face  or  body  be  swollen. 

18.  When  blisters  are  applied  to  the  neck  or  any  other 
part  for  the  cure  of  diseases,  there  rises  a  watery  humour,  or 
khor,  which  flows  out  when  the  skin  is  cut  or  pricked. 

19.  All  pustules  from  an  internal  cause,  and  the  like 
excrescences  and  abscesses,  produce  apparent  swellings,  and 
raise  the  skin. 

20.  A  sudden  burst  of  anger  in  some  inflates  th&.dieeks,>as 
likewise  does  pride. 
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21.  Fn>ga  and  toads  swell ;  and  many  oihei  aniitulls  when 
angered  erect  their  combs,  hair,  and  feathers.  And  this  pro- 
ceeds from  a  contraction  of  the  skin  by  the  swelling  of  the 
spirits. 

22.  Turkey-cocks  swell  greatly  When  angry,  and  raise  their 
feathers  like  a  mane.  Birds  while  they  sleep,  the  spirit  being 
dilated  by  the  reception  of  heat  into  the  inner  parts,  are  some- 
what swollen. 

23.  In  all  decay  and  putrefaction  the  native  spirits  of  the 
body  begin  to  swell;  and  when  they  hasten  to  come  forth, 
they  loosen  and  alter  the  framework  of  the  body.  And  if  this 
framework  be  somewhat  tenacious  and  viscous,  so  that  they 
cannot  escape,  they  try  new  forms,  as  in  worms  generated 
from  corruption.  But  the  commencement  of  the  action  pro- 
ceeds from  the  dilatation  of  the  spirits. 

24.  And  the  spirit  confined  in  putrefaction  produces  not 
only  animal,  but  also  vegetable  life ;  as  is  seen  in  moss  and  the 
hairiness  of  some  trees.  I  remember  that  in  summer  time  I 
once  left  by  chance  a  cut  lemon  in  a  close  room,  and  two 
months  afterwards  I  found  a  putrefaction  growing  on  the  cut 
part;  tufts  of  hair  an  inch  high  at  least;  and  on  the  top  of 
each  hair  a  kind  of  head,  like  the  head  of  a  small  snail, — 
plainly  beginning  to  imitate  a  plant* 

25.  In  like  manner  rust  is  formed  on  metals,  glass,  and  the 
like,  from  a  dilatation  of  the  native  spirit,  which  swells,  and 
presses  on  the  grosser  parts,  driving  and  propelling  them 
before  it  that  it  may  get  out* 

26.  Whether  the  earth  swells  in  its  surface,  especially  where 
the  soil  is  spongy  and  hollow,  is  a  point  to  be  inquired.  Cer- 
tunly  in  soils  of  this  kind  there  are  sometimes  found  trees  like 
the  masts  of  ships,  lying  sunk  and  buried  in  the  ground  several 
feet  deep;  so  it  would  seem  that  these  trees  had  been  blown 
down  by  storms  long  ago,  and  afterwards  covered  ap  and 
buried  by  the  earth  gradually  raising  itself  over  them. 

27.  But  in  earthquakes  the  earth  swells  suddenly  and  mani-' 
festly;  and  oftentimes  there  burst  forth  springs  of  water, 
wreaths  and  balls  of  dame,  and  strong  and  strange  winds;  and 
stones  and  ashes  are  hurled  up  into  the  air. 

28.  But  yet  earthquakes  do  not  all  take  place  quite  suddenly, 
for  it  sometimes  happens  that  the  earth  trembles  for  several  days ; 
Vid  in  our  tune  in  Herefordshire  there  was  a  very  small,  slow, 
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and  partial  earthquake^  in  which  some  acres  of  land  continued 
to  move  gradually  for  a  whole  day,  and  transferred  themselves 
to  another  place  not  far  off^  which  lay  a  little  lower,  and  there 
rested. 

29.  Whether  the  body  of  waters  in  the  seas  sometimes  swells 
is  a  matter  to  be  inquired.  For  the  tides  must  needs  be  caused 
either  by  a  progressive  motion,  or  by  the  rising  of  the  water 
upwards  through  some  magnetic  virtue  and  consent;  or  lastly 
by  some  swelling  or  relaxation  in  the  waters  themselves.  And 
this  last  (if  it  be  one  of  the  causes  of  any  tide)  belongs  to  the 
present  inquiry. 

30.  The  water  in  some  fountains  and  wells  swells  and  falls 
again,  so  that  it  would  appear  to  have  certain  tides. 

31.  Springs  of  water  likewise  sometimes  burst  out  in  certain 
places  without  any  earthquake,  at  intervals  of  some  years,  from 
causes  not  known.  And  such  eruption  generally  occurs  during 
great  droughts. 

32.  It  has  likewise  been  remarked  that  sometimes  the  sea 
swells,  not  at  the  time  of  the  flood,  and  with  no  external 
wind ;  and  this  generally  precedes  some  great  storm. 

lAjuBction.  It  would  be  worth  trying  whether  there  is  not 
sometimes  some  relaxation  in  the  body  of  water,  even  in  a 
small  quantity.  But  if  water  be  exposed  to  the  sun  or  air, 
it  will  more  likely  be  consumed ;  and  therefore  the  experi- 
ment should  be  made  in  a  closed  glass.  Take  then  a  glass 
with  a  large  belly  and  a  long  and  narrow  neck,  and  fill  it  with 
water  up  to  the  middle  of  the  neck.  But  do  this  in  a  dry 
season  with  a  north  wind,  and  leave  it  till  the  wind  changes 
to  the  south  and  turns  wet,  and  see  if  the  water  rises  at  aU 
in  the  neck  of  the  glass.  Inquire  likewise  carefully  of  the 
swellings  of  water  in  wells,  whether  they  take  place  rather 
by  night  than  by  day,  and  at  what  season  of  the  year. 

33.  In  wet  weather  the  wooden  pegs  of  violins  swell  and 
become  harder  to  screw.  So  likewise  wooden  drawers  are 
harder  to  pull  out,  and  wooden  doors  open  with  more  difficulty. 

34.  The  strings  of  violins  break  if  they  are  stretched  tight 
in  wet  weather. 

35.  Humours  in  the  bodies  of  animals  in  wet  weather  and 
south  winds  are  found  to  be  relaxed  and  swell,  and  to  run,  and 
oppress  and  obstruct  the  passages  more. 

36.  It  is  a  received  opinion  that  not  only  in  animals,  but 
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ako  in  plants,  Iiumours  and  juices  swell  and  fill  up  the  cavities 
more  about  the  time  of  the  full  moon. 

37.  Salts  in  damp  places  dissolve,  open,  and  dilate  themselves, 
as  also  in  some  degree  do  sugar  and  preserves ;  which  if  they 
are  not  stored  in  a  room  where  a  fire  is  sometimes  lighted,  grow 
mouldy. 

38.  All  things  likewise  which  have  felt  the  fire  and  been  a 
good  deal  contracted  are  somewhat  relaxed  by  time. 

39.  The  swellings  and  relaxations  of  the  air  should  be  care* 
fully  inquired  into,  and  how  far  the  causes  of  winds  (in  any 
great  part)  are  concerned  therein,  when  vapours  are  neither 
collected  easily  into  rain  nor  dissipated  into  dear  air,  but  induce 
swellings  in  the  body  of  the  air. 

Transition* 

So  much  then  with  respect  to  the  dilatations  of  bodies,  by 
the  native  spirit,  whether  in  maturations  or  in  rudiments  of 
generations,  or  in  excitation  by  motion,  or  in  natural  or  pre- 
ternatural irritations,  or  in  putrefactions,  or  in  relaxations, 
—  being  but  a  few  particulars  taken  out  of  the  heap  of  nature. 
I  must  now  pass  on  to  the  openings  and  dilatations  produced 
by  fire  and  actual  external  heat 

TH3  DILATATIONS  AND  OPENINGS  OP  BODIES  WHICH  AEE 
CAUSED  BT  FIBE,  AND  ACTUAL,  SIMPLE,  AND  EXTERNAL 
HEAT. 

Admoniuon.  The  opcuings  of  bodies  by  heat  or  fire 
(whereof  I  shall  now  inquire)  belong  properly  to  the  titles 
of  Heat  and  Cold,  the  Motion  of  Hyle,  and  Separations  tod 
Alterations.  Nevertheless  some  touch  and  taste  of  them 
must  be  given  in  the  present  title ;  for  without  some  know- 
ledge of  these  the  inquiry  concerning  Dense  and  Rare  can- 
not proceed  aright. 

The  Hiitory. 

1.  Air  is  dilated  simply  by  heat.  For  there  is  nothing 
separated  or  discharged,  as  in  tangible  bodies,  but  a  simple 
expansion  takes  place. 

2.  Cupping  glasses  are  applied  to  the  skin,  the  glass  and 
tbe  air  contained  in  it  having  been  first  heated;  presently  the 
»r>  which  has  been  dilated  by  heat,  begins  to  cool>  and  to  be 
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gradually  contracted  into  its  former  state ;  and  then  the  flesh  is 
attracted  by  the  motion  of  connection.  But  if  you  wish  the 
glass  to  draw  stronger,  take  a  sponge  dipped  in  cold  water^  and 
place  it  on  the  belly  of  the  glass ;  thus  Ihe  air  will  be  further 
contracted  by  the  coolness,  and  the  attraction  will  be  more 
powerful. 

3.  Take  a  glass  and  heat  it,  and  afterwards  put  it  into  water; 
it  will  attract  the  water  so  as  to  fill  at  least  a  third  part  of  the 
space  within,  which  shows  that  the  air  was  rarefied  likewise  by 
the  heat  as  much  as  a  third  of  that  space.  But  this  is  not 
enough ;  for  the  glass  I  used  was  so  thin  that  it  would  not 
easily  bear  a  greater  heat  without  danger  of  breaking.  But  if 
the  phial  were  of  iron  or  brass,  and  heated  to  a  greater  degree, 
I  conceive  the  air  might  be  dilated  twice  or  thrice  as  much, — 
a  thing  well  worth  trying  >  as  also  how  far  the  rarefaction  can 
be  carried,  in  order  that  we  may  be  better  able  to  judge  of  the 
rarity  of  the  air  in  the  higher  regions,  and  thence  of  the  ether 
itself. 

4.  In  thermometers  (which  so  accurately  mark  the  degrees 
and  varieties  of  heat  and  cold  in  the  weather)  it  is  clearly  shown 
how  small  an  accession  of  heat  will  sensibly  expand  the  air. 
For  a  hand  laid  on  the  glass,  a  few  rays  of  the  sun,  or  even 
the  breath  of  the  bystanders  will  affect  it ;  nay,  the  inclina- 
tions of  the  external  air  itself  to  heat  and  cold  (though  im- 
perceptible to  the  touch)  do  yet  gradually  and  continually 
dilate  and  contract  the  air  in  the  glass. 

5.  Hero  describes  an  altar  so  constructed  that  when  the 
offering  was  laid  upon  it  and  the  fire  lighted,  water  suddenly 
descended  and  put  out  the  fire.  This  required  no  other  con- 
trivance than  the  making  of  a  close  and  hollow  space  under  the 
altar  filled  with  air,  which,  on  being  heated  and  expanded  by 
fire,  could  find  no  exit  except  through  a  pipe  carried  up  the 
wall  of  the  altar,  and  then  bent  down,  with  its  mouth  opening 
over  the  altar.  Into  this  pipe  (which  was  made  with  a  belly 
that  it  might  hold  a  greater  quantity)  water  was  poured.  The 
water  was  prevented  from  running  out  by  a  cock  below,  which 
cock  being  turned  let  in  the  dilated  air,  which  forced  up  the 
water  and  so  drove  it  out. 

6.  Fracastorius  invented  a  remedy  for  apoplectic  fits,  by 
placing  a  heated  pan  at  some  distance  round  the  head.  For  by 
this  means  the  spirits  that  were  suffocated  and  congealed  in  the 
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cellB  of  the  brain,  and  oppresied  by  the  hnmonrs^  were  dilated, 
excited^  and  revived. 

7.  BntterjBiies  likewise,  which  lie  as  dead  in  winter,  on  bdng 
placed  before  the  fire  or  in  the  snn,  recover  life  and  motioni 
And  persons  in  fainting-fits  are  restored  as  well  by  hot  and 
strong  liqaors  taken  internally  as  by  external  heat,  friction,  and 
motion. 

8.  The  opening  of  water  proceeds  thns :  —  On  the  first  heat 
it  emits  a  small  and  rarefied  vapour,  without  any  other  per- 
ceptible change  in  the  body.  If  the  heat  be  continued,  the 
water  does  not  rise  in  its  whole  body,  nor  even  in  small  bubbles 
as  in  froth,  but  it  ascends  in  larger  and  rarer  bubbles,  and 
resolves  itself  into  a  copious  vapour.  This  vapour,  if  it  be  not 
obstructed  or  driven  back,  mixes  with  the  ur,  being  at  first 
visible,  then  disappearing  and  losing  itself  to  view. 

9.  The  opening  of  oil  proceeds  thus: — On  the  first  heat 
certain  little  drops  or  grains  diffiised  through  the  body  of  the 
oil  rise  up  with  a  kind  of  crackling  noise.  Meanwhile  no 
bubbles  play  on  the  surface  (as  in  water),  nor  does  the  whole 
body  swell,  nor  does  any  exhalation  almost  escape.  But  after 
some  time  the  whole  rises  and  dilates  with  a  manifest  expan- 
sion to  about  twice  the  size,  and  a  very  thick  and  copious  ex-! 
halation  issues  forth.  This  exhalation,  unless  it  catches  fire  in 
the  meantime,  mixes  at  last  with  the  air,  as  vapour  of  water 
does.  Oil  however  requires  a  greater  heat  than  water  to 
make  it  boil,  and  is  much  longer  in  beginning  to  boiL 

10.  Spirit  of  vrine  opens  more  like  water  than  oil.  For  if 
boils  up  in  large  bubbles  without  froth  or  rising  of  the  whole 
body;  but  it  expands  and  escapes  with  much  less  heat  and 
much  quicker  than  water ;  and  partaking,  as  it  does,  of  both 
natures  (the  watery  as  well  as  the  oily),  it  both  easily  mixes 
with  the  air  and  soon  catches  flame. 

11.  Vinegar,  verjuice,  and  wine  have  this  difference  in  their 
process  of  opening ;  vinegar  rises  in  smaller  bubbles,  and  more 
about  the  sides  of  the  vessel;  verjuice  and  wine  in  larger 
bubbles,  and  more  in  the  middle  of  the  vesseL 

12.  As  a  general  rule,  unctuous  liquors,  as  oil,  milk,  fat,  and 
the  like,  rise  and  swell  in  the  whole  body  at  once ;  ripe  juices 
(and  unripe  ones  still  more)  in  large  drops;  worn-out  and 
vapid  juices  in  small  drops. 

13.  All  liquors,  even  oil  itself*  are   alike  in  this;  that 
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before  they  boil  tbey  cast  up  a  few  Half-bubbles  bere  and 
there  about  the  sides  of  the  vessel. 

14.  All  liquors  are  alike  also  in  this ;  that  they  open^  boil, 
and  are  consumed  sooner  in  a  smaU  quantity  than  in  a  large  one. 

AdmoDiiton.  The  exp^imeut  of  the  opening  of  liquors  should 
be  made  in  glass  vessels,  that  the  motions  in  the  bodies  of 
the  liquors  may  be  better  seen ;  upon  braziers  of  an  equal 
heat^  that  the  difference  may  be  more  exactly  noted ;  and 
with  a  slow  fire,  because  a  quick  fire  precipitates  and  con- 
founds the  actions  of  bodies. 

15.  There  are  a  good  many  bodies,  not  liquid,  but  solid  and 
consistent,  which  yet  admit  of  being  opened  by  heat  to  such  a 
degree  as  to  melt  or  become  liquid,  so  long  as  the  heat  works 
and  expands  them.  Such  are  wax^  fat,  butter,  pitch,  re^, 
gums,  sugar,  honey;  and  most  metals,  as  lead,  gold,  silver, 
brass,  and  copper.  They  require  however  not  only  very  differ- 
ent degrees  of  heat  to  open  them,  but  also  different  modifi- 
cations of  fire  and  flame.  For  some  metals  are  melted  by  fire 
simply,  as  lead ;  others,  by  a  fire  stirred  and  blown  by  bellows, 
as  gold  and  silver;  others  require  the  mixture  of  some  other 
ingredient,  as  steel,  which  does  not  melt  without  a  mixture  of 
sulphur,  or  something  of  the  kind. 

16.  But  all  these  bodies,  if  a  strong  fire  be  continued,  not 
only  obtain  the  opening  of  colliquation,  but  pass  on  to  a  second 
opening  (namely,  that  of  the  volatile,  or  pneumatic,  or  of  con- 
sumption) ;  all,  I  say,  except  gold.  For  as  for  quicksilver,  seeing 
it  is  fluid  in  its  own  nature,  it  begins  with  this  second  opening, 
and  is  easily  made  volatile.  But  it  is  still  uncertain  whether 
gold  can  be  made  volatile  or  pnemnatic  (or  even  potable  as 
they  call  it);  I  do  not  mean  soluble  (for  that  is  done  easily  and 
commonly  by  aqua-fortis),  but  digestible  or  alterable  by  the 
human  stomacL  Now  the  true  test  hereof  seems  to  be,  not 
the  raising  and  thrusting  up  of  it  by  the  force  of  fire,  but  such 
an  attenuation  and  alteration  of  it  that  it  cannot  be  again  re- 
duced to  a  metal. 

17.  Likewise  inquire  further  of  glass  and  vitrified  bodies, 
whether  they  are  consumed  by  fire,  and  turned  into  a  pneu- 
matic body.  For  glass  is  regarded  as  a  fixed  and  juiceless 
body;  and  vitrification  as  the  death  of  metals. 

18.  All  bodies  that  are  melted  begin  the  process  with  the 
lowest  stage  of  opening ;  namely,  softening  and  inteneratiouj 
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before  they  melt  and  become  liquid  and  fiisible.     Such  are 
wax,  gums,  fusible  metals,  glass,  and  the  like, 

19.  Iron  and  steel  perfected  and  purified  (if  they  contain  no 
mixture)  are  not  further  altered  by  simple  fire,  nor  proceed 
beyond  this  degree  of  softness ;  that  is,  they  become  malleable 
and  flexible,  and  lose  their  brittleness,  but  do  not  reach  col«* 
liquation  or  fusion. 

20.  Iron  and  glass,  when  opened  to  the  degree  of  softness 
of  which  I  have  spoken,  seem  to  be  dilated  in  their  enclosed 
spirit;  whence  arises  that  action  upon  the  tangible  parts,  which 
makes  them  put  off  their  hardness  and  obstinacy;  and  yet  the 
whole  body  is  not  seen  to  dilate  or  swell  locally.  Notwith* 
standing,  if  you  inquire  somewhat  more  closely  there  will  be 
detected  in  them  phdnly  a  kind  of  invisible  swelling  and  pul« 
sation  of  the  parts ;  though  it  be  restrained  by  the  closeness 
and  compactness  of  their  frame.  For  if  you  take  glass  ignited 
and  intensely  heated,  and  lay  it  on  a  stone  table  or  some  like 
body  (though  that  table  or  body  be  itself  also  well  heated,  so 
that  the  cause  cannot  be  ascribed  to  cold),  the  glass  will  be 
broken  by  reason  of  the  hardness  of  the  stone  resisting  this 
secret  swelling  of  the  glass.  In  such  cases  therefore,  when 
they  take  heated  glass  from  the  fire,  they  use  to  lay  below  it 
some  powder  or  soft  sand,  which  yields  gently,  and  does  not 
resist  the  swelling  in  the  parts  of  the  glass. 

21.  Balls  likewise  discharged  from  ordnance,  after  all  ex- 
ternal motion  of  any  kind  has  ceased,  and  to  the  eye  they 
appear  perfectly  immovable,  are  yet  found  a  long  time  after 
to  have  a  tumult  and  pulsation  in  their  smallest  parts ;  so  that 
if  any  thing  be  placed  upon  them,  it  will  feel  a  considerable 
force,  and  that  not  so  much  from  the  burning  heat  as  from  the 
tremor  of  percussion. 

22.  Fresh  wooden  staves,  when  stirred  about  for  some  time 
in  hot  ashes,  assume  a  softness,  so  as  to  be  more  easily  bent 
Make  trial  of  this  experiment  with  older  staves  and  canes. 

23.  Combustible  bodies  open  in  this  way;  by  fire  they  first 
emit  a  fume,  then  catch  fiame^  and  lastly  deposit  ashes. 

24.  Bodies  of  a  close  and  compact  texture,  that  contain  a 
watery  moisture  which  abhors  flame  (as  laurel  leaves  and  other 
non-porous  bodies,  salts,  and  the  like),  open  by  fire  in  such  a 
way  that  the  watery  and  crude  spirit  contained  in  them,  being 
dilated  by  the  heat,  is  emitted  with  a  noise  before  it  catches 
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flame.  But  i£  in  any  body  this  bnrst  of  wind  and  conception 
of  flame  both  take  place  at  the  same  time  (a  thing  which  seldom 
happens),  a  great  tumalt  and  a  very  powerful  dilatation  is  pro- 
duced ;  the  wind,  like  bellows  within  the  body,  blowing  out 
and  expanding  ihe  flame  on  all  sides,  as  in  gunpowder, 

25.  Bread  somewhat  swells  in  the  oven,  though  it  loses  a 
little  of  its  weight.  And  on  the  top  of  the  loaf  there  is  some- 
times a  bubble  or  bladder  of  crust  collected;  so  that  there 
remains  a  hollow  filled  with  air  between  that  skin  of  crust 
(which  they  cut  off)  and  the  body  of  the  loaf. 
:  26.  Meats  roasted  likewise  somewhat  swells  especially  if 
the  outer  skin  is  kept  on,  as  in  sucking-pigs. 

27.  Fruits  roasted  scmietimes  leap  out,  as  chestnuts  do; 
sometimes  break  their  skins  and  emit  their  pulp,  as  applea 
But  if  they  be  further  scorched  by  the  fire,  they  acquire  a  kind 
of  coaly  crust,  so  as  to  leave  a  hollow  (as  in  bread)  between  the 
crust  and  flesh  of  the  fruit.     And  the  like  occurs  in  eggs. 

28.  But  if  the  heat  be  slow  and  hidden,  and  no  ready  vent 
be  given  for  the  emission  of  vapour,  as  in  pears  roasted  in  the 
ashes,  and  much  more  in  thiogs  put  into  jars  and  then  buried 
in  the  ashes;  and  likewise  in  meat  either  baked  or  stewed; 
the  swelling  and  dilatation  is  repelled  by  the  heat,  and  turned 
back  upon  itself;  and  as  in  distillation  it  is  restored,  and  nmkes 
the  body  more  moist,  and  as  it  were  steeped  in  its  own  juices. 

29.  But  in  dry  bodies,  if  the  flame  be  stifled  and  find  no  ready 
vent,  the  bodies  are  rarefied,  and  become  hollow  and  porous, 
as  in  charcoal  and  pumice-stones  discharged  from  volcanoes. 

Tttxnsition* 

I  SHOULD  now  pass  on  to  the  dilatations  and  openings  of 
bodies  by  heat  in  distillations;  wherein  such  openings  may 
be  seen  more  accurately  than  in  cooking  and  burning.  But 
as  it  is  fit  to  dwell  a  good  while  on  these,  and  as  the  inquiry 
thereof  properly  belongs  to  the  tides  of  Heat  and  Cold,  of 
Motion  of  Hyle,  and  of  Separations,  it  is  but  a  Utile  that 
need  be  propounded  in  this  title. 

PILATATIONS  BY  EXTERNAL   HEAT  IN  DISTILLATIONS. 

1.  There  are  two  kinds  of  dilatation,  opening,  or  attenuar 
tion  of  bodies  in  distillations.     The  one  in  passage,  when  a  body 
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h  tamed  into  vapour  or  fume  that  is  afiterwardB  restored ;  the 
other  in  the  body  restored,  which  is  always  rarer,  more  subtle 
and  expanded,  and  less  materiate,  than  the  crude  body  from 
which  the  distillation  proceeded.  For  instance,  rose-water  is 
nurer  and  less  heavy  than  the  juice  of  roses. 

2.  AH  distillation  is  performed  by  a  kind  of  tide  or  recipro- 
cation, first  of  rarefaction  and  version  into  a  pneumatic  body, 
and  next  of  condensation  and  restoration  into  a  tangible  body, 
as  the  heat  slackens  and  the  vi^ur  is  driven  back. 

3.  In  distillations  die  actions  of  dilatation  and  condensation 
are  not  pure;  but  that  action  intervenes  (which  is  the  most 
according  to  the  intention  in  practice)  of  the  separation  of  ihe 
heterogeneous  parts;  as  the  pure  juice,  phlegm,  water,  oil,  the 
finer  part,  and  the  grosser  part. 

4.  In  distillations  the  degrees  and  differences  of  heats  are  best 
inquired  and  determined ;  as  of  coals,  hot  ovens,  baths,  ashes, 
hot  sand,  dung,  the  sim,  fire  left  to  itself,  fire  blown  by  the 
bellows,  fire  confined  and  reverberated,  heat  ascending  or  de- 
Bcending,  and  the  like;  all  which  contribute  wonderfully  to  the 
openings  of  bodies^  and  especially  to  the  complicated  actions 
of  dilatation  and  contraction,  whereof  I  will  speak  hereafter. 
Yet  these  heats  do  not  appear  by  any  means  to  be  true  imita- 
tions of  that  of  the  sun  and  the  celestial  bodies ;  for  they  are 
neither  gentle  and  temperate  enough,  nor  slow  and  continuous 
enough,  nor  sufficiently  refracted  and  modified  by  intermediate 
bodies,  nor  unequal  enough  in  their  coming  and  going.  But  of 
aU  these  I  will  inquire  diligently  under  the  title  of  Heat  and 
Cold,  and  other  appropriate  titles. 

5.  Distillations  and  through  them  dilatations  are  performed 
in  a  dose  vessel  where  the  body  to  be  distilled,  the  vapours 
emitted  from  it,  and  the  air,  are  shut  up  together.  Yet  in 
common  stilla  and  alembics  the  outer  air  is  not  carefully  ex- 
eluded,  but  it  can  to  a  certain  extent  find  an  entrance  through 
the  mouth  of  the  still  where  the  liquor  passes.  But  in  retorts, 
when  a  greater  degree  of  heat  is  required^  no  passage  is  given 
to  the  external  air,  but  the  mouth  of  the  receiver  is  fitted  so 
eloee  by  luting  to  the  mouth  of  the  vessel  (in  which  the  body 
is  put)  that  the  whole  process  of  rarefaction  and  restitution  is 
performed  within.  But  if  the  body  is  full  of  a  vigorous  spirit 
(as  vitriol  is),  it  requiree  a  large  and  capacious  receiver,  that  tiie 
vapours  may  play  more  freely,  and  not  break  the  vessel 
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injawtiom.  1.  Although  however  distillations  are  performed 
as  it  were  in  a  cell  shut  in  on  all  sides,  yet  there  is  space 
enough  for  some  parts  of  the  body  to  expand  into  vapour, 
for  others  to  subside  into  dregs,  and  also  for  the  vapours  to 
collect  and  restore  themselves,  and  (if  they  be  heten^neous) 
to  separate  one  from  the  other.  The  following  injunction 
therefore  is  of  great  moment,  since  it  may  open  a  way  to  the 
stirring  of  nature  in  her  inmost  parts,  and  to  new  transforma- 
tions. For  the  Vulcan  of  chemists  and  physicians  (tiiough  it 
has  produced  many  useful  things)  has  failed  perhaps  in  getting 
hold  of  the  genuine  properties  of  heat,  by  reason  of  the  divorces 
and  separations  of  the  parts  which  always  occur  in  tiieir  ope* 
rations.  Therefore  the  sum  of  the  injunction  turns  on  tins; 
that  this  separation  and  alternation  of  rarefaction  and  con- 
densation be  entirely  prevented,  and  the  operation  of  tiie 
heat  confined  within  tiie  barriers  of  the  body  itself.  For 
this  Proteus  of  matter  will  perhaps  by  tiiis  means  be  mana« 
cled  and  forced  to  turn  itself  into  all  its  shapes  to  get  free. 
On  tiiis  point  many  examples  occur  to  me,  and  otiiers  may 
perhaps  be  found ;  but  I  will  propose  one  or  two  of  the  easiest, 
merely  to  make  my  meaning  clear. 

2.  Take  a  cubic  iron  vessel  with  very  strong  and  tiiick  sides. 
Put  into  it  a  cube  of  wood  made  to  the  perfect  measure  of  the 
vessel,  and  which  exactly  fills  it.  Make  an  iron  lid  no  less 
strong  than  the  ddes  of  the  vessel,  and  lute  it  up  perfectiy 
as  chemists  do,  so  as  to  be  as  close  as  possible  and  fire-proof. 
Then  place  the  vessel  on  the  fire,  and  leave  it  there  for  a  few 
hours ;  and  afterwards  take  ofiT  the  lid  and  see  in  what  state 
the  wood  is.  I  conceive  (seeing  it  was  absolutely  prevented 
both  from  catching  fire  and  from  emitting  fume,  so  that  the 
pneumatic  and  moist  part  of  the  wood  could  not  be  discharged) 
that  one  of  these  things  must  happen :  either  the  body  of 
wood  will  be  converted  into  a  kind  of  amalgam,  or  it  will  be 
resolved  into  air  or  a  pure  pneumatic  body,  leaving  some 
dregs  (coarser  than  ashes)  at  the  bottom,  and  some  incrusta- 
tion on  the  sides  of  the  vessel. 

3.  In  a  like  iron  vessel  make  an  experiment  with  pure 
water,  and  fill  the  vessel  up  to  the  brim.     But  let  the  fire  be  ' 
slower  and  the  time  longer ;  at  certain  hours  also  take  tiie 
vessel  off  the  fire  to  cool,  and  repeat  the  operation  several 
times.     I  have  selected  water  for  this  experiment  because  it 
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18  the  simplest  of  all  bodies,  being  without  colour,  smell,  taste, 
aad  other  qualities.  And  therefore  if  by  a  gentle  and  tem- 
perate heat,  an  alternation  of  heat  and  cold,  and  a  prevention 
of  all  evaporation,  the  spirit  of  the  water  not  being  dis- 
charged, and  yet  worked  and  attenuated  by  this  kind  of 
heat,  shall  turn  itself  upon  the  grosser  parts  of  the  water, 
and  shall  so  digest  and  change  them  into  a  new  configura- 
tion (less  simple  and  uniform),  until  it  either  acquires  some 
colour,  or  smell,  or  taste,  or  oiliness,  or  any  other  remarkable 
alteration  (such  as  is  found  in  composite  bodies),  no  doubt  a 
great  thing  would  be  achieved,  opening  the  way  to  many 
others. 

4.  With  respect  to  this  dose  distillation  (for  so  I  may 
call  that  distillation  where  there  is  no  room  for  evaporation) 
any  one  may  devise  many  other  experiments.  For  I  hold  it 
certain  that  a  proportionate  heat,  operating  on  the  body  with- 
out separating  or  consuming  tiie  parts,  may  effect  and  produce, 
wonderful  transformations. 

5.  But  it  may  be  added  as  an  appendix  to  this  injunction, 
that  some  method  likewise  should  be  devised  (which  certainly 
is  not  difficult)  whereby  the  heat  should  operate  in  a  vessel 
not  only  closed  but  also  tensible,  as  is  done  in  the  natural 
matrix  both  of  vegetables  and  animals.  For  this  extends  the 
operation  to  many  things  which  cannot  be  accomplished  by 
simple  confinement.  Neither  does  this  relate  to  the  Pygmies 
of  Paracelsus,  or  any  such  monstrous  follies,  but  to  tilings 
solid  and  sober.  For  instance,  close  distillation  will  never 
tarn  water  all  into  oil,  because  oil  and  fat  tilings  occupy  a 
greater  space  than  water.  But  if  the  operation  be  per- 
formed in  a  tensible  body,  this  might  perhaps  be  done ;  and 
it  would  be  a  thing  of  immense  utility,  as  all  alimentation 
principally  consists  in  fat. 

6.  It  would  be  good  and  useful  in  many  respects  if  in  dis- 
tillations nature  were  sometimes  compelled  to  give  in  her 
account,  and  an  exact  estimate  were  made  how  much  has  been 
lost,  that  is,  turned  into  a  pneumatic  substance,  by  distilla- 
tion, and  how  much  remains,  whether  fixed  or  restored  in 
the  body.  This  may  be  done  if  before  distillation  you  weigh 
both  the  body  that  is  to  be  distilled  and  the  vessels  in  which 
the  distillation  is  to  be  performed,  and  after  distillation  you 
weigh  the  liquid  and  the  lees,  and  then  the  vessels  again. 

VOL.  V.  B  B 
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From  these  three  weights  you  will  find  how  much  has  been 
restored^  how  much  has  remiuned  in  the  lees,  and  how  much 
has  adhered  to  the  vessels;  and  from  the  deficiency  of  weight 
in  the  three  as  compared  with  the  weight  of  the  whole  body, 
you  will  find  how  much  has  become  pneumatic* 

Transition. 

FnOM  the  dilatations  and  rarefactions  produced  by  actual 
heat  I  must  pass  on  to  the  dilatations  and  relaxations  pro- 
duced by  the  remission  of  strong  and  intense  cold;  for  die 
remission  itself  should  be  regarded  as  a  oomparatiTe  heat. 

The  History. 

DILATATIONS  AND  RELAXATIONS  OF  BODIES  BT  THB 
BEHISSION  OF  COLD. 

1.  Bo^es  which  have  been  congealed  by  intense  cold,  yet 
not  BO  as  to  become  fixed  in  their  condensation  by  a  con* 
tinuance  of  the  cold ;  these,  without  any  manifest  heat,  and 
merely  by  a  remission  of  cold,  open  and  restore  themselves ; 
as  is  seen  in  ice,  hail,  and  snow.  But  they  do  this  much 
quicker  if  there  be  some  manifest  heat  applied. 

2.  But  the  more  delicate  bodies,  whose  vigour  counts  in 
a  subtle  native  spirit,  as  apples,  pears,  pomegranates,  and  the 
like,  if  they  be  once  congealed,  do  not  afterwards  recover 
their  pristine  vigour,  as  the  spirit  is  suffocated. 

3.  Wine  and  beer  in  frost  lose  their  vigour;  yet  in  thaws 
and  south  winds  they  revive,  relax^  and  as  it  were  figment 
again. 

Transition. 

Fbom  dilatations  caused  by  actual  external  heat,  and  like- 
wise by  remission  of  cold  (which^  as  I  have  just  said,  is  a 
comparative  heat),  I  must  pass  on  to  dilatations  caused  by 
potential  heats,  or  by  the  auxiliary  spirits  of  another  body 
applied  and  brought  into  contact. 

The  HUtory. 

.     DILATATIONS  OF   BODIES  BT  POTENTIAL  HEAT,  OB  BY 
THE  AUXILIABT   SPIRITS  OF  ANOTHER  BODT. 

For  potential  heats  consult  the  Medicinal  Tables  of  second- 
ary qualities ;  from  which  you  may  extract  the  things  which 
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operate  on  the  human  body  by  diktation.     These  are  mostly 
those  that  follow : 

Cardiacs,  which  dilate  the  spirits  when  oppressed. 

Abstergents,  which  strengthen  the  expulsive  faculty. 

Aperients,  with  respect  to  the  orifices  of  the  veins  and 
vessels. 

Aperients,  with  respect  to  the  pores  and  passages  of  the 
parts. 

Digestives,  which  mature. 

Digestives,  which  discuss. 

Caustics. 
These  things  espe<nally  (for  there  are  others  as  well)  have 
their  root  in  the  dilatation  of  the  spirits^  humours,  juices, 
and  substance  in  the  body  by  auxiliary  spirits ;  as  well  as  by 
the  tangible  connection  with  the  body  which  such  medicines 
have,  whether  taken  externally  or  internally. 

Speculation* 
It  is  shown  in  the  thermometer,  with  how  exquisite  a  sense 
or  perception  of  heat  and  cold  the  common  air  is  endued; 
since  it  can  discern  at  once  such  subtle  differences  and  gra* 
dations  thereof.  And  I  doubt  not  but  that  the  spirit  of  liv- 
ing  animals  has  a  still  more  acute  perception  of  heat  and 
cold;  only  the  air  is  a  pure  and  genuine  pneumatic  body, 
that  has  nothing  tangible  mixed  with  it ;  whereas  the  percep* 
tion  of  the  spirits  is  blunted  and  deadened  by  the  tangible  body 
in  which  they  are  confined.  But  yet,  notwithstanding  this 
obstacle,  the  spirits  of  living  animals  seem  to  be  superior  to  the 
air  itself  in  respect  of  this  perception.  For  hitherto  it  has 
not  been  proved  that  potential  heat  (whereof  I  ^bn  now  speak- 
ing) can  dilate  the  air ;  whereas  it  is  certain  that  it  can  dilate 
the  spirits  contained  in  the  bodies  of  animals ;  as  appears  in  the 
aecondary  qualities  of  medicine,  which  I  have  mentioned. 
But  of  this  inquire  somewhat  more  accurately  in  obedience  to 
this  next  injunction. 

lojunctionc  1.  Take  two  thermometers  of  the  same 
nze.  In  one  of  them  put  water,  and  in  the  other  spirit  of 
wine,  strong  and  eager ;  and.  so  heat  the  glasses  that  the 
water  and  spirit  of  wine  may  stand  at  the  same  tempe- 
rature. Place  them  together,  and  leave  them  for  a  while ; 
and  then  observe  whether  the  water  stands  higher  than  the 
spirit  of  wine.     For  if  this  be  so,  it  is  evident  that  the 
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potential  heat  of  the  spirit  of  wine  has  dilated  the  air^  so 
as  to  depress  the  spirit. 

2.  It  may  be  useful  in  many  respects,  if  the  operations  of 
the  secondary  qualities  of  medicines  be  sometimes  tried  and 
exercised  in  lifeless  bodies.  For  though  it  is  certain  that 
most  of  them  would  be  of  no  effect  at  all,  since  by  reason  of 
the  fineness  of  the  operation,  a  living  spirit  is  required  to 
actuate  them ;  yet  no  question  but  some  of  them  will  ope- 
rate on  some  lifeless  bodies.  For  we  see  the  effect  of  ealt 
on  meat,  of  spices  on  corpses,  of  rennet  on  milk,  leaven  on 
bread,  and  the  like.  If  therefore  you  use  attention  and 
judgment,  the  diligence  of  physicians  with  regard  to  secondary 
qualities  will  be  of  use  to  perform  many  other  operations ; 
always  supposing  that  a  stronger  power  is  required  to 
operate  on  a  dead  body  than  on  a  live  one. 

Transition. 

I  MUST  now  pass  on  to  the  dilatations  of  bodies  which  are 
caused  by  the  liberation  of  the  spirits ;  that  is,  when  they  break 
out  of  the  prisons  of  the  grosser  parts,  which  had  confined 
them  closely,  and  prevented  them  from  dilating.  For  in  bodies 
of  a  compact  texture  and  strongly  united  in  the  bonds  of  their 
integral  nature,  the  spirits  do  not  perform  their  work  of  dila- 
tation, before  there  be  a  solution  of  continuity  in  the  grosser 
parts  by  strong  corrosive  and  stimulating  liquors  with  or  with- 
out heat»  And  this  is  shown  in  the  openings  and  dissolutions 
of  metals,  concerning  which  I  will  now  (as  in  other  cases) 
propound  a  few  experiments. 

Hie  History. 

DILATATIONS  OF   BODIES   BY  THE  LIBERATION   OP   THEIB 

SPIBIT8. 

1.  Take*  a  pennyweight  of  pure  gold,  reduced  into  small 
leaves,  so  thin  that  they  may  be  torn  by  the  hand. 

2.  Take  likewise  four  pennyweights  of  nitro-muriatic  acid, 
and  put  them  into  a  glass  with  the  gold.  Then  put  the  glass 
upon  a  chafing-dish,  in  which  there  is  a  small  coal  fire.  There 
will  soon  arise  certain  little  sands  or  grains,  that  after  a  short 
tame  diffuse  themselves  and  become  incorporated  with  the 
liquor,  which  is  thereby  made  like  amber,  and  bright,  and  as 
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if  dyed  With  BaHron,  But  in  these  proportions,  only  one  third 
of  the  gold  is  dissolved  by  the  acid,  for  the  liquor  will  bear  no 
more;  so  that  if  you  wish  to  dissolve  the  whole  pennyweight 
of  gold,  you  must  pour  off  the  part  wherein  the  solution  has 
been  made,  and  pour  in  four  pennyweights  more  of  nitro- 
muriatic  acid,  and  do  this  again  a  third  time.  This  dissolution 
is  performed  slowly  and  cahnly  with  a  moderate  fire,  without 
fumes,  and  with  no  other  heating  of  the  glass  than  by  fire. 

3.  Take  any  quantity  of  crude  quicksilver  with  a  double 
quantity  of  aqua-fortis;  put  them  together  in  a  glass,  but  do 
not  place  them  near  the  fire.  Notwithstanding  there  will  soon 
rise  within  the  body  of  the  water  something  like  a  very  fine 
powder,  and  within  an  hour,  without  fire,  fumes,  or  commotion, 
the  mixed  body  will  be  turned  into  clear  water. 

4.  Take  one  pennyweight  of  lead  in  plates  to  nine  penny- 
weights of  aqua-fortis.  The  incorporation  is  not  so  perfect  as 
in  other  metals ;  for  the  water  deposits  the  greater  part  of  the 
lead  in  a  calcinalion  at  the  bottom  of  the  glass,  the  water  itself 
remaining  disturbed,  though  inclining  to  be  clear. 

5.  Take  one  pennyweight  of  silver,  in  plates  or  leaves,  to 
four  pennyweights  of  aqua-fortis;  put  it  in  a  glass  upon  a 
brazier,  with  a  slow  fire.  The  silver  rises  in  grains  or  bubbles 
within  the  body  of  the  water,  rather  larger  than  those  in  which 
gold  rises;  it  is  then  incorporated  with  the  water,  and  both 
together  turn  into  a  fine  white  liquid  like  milk.  But  after  the 
liquid  has  somewhat  settled  and  cooled,  icy  particles  (either 
from  the  metal  or  the  water,  or  both,)  shoot  across  within  the 
l>ody  of  the  water ;  and  after  it  has  stood  a  little  longer,  and 
settled  completely,  the  liquid  clarifies  itself  and*  becomes  clear 
and  crystalline,  the  ice  being  deposited  at  the  bottom.  The 
proportion  of  silver  which  the  water  will  bear  is  the  same  as 
^  gold ;  and  the  dissolution  is  performed  by  almost  the  same 
•leat;  nor  does  it  gather  heat  by  motion  more  than  gold. 

6.  Take  one  pennyweight  of  copper  in  plates  to  six  penny- 
weights of  aqua-fortis.  Put  them  upon  a  chafing-dislu  The 
^pper  will  rise  in  still  larger  bubbles  or  gnuns  than  silver.  In 
a  little  time  it  is  incorporated  with  the  water,  and  the  united 
^y  is  turned  into  a  blue,  muddy  liquid;  but  after  it  has 
settled  it  becomes  clear,  of  a  sky-blue  colour,  beautiful  and 
bright,  the  dregs  being  deposited  at  the  bottom  like  a  small 
dust,  which  are  themselves  however  gradually  diminished,  and 
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ascend  and  are  incorporated  with  the  liquid.  Thus  these  dz 
pennyweights  of  aqua-fortb  dissolve  the  whole  pennyweight  of 
copper ;  so  that  the  water  will  carry  twice  as  mach  as  in  the 
case  of  gold  and  silver.  But  the  dissolution  of  copper  conceives 
a  manifest  heat  by  the  internal  disturbance,  even  before  it  is 
put  on  the  fire. 

7.  Take  one  pennyweight  of  tin  in  plates  to  three  penny- 
weights of  aqua-fortis ;  and  the  whole  metal  is  turned  into  a 
body  like  cream  or  curds,  which  does  not  easily  clear,  and  con- 
ceives manifest  heat  without  fire. 

8.  Take  one  pennyweight  of  iron  in  plates  to  nine  penny- 
weights of  aqua-fortis;  without  fire  the  iron  rises  in  laige 
bubbles,  not  only  within  the  body  of  the  water  but  above  it, 
so  as  to  boil  over  the  rim  of  the  glass,  at  the  same  time 
emitting  a  thick  and  copious  saffron-coloured  fume ;  and  tlua 
too  with  a  very  great  internal  tumult,  and  a  very  violent  heat, 
greater  than  the  hand  can  bear. 

Admonition.  No  doubt  but  that  the  different  strengths  of 
different  kinds  of  aqua-fortis,  and  the  methods  of  employ- 
ing the  heat  or  fire,  may  likewise  cause  variations  in  these 
openings. 

injuDctioos.  The  nature  of  this  dilatation  of  metals  by 
openings  is  to  be  considered ;  whether  it  be  like  the  dilata- 
tion of  gold-leaf,  which  is  a  pseudo-rarefaction  (as  I  shall 
presently  explain),  because  the  body  is  rather  dilated  in  place 
than  in  substance,  as  also  is  the  dilatation  of  powders ;  or 
whether  the  body  itself  of  the  metab  be  really  dilated  in 
substance.  The  question  may  be  determined  by  the  follow- 
ing experiment  Weigh  quicksilver,  and  take  its  measure 
in  a  prism ;  weigh  likewise  aqua-fortis,  and  take  its  measure 
in  another  prism;  then  dissolve  and  incorporate  them  in  the 
afore-mentioned  manner ;  afterwards  weigh  the  incorporate 
substance,  and  put  it  likewise  into  tiie  two  prisms,  and  see 
if  the  weight  and  measure  of  the  composite  righUy  coire- 
spond  to  tiie  weight  and  measure  of  the  simples.  I  have 
selected  quicksilver  for  the  experiment  because,  as  it  is  dis- 
solved without  fire,  there  is  less  fear  of  waste. 

Observe  (by  the  way)  whether  a  solution  of  quicksilver 
will  not  bear  up  very  heavy  stones,  and  perhaps  tin,  so  as  to 
make  them  float  For  this  may  be  collected  from  the  pro- 
portions of   the  specific  gravities.      And  this  not  with  • 
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view  to  marreLs  and  imposture,  but  to  the  inTestigation  of 
the  nature  of  mixtures ;  as  will  appear  under  its  own  title. 

Observation.  - 

It  is  likewise  worth  observing  (though  it  does  not  relate  to 
the  present  inquiry)  that  all  metals,  though  a  good  deal  heavier 
than  the  waters  in  which  they  are  dissolved,  yet  in  the  first  act 
of  dissolution  rise  in  small  gndns  or  bubbles.  And  this  is  the 
more  remarkable  because  where  fire  is  not  used^  as  in  quick- 
olver,  the  same  thing  takes  place. 

Speculation. 

The  tumult  in  the  parts  of  the  body  during  the  disso- 
lution causes  them  so  to  ascend.  For  in  a  violent  corrodon 
bodies  are  somewhat  impelled  by  a  local  motion,  as  we  see 
in  a  small  pebble  of  gravel,  which  being  placed  in  strong 
vinegar  by  the  side  of  the  vessel  (that  it  may  slide  more 
easily),  moves  backwards  and  forwards  like  a.  little  fish. 
There  is  likewise  a  kind  of  stone  or  fossil  which,  on  being 
put  into  vinegar,  moves  restlessly  about,  and  runs  hither  and 
thither.  But  bodies  that  mix  without  this  tumult  do  not  (as 
I  judge)  rise  without  being  shaken ;  as  sugar  settled  at  the 
bottom  of  water  does  not  sweeten  the  top,  nor  does  saffiron 
colour  unless  it  be  stirred  and  agitated. 

Transition* 

I  MUST  now  pass  on  to  another  kind  of  dilatations,  called 
likewise  (in  some  cases)  by  the  common  name  of  dissolutions. 
This  is,  when  bodies  rush  to  embrace  other  friendly  bodies, 
and,  if  they  can,  open  themselves  to-  receive  them.  But  this 
opening  is  not  made  with  tumult,  or  by  the  penetration  of  the 
entering  body  (as  in  aqua^fortis),  but  quietly,  and  by  the  relax- 
ation of  the  receiving  body. 

The  Histwry. 

DILATATIONS  BY   THE   EMBRACE   AND  IfEETINO  OF  A 
FEIENDLT   BODT. 

1.  Sugar  and  some  gums,  as  gum-dragon,  infiised  in  liquids, 
are  melted.  For  they  readily  relax  their  parts  (like  sponges) 
to  receive  the  liquid. 
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2.  Paper^  thick  liair^  wool>  and  porous  bodies  of  the  like 
nature^  immersed  in  liquids  or  otherwise  moistened,  so  open 
themselves  as  to  become  softer,  more  easily  torn,  and  as  it 
were  rotten. 

3.  Sudden  joys,  as  good  news,  the  sight  of  a  desired  object, 
and  the  like,  though  they  do  not  embrace  the  body  but  only 
the  imagination,  yet  wonderfully  dilate  the  spirits  of  animals, 
and  sometimes  endanger  a  sudden  fainting  fit  or  death.  And 
imagination  produces  the  same  efiect  in  the  sexual  passion. 

Injunction.  Take  thought  about  finding  the  menstmums  of 
special  substances.  For  it  seems  possible  that  there  are 
liquids  and  pulps  which  have  such  sympathy  with  certain 
bodies,  that  on  their  application  they  will  readily  open  their 
parts  and  gladly  take  them  in  ;  at  the  same  time  intene- 
rating  and  renewing  themselves  in  their  juices.  For  this 
bears  upon  one  of  the  magnalia  no^rts;  namely,  the  pos- 
sibility of  refreshing  and  nourishing  from  without  the  most 
radical  humours  of  things,  as  in  flesh,  bones,  membranes, 
woods,  and  the  like.  There  is  likewise,  even  in  those  things 
which  operate  by  separation  and  penetration,  a  certiun  sym- 
pathy and  conformity;  as  aqua-fortis  does  not  dissolve  gold, 
tior  conunoQ  nitro-muriatic  acid  silver. 


Transition. 

I  MUST  now  pass  on  to  dilatations  by  assimilation  or  con- 
version; that  is,  when  the  superior  and  more  active  body 
subdues  the  obedient,  obsequious  and  more  passive  body,  so  as 
to  turn  it  directly  into  itself,  and  multiply  and  renew  itself 
irom  it  But  if  the  assimilating  body  be  finer  and  rarer  than 
that  assimilated,  it  is  manifest  that  this  assimilation  cannot  take 
place  without  dilatation. 

The  History. 

DILATATIONS  BT  ASSIMILATION,  OB  CONVEB8ION  INTO  A 
BABEB   BODY. 

1.  Air,  especially  when  it  is  agitated  (as  in  winds),  licks  up 
the  moisture  of  the  earth,  preys  upon  it,  and  turns  it  into 
itself. 
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2.  The  process  of  desiccation  in  woods,  plants/ and  such  like 
tangible  bodies  that  are  not  very  hard  or  obstinate,  is  performed 
by  the  depredation  of  the  ur,  which  draws  and  sucks  out  the 
spirit  in  the  body,  and  turns  it  into  its  own  substance.  There- 
fore this  is  done  slowly  in  oily  and  fat  bodies,  because  their 
spirit  and  moisture  are  not  so  like  the  substance  of  the  air* 

3.  The. spirits  in  tangible  bodies  (such  as  I  have  mentioned) 
prey  on  the  grosser  parts  of  the  body  in  which  they  are  eU'- 
closed  For  the  spirits  which  are  next  the  air  obey  the  air  itself 
and  go  forth  soon;  but  those  which  are  situated  deeper  in 
the  body  prey  upon  the  internal  parts  that  lie  near  them,  gene- 
rate new  spirit  from  them,  take  that  spirit  into  themselves,  and 
in  the  end  go  forth  with  it.  And  hence  it  is  that  such  bodies 
lose  weight  by  age  and  time ;  for  tiiis  would  not  happen  unless 
some  part  not  pneumatic  were  gradually  turned  into  that  which 
is  pneumatic  For  the  spirit  abeady  made  in  the  body  does 
not  add,  but  rather  dimipishes  weight. 

4.  Many  swellings  in  the  bodies  of  animals  are  dispersed 
without  suppuration  or  discharge  of  matter,  by  insensible  per- 
spiration, being  completely  turned  into  a  pneumatic  body,  and 
escaping. 

5.  Flatulent  foods  engender  ventosities,  their  juices  being 
turned  into  wind,  and  escape  by  eructations  and  the  like. 
They  likewise  stretch  and  gripe  tiie  internal  parts;  as  also 
good  and  approved  aliment  sometimes  does,  by  reason  of  tiie 
weakness  o^  tiie  functions. 

6.  In  aU  bodies  tiiat  take  aliment,  when  the  part  nourished 
is  rarer  than  tiie  nourishment  (as  the  spirit  and  blood  in  the 
arteries  of  animals  are  lighter  than  meat  and  drink),  it  must 
needs  be  that  alimentation  induces  dilatation. 

7.  Of  all  openings,  dilatations,  and  expansions,  tiie  greatest, 
as  regards  the  proportion  of  the  body  before  and  after  dilata- 
tion, the  quickest,  and  the  one  performed  with  least  delay  and 
most  sudden  action,  is  the  dilatation  of  oily  and  inflammable 
bodies  into  flame ;  for  this  is  done  as  it  were  at  once  and  with- 
out gradations.  And  it  is  plainly  (as  regards  tiie  succession  of 
tbe  flame)  of  the  nature  of  assimilations ;  tiie  flame  multiply- 
ing itaelf  on  that  which  feeds  it 

8.  But  the  most  potent  thing  in  this  kind,  not  with  regard 
to  quickness  in  first  catching  flame  (for  gunpowder  does  not 
light  so  soon  as  sulphur,  camphor,  or  naphtha)  but  witii  regard 
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to  the  Baocession  of  fliune  once  caught,  and  the  oyereoming  re- 
aistance,  is  that  combination  of  expansions  into  air  and  flame 
(of  which  I  spoke  of  before),  which  is  found  in  gunpowder;  as 
appears  in  guns  and  mines. 

9.  Chemists  likewise  observe  a  very  yiolent  eacpansion  of 
quicksilver  hj  fire.  Nay,  gold  also,  when  vexed  and  confined^ 
sometimes  explodes  potently^  to  the  great  danger  of  the  work- 
men. 

Transitiatu 

I  MUST  now  pass  on  to  the  dilatations  or  distractions  and 
separations  which  are  caused  not  by  any  appetite  in  the  body 
itself  which  is  dilated,  but  by  ihe  violence  of  external  bodies, 
which,  as  their  motions  are  the  stronger,  force  another  body  to 
dilate  and  distract  itself.  Such  an  inquiry  belongs  properly  to 
the  title  of  the  Motion  of  Liberty ;  but  (as  in  the  other  cases) 
I  will  now  inquire  something  concerning  it»  though  sparingly 
and  briefly.  This  motion  is  commonly  of  two  kinds ;  first,  the 
motion  of  distraction  by  external  force ;  secondly,  the  motion 
of  contraction  or  restitution  by  the  proper  motion  of  the  body ; 
which  latter  motion^  though  it  belongs  to  condensations,  yet  is 
so  connected  with  the  former,  that  it  is  more  convenient  to 
handle  it  here. 

The  Hktary. 

DILATATIONS  OB  DI8TBAGTIOK6  BY  EXTBBNAL  YIOLEKGB. 

^  1.  Wooden  staves  and  the  like  bear  some  degree  of  bending ; 
but  only  by  force.  Now  the  force  draws  asunder  the  external 
parts  of  the  wood  in  the  place  where  it  is  bent,  and  compresses 
the  inner  parts.  If  this  force  be  presently  remitted,  the  stick 
starts  back  and  restores  itself;  but  if  it  be  kept  long  in  that 
position  it  is  fixed  in  it,  and  starts  back  no  more. 

2.  There  is  a  similar  process  in  watches  (I  mean  those  which 
are  moved  by  the  twisting  of  steel  springs),  where  you  may  see 
the  continual  and  gradual  eflbrts  of  the  steel  to  restore  itsc^. 

3.  Cloth  and  the  like  thread  substances  can  be  stretched  to 
a  great  extent^  and  bound  back,  if  they  are  soon  let  go ;  but  not 
so  if  they  are  held  long. 

4.  The  flesh  which  rises  in  cupping-glasses  is  not  a  swelling 
but  a  violent  extension  of  the  entire  flesh  by  attraction. 
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5.  What  Murefactlon  the  lur  is  eapable  of  (in  proportion  to 
the  violence  nsed)  may  be  ascertained  by  an  experiment  of 
this  kind.  Take  a  gkss-egg  with  a  small  hole  in  it ;  suck  out 
the  air  as  much  as  you  can ;  stop  the  hole  instantly  with  your 
finger^  and  sink  the  egg  in  water  with  the  hole  still  stopped. 
Then  take  away  your  finger,  and  you  will  see  that  the  egg  will 
draw  in  as  much  water  as  there  was  air  sucked  out ;  in  order 
that  the  air  which  remained  may  recover  its  former  bulk,  irom 
which  it  had  been  forcibly  distracted  and  extended.  Now  I 
remember  that  the  water  filled  about  a  tenth  part  of  the  egg. 
I  remember  likewise  that  (after  sucking  out  the  air)  I  left  the 
^g  for  a  whole  day  closed  up  with  wax,  to  see  if  during  that 
time  (which  certainly  was  too  short  for  a  correct  experiment) 
the  dilated  air  could  be  fixed,  so  as  no  longer  to  care  about 
restoring  itself,  as  is  the  case  in  sticks  and  doth.  But  when 
the  wax  was  removed  the  water  entered  as  before ;  and  if  the 
egg  instead  of  being  put  in  water  had  been  applied  to  the  ear^ 
fresh  air  would  have  entered  with  a  hissing  noise. 

6.  The  rarefaction  which  water  allows  of  may  perhaps  be 
detected  in  this  way.  Take  a  pair  of  bellows ;  draw  in  as 
mnch  water  as  the  hollow  of  the  bellows  will  hold ;  yet  do  not 
raise  the  bellows  to  their  full  height,  but  only  about  half  way. 
Then  stop  up  the  bellows,  yet  still  keep  raising  them  gradually ; 
and  you  will  see  how  far  the  water  contained  within  can  be 
dilated.  Or  in  like  manner  draw  up  some  water  through  a 
pipe  or  syringe ;  then  stop  up  the  hole,  and  keep  on  gradually 
drawing  the  piston. 

Speculation. 

I  suspect  likewise  that  the  spirit  of  water  suffers  some  dis* 
traction  in  congelation ;  but  the  principle  of  it  is  subtle.  Firsts 
it  may  be  held  as  certain  that  in  all  baUng  (as  of  clay  into 
bricks  and  tiles,  of  bread,  and  the  like)  much  of  the  pnemnatic 
part  of  the  body  exhales  and  escapes  (as  I  shall  shortiy  show) ; 
and  hence  it  follows  that  the  grosser  parts  must,  by  the  motion 
of  connection  principally  (for  there  is  also  another  motion  of 
which  I  am  not  now  speaking),  contract  themselves.  For  the 
spirit  being  removed,  and  no  other  body  easily  gaining  en- 
trance, then,  to  prevent  a  vacuum  (as  they  say),  the  parts  suc- 
ceed to  the  place  which  was  previously  occupied  by  the  spirits ; 
and  hence  this  hardness  and  contracticm.    Precisely  for  the 
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same  reaBon  it  seems  to  follow  contrariwise  that  the  spirits 
must  be  distracted  in  congelation.  For  the  grosser  parts  are 
contracted  by  cold ;  and  therefore  some  space  is  left  deserted 
within  the  confines  of  the  body ;  whence  it  follows  that  if 
no  other  body  enter,  the  pre-existing  spirit  must,  by  the  mo- 
lion  of  connection,  be  as  much  distracted  as  the  grosser  parts 
are  contracted.  Indeed  it  is  seen  in  ice,  that  the  body  becomes 
full  of  cracks  within,  and  crusted,  and  a  little  swollen ;  and 
that  the  ice  itself,  notwithstanding  the  remarkable  contraction 
of  its  parts,  is  (in  the  whole)  lighter  than  water  itself;  and  this 
may  be  justly  attributed  to  the  dilatation  of  the  pneumatic 
part 

Transition. 

I  MUST  now  pass  on  to  dilatations  by  diffusions,  that  is,  when 
that  which  has  been  heaped  up  and  accumulated  is  spread  out. 
But  such  dilatations  are  to  be  regarded  as  pseudo-dilatations ; 
for  the  dilatation  is  in  the  position  of  the  parts,  not  in  the  sub- 
stance of  the  body.  For  the  body  remains  of  the  same  density 
of  substance,  but  acquires  a  form  wider  in  surface,  and  less  in 
depth. 

The  History. 

DILATATIONS   BY  DIFFUSION. 

L  Gold  by  being  beaten  out  is  immensely  dilated,  as  in 
gold-leaf;  so  likewise  by  being  drawn  out,  as  in  silver  wire 
gilt ;  for  the  gilding  is  done  in  the  mass,  before  it  is  drawn  out. 

2.  Silver-leaf  is  likewise  made,  but  not  to  such  an  exquisite 
fineness  as  gold.  The  other  metals  also  are  dilated  by  being 
beaten  out  into  leaf  and  thin  plates. 

3.  Wax  and  the  like  are  pressed  and  moulded  into  thin  coats. 

4.  A  drop  of  ink  in  a  pen  is  dilated  to  form  many  letters ; 
as  also  paints  and  varnish  are  dilated  by  a  pencil  or  brush. 

5.  A  small  quantity  of  saffron  colours  a  large  quantity  of 
water. 

Transition. 

And  so  much  for  the  dilatations,  rarefactions,  and  openings 
of  bodies.  It  remains  now  to  inquire  with  a  like  diligence  of 
the  contrary  actions,  that  is,  of  the  contractions,  condensations. 
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and  dosings  of  bodies.  And  this  part  I  have  thought  it  right 
to  handle  by  itself^  the  rather  because  all  the  actions  therein 
are  not  reciprocal ;  but  some  of  them  are  peculiar,  and  require 
a  separate  explanation.  And  even  when  they  correspond  with 
the  other  as  opposites,  yet  they  are  inyestigated  and  discovered 
by  very  different  experiments.* 

The  action  of  dilatation  by  the  reception  of  another  body 
has  its  reciprocal  in  the  action  of  contraction  by  the  emission 
or  expulsion  of  another  body ;  this  therefore  is  to  be  inquired 
first. 

The  History. 

CONTRACTIONS  BT  THE  EMISSION  OR  PUTTING  AWAT  OP  A 
BODY  RECEIVED. 

1.  Consult  the  instances  of  dilatations  by  introception,  and 
oppose  to  them  the  same  instances  after  the  dilatations  have 
subsided;  I  mean  in  cases  where  subsidence  can  take  place. 

2.  Pure  and  perfect  metals^  though  vexed  and  altered  in 
various  ways,  as  in  sublimations,  precipitations,  amalgamations, 
dissolutions,  calcinations,  and  the  like,  are  yet  (as  the  nature  of 
metal  does  not  agree  well  with  that  of  other  bodies)  commonly 
restored  by  fire  and  casting,  and  turned  into  the  same  kind  of 
body  as  before.  But  this  condensation  is  not  genuine,  because  it 
seems  to  be  nothing  else  than  an  emission  and  exclusion  of  the 
air  which  had  got  in,  or  of  the  waters  in  which  the  metals  had 
been  dissolved,  in  order  that  the  genuine  parts  of  the  body  of 
the  metal  may  again  unite ;  yet  there  is  no  doubt  but  that  the 
body  occupies  far  less  space  than  before;  only  it  does  not 
appear  to  be  condensed  in  substance.  And  this  power  of  the 
^i  to  open  and  shut  is  most  vigorous  in  metals.  Moreover, 
impure  metals,  marcasites,  and  ores  are  in  like  manner  purified 
(tbe  homogeneous  parts  being  collected  by  the  fire,  and  the 
dross  and  alloy  being  emitted  and  discharged).  For  all  pure 
metal  is  denser  and  heavier  than  impure. 

3.  But  it  tends  to  make  metals  more  condensed  if  they  aire 
often  fused,  and  oflen  quenched  in  waters;  whereby  they 
become  more  hard  and  stubborn.  Whether  however  their 
weight  increases  in  proportion  to  their  dimensions  has  not 
bitherto  been  ascertained.  Of  this  therefore  make  experiment. 
And  this  induration  is  still  more  potently  performed  by  fre-> 
quent  sohitions  and  restorations,  than  by  fusions  and  quench* 
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inga.    Inquire  likewise  in  what  kind  or  mixture   o£  waters 
metals  are  most  indurated 

4.  Methods  have  been  discovered  to  mortify  metals,  that  is, 
to  prevent  them  when  melted  and  opened  £n>m  being  again 
restored.  This  is  best  seen  in  quicksilver;  which,  if  it  be 
beaten  up  strongly  with  a  little  turpentine,  saliva,  or  butter,  is 
mortified,  and  acquires  an  aversion  and  dislike  to  be  restored  to 
its  former  state. 

iiomictioa.  Inquire  diligently  concerning  the  mortifica- 
tions, that  is,  the  hindrances  to  restoration  in  all  metals. 
For  they  must  have  a  great  antipathy  to  those  things  which 
prevent  them  from  uniting.  And  since  all  restoration  is  a 
kind  of  condensation,  a  knowledge  of  the  prevention  thereof 
will  relate  to  a  knowledge  of  the  form. 

The  History. 

To  the  dilatations  by  the  expansion  of  the  native  spirit  there 
is  properly  no  reciprocal  action;  for  contraction  is  a  thing 
foreign  to  the  spirit,  which  is  not  contracted,  except  when  it 
is  suffocated  or  worked  upon,  or  when  it  gathers  itself  up  (like 
a  ram)  for  a  stronger  dilatation.  Notwithstanding  it  will  be 
convenient  here  to  substitute  that  action  which  belongs  properly 
to  the  grosser  parts,  but  ought  by  accident  to  be  imputed  to  the 
innate  spirit;  this  is,  when  by  tlie  discharge  or  emission  of  the 
spirit  the  parts  are  contracted  and  indurated.  Now  the  spirit 
is  emitted  either  in  consequence  of  its  own  agitation,  or  from 
being  invited  forth  by  the  ambient  air,  or  from  being  provoked 
and  irritated  by  fire  or  heat. 

Speculation. 

Fire  or  heat  have  the  same  effect  on  the  attenuation  and 
emission  of  the  spirit,  and  the  actions  which  follow  thereon,  as 
time  or  age.  But  age  by  itself  is  only  a  stage  or  measure  of 
motion ;  and  therefore  when  I  talk  of  age,  I  mean  a  virtue  and 
operation  composed  of  the  agitation  of  the  native  spirit,  the  air 
ambient,  and  the  rays  of  the  heavenly  bodies.  But  there  is  this 
difference,  that  fire  and  strong  heat  dilate  bodies  at  once,  both 
strongly  and  visibly ;  whereas  age,  like  a  most  feeble  heat,  dilates 
ihem  gradually,  gently,  and  inidsibly;  for  thick  fumes  and  va- 
pours are  visible,  but  perspirations  not  so,  as  is  manifest  in  odours. 
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Nevertheless  the  attenuation  and  lai^action  of  bodies  by  age 
18  more  subtle  and  exquisite  than  by  fire.  For  fire^  by  preci* 
pitating  the  action^  makes  the  pneumatic  part  in  the  body  fly 
forth  rapidly;  occasionally  also  it  turns  the  prepared  moisture 
into  a  pneumatio  body»  and  then  emits  it ;  whence  the  tangible 
parts  in  tbe  mean  time  diligently  and  actively  close  up;  and 
thereby  lay  hands  as  it  were  upon  no  small  quantity  of  the 
spirit^  and  so  keep  and  detain  it.  But  age  does  not  urge  the 
pneumatical  part  to  escape  at  once^  as  soon  as  it  has  become 
pneumatical;  and  therefore  this  part  remaining  longer  in 
the  body  prepares  gradually  and  in  order  whatever  may  be 
digested  into  a  fine  substance;  the  pneumatic  body  already 
formed  escaping  in  the  mean  time  quietly  and  regularly  in 
very  small  quantities^  so  as  commonly  to  anticipate  and  as  it 
were  deceive  the  constipation  of  the  tangible  parts.  Hence 
it  is  that  in  dissolution  by  age  there  is  at  the  last  yery  little 
tangible  matter  fixed  and  renudning.  For  that  rotten  powder 
which  remains  for  long  periods^  as  the  relics  of  consumption 
(each  as  is  sometimes  found  in  old  tombs  and  monuments),  is 
indeed  almost  nothing,  and  more  minute  and  exhausted  than 
any  ashes  made  by  fire.  For  ashes  have  likewise  a  juice, 
which  may  be  drawn  from  them,  and  turned  into  salts;  but 
this  kind  of  powder  has  none.  But  that  which  concerns  the 
present  inquiry,  and  for  the  sake  of  which  these  things  have 
been  said,  is  this ;  it  is  certain  that  the  spirit  as  long  as  it  is 
detained  in  the  body  melts,  intenerates,  works  upon,  and 
^undermines  the  tangible  parts;  but  after  its  emission  the 
tani^ble  parts  forthwith  contract  and  dose  up. 

The  History. 

CONTRACTIONS  BY  THE  SHRINKING  OF  THE  GB0S8EB  PAET8 
AFTER  THE  EMISSION  OF  THE  SPIBIT. 

1.  In  old  age  the  skins  of  animals  wrinkle,  and  the  members 
dry. 

2.  Pears  and  apples  that  are  kept  long  gather  wrinkles; 
and  nuta  are  so  contracted  as  not  to  fill  the  shelL 

3.  The  outer  rind  of  old  cheeses  wrinkles  up.  Wood  in 
beams,  posts,  stakes  (especially  if  they  be  put  in  green)  becomes 
80  contracted  as  to  separate  and  gape.  The  like  happens  to 
bowls. 
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4.  The  earth  in  great  dronghte  Is  rent  asunder^  and  the 
surface  becomes  fall  of  cracks ;  and  sometimes  these  cracks  go 
so  deep  as  to  cause  an  eruption  of  waters. 

Admoniuon.  Lct  uo  ouc  bc  SO  icOe  as  to  say  that  this  con- 
traction in  droughts  is  nothing  else  than  a  consumption  of 
moisture.  For  if  the  only  action  were  the  escape  of  the 
moisture  turned  into  spirit,  bodies  should  remain  of  their 
former  bulk  and  dimension,  and  only  become  hollow,  as 
pumice-stone  or  cork;  but  not  be  locally  contracted  and 
lessened  in  their  dimensions. 

5.  Clay  in  the  kiln  is  wrought  into  bricks  and  tiles;  but  if 
the  heat  be  strong,  as  in  the  middle  of  the  kiln,  some  part  of 
the  clay  is  likewise  turned  and  fused  into  glass. 

6.  Wood,  if  the  flame  be  smothered,  is  turned  into  charcoal ; 
which  is  a  matter  more  spongy  and  light  than  wood  itself. 

7.  Most  metals  set  in  crucibles  among  hot  coals,  and  much 
more  in  a  reverberatory  furnace,  are  turned  into  a  friable  matter 
and  reduced  to  calcination. 

8.  Many  fossils  and  metals,  and  some  vegetables,  are  vitrified 
by  a  strong  fire. 

9.  All  bodies  roasted  too  much  turn  to  cinders,  and  are  con- 
tracted into  narrower  dimensions. 

10.  Paper,  parchment,  linen,  skins,  and  the  like,  are  not  only 
wrinkled  in  parts  by  fire,  but  the  whole  body  twists,  curls,  and 
rolls  up. 

11.  Linen  set  in  flame  and  then  presently  extinguished  is 
turned  into  a  rarefied  substance  which  will  hardly  flame,  but- 
easily  catches  fire.     This  is  the  tinder  which  we  use  to  raise  a 
flame. 

12.  Fat  bodies,  as  wax,  butter,  oil,  lard,  and  the  like,  become 
parched,  full  of  sediment,  and  as  it  were  smoky,  by  fire. 

13.  Eggs  are  contracted  by  fire,  and  change  their  whites  from 
a  clear  to  an  opaque  whiteness. 

14.  And  further,  if  the  inside  of  an  egg  be  thrown  into  good 
strong  spirit  of  wine  it  is  poached  and  becomes  white.  And  in 
the  same  manner  bread  put  into  the  spirit  becomes  toast. 

Observations, 

1.  I  have  said  that  as  long  as  the  spirit  is  detained  in  the  body, 
if  it  be  excited  and  dilated  by  fire  and  heat,  so  long  it  agitates 
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itself^  endeavours  to  escape^  and  soilens^  intenerates^  and  melts 
the  tangible  parts ;  and  to  digest  and  subdue  the  parts  is  the 
proper  work  of  the  spirit.  But  after  the  spirit  has  found  an 
exit  and  been  enutted,  then  the  work  of  the  parts  comes  in ; 
for  these  having  been  vexed  by  the  spirit  unite  and  bind  them- 
selves together,  as  well  from  a  desire  of  connection  and  mutual 
contact  afl  from  hatred  of  motion  and  vexation.  And  hence 
follows  contraction,  induration,  and  stubbornness. 

2.  This  process  of  contraction  of  the  parts  by  fire  has  its 
utmost  degree  and  limit.  For  if  the  quantity  of  matter  be  so 
loosened  by  the  violent  depredation  of  the  fire  that  the  parts 
can  no  longer  hold  together,  then  they  separate  and  are  turned 
to  ashes  and  calcination. 


TransitioTU 

And  so  much  for  contractions  caused  by  the  emission  of 
the  spirit  from  bodies,  whether  it  be  emitted  by  age,  or  fire, 
or  potential  heat  But  reciprocal  to  the  action  of  dilatation 
by  actual  external  heat  is  the  action  of  contraction  by  actual 
external  cold.  And  of  all  condensations  this  is  the  most  proper 
and  genuine,  and  it  would  be  likewise  the  most  powerful  if  we 
had  here  on  the  surface  of  the  eartih  any  intense  cold.  But 
cold  and  a  remission  of  heat  (fpr  I  have  thought  good  here 
to  join  them  together)  condense  some  things  simply  without 
changing  their  nature ;  restore  (though  imperfectly)  some  that 
have  been  rarefied ;  and  completely  change  and  transform  others 
from  one  nature  to  another  by  means  of  condensation.  On  all 
these  I  must  now  propound  a  few  observations. 

CONTBACTIONS   OF   BODIES  BY  ACTUAL   EXTERNAL   COLD. 

1.  Air  in  a  thermometer  feels  the  degrees  both  of  heat  and 
cold.  In  winter  time  I  have  placed  a  kind  of  cap  of  snow  upon 
the  head  of  the  glass,  which,  though  the  air  itself  was  at  that 
time  wintry  and  sharp,  yet  so  increased  the  cold  that  the  water 
n)8e  several  degrees  from  the  contraction  of  the  air. 

2.  I  mentioned  before  that  the  air  in  the  glass  was  dilated 
one  third  by  heat,  and  contracted  itself  as  much  on  a  remission 
of  the  heat. 

injuDctioDt.  1.  It  is  plainly  worth  the  trial,  wliether  air 

VOL.  V.  C  C 
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dilated  by  heat  can  be  fixed  in  that  bulk»  so  that  it  shall  noC 
labour  to  restore  and  contract  itself.  Take  therefore  a  strong 
glass  and  heat  it  strongly;  then  tightly  close  up  the  mouth  of 
it^  so  that  the  air  may  not  be  able  to  contract  itself;  leave  it 
some  days  so  closed  up ;  then  put  it  in  this  state  into  water; 
and  when  it  is  in  the  water  open  it  and  see  how  mudi  water 
it  draws  in^  and  whether  it  be  as  much  as  it  would  have  been 
if  the  glass  had  been  at  once  put  into  water. 

2.  Likewise  observe  in  passing  (though  it  rather  belongs 
to  the  title  of  Heat  and  Cold),  whether  air  so  strongly  dilated 
and  forcibly  detained  retains  its  heat  much  longer  than  it 
would  do  if  the  mouth  of  the  gloss  had  been  left  open. 


The  History. 

1.  The  stars  appear  larger  in  very  dear  and  cold  winter  nights 
than  in  clear  summer  ones.  This  is  principally  in  consequence 
of  the  universal  condensation  of  the  air,  which  then  more 
inclines  to  the  nature  of  water;  for  all  things  appear  much 
larger  under  water. 

2.  Morning  dews  are,  no  doubt,  vapours  which  are  not  fully 
dissipated  and  turned  into  pure  air,  but  hang  imperfectly 
mixed,  till  by  the  cold  of  night,  especially  in  what  is  called  the 
middle  region  of  the  JEiir,  they  are  reflected  back  and  condensed 
into  water. 

3.  The  condensation  of  rain,  snow,  and  hail  is  in  like  manner 
caused  by  the  cold  of  the  middle  region,  which  (for  the  most 
part)  congeals  vapours  higher  up  than  dews.  But  here  two 
questions  meet  us  which  deserve  diligent  inquiry.  The  one  is, 
whether  these  drops  are  congealed  and  condensed  as  they  tally 
or  whether  they  are  first  collected  and  congregated  into  greater 
masses  of  waters,  which  (by  reason  of  their  distance  from  the 
earth)  hang  pendidous  in  the  air,  and  afterwards  being  by  some 
violence  shaken,  break  and  split  themselves  into  drops;  like 
some  water-spouts  in  the  West  Indies,  which  fall  as  thickly 
and  suddenly  as  if  they  had  been  poured  out  of  vessels.  The 
other  is,  whether  not  only  vapours  (which  before  were  humours 
and  waters,  and  are  only  restored),  but  also  a  large  part  of  pure 
and  perfect  air,  be  not  congealed,  completdy  transformed,  and 
changed  into  rain  and  the  rest,  by  the  violent  and  intense  cold 
of  these  regions.     Of  this  I  will  shortly  inquire. 
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4.  In  difltillatioiis  moisture  10  first  changed  into  yapours; 
these  being  left  helpless  after  removal  from  the  fire,  pressed 
together  by  the  sides  of  the  still,  and  sometimes  accelerated  bj 
an  infiision  of  cold  from  without,  restore  themselves  again  into 
water  and  liquid*  Such  is  a  familiar  illustration  of  dew  and 
rain. 

5.  Some  metallic  bodies,  especiallj  quicksilver,  when  thej 
aie  made  volatile,  yet  hasten  to  restore  themselves,  and  are 
greatly  delighted  if  they  fall  in  with  a  solid  and  materiate  body. 
Therefore  tbey  easfly  stick  and  easily  fall  off;  so  that  it  is 
sometimes  necessary  to  pursue  their  vapours  with  fire,  and  pass 
them  on  from  one  fire  to  another,  by  a  regular  series  of  re- 
ceivers of  fire,  placed  a^  some  distance  from  one  another  round 
the  vessel ;  lest  the  vapour  after  ascending,  and  being  some- 
what removed  from  the  fire,  should  restore  itself  sooner  than  is 
expedient, 

6.  Things  which  have  been  melted  by  fire,  after  a  remis- 
don  of  the  heat- are  again  condensed,  and  become  solid  as 
before ;  as  metals,  fat,  gums,  and  the  like, 

7.  A  fleece  of  wool  by  lying  long  on  the  ground  gains 
weight;  which  could  not  be  unless  something  pneumatic  were 
condensed  into  something  ponderable. 

8.  In  ancient  times  sailors  used  to  cover  the  sides  of  ships 
at  night  with  fleeces  of  wool  like  coverlets  or  curtains,  but  not 
BO  as  to  touch  the  water ;  and  in  the  morning  they  would 
squeeze  out  of  them  fresh  water  for  use  on  the  voyage,^ 

9.  I  likewise  found,  by  an  experiment  which  I  made,  that  by 
fastening  four  ounces  of  wool  to  a  rope,  and  letting  it  down 
into  a  weU  twenty-eight  fathoms  de^,  yet  so  that  it  did  not 
come  within  six  fathoms  of  the  water,  in  the  space  of  one  night 
the  wool  increased  five  ounces  and  one  dram  in  weight;  and 
regular  drops  of  water  adhered  to  the  exterior  of  the  wool,  so 
that  one  might  in  a  manner  wet  and  wash  one's  hands  with 
Aem,  This  experiment  I  repeated  several  times ;  and  though 
the  weight  varied,  it  was  always  considerably  increased, 

10.  Stones,  as  marble  and,  flint,  and  likewise  wooden  beams 
(especially  when  pidnted  and  oiled)  manifestly  become  damp  on 
^ws,  and  in  south  winds ;  so  that  they  seem  to  sweat,  and 
you  may  wipe  drops  of  water  off  them. 

>  Pliny,  xzxL  37. 
c  c  2 
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11.  In  wet  frosts  (called  in  England  ryries)  there  comes  a 
dew  on  the  window-panes  in  houses;  and  this  more  on  the 
inside  towards  the  room  than  on  the  outside  towards  the  open 
air« 

12.  Breathy  which  is  air  first  drawn  in  and  then  slightlj 
moistened  by  a  brief  stay  in  the  cavity  of  the  lungs,  on  looking- 
glasses  or  polished  bodies  (as  gems,  sword-blades,  and  the  like), 
is  turned  into  a  roscid  substance,  which  is  soon  dissipated  like 
a  mist. 

13.  Linen  likewise  in  houses  (where  there  is  no  fire)  collects 
damp,  so  as  to  steam  on  being  placed  near  the  fire. 

14.  All  powders  close  shut  up  in  cupboards  collect  damp, 
so  as  to  stick  together  and  become  like  ^ lods. 

15*  The  origin  of  springs  and  fresh  waters  from  the  earth  is 
supposed  to  be  the  coagulation  and  condensation  of  the  air  shut 
up  in  hollows  of  the  earth  ;  especially  of  mountains. 

16.  Mists  are  imperfect  condensations  of  the  air,  being  com- 
pounded of  a  very  large  portion  of  air,  and  a  small  one  of 
watery  vapour.  In  winter  these  occur  on  a  change  of  weather 
from  frost  to  thaw,  or  vice  versd,  in  summer  and  spring  they 
are  caused  by  the  expansion  of  the  dew. 

iQjunctioM.  1.  As  the  conversion  of  lur  into  water  would 
be  very  useful,  all  instances  which  tend  thereto  should  be 
carefully  examined.  And  among  other  things  it  should  be 
determined  whether  the  exudations  of  nmrbles  and  the  like 
in  south  winds  and  wet  weather  are  mere  condensations  of 
the  air  reflected  by  the  hardness  and  polished  surface  of  the 
stones,  like  breath  on  a  mirror ;  or  whether  they  partake  at 
all  of  the  juice  and  internal  pneumatic  substance  of  the 
stone. 

2.  Trial  may  be  made  by  laying  a  linen  cloth  or  piece  of 
wool  on  the  stone;  for  if  then  also  the  stone  exudes,  the 
exudation  is  pardy  owing  to  an  internal  cause. 

Speculation, 

That  the  air  itself  in  the  upper  regions  is  turned  into  water 
is  a  necessary  conclusion  from  the  conservation  of  things.  For 
it  is  most  certain  that  the  moisture  of  the  sea  and  land  is  turned 
into  pure  air  after  it  has  by  time,  association,  and  a  plenary 
rarefaction  completely  thrown  off  the  nature  of  vapours.  There- 
fore if  there  were  no  reciprocation,  that  is,  if  the  air  in  its  turn 
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were  not  sometimes  changed  into  water  as  water  is  into  air, 
the  supply  of  vapours,  which  remain  new  and  imperfectly 
mixed,  would  not  be  sufficient  for  rains  and  showers  and  the 
renewal  of  species ;  but  there  would  be  intolerable  droughts, 
eonflagration,  violent  winds,  and  swellings  of  the  air  from  the 
perpetual  multiplication  of  the  air. 

17.  In  the  freezing  of  water  the  whole  body  does  not 
diminish  in  size,  but  rather  swells.  Yet  there  is  a  manifest 
condensation  in  the  parts;  so  that  cracks  and  separations  are 
seen  in  the  body  of  the  ice.  Sometimes  likewise  (if  the  air  get 
in)  hairs  and  threads  and  flowers  gradually  appear.  But  ice 
floats  in  water;  so  it  is  manifest  that  the  condensation  is  not 
in  the  whole. 

18.  Wine  freezes  Jower  than  water;  spirit  of  wine  not 
at  alL 

19.  Aqua-fortis  and  quicksilver,  I  believe,  do  not  freeze. 

20.  Oil  and  fat  freeze  and  are  condensed,  but  not  so  as  to 
become  hard. 

21.  Frost  binds  up  the  earth  and  makes  it  dry  and  hard. 

22.  The  poet  says  of  the  northern  regions  that  bronze 
vessels  crack  there,  and  robes  become  stiff.' 

23.  And  this  likewise  happens  in  wooden  tables,  especially 
where  the  pieces  are  glued  together. 

24.  Nails  also  are  said  by  the  contraction  of  cold  to  fall  out 
of  walls. 

25.  The  bones  of  animals  become  more  brittle  in  frost;  so 
that  at  such  times  they  are  more  easily  broken  and  more  hardly 
cured.  In  a  word,  all  hard  bodies  are  made  more  fragile  by 
cold. 

26.  Waters  or  juices  are  manifestly  condensed  into  shining 
or  crystalline  stones ;  as  may  be  seen  in  subterranean  caverns 
in  rocks,  where  drops  of  many  shapes  (like  icicles),  but  fixed 
and  stony,  are  found  hanging,  having  been  congealed  in  their 
slow  and  gradual  fall.  But  whether  the  matter  of  them  be 
entirely  water  or  the  natural  juice  of  the  stone  (or  at  least  a 
mixture  thereof)  is  doubtful ;  especially  as  gems  and  crystals 
often  rise  and  grow  up  on  bare  rocks  (which  cannot  be  attri- 
buted to  water  adhering  to  them),  and  do  not  fall  or  hang  down- 
wards. 

*  Vii?.  GeoTg.  iii.  363. :  —  ^raque  diuiUuDt  vulgo,  yesteaque  rigeaciut. 
C  G  3 
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27.  Clay  is  maDy^estlj  condensed  into  stone ;  as  appears  in 
certain  large  stones  made  up  of  small  pebbles,  which  are  glued 
together  in  the  interstices  of  the  pebbles  hj  a  stonj  matter 
well  polished,  and  as  hard  as  the  pebbles  themselves.  But  this 
condensation  does  not  seem  to  be  caused  bj  the  cold  of  the 
earth,  but  by  assimilation,  whereof  I  will  speak  presently. 

28.  There  are  some  waters  which  condense  wood  and  (as 
ihey  say)  straws  and  the  like  into  a  stony  matter,  so  that  the 
part  of  the  body  which  is  under  water  is  stone,  and  the  part 
above  remains  wood,  and  all  in  the  same  body.  And  this  I 
have  myself  seen.  Inquire  more  carefully  into  this,  as  it  may 
shed  a  considerable  light  on  the  practical  part  of  condensation. 

iiOunctioii.  -  It  is  probable  that  metallic  waters,  by  reason 
of  the  density  which  they  have  contracted  from  metals,  may 
have  a  petrifying  nature.  Make  trial  of  this  by  straws, 
thick  leaves,  wood,  and  the  like.  But  I  judge  that  you 
should  take  those  metallic  waters  which  are  made  by  frequent 
washing  and  quenching  rather  than  by  solution  of  metals, 
lest  the  strong  and  corrosive  waters  should  hinder  condensa- 
tion. 

29.  In  China  they  make  artificial  mines  of  porceldn  by 
burying  (several  fathoms  deep)  a  certain  mass  of  proper  and 
prepared  cement ;  which  after  lying  buried  for  about  forty 
years  is  turned  into  porcelain.  And  these  mines  are  transmitt^ 
as  an  inheritance  from  father  to  son.^ 

30.  I  have  heard  as  an  approved  fact  that  an  egg  which  had 
long  lain  at  the  bottom  of  a  moat  was  found  completely  turned 
into  stone,  with  the  colours  of  the  white,  yolk,  and  shell  perfect 
and  distinct;  but  the  shell  was  broken  in  different  places,  and 
shining  in  small  grains. 

31.  I  have  often  heard  of  the  conversion  of  the  white  of  an 
egg  into  a  stony  matter ;  but  I  cannot  speak  for  the  truth  of 
the  thing  or  the  manner  of  doing  it. 

32.  It  is  certain  that  fiame  when  it  is  extinguished  is  turned 
into  something ;  namely,  an  after-fume,  wliich  is  itself  turned 
into  soot.  But  a  more  careful  inquiry  should  be  made  concern- 
ing the  flames  of  spirit  of  wine  and  such  like  exhalations,  to 
see  into  what  kind  of  body  they  are  condensed,  and  what  is 
their  after-exhalation.  For  it  does  not  appear  to  be  fuliginous, 
as  in  flames  from  oily  bodies. 

>  Marca  Po1(H  U.  77. 
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Transition. 

And  bo  much  for  the  contractions  of  bodies  by  actual  cold^ 
whether  it  be  in  the  air^  or  in  waters  and  liquids,  or  in  flame ; 
and  likewise  whether  it  be  a  simple  contraction,  or  a  restora- 
tion,  or  a  coagulation  and  conversion.  Next  comes  the  action 
which  is  opposed  to  dilatation  by  potential  heat ;  namely,  con- 
traction by  potential  cold. 

The  History. 

CONTRACTIONS  OP  BODIES  BY  POTENTIAL  COLD. 

1.  As  the  medicinal  tables  of  secondary  qualities  are  to  be 
consulted  for  the  inquiry  of  potential  heat,  so  in  like  manner 
are  they  to  be  consulted  for  that  of  potential  cold.  And  in 
them  especial  notice  is  to  be  taken  of  astringency,  repercussion, 
obstruction,  inspissation,  and  stupefaction. 

2.  Opium,  henbane,  hemlock,  nightshade,  mandrake,  and  the 
like  narcotics  manifestly  condense  the  spirits  of  animals,  turn 
them  into  tilemselves,  choke,  and  deprive  tiiem  of  motion. 
But  make  trial  whether  they  have  any  effect  upon  dead  bodies, 
by  steeping  flesh  in  their  juices  (to  see  if  any  blackness  or 
gangrene  be  produced);  or  by  steeping  seeds  and  kernels 
therein  (to  see  if  it  will  kill  them,  and  stop  their  growing);  or 
by  smearing  tiie  top  of  a  thermometer  on  the  inside  with  their 
juices  (to  see  if  they  in  any  way  contract  the  air). 

3.  In  the  West  Indies  there  are  found,  even  in  sandy  deserts 
and  very  dry  places,  large  canes,  which  at  every  joint  or 
knuckle  yield  a  good  supply  of  fresh  water,  to  the  great  con- 
venience of  travellers.' 

4.  They  say  that  in  one  either  of  the  Azores  or  tiie  Canary 
Islands  there  is  a  tree  from  which  water  perpetually  drops, 
and  fiirtiier,  that  a  dewy  cloud  is  always  hanging  over  it."  Now 
it  would  be  worth  knowing  whetiier  there  be  found  in  any 
vegetable  a  potential  coldness  sufficient  to  condense  air  into 
water.  Make  diligent  inquiry  therefore  of  this.  But  I  rather 
think  that  these  are  only  the  jointed  canes  whereof  I  spoke. 

5.  Upon  the  leaves  of  some  trees  (as  the  oak)  which  are  of 
close  texture,  and  do  not  suck  in  or  retain  moisture,  there  are 
found  with  us,  especially  in  the  month  of  May,  sweet  dews  like 

*  PuKbM's  Pilgrims,  t.  p.  913.  *  Ibid.  W.  1369.    The  islaiid  is  Ferro. 
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manna^  called  honey-dewa ;  but  whether  there  be  any  power  of 
concoction  in  the  leaves^  or  whether  it  be  that  they  only  eaoly 
receive  and  retain  the  dew,  does  not  appear. 

6.  There  is  scarce  any  body  in  which  potential  cold  is  so 
conspicuous  as  nitre.  For  as  spices  and  other  bodies  have  a 
heat  perceptible  to  the  tongue  or  palate  (though  not  to  the 
touch)^  so  likewise  nitre  has  a  cold  perceptible  to  the  tongue  or 
palate,  greater  than  that  of  house-leek  or  any  of  the  coldest 
plants.  Therefore  nitre  seems  a  fit  subject  to  try  the  virtue  of 
potential  cold.    On  this  point  take  the  following  injunction :  — 

iiUunctioQ.  Take  a  small  bladder  of  as  fine  a  skin  as  pos- 
sible. Inflate  it  and  tie  it  up ;  steep  it  in  nitre  for  some 
days;  then  take  it  out  and  look  if  the  bladder  be  at  all 
shrunk.  If  it  be  so,  you  may  know  that  the  cold  of  the 
nitre  has  contracted  the  air.  Make  the  same  experiment  by 
steeping  the  bladder  in  quicksilver.  The  bladder  should  be 
held  fast  by  a  string,  to  keep  it  down  without  pressing  it. 

7.  Take  an  ointment  of  roses  or  the  like,  and  pour  some 
vinegar  into  it ;  so  far  from  the  vinegar  making  the  ointment 
more  liquid,  it  will  on  the  contrary  make  it  more  hard  and 
solid. 

TransitiotL 

To  the  action  of  dilatation  by  embracing  is  opposed  that  of 
contraction  by  flight  and  antiperistasis.  For  as  bodies  open 
themselves  on  every  side  to  such  as  are  pleasant  and  friendly 
to  them,  and  advance  to  meet  them,  so  when  they  fall  in  with 
such  as  are  odious  and  hostile,  they  fly  from  them  on  all  sides, 
and  compress  and  contract  themselves. 

The  History. 

THE  CONTBACTIONS   OF   BODIES  BY   FLIGHT  AND 
AKTIPEEISTASI6. 

1.  The  heat  of  fire  seems  to  be  somewhat  condensed  by 
antiperistasis,  and  to  become  fiercer,  as  in  frost. 

2.  On  the  other  hand,  in  the  torrid  zone  cold  seems  to  be 
somewhat  condensed  by  antiperistasis ;  so  that  if  any  one  take 
shelter  under  a  tree  from  the  rays  of  the  sun,  he  immediately 
shivers  with  cold. 

3.  This  operation  of  contraction  by  antiperistasis  is  attri- 
buted, and  not  altogether  wrongly,  to  the  middle  region  of  the 
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air,  where  the  nature  of  cold  collects  and  unites  itself,  avoiding 
the  direct  rays  of  the  sun  from  above,  and  the  reflected  rays 
from  the  earth  below.  And  hence  it  is  that  there  are  great 
condensations  of  nun,  snow,  hail,  and  the  like  in  those  parts.^ 

4.  It  may  be  with  reason  doubted  whether  opium  and  nar- 
cotics produce  stupefaction  by  potential  cold,  or  by  the  flight 
of  the  spirits.  For  opium,  from  its  strong  smell,  its  bitterness^ 
its  sudorific  power,  and  other  signs,  seems  to  have  hot  parts. 
But  as  it  emits  a  vapour  unfriendly  and  hateful  to  the  spirits,  it 
puts  them  to  flight  on  all  sides,  whereby  they  are  coagulated 
and  suffocated. 

TransiHan. 

To  the  action  of  dilatation  by  assimilation  and  conversion 
into  a  rarer  body  is  opposed  the  action  of  contraction  by  as- 
similation and  conversion  into  a  denser  one.  I  mean  when  this 
is  done  not  by  cold  either  actual  or  potential,  but  by  the  power 
of  a  more  active  body  to  multiply  itself  upon  one  that  is  more 
passive.  But  assimilation  to  a  dense  body  is  not  so  common, 
and  far  less  x>owerful  than  assimilation  to  a  rare  body ;  because 
dense  bodies  are  more  sluggish  and  indolent  for  the  work  of 
assunilation  than  rare  bodies. 

The  History. 

CONTBACTIONS  OP  BODIES  BY  ASSIMILATION  OB  CONVEBSION 
INTO  A  DENSEB   BODY. 

1.  I  observed  above  that  clay  amidst  small  stones  is  con- 
densed into  a  stony  matter. 

2.  The  sides  of  casks  condense  the  lees  of  wine  into  tartar. 

3.  Teeth  condense  the  things  which  adhere  to  them  from 
chewing  food,  and  the  moisture  of  the  mouth,  into  scales, 
^hich  may  be  scraped  and  cut. off;  but  these  are  as  hard  as 
the  teeth  themselves. 

4.  All  hard  and  solid  bodies  condense  some  part  of  the 
liquids  that  adhere  to  them  both  at  the  bottom  (where  they 
adhere  most)  and  also  on  the  sides. 

5.  Whatever  aliments  are  converted  into  a  body  denser  than 
the  body  of  the  aliment  itself  (as  the  meat  and  drink  of  ani- 
mals are  converted  into  bone,  skull,  and  horn)  are  manifestly 
condensed  in  the  assimilation. 

>  AriBt.  Meteor,  i.  13. 
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To  the  action  of  dilatation  by  external  yiolence,  either  with 
or  against  the  desire  of  the  body  dilated^  is  opposed  the  action 
of  contraction  by  a  like  external  violence^  when  bodies  are 
placed  by  those  things  which  act  upon  them  under  the  necessity 
of  yielding  and  compressing  themselves. 


7%e  History. 

CONTRACTIONS     OF     BODIES     CAUSED     BY     EXTEBKAL 
nOLBNCB. 

1.  Air  easily  bears  some  condensation  from  violence  or 
external  compression;  but  it  does  not  endure  much;  as  is 
shown  in  the  violent  force  of  winds  and  in  earthquakes. 

2.  Take  a  wooden  bowl^  invert  it,  and  put  it  into  water, 
forcing  it  down  perpendicularly  with  the  hand.  It  will  cany 
air  with  it  down  to  the  very  bottom,  and  will  not  take  in 
any  water  except  a  little  about  the  edges,  as  will  appear  from 
the  colour  of  the  wetted  wood.  Now  just  so  much  and  no 
more  was  the  condensation  or  compression  of  the  air.  This 
was  remarkably  shown  in  the  invention  of  the  diving-bell, 
which  was  this.  A  large  concave  vessel  filled  with  air  was 
pressed  down  into  the  water.  It  stood  on  three  feet,  made  of 
metal,  and  thick,  that  it  might  be  better  sunk ;  the  feet  being 
not  so  high  as  a  man.  When  the  divers  wanted  to  take  breath 
they  stooped,  put  their  heads  into  the  vessel,  and  breathed. 
By  a  repetition  of  this  process  they  continued  their  work  for 
some  time ;  till  the  air,  which  escaped  in  small  quantities 
every  time  the  head  was  inserted  into  the  vessel,  was  diminished 
almost  to  nothing. 

3.  You  may  ascertain  and  calculate  the  amount  of  condensa- 
tion which  the  air  will  willingly  admit  of,  in  this  way.  Take 
a  basin  full  of  water;  put  into  it  a  globule  of  metal,  or  a 
stone,  which  will  settle  at  the  bottom.  Place  a  bowl  over 
this  globule,  either  made  of  metal  so  as  to  sink  of  itself,  or 
forced  down  with  the  baud.  If  the  globule  be  so  small  that 
the  air  will  willingly  admit  of  condensation  enough  to  take  the 
globule  within  the  bowl,  it  will  condense  itself  quietly,  and 
there  will  be  no  other  aootioft;  bfrt  if  the  globule  be  larger 
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tfafln  tbe  air  can  well  bear,  the  air  will  resiflt^  raise  up  one  side 
of  the  bowl,  and  escape  in  bubbles. 

4.  You  will  likewise  see  from  the  compression  of  a  bladder 
how  far  it  may  be  compressed  without  bursting  ;  or  again  from 
a  psur  of  bellows,  first  opened  and  then  sealed  up ;  the  valve 
having  been  first  shut.  With  respect  to  the  condensation  of  water 
I  made  the  following  experiment  I  had  a  leaden  globe  made, 
with  very  thick  sides,  and  a  small  hole  at  the  top.  This  globe 
I  filled  with  water,  and  then  soldered  up  the  hole  (as  I  remem- 
ber) with  metal.  I  then  forcibly  compressed  the  globe  at  the 
two  opposite  sides,  first  with  hammers  and  afterwards  with  a 
powerful  pressing-machine.  Now  when  this  flattening  had 
diminished  the  capacity  of  the  globe  by  about  an  eighth  part, 
the  water,  which  had  borne  so  much  condensation,  would  bear 
110  more ;  the  water  admitted  of  no  greater  condensation ;  but 
on  being  further  squeezed  and  compressed  it  exuded  from 
many  parts  of  the  solid  metal,  like  a  small  shower. 

5.  All  violent  motion,  as  they  call  it,  such  as  that  of 
bullets  from  guns,  arrows,  spears,  machines,  and  many  other 
tbmgs,  is  produced  by  the  preternatural  compression  of  bodies 
and  their  efforts  to  restore  themselves ;  which,  when  they  cannot 
do  on  the  instant,  they  shift  their  place.  For  solid  things, 
especially  if  they  are  hard,  submit  very  unwillingly  to  further 
compression.  But  the  inquiry  of  this  matter  I  refer  to  the 
title  of  Motion  of  Liberty.  For,  as  I  have  often  said,  the 
present  title  of  Dense  and  Bare  only  gleans  the  ears,  and  does 
not  reap  the  crop. 

6.  The  more  rarefied  bodies  are,  the  more  easily  do  they  con- 
tract themselves  at  first;  but  if  they  be  compressed  beyond 
tbeir  limits,  the  more  powerfully  do  they  restore  themselves,  as 
is  shown  in  flame  and  confined  air. 

7.  Flame  simply  compressed  (though  it  be  without  a  blast, 
as  in  gunpowder)  is  yet  made  more  furious ;  as  may  be  seen  in 
reyerberatory  furnaces,  where  the  flame  is  checked,  confined, 
repelled,  and  curved. 

AdnooitioD.  To  dilatation  by  difiusion  no  reciprocal  action 

is  opposed;  because  bodies  diflused  are  not  united  in  mass 
again,  except  by  being  melted  together;  as  in  tiie  restoration 
of  metals,  of  which  I  have  spoken  above* 
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Speculation. 

There  is  likewise,  perhaps,  another  kind  of  contraction  of 
bodies,  not  reciprocal,  but  positive  and  by  itself.  For  I  judge 
that  in  the  solution  of  bodies  by  liquids,  as  in  the  solution  of 
metals,  gums,  sugar,  and  the  like,  the  body  is  to  a  certain 
extent  received  into  the  liquid;  and  yet  the  liquid  is  not 
dilated  or  expanded  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  body 
received.  And  if  this  is  the  case,  there  must  be  some  condensa- 
tion, for  there  is  more  body  in  the  same  space.  Certainly  in  the 
solution  of  metals,  if  the  water  has  once  received  as  much  as  it 
will  bear,  it  dissolves  no  more,  and  has  no  fiirther  operation. 
Now  this  condensation  (if  there  be  any  such)  I  may  call  con- 
traction of  bodies  by  saturation. 

Injunction.  Comprcss  ashcs  as  close  as  you  can,  and  pour 

water  upon  ihem ;  and  observe  carefiiUy  how  much  less  they 

are  in  bulk^  after  they  have  taken  in  the  water,  than  they 

were  before  when  mixed  with  air. 


Observations. 

The  efficients  of  the  dilatation  of  bodies,  as  revealed  in  the 
foregoing  inquiry,  are  nine  in  number.  1.  Beception  within, 
or  admission  of  a  foreign  body.  2.  Expansion,  natural  or  pre- 
ternatural, of  the  native  spirit  3.  Fire  or  external  actual  heat ; 
or  even  remission  of  cold.  4.  External  potential  heat,  or 
auxiliary  spirits.  5.  Liberation  of  the  spirits  from  the  bonds 
of  the  parts.  6.  Assimilation  by  the  predominance  of  a  rarer 
body  which  is  more  active.  7.  Embracing,  or  going  to  meet 
a  friendly  body.  8.  Distraction  through  external  violence. 
9.  Diffusion  or  levelling  of  the  parts. 

The  efficients  of  the  contraction  of  bodies  are  eight.  1.  Ex- 
clusion or  deposition  of  the  body  received.  2.  Shrinking  or 
contraction  of  the  parts  after  the  emission  of  the  spirit.  3.^ 
External  actual  cold,  or  even  remission  of  heat  4.  External 
potential  cold.  5.  Flight  and  antiperistasis.  6.  Assimilation 
by  the  predominance  of  a  denser  body  which  is  more  active. 
7.  Compression  by  external  violence*  8.  Saturation^  provided 
such  a  thing  be. 
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The  actions  of  dilatation  by  the  native  spirit,  by  liberation 
of  the  spirits,  and  by  diffusion ;  and  again,  the  actions  of  con- 
traction by  astringency;  are  actions  without  reciprocals.  The 
other  actions  are  reciprocal. 

Dilatations  by  reception  within,  and  by  diffasion,  are  pseudo^ 
dilatations ;  as  likewise  contractions  by  exclusion  are  pseudo- 
contractions.     For  they  are  in  place,  not  in  substance. 

Expansion  by  fire  or  heat  without  separation  is  the  simplest 
of  all.  This  takes  place  in  a  pure  pneumatic  body,  as  air^ 
where  nothing  exhales  and  nothing  setties,  but  there  is  a  mere 
dilatation,  and  that  with  a  considerable  increase  of  expansion 
and  bulk.  Whether  there  be  anything  like  this  in  flame ;  that 
is,  whether  flame  after  the  expansion  of  the  first  kindling  (which 
is  great)  being  now  made  flame  (where  there  is  great  eagerness 
of  circumambient  bodies)  expand  itself  still  Airther ;  is  difficult 
to  ascertain,  by  reason  of  its  quick  and  momentary  extinction ; 
but  of  this  I  will  inquire  in  the  title  respecting  Flame.  Next 
to  this  dilatation  (in  point  of  simplicity)  is  the  expansion 
which  takes  place  in  the  melting  of  metals,  or  in  the  soften- 
ing of  iron  and  wax,  and  tiie  like,  for  a  time,  before  anything 
becomes  yolatile  and  is  emitted.  But  this  dilatation  is  secret, 
and  takes  place  within  the  confines  of  the  integral  body, 
without  visibly  changing  or  increasing  its  bulk.  But  as  soon 
as  anything  begins  to  escape  in  any  body,  then  the  actions 
become  complicated,  partiy  rarefying,  partly  contracting;  so 
that  those  contrary  actions  of  fire,  which  are  commonly 
observed. 

As  the  same  fire  which  makes  the  soil  day  hard 
Makes  hard  wax  soft,^ 

are  based  on  this ;  that  in  the  one  the  spirit  is  emitted,  in  the 
other  it  is  detained. 

The  condensation  which  is  caused  by  fire,  though  not  a 
pseudo-condensation  (for  it  is  substantial),  is  yet  rather  a  con- 
densation of  the  parts  than  of  the  whole.  .  For  certainly  the 
grosser  parts  are  contracted;  yet  so  that  the  whole  body  is 
rendered  more  hollow  and  porous,  and  of  less  weight 

;  VJrg.Eclog.  viM.  80.:  — 

Limns  ut  bic  duresclt,  et  h»c  ut  cera  llquesclt^ 
Uno  eodemque  ignl. 
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Prcmtional  Rvlet. 


1.  The  Bum  of  matter  in  the  mdyene  is  always  the  same; 
and  lliere  is  no  operation  either  from  nothing  or  to  nothing. 

2.  Of  this  matter  there  is  more  in  some  bodies^  less  in 
others^  in  the  same  space. 

3.  Abundance  and  scarcily  of  matter  constitute  the  notions 
of  dense  and  rare^  rightly  understood. 

4.  There  is  a  limit  of  dense  and  rare  which  cannot  be  passed, 
but  not  in  any  body  known  to  us. 

5.  There  is  no  Tacuum  in  nature,  either  collected  or  inter- 
spersed. 

6.  Within  the  bounds  of  dense  and  rare  there  is  a  fold  of 
matter,  by  which  it  folds  and  unfolds  itself  without  creating  a 
vacuum. 

7.  The  differences  of  dense  and  rare  in  known  tangible 
bodies  do  not  much  exceed  the  proportions  of  32  to  1. 

8.  The  difference  between  llie  rarest  tangible  body  and  the 
densest  pneumatic  body  is  100  to  1,  and  more. 

9.  Flame  is  rarer  tiian  air,  oil  than  water. 

10.  Flame  is  not  rarefied  air,  nor  oil  rarefied  water;  but 
they  are  plainly  heten^eneous  bodies,  and  not  very  friendly. 

IL  The  spirits  of  vegetables  and  animals  are  breatl)S  com- 
pounded of  an  airy  and  fiamy  pneumatic  body,  as  their  juices 
are  of  one  watery  and  oily. 

12.  Every  tangible  body  with  us  has  a  pneumatic  body  or 
spirit  united  and  inclosed  within  it, 

13.  Spirits,  such  as  tiiose  of  vegetables  and  animals,  are  not 
found  at  large  with  us,  but  attached  and  confined  in  the 
tangible  body. 

14.  Dense  and  rare  are  the  proper  effects  of  heat  and  cold ; 
dense  of  heat,  rare  of  cold. 

15.  Heat  operates  on  pneumatic  bodies  by  simple  expansion. 

16.  Heat  in  a  tangible  body  performs  two  operations;  the 
pneumatic  part  it  always  dilates,  but  the  gross  part  it  some- 
times contracts,  sometimes  relaxes. 

17.  Now  the  rule  thereof  is  this;  the  emission  of  tiie  spirit 
contracts  and  indurates  the  body;  the  detention  of  the  spirit 
intenerates  and  melts  it. 
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18.  Colliqnation  commences  with  the  expanaion  of  the  pneu- 
matic part  in  the  body;  but  other  dissolutions  commence  with 
the  expansion  of  the  gross  part^  setting  at  liberty  the  operation 
of  the  pneumatic. 

19.  Next  to  heat  and  cold^  tibe  most  powerful  agents  for 
rarefaction  and  condensation  are  the  agreement  and  flight  of 
bodies. 

20.  Bestoration  after  violence  both  dilates  and  condenses  in 
opposition  to  the  yiolence. 

21.  Assimilation  both  dilates  and  condenses^  according  as 
the  thing  assimilating  is  rarer  or  denser  than  the  thing  assi- 
milated. 

22.  The  rarer  bodies  are^  the  greater  is  both  the  dilatation 
and  contraction  they  submit  to  from  external  yiolence^  within 
certain  limits. 

23.  If  the  tension  or  pressure  of  a  rare  body  exceed  the 
bounds  of  endurance^  rare  bodies  free  and  restore  themselyes 
more  forcibly  than  dense  ones^  because  they  are  more  active. 

24.  The  most  powerful  expansion  is  that  of  air  and  flame 
united. 

25.  Dilatations  and  contractions  are  imperfect  when  resto- 
ration is  easy  and  at  hand. 

26.  Dense  and  rare  have  a  close  connection  with  heavy  and 
%ht.    . 

27.  Man  is  scantily  supplied  with  the  means  of  condensation^ 
by  reason  of  the  want  of  potent  cold. 

28.  Age  is  like  a  lambent  fire^  and  performs  the  work  of 
heat^  but  more  finely. 

29.  Age  brings  bodies  either  to  putrefaction  or  dryness. 


Desiderata  with  their  nearest  Approximations. 

1.  Conversion  of  air  into  water. 

Approgimauofu,  SpHugs  iu  the  hollows  of  mountaius.  Exu- 
dation of  stones.  Dew  formed  by  the  breath.  The  fleece 
upon  the  sides  of  ships  (?).     Watery  meteors^  and  the  like. 

2.  Increase  of  weight  in  metals. 

Approximations.  Convcrsion  of  irou  into  copper.  Increase  of 
lead  in  cellars  (?).     Conversion  of  quicksilver  into  gold  (?). 
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3.  Petrifaction  of  earth  and  other  yegetable  or  animal  sub- 
stances. 

jppn.Hmatkmi.  Petrifying  water.  Stones  made  up  of  an  in- 
crustation of  small  pebbles.  Crystal  icicles  in  caves.  Stones 
in  the  kidneys,  bladder,  and  gall-bladder.     Scales  of  teetL 

4.  Various  uses  of  the  motion  of  dilatation  and  contraction 
in  the  air  by  heat 

jpprMtimaiioni.  The  thermometer.  Hero's  altar.  The 
musical  instrument  played  by  the  rays  of  the  sun.  The 
device  for  imitating  the  ebb  and  flow  of  the  sea  and  rivers. 

5.  Inteneration  of  the  members  of  animals  by  a  proportionate 
heat  and  detention  of  the  spirit. 

Approximatiotu,  Softcning  of  irou.  Softening  of  wax.  All 
amalgamations.  This  pertains  to  the  renewal  of  youth ;  for 
all  moistening  besides  that  performed  by  the  detention  of 
the  native  spirit  seems  to  be  a  pseudo-inteneration,  and  of 
little  effect;  as  we  shall  see  under  its  own  title. 

Admonition.  Under  this  title  I  propose  few  desiderata  and 
reminders  about  practice ;  for  the  matter  is  so  general  and 
extensive,  that  it  is  more  adapted  to  inform  the  judgment 
than  to  instruct  practice. 
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INQUIEY  RESPECTING  THE    MAGNET. 


The  magnet  attracts  powder  of  prepared  steel,  such  as  is  used 
m  medicines,  and  likewise  steel  reduced  by  calcination  to  a 
very  jSne  black  powder,  as  strongly  as  crude  iron  filings ;  but 
oxide  of  iron,  which  is  an  artificial  rust  of  iron,  it  attracts  more 
slowly  and  feebly.  If  however  the  iron  be  dissolved  in  aqua- 
fortis, and  some  drops  of  the  solution  be  placed  on  a  flat  piece 
of  glass,  the  magnet  neither  draws  out  the  iron  nor  attracts  the 
water  in  which  it  is  dissolved. 

The  magnet  attracts  its  own  dust  in  the  same  way  as  iron 
filmgs;  and  very  small  pieces  of  a  magnet  will  attract  one 
another,  so  as  to  hang  in  thin  lines  like  needles. 

Place  the  magnet  at  such  a  distance  firom  the  iron  that  it 
wiU  not  attract  it.  Put  between  them  a  cap  of  iron,  still 
keeping  the  same  distance,  and  the  magnet  will  attract  the 
iron ;  the  power  of  the  magnet  being  better  difiused  through 
the  iron  than  through  the  medium  of  the  air  alone. 

A  magnet  put  into  aqua-fortis,  and  left  there  for  several 
hours,  does  not  lose  its  pbwer. 

A  magnet  rubbed  on  cloth  (as  we  do  with  amber),  or  on 
another  magnet,  or  warmed  at  the  fire,  is  not  increased  in 
power. 

One  magnet  has  much  more  virtue  than  another ;  and  more- 
over if  it  be  touched  with  iron,  it  will  transmit  its  virtue  in  due 
proportion  to  the  amount  of  it;  the  virtue,  I  say,  not  only 
of  verticity,  but  likewise  of  simple  attraction.  For  if  you 
take  a  strong  magnet  and  touch  a  piece  of  iron  (say  a  knife) 
with  it,  and  then  touch  another  knife  with  a  weaker  magnet, 
you  will  see  the  iron  touched  by  the  stronger  magnet  attract 
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a  greater  weight  of  iron  than  that  touched  by  the  weaker 
one. 

A  magnet  attracts  iron  at  an  equal  distance  through  air, 
water^  wine,  and  oil. 

If  a  magnet  or  its  powder  be  immersed  in  aqua-fortis  no 
solution  at  all  takes  place,  as  happens  in  iron;  though  the 
magnet  appears  to  be  a  body  of  a  similar  substance  to  iron. 

The  powder  of  the  magnet  does  not  attract  untouched  iron, 
nor  touched  either ;  yet  the  powder  is  itself  attracted  by  touched 
iron,  and  sticks  to  it;  but  not  by  untouched.  So  that  the 
powder  of  the  magnet  appears  to  retain  its  passive  virtue  in 
some  degree,  but  not  its  active. 

A  needle  which,  laid  on  a  flat  surface,  is  not  attracted  by 
the  magnet  by  reason  of  its  weight,  will,  if  placed  on  the 
bottom  of  a  glass  turned  up,  so  that  it  hangs  over  at  each  side, 
be  attracted ;  a  fact  which  I  think  the  more  deserving  of  men- 
tion, because  something  of  this  kind  may  have  given  rise  to 
the  idle  story  that  adamant  hinders  the  power  of  the  magnet. 
For  place  a  needle  upon  a  small  piece  of  adamant  cut  into  a 
square,  with  a  magnet  near,  but  not  near  enough  to  draw  it, 
yet  it  will  tremble.  But  this  trembling  is  not  the  prevention 
of  motion,  but  the  motion  itself. 

A  magnet  attracts  touched  iron  far  more  vigorously  than 
untouched ;  so  that  the  iron,  which  untouched  is  not  attracted 
at  a  given  distance,  wiU,  if  touched,  be  attracted  at  thrice  that 
distance. 

No  iron  or  metallic  matter  is  extracted  firom  the  magnet  by 
fire,  or  any  known  means  of  separation. 

A  magnet  is  not  dissolved  in  nitro-muriatic  acid  any  more 
than  in  aqua-fortis. 

A  magnet  put  into  a  crucible,  yet  without  any  flame,  is 
diminished  much  in  weight,  and  immensely  in  power,  so  as 
scarce  to  attract  iron. 

A  magnet  hardly  turns  liquid,  but  yet  it  changes  its  shape 
a  little,  and  becomes  red  hot  as  iron. 

A  magnet  burnt  whole  retains  its  passive  power,  so  as  to 
cling  to  another  magnet ;  but  almost  loses  its  active  power  of 
attracting  iron. 

A  magnet  burnt  in  a  crucible  emits  a  fume,  though  it  be 
scarcely  visible,  which  will  somewhat  whiten  a  sheet  of  brass 
laid  over  it ;  as  likewise  do  metals. 
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A  magnet  in  the  process  of  burning  penetrates  through  the 
crucible^  and  that  too  whether  it  be  broken  outside  or  inside^ 
which  makes  it  shine  with  brilliancy. 

All  agree  that  if  a  magnet  be  burned  to  such  an  extent  as  to 
throw  out  a  lurid  and  sulphureous  flame  it  entirely  loses  its 
virtue^  and  never  afterwards  recovers  it,  though  it  be  cooled 
in  a  position  south  and  north ;  an  operation  which  gives  virtue 
to  bricks,  and  renews  the  power  of  magnets  not  completely 
burnt. 

An  experiment  has  been  made  with  magnetised  iron,  and 
likewise  with  the  magnet  itself,  placed  on  the  top  of  St.  Paul's 
in  London  (one  of  the  highest  churches  in  Europe),  to  see 
whether  their  attractive  power  was  diminished  in  consequence 
of  their  distance  from  the  ground;  but  there  was  no  difference 
at  all. 
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LIGHT  AND  LUMINOUS  MATTER. 


L   The  Table  of  Pre$€nce. 

Obsbbve  first,  all  bodies  of  every  kind  which  generate  Kght ; 
as  stars,  fiery  meteors,  flame,  wood,  metals,  and  other  bodies 
ignited,  sugar  in  scraping  and  breaking,  the  glowworm,  spray 
of  salt-water  beaten  and  thrown  about,  the  eyes  of  some 
animals,  some  kinds  of  rotten  wood,  a  great  mass  of  snow. 
The  air  itself  may  perhaps  have  a  feeble  light  suited  to  the  eyes 
of  those  animals  which  see  at  night.  Iron  and  tin  when  put 
into  aqua-fortis  for  solution  boil  up,  and  without  any  fire  con- 
ceive a  strong  heat ;  but  whether  they  emit  any  light  is  a  point 
for  inquiry.  The  oil  of  lamps  sparkles  in  hard  frosts ;  on  a 
clear  night  a  feeble  light  is  sometimes  visible  about  a  sweating 
horse;  and  sometimes  likewise,  though  seldom,  about  men's 
hair,  in  the  shape  of  a  small  lambent  flame ;  as  happened  to 
Lucius  Marcius  in  Spain.^  A  woman's  stomacher  was  lately 
observed  to  shine,  but  only  on  being  rubbed  ;  this  however  had 
been  dyed  green,  a  dye  in  which  alum  is  an  ingredient,  and  it 
slightly  crackled  while  it  glittered.  Inquire  whether  alum 
glitters  on  being  scraped  or  broken ;  but  I  suppose  it  requires 
a  stronger  fracture  than  sugar,  as  being  a  more  stubborn  body. 
Some  stockings  have  been  observed  to  shine  on  being  pulled 
off,  either  from  sweat  or  alum  dye.     Other  instances. 

IL  The  Table  of  Absence  in  the  next  Degree, 

Observe  likewise  what  those  bodies  are  which  do  not  emit 
light,  and  yet  have  a  great  resemblance  to  those  which  do* 
Boiling  water  gives  no  light ;  neither  does  air  though  violently 

'  Livy,  XXV.  39. 
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heated.     Mirrors  and  diamonds,  which  reflect  light  so  wonder- 
fully,  give  none  of  their  own.     Other  instances. 

Observe  likewise  accurately  in  this  kind  of  instances  respect- 
ing those  that  are  migratory,  that  is,  where  light  is  present  and 
absent,  as  it  were  in  passing.  An  ignited  coal  gives  light, 
but  if  it  be  strongly  compressed  it  at  once  loses  it.  The 
crystalline  moisture  of  the  glowworm,  at  the  death  of  the 
worm,  though  broken  and  divided  into  parts,  retains  its  light 
for  a  short  time ;  but  this  soon  dies  away.     Other  instances. 

III.  The  Table  of  Degrees. 

Observe  the  different  intensities  and  vibrations  of  different 
kinds  of  light  The  flame  of  wood  emits  a  strong  light;  the 
flame  of  spirit  of  wine  a  weaker ;  the  flame  of  coals  thoroughly 
ignited  one  very  dusky  and  hardly  visible.     Other  instanoea. 

IV.  Colours  of  Light 

Observe  concerning  the  colours  of  light,  what  kinds  there 
are,  and  what  not.  Some  of  the  stars  are  white,  some  bright, 
some  reddish,  and  some  lead-coloured.  Common  flames  are 
generally  safiron-coloured,  and  among  them  celestial  corusca- 
tions and  the  flames  of  gunpowder  are  most  inclined  to  white- 
ness. The  flame  of  sulphur  is  a  beautiful  blue.  Some  bodies 
have  purple  flames.  No  green  flames  are  yet  discovered ;  the 
most  inclined  thereto  is  the  light  of  the  glowwom.  Neither 
are  there  scarlet  flames.  Ignited  iron  is  reddish,  and  when* 
more  intensely  ignited,  whitish.     Other  instances. 

V.  Reflections  of  LighU 

Observe  what  bodies  reflect  light ;  as  mirrors,  waters,  polished 
metals,  the  moon,  and  precious  stones.  AU  liquid  bodies  and 
such  as  have  a  very  smooth  and  polished  surface  have  some 
brightness ;  but  brightness  is  a  small  degree  of  luminosity. 

Observe  carefully  whether  the  light  of  one  lucid  body  can 
be  reflected  by  another ;  as  if  ignited  iron  be  taken  and  exposed 
to  the  sun's  rays.  For  the  reflections  of  light  are  reflected 
again  from  mirror  to  mirror,  though  they  become  gradually 
fainter  and  weaker.     Other  instances. 
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VI.  Multiplications  of  Light. 

Observe  the  multiplication  of  light,  as  by  mirrors,  perspec- 
tive glasses,  and  the  like,  by  which  light  may  be  brought  to  a 
focus,  thrown  to  a  distance,  or  rendered  more  subtle  and  better 
suited  to  distinguish  visible  objects ;  as  we  see  painters  place  a 
glass  of  water  before  the  candle. 

Observe  likewise  whether  all  bodies  when  they  are  in  large 
quantities  do  not  reflect  lights  For  light  (it  may  be  believed) 
either  passes  through  or  is  reflected.  Whence  the  moon,  though 
it  be  an  opaque  body  ^  may  yet  reflect  light  by  reason  of  its 
magnitude. 

Observe  likewise  whether  an  aggregation  of  lucid  bodies 
multiplies  light.  In  the  case  of  bodies  equally  lucid  this  can- 
not be  doubted.  But  inquire  whether  a  light  which  is  com- 
pletely overpowered  by  a  greater  light,  so  as  to  be  no  longer 
visible  of  itself,  does  not  yet  add  some  light.  All  bright  bo- 
dies also  contribute  some  light.  A  room  will  be  lighter  hung 
with  silken  stuff*  than  with  woollen.  Light  is  multiplied  like- 
wise by  refraction ;  for  gems  that  are  cut  in  angles,  and  broken 
glass,  are  brighter  than  if  they  be  even.     Other  instances. 

VII.  Methods  of  overpowering  Light 

Observe  the  methods  of  overpowering  light;  as  by  the 
superiority  of  a  greater  light,  the  grossness  and  opacity  of 
mediums.  Certainly  the  sun's  rays  directed  on  a  flame  of 
fire  make  tiie  flame  appear  as  a  white  smoke.  Other  in- 
stances. 

VIII.  Operations  or  Effects  of  Light 

Observe  the  operations  or  effects  of  light,  which  are  few  in 
number  and  have  little  power  to  alter  bodies,  especially  solid 
ones.  For  light  above  all  things  generates  itself,  but  other 
qualities  sparingly. 

Light  certainly  somewhat  attenuates  the  air ;  it  is  pleasant 
to  the  spirits  of  animals,  and  exhilarates  them ;  it  revives  the 

^  EHamaifuerit  eorpm  opacum  is  the  reading  both  of  Raw]ey*8  copy  and  Gruter*s. 
If  H  be  correct,  the  clause  must  be  understood  as  parenthetical :  "  whence  the  moon 
(though  that  indeed  is  an  opaque  body)  may  possibly  reflect  light  by  reason  of  its 
raagnitude  alone."     It  seems  more  likely  however  that  Bacon  meant  to  write  nan 
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fading  rays  of  all  colours  and  visible  objects.     For  all  colour 
is  the  broken  image  of  light     Other  instances. 

IX*   Continuance  of  Light. 

Observe  the  continuance  of  light,  which  appears  to  be  mo- 
mentary.  For  light,  though  it  has  continued  in  a  room  many 
hours,  does  not  light  it  any  more  than  if  it  had  been  there  only 
a  second ;  whereas  in  heat  and  other  things  it  is  otherwise. 
For  both  the  former  heat  continues  and  a  new  one  is  superadded. 
And  yet  the  twilight  is  thought  by  some  to  proceed  in  some 
degree  from  the  remains  of  light* 

X.   Ways  and  Passages  of  Light. 

Observe  carefully  the  ways  and  passages  of  light.  Light 
spreads  all  round ;  but  inquire  whether  it  at  the  same  time 
ascend  a  little,  or  whether  it  spread  equally  upwards  and 
downwards.  Light  itself  generates  light  all  round ;  so  that 
when  the  body  of  light  is  not  visible  by  reason  of  the  inter- 
position of  some  screen,  yet  the  light  itself  illuminates  all 
things  round  it,  except  those  which  lie  under  the  shade  of  that 
screen.  And  even  these  objects  are  somewhat  illuminated  by 
the  light  diffused  around ;  for  they  will  be  much  better  seen 
than  if  there  were  no  light  at  all.  Therefore  the  visible  body 
of  any  lucid  body  and  light  itself  seem  to  be  different  things. 
Light  does  not  penetrate  bodies  fibrous  and  of  an  unequal 
texture ;  yet  it  is  not  hindered  by  the  solidity  of  hardness,  as 
we  see  in  glass  and  the  like.  Therefore  a  straight  line  and 
pores  not  lying  crossways  alone  seem  to  transmit  light. 

Light  is  best  conveyed  by  the  air ;  and  the  purer  the  air  is 
the  better  does  it  transmit  light.  Inquire  whether  light  is 
conveyed  by  the  body  of  the  air.  We  see  certainly  that  sounds 
are  conveyed  by  the  winds,  as  you  can  hear  far  further  with 
the  wind  than  against  it.  But  inquire  whether  there  is  any- 
thing similar  in  light.     Other  instances. 

XI.    '^transparency  of  Lucid  Bodies. 

Observe  likewise  the  transparency  of  lucid  bodies.  The 
wick  of  a  candle  is  seen  within  the  flame,  but  through  larger 
flames  objects  are  not  visible.  Nay,  on  the  contrary,  all  trans- 
parency is  lost  in  an  ignited  body ;  as  may  be  seen  in  glass. 
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which  on  being  ignited  is  no  longer  transparent.  The  body  of 
the  air  is  transparent^  as  likewise  is  water;  but  these  two 
transparent  bodies  when  mixed  in  snow  or  foam  lose  their 
transparency  and  acquire  a  kind  of  light  of  their  own. 


XII.  Affinities  and  Oppositions  of  Light. 

Observe  the  afBnities  and  also  the  oppositions  of  light. 
With  regard  to  its  generation^  light  has  affinity  principally  with 
three  things;  heat^  tenuity,  and  motion.  Observe  therefore 
their  unions  and  separations  with  respect  to  light,  with  the 
degrees  thereof.  The  flame  of  spirit  of  wine  or  the  ignis  fatuus 
is  far  gentler  in  heat  than  ignited  iron,  but  stronger  in  light : 
glowworms,  the  spray  of  salt  water,  and  many  of  the  things 
before  enumerated,  throw  out  light,  but  are  not  hot  to  the 
touch.  Ignited  metals  are  not  rare  bodies,  yet  they  have  a 
strong  heat :  air,  on  the  contrary,  is  one  of  the  rarest  of  bodies, 
yet  has  no  light.  Again,  air  and  winds  are  rapid  in  motion, 
but  yield  no  light:  whereas  ignited  metals  continue  sluggish 
in  motion,  and  yet  emit  light 

In  the  affinities  of  light  which  relate  not  to  the  generation, 
but  only  to  the  process  of  it,  there  is  nothing  so  closely  con* 
nected  as  sound.  Observe  therefore  carefully  with  respect  to 
their  sympathies  and  antipathies.  They  agree  in  the  following 
points.  Light  and  sound  diffuse  themselves  all  round.  Light 
and  sound  travel  to  a  very  great  distance,  but  light  the  quick- 
est; as  we  see  in  guns,  where  the  light  is  seen  before  the 
report  is  heard,  although  the  flame  comes  last.  Light  and 
sound  admit  the  most  subtle  distinctions;  witness  articulate 
words  in  the  case  of  sound ;  all  the  images  of  visible  things 
m  the  case  of  light  Light  and  sound  scarce  produce  or  gene- 
rate anything  except  in  the  senses  and  spirits  of  animals. 
Light  and  sound  are  easily  generated  and  quickly  vanish. 
For  it  must  not  be  supposed  that  the  sound  which  lasts  for 
a  time  after  the  striking  of  a  bell  or  chord  is  produced  by 
the  first  percussion.  For  if  the  bell  or  chord  be  touched 
and  stopped,  the  sound  dies  at  once.  It  is  manifest  there- 
fore that  the  duration  of  the  sound  is  generated  by  succes- 
sion. Light  is  overpowered  by  a  greater  light,  as  sound  by 
a  greater  sound ;  &c. 

Their  difierences  are  these : — Light  as  I  have  Sfud  b  quicker 
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than  sound.  Light  travels  further  than  sound.  Whether  light 
is  conveyed  in  the  body  of  the  air,  like  sound,  is  uncertain. 
Light  moves  only  in  a  straight  line,  sound  obliquely  and  in 
any  way;  for  when  anything  is  seen  under  the  shadow  of  a 
screen,  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  the  light  itself  penetrates 
that  screen,  but  only  that  it  illuminates  the  air  around  it; 
wluch  likewise  somewhat  brightens  the  neighbouring  air 
behind  the  screen ;  whereas  a  sound  made  on  one  side  of  a 
wall  is  heard  without  much  diminution  on  the  other.  Sound 
likewise  is  heard  from  within  a  solid  body,  though  more 
faint;  as  we  see  in  sounds  within  the  bloodstone,  or  in 
bodies  struck  under  water;  whereas  light  in  a  solid  and 
untransparent  body  that  is  stopped  on  all  sides,  is  not  seen  at 
all.  Lastly,  all  sou^d  is  generated  in  motion  and  a  manifest 
elision  of  bodies ;  but  light  not  so. 

I^or  the  oppositions  to  light,  unless  you  take  privations  to 
mean  oppositions,  there  are  none  that  occur  to  me ;  but  what 
is  most  credible  is  that  sluggishness  of  bodies  in  their  parts 
is  the  chief  enemy  to  light.  For  there  is  scarce  anything 
luminous  which  is  not  either  in  its  own  nature  very  mova- 
ble, or  excited  by  heat  or  motion  or  the  vital  spirit.  Other 
instances. 

I  mean  always,  not  only  that  other  instances  are  to  be 
sought  for  (for  these  few  are  only  adduced  by  way  of  ex- 
ample), but  likewise  that  new  topics  of  inquiry  should  be 
added,  as  the  nature  of  things  leads  the  way. 
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THOUGHTS  ON  THE  NATURE  OF  THINGS. 


I. 

On  the  Division  of  Bodies y  Continuity,  and  Vacuity. 

The  doctrine  of  Democritus  concerning  atoms  is  either  true  or 
usefiil  for  demonstration.  For  it  is  not  easy  either  to  grasp  in 
thought  or  to  express  in  words  the  genuine  subtlety  of  nature, 
such  as  it  is  found  in  things,  without  supposing  an  atom. 
Now  the  word  atom  is  used  in  two  senses,  not  very  different 
from  one  another.  For  it  is  either  taken  for  the  last  term  or 
smallest  portion  of  the  division  or  fraction  of  bodies,  or  else 
for  a  body  without  vacuity.  With  respect  to  the  first,  these 
two  positions  may  be  safely  and  certainly  laid  down ;  the  one, 
that  there  is  in  things  a  much  more  subtle  distribution  and 
comminution  than  falls  under  view ;  the  other,  that  this  is  not 
however  infinite  nor  perpetually  divisible.  For  if  a  man  observe 
diligently,  he  will  find  that  the  minute  particles  of  things  in 
continued  bodies  are  far  more  subtle  than  those  in  bodies 
broken  and  discontinued.  For  we  see  that  a  little  saffron 
infxLsed  and  stirred  up  in  water  will  colour  a  whole  hogshead, 
80  as  to  make  it  distinguishable  even  by  the  sight  from  pure 
waUr.  Now  this  distribution  of  saffron  in  the  water  is  certainly 
more  subtle  than  that  of  the  finest  powder,  as  will  be  shown  if 
a  similar  quantity  of  powder  of  Brazil-wood,  pomegranate 
flowers,  or  any  highly  coloured  substance,  which  has  not  the 
sequacity  of  saffron  to  spread  in  liquids  and  incorporate  itself 
with  them,  be  infused  in  the  same  way.  It  was  ridiculous 
therefore  to  take  those  small  bodies  that  appear  in  the  sun's 
J^ys  for  atoms.  For  these  are  like  dust ;  whereas  an  atom,  as 
Democritus  himself  said,  no  one  ever  saw  or  can  see.  But 
this  distribution  of  things  is  shown  much  more  wonderfully  in 
smells.  For  if  a  little  saffhm  will  tinge  and  infect  a  whole 
hogshead  of  water  with  colour,  a  little  civet  will  infect  a  suite 
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of  two  or  three  large  rooms  with  its  odour.  And  let  no  one 
imagine  that  odours  are  difiused,  like  light  or  like  heat  and 
cold,  without  communication  of  substance ;  since  he  may  ob- 
serve that  odours  adhere  even  to  solid  bodies,  as  woods  and 
metals,  and  that  for  no  short  time;  also  that  by  rubbing 
and  washing  they  may  be  dispersed  again  and  cleared  awar. 
But  in  these  and  similar  things,  no  man  in  his  senses  will 
assert  that  the  process  is  infinite,  seeing  this  distribution  or 
diffusion  is  confined  to  certain  spaces,  limits,  and  quantities  of 
bodies;  as  is  most  manifestly  shown  in  the  above  examples. 
With  respect  to  the  second  sense  of  the  word  atom,  namely, 
that  it  presupposes  a  vacuum,  and  defines  an  atom  as  that 
which  is  without  a  vacuum,  it  was  a  good  and  earnest  diligence 
on  the  part  of  Hero  to  deny  the  existence  of  a  collected  vacuum, 
but  maintain  that  of  a  vacuum  interspersed.  Fur  when  he 
saw  the  constant  connection  of  bodies,  and  that  no  space  at  all 
could  be  found  or  assigned  where  a  body  was  not ;  and  mach 
more,  when  he  observed  that  heavy  and  ponderous  bodies  are 
carried  upwards,  and  throw  aside  and  violate  their  natures,  rather 
than  suffer  an  absolute  separation  from  the  body  contiguous  to 
them,  he  laid  it  down  as  certain  that  Nature  abhorred  any 
large  or  collected  vacuum.  On  the  other  hand,  when  he  per- 
ceived that  the  same  matter  of  a  body  was  contracted  and  con- 
densed, and  again  expanded  and  dilated,  and  that  it  occupied 
and  filled  unequal  spaces,  sometimes  larger  and  sometimes 
smaller,  he  did  not  see  how  this  ingress  and  egress  of  bodies 
in  their  own  places  could  happen  except  by  means  of  a  vacuum 
interspersed;  less  when  the  body  was  compressed,  and  more 
when  it  was  relaxed.  For  this  contraction  must  needs  happen 
in  one  of  these  three  ways ;  either  in  that  just  mentioned,  namely, 
by  the  exclusion  of  vacuum  in  proportion  to  the  contraction; 
or  by  the  forcing  out  of  some  other  body  previously  intermixed; 
or  by  some  natural  (whatever  that  may  be)  condensation  and 
rarefaction  of  bodies.  Now  with  regard  to  the  forcing  out  of 
a  finer  body,  that  process  seems  to  have  no  end.  It  is  true 
indeed  that  sponges  and  the  like  porous  bodies  are  contracted 
when  the  air  is  squeezed  out ;  but  it  is  shown  by  many  expe- 
riments that  the  air  itself  admits  of  a  considerable  contraction. 
Are  we  then  to  suppose  that  the  finer  part  of  the  air  is  squeezed 
out,  and  out  pf  that  part  another,  and  so  on  for  ever  ?  Such  an 
opinion  is  strongly  opposed  by  the  fact  that  the  finer  bodies  are, 
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the  greater  is  the  contraction  they  admit  of;  whereas  it  should 
be  the  contrary,  if  contraction  proceeded  from  the  forcing  out 
of  the  finer  part.     And  with  regard  to  the  other  way,  namely, 
tliat  the  same  bodies,  not  otherwise  changed,  do  yet  admit  of 
more  or  less  in  density  or  rarity,  it  need  not  be  much  laboured. 
For  it  seems  to  be  something  positive,  depending  on  a  sup- 
position incapable  of  further  explanation,  as  Aristotle's  asser- 
tions generally  do.     There  remains  therefore  the  third  way, 
which  supposes  a  vacuum.     And  if  a  man  object  to  this,  that 
it  appears  strange  and  almost  incredible  there  should  be  a 
vacuum  interspersed  when  a  body  is  found  everywhere,  he  will, 
if  he  calmly  consider  the  examples   adduced  above  of  water 
coloured  with  saffron  or  air  infected  with  odours,  easily  see 
that  there  can  be  no  part  of  the  water  specified  where  saffron 
is  not;  and  yet  it  is  plain,  by  comparing  the  water  and  saffron 
together  before  they  are  mixed,  that  the  body  of  the  water  is  im- 
measurably greater  than  that  of  the  saffron.   And  if  this  be  found 
in  the  case  of  different  bodies,  much  more  must  it  be  supposed 
to  take  place  in  body  and  vacuity.     But  in  one  respect  the 
conjecture  of  Hero,  a  mechanical  man,  was  inferior  to  that  of 
Democritus,  who  was  a  distinguished  philosopher;  for  Hero, 
because  he  did  not  find  a  collected  vacuum  in  our  globe,  simply 
denied  its  existence ;  whereas  there  is  no  reason  why  in  the 
regions  of  the  air,  where  there  are  doubtless  greater  expansions 
of  bodies,  there  may  not  be  also  a  collected  vacuum.     But  in 
these  and  similar  inquiries  men  should  be  once  for  all  admo- 
nished, not  to  be  confounded  and  distrustful  in  consequence  of 
the  exceeding  subtlety  of  nature,  but  to  think  that  both  the  units 
and  the  sums  of  things  are  equally  subject  to  calculation.    For 
it  is  as  easy  to  talk  or  think  of  1000  years  as  of  1000  seconds, 
although  years  consist  of  many  seconds.     Again,  let  no  one 
"think  that  this  is  rather  a  matter  of  curious  speculation  than 
for  work  and  use.    For  we  may  see  that  almost  all  philosophers 
and  others  who  have  worked  diligently  in  experience  and  par- 
ticulars, and  cut  nature  as  it  were  to  the  quick,  are  drawn 
into  these  inquiries,  though  they  do  not  complete  them  with 
felicity.     And  there  is  no  stronger  or  truer  reason  why  the 
philosophy  we  have  is  barren  of  effects  than  this,  that  it  has 
<^ught  at  the  subtleties  of  common  words  and  notions,  and  has 
^ot  attempted  to  pursue  or  investigate  the  subtlety  of  nature. 

BBS 
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II. 

On  the  Equality  and  Inequality  of  Atoms  or  Seedsm 

The  inyentions  and  opinions  of  Pythagoras  were  mostly  of 
such  a  nature  as  were  rather  suited  to  found  an  order  in 
religion  than  to  open  a  school  in  philosophy ;  and  this  has  been 
confirmed  by  the  issue.  For  his  discipline  has  prevailed  and 
flourished  more  in  the  heresy  of  the  Manichees  and  the  super- 
stition of  Mahomet  than  with  philosophers.  Yet  his  opinion 
that  the  world  consists  of  numbers  may  be  so  understood  as 
to  penetrate  to  the  principles  of  nature.  For  there  are  two 
opinions,  nor  can  there  be  more,  with  respect  to  atoms  or 
the  seeds  of  things ;  the  one  that  of  Democritus,  which  attri- 
buted to  atoms  inequality  and,  configuration,  and  by  configura- 
tion position;  the  other  perhaps  that  of  Pythagoras,  which 
asserted  that  they  were  altogether  equal  and  similar.  For  he 
who  assigns  equality  to  atoms  necessarily  places  all  things 
in  numbers ;  but  he  who  allows  other  attributes  has  the  benefit  of 
the  primitive  natures  of  separate  atoms,  besides  the  numbers 
or  proportions  of  their  conjunctions.  Now  the  practical  ques- 
tion which  corresponds  to  this  speculative  question,  and  may 
determine  it,  is  that  which  was  also  adduced  by  Democritus ; 
•namely,  whether  all  things  may  be  made  out  of  all  things' ; 
and  as  he  believed  this  to  be  contrary  to  reason,  he  maintained 
the  diversity  of  atoms.  But  to  me  this  question  does  not 
appear  to  be  well  proposed,  nor  to  press  the  former  question, 
if  it  be  understood  of  the  immediate  transmutation  of  bodies. 
But  the  proper  question  is  whether  all  bodies  do  not  likewise 
pass  through  regular  circuits  and  intermediate  changes.  For 
there  is  no  doubt  but  that  the  seeds  of  things,  though  equal, 
as  soon  as  they  have  thrown  themselves  into  certain  groups 
and  knots,  completely  assume  the  nature  of  dissimilar  bodies, 
till  those  groups  or  knots  are  dissolved ;  so  that  the  nature  and 
affections  of  compound  bodies  may  be  as  great  a  hindrance  and 
obstacle  to  immediate  transmutation  as  those  of  simple.  But 
Democritus,  acute  as  he  is  in  investigating  the  principles  of 
bodies,  when  he  comes  to  examine  the  principles  of  motions 
appears  to  be  unequal  to  himself,  and  to  be  unskilful;  which 
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likewise  was  the  common  fault  of  all  the  philosophers.  And 
I  know  not  whether  this  inquiry  I  speak  of  concerning  the 
first  condition  of  seeds  or  atoms  be  not  the  most  useful  of  all ; 
as  being  the  supreme  rule  of  act  and  power,  and  the  true 
moderator  of  hope  and  works.  There  is  likewise  another 
inquiry  flowing  from  this,  which  has  a  less  extensive  sphere 
of  usefulness,  but  approaches  nearer  to  things  and  works.  I 
mean  the  inquiry  concerning  separation  and  alteration; 
namely,  what  is  done  by  separation,  and  what  by  other  means. 
For  it  is  an  error  familiar  to  the  mind  of  man,  which  has  like- 
wise received  great  strength  and  increase  from  the  philosophy 
of  the  chemists,  to  impute  things  to  separation,  which  are  due 
to  something  else*  For  instance,  when  water  passes  into 
vapour,  one  may  easily  imagine  that  the  finer  part  of  the 
water  is  emitted,  and  the  grosser  remains ;  as  we  may  see  in 
wood,  where  part  escapes  in  flame  and  smoke,  and  part  remains 
behind  in  ashes.  And  one  may  suspect  that  something  of  the 
same  kind  takes  place  in  water,  though  not  so  manifestly. 
For  although  the  whole  body  of  water  sometimes  appears  to 
bubble  up  and  evaporate,  yet  some  dregs  like  ashes  may 
adhere  to  the  vesseL  But  this  consideration  is  deceptive. 
For  it  is  most  certain  that  the  whole  body  of  water  may  be 
changed  into  air,  and  if  anything  do  adhere  to  the  vessel,  this 
may  not  happen  from  the  selection  and  separation  of  the  grosser 
part ;  but  perhaps  because  some  part  (although  of  a  perfectly 
similar  substance  to  that  which  escapes)  has  from  its  position 
touched  the  vesseL  And  this  is  very  apparent  in  quicksilver, 
which  becomes  totally  volatile,  and  recovers  its  former  con*- 
sistency  without  even  the  slightest  loss.  Likewise  in  the  oil 
of  lamps  and  the  tallow  of  candles  the  wliole  of  the  fat  becomes 
volatile  without  depositing  any  ashes;  for  soot  is  generated 
after  and  not  before  flame,  and  is  the  carcass  of  the  flame,  not 
the  sediment  of  the  oil  or  tallow.  And  this  prepares  a  way  to 
the  overthrow  of  the  theory  of  Democritus  on  the  diversity  of 
seeds  or  atoms ;  a  way,  I  mean,  in  nature ;  for  in  opinion  the 
way  is  much  more  easy  and  inviting,  because  the  common 
phflosophy  makes  its  feigned  matter  indiflerent  and  agreeable 
to  all  forms. 
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III. 

On  the  Negligence  of  the  Ancients  in  the  Inquiry  concerning 
Motion  and  the  moving  Principles  of  Things. 

To  rest  the  inquiry  of  nature  principally  on  the  contempla- 
tion and  examination  of  motion  ie  the  part  of  one  who  regards 
works.  But  to  study  or  feign  inactive  principles  of  things  is 
the  part  of  those  who  would,  sow  talk  and  nourish  disputations. 
Now  by  inactive  principles  I  mean  those  which  tell  us  of  what 
things  are  made  up  and  consist,  but  not  by  what  force  or  in 
what  manner  they  come  together.  For  with  a  view  to  action 
and  the  enlargement  of  the  power  or  operation  of  man  it  is  not 
enough,  nor  indeed  of  any  great  use,  to  know  of  what  things 
consist,  if  you  know  not  the  ways  and  means  of  their  mutations 
and  transformations.  For  to  take  an  example  from  physicians 
(from  whose  notions  these  celebrated  inquiries  concerning  the 
principles  of  things  seem  to  have  come),  is  a  man  who  knows 
the  simple  ingredients  of  treacle,  able  for  certain  to  make  that 
compound  ?  Or  when  a  man  has  by  him  a  proper  description 
of  the  materials  used  for  making  sugar,  glass,  and  cloth,  would 
you  suppose  him  on  that  account  to  possess  the  art  of  pre- 
paring and  making  them?  And  yet  men's  speculations  are 
principally  occupied  in  investigating  and  examining  these  dead 
principles ;  as  if  a  man  should  make  it  his  object  to  inspect  the 
anatomy  of  the  corpse  of  nature,  instead  of  inquiring  into  her 
living  faculties  and  powers.  But  the  moving  principles  of 
things  are  treated  for  the  most  part  only  in  passage ;  bo  that  it 
passes  all  wonder  to  see  how  carelessly  and  loosely  the  greatest 
and  most  usefiil  thing  of  all  is  inquired  and  handled.  For  if  we 
consider  for  a  while  the  philosophies  in  fashion,  will  the  prin- 
ciple of  stimulus  of  matter  by  privation,  of  the  shaping  of  matter 
according  to  an  idea,  of  the  aggregation  of  similar  particles,  of 
the  fortuitous  agitation  of  atoms  in  a  vacuum,  of  strife  and 
friendship,  of  reciprocal  impressions  of  heaven  and  earth,  of 
alliance  of  the  elements  by  symbolising  qualities,  of  the  influ- 
ence of  celestial  bodies,  of  sympathies  and  antipathies,  of  secret 
and  specific  virtues  and  properties,  of  fate,  fortune,  necessity, 
— will,  I  say,  such  generalities  as  these,  which  are  nothing  but 
spectres  and  appearances  that  float  and  play  on  the  surface  of 
things,  as  on  water,  enrich  mankind  or  increase  their  posses- 
sions ?     Such  things  indeed  fill  or  rather  swell  the  imagination^ 
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but  thej  are  of  no  effect  towards  the  accomplisliment  of  works, 
the  mutation  of  bodies,  or  the  direction  of  motions.  Again, 
arguments  and  subtleties  concerning  natural  and  violent  motion, 
motion  from  within  and  motion  from  without,  and  the  limits  of 
motions,  these  likewise  lay  no  hold  upon  the  body  of  nature, 
but  are  rather  like  writings  on  the  bark.  Discarding  therefore 
such  matters,  or  sentencing  them  to  be  handed  over  to  popular 
discourse,  we  should  investigate  those  appetites  and  incllQations 
of  tilings  by  which  all  that  variety  of  effects  and  changes  which 
we  see  in  the  works  of  nature  and  art  is  made  up  and  brought 
about.  And  we  should  try  to  enchain  Nature,  like  Proteus } 
for  the  right  discovery  and  distinction  of  the  kinds  of  motions 
are  the  true  bonds  of  Proteus.  For  according  as  motions,  that 
is,  incentives  and  restraints,  can  be  spurred  on  or  tied  up,  so 
follows  conversion  and  transformation  of  matter  itself. 

On  the  common  Division  of  Motion^  thai  it  .is  useless  and  rude. 

The  division  of  motion  received  in  philosophy  seems  popular 
and  without  foundation;  distinguishing  the  thing  only  by 
effects,  and  no  way  conducing  to  knowledge  by  causes.  For 
generation,  corruption,  augmentation,  diminution,  alteration, 
carriage  to  place,  are  notiiing  else  than  the  works  and  effects  of 
motions;  which  when  they  arrive  at  a  manifest  change  of 
things  that  is  obvious  to  popular  notice  are  then  (in  a  spirit 
of  contemplation  sufficiently  dull)  distinguished  by  these  names. 
For  I  doubt  not  but  what  they  mean  is  this ;  when  bodies  by 
motion  (of  whatever  kind  it  be)  have  advanced  so  far  as  to  ob* 
tain  a  new  form  or  lose  the  old  one  (which  is  a  kind  of  period 
and  completion  of  their  course),  this  is  called  motion  of  genera- 
tion or  corruption ;  but  if,  the  form  still  remaining,  the  body  only 
acquires  quantity  and  a  new  dimension,  this  is  called  motion 
of  augmentation  or  diminution;  but  if  while  the  size  and  con- 
fines, or  circumference,  likewise  remain^  the  quality,  actions, 
and  passions  are  changed,  this  is  called  the  motion  of  alteration; 
but  if  both  the  form  and  size  and  quantity  remain,  and  nothing 
is  changed  but  the  place,  this  is  expressed  by  the  motion  of 
carriage.  But  all  these  things,  if  you  examine  them  more 
deeply  and  carefully,  are  the  measure  of  motion,  and  periods  or 
courses  and  as  it  were  tasks  of  motions ;  not  real  differences ;  for 
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they  point  out  what  has  been  done,  but  scarce  intimate  the 
manner  of  doing  it.  Such  terms  therefore,  though  necessary 
for  explanation  and  suited  to  logical  reasonings,  are  utterly  want- 
ing in  natural  science.  For  all  these  motions  are  composed,  de- 
composed, and  composed  again  in  manifold  ways;  whereas,  if  we 
would  study  nature  scientificaUy,  we  must  find  the  way  to  simpler 
phenomena.  For  the  principles,  fountains,  causes,  and  forms 
of  motions,  that  is,  the  appetites  and  passions  of  eyeiy  kind  of 
matter,  are  the  proper  objects  of  philosophy ;  and  therewithal 
the  impressions  or  impulses  of  motions,  the  restraints  and  re- 
luctations,  the  passages  and  obstructions,  the  ahemations  and 
mixtures,  the  circuits  and  series;  in  a  word,  the  universal  pro- 
cess of  motions.  For  spirited  disputes,  probable  arguments, 
yague  speculations,  or  specious  opinions,  are  of  little  service. 
But  the  business  is,  by  proper  methods  and  a  course  of  appli- 
cation suitable  to  nature,  to  acquire  the  power  of  exciting, 
restraining,  increasing,  remitting,  multiplying,  and  calming 
and  stopping  any  motion  whatever  in  a  matter  susceptible  of 
it;  and  thereby  to  preserve,  change,  and  transform  bodies. 
Now  those  motions  are  to  be  chiefly  inquired,  which  are  simple, 
primitive,  and  fundamental,  whereof  the  rest  are  composed. 
For  it  is  most  certmn  that  by  how  much  the  more  simple 
motions  are  discovered,  by  so  much  will  the  power  of  man  be 
increased  and  made  independent  of  materials  special  and  pre- 
pared, and  strengtiiened  for  the  production  of  new  works. 
Surely  as  the  words  or  terms  of  all  languages,  in  an  immense 
variety,  are  composed  of  a  few  simple  letters,  so  all  the  actions 
and  powers  of  things  are  formed  by  a  few  natures  and  original 
elements  of  simple  motions.  And  it  were  shame  that  men 
should  have  examined  so  carefully  the  tinklings  of  their  own 
voice,  and  should  yet  be  so  ignorant  of  the  voice  of  nature ; 
and  as  in  the  early  ages  (before  letters  were  invented),  should 
discern  only  compound  sounds  and  words,  not  distinguishing 
the  elements  and  letters. 

v. 

T^t  the  Quantity  of  Matter  isjizedy  and  that  Change  takes 
place  without  Loss, 

.  That  all  things  are  changed,  and  that  nothing  really  perishes, 
and  that  the  sum  of  matter  remains  exactly  the  same,  is  suffi- 
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ciently  certain.  And  as  it  needed  the  omnipotence  of  Gt>d  to 
create  someihing  out  of  nothing,  so  it  requires  the  same 
omnipotence  to  reduce  something  to  nothing.  Whether  this 
be  done  by  the  failure  of  the  preserving  power,  or  bj  act  of 
dissolution,  is  nothing  to  the  purpose ;  it  is  enough  that  the 
decree  of  the  Creator  must  necessarily  intervene.  This  being 
laid  down,  in  order  to  prevent  abstraction  of  thought,  and  to 
show  that  I  do  not  speak  of  any  fictitious  matter,  I  likewise 
give  notice  that  the  matter  introduced  by  me  is  such,  and 
invested  with  such  a  nature,  of  which  it  may  be  truly  said  that 
one  body  contains  more  of  it,  and  another  (though  filling  the 
same  measure)  less.  For  example,  lead  contains  more,  water 
less,  air  much  less ;  and  this  not  in  an  indefinite  and  uncertain 
proportion,  but  precisely,  so  that  the  difference  may  be  exactly 
calculated,  as  twice  as  much,  three  times  as  much,  and  the  like. 
And  therefore  if  a  man  say  that  air  mi&y  be  made  from  water,  or 
vice  versd,  that  water  may  be  made  from  air,  I  will  listen  to 
him ;  but  if  he  should  say  that  a  given  quantity  of  water  may 
be  turned  into  the  same  quantity  of  air,  I  will  not;  for  it  would 
be  the  same  as  saying  that  something  may  be  reduced  to  nothing. 
In  like  manner,  on  the  other  hand,  to  say  that  a  given  measure 
of  air  (for  instance,  a  bladder  of  a  certain  dimension  full  of  air) 
may  be  turned  into  a  like  measure  of  water,  is  the  same  as  saying 
that  something  may  be  made  out  of  nothing.  From  these  posi- 
tions therefore  I  have  now  thought  good  to  draw  three  precepts 
or  counsels  for  use,  in  order  that  men  may  deal  with  nature  more 
skilfully,  and  by  that  means  more  successfully.  Of  these  the  first 
is  that  men  should  frequently  call  upon  nature  to  render  her  ac- 
count; that  is,  when  they  perceive  that  a  body  which  was  before 
manifest  to  the  sense  has  escaped  and  disappeared,  they  should 
not  admit  or  liquidate  the  account  before  it  has  been  shown 
them  where  the  body  has  gone  to,  and  into  what  it  has  been 
received.  This,  as  things  now  are,  is  done  most  remissly,  and 
speculation  generally  ends  with  sight,  insomuch  that  men  do 
not  know  what  becomes  even  of  such  a  common  thing  as  flame ; 
for  the  idea  that  it  is  changed  into  the  body  of  air  is  most 
erroneous.  The  second  is,  that  when  men  consider  the  inex- 
orable necessity  there  is  in  the  nature  of  matter  to  sustain 
itself,  and  not  to  turn  or  dissolve  into  nothing,  they  should 
omit  no  way  of  vexing  and  working  it,  if  they  would  detect 
and  bring  out  its  ultimate  operations  and  powers  of  resistance, 
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This  counsel  may  appear  simple  enough ;  who  denies  it  ?  but 
yet  it  seems  useful,  and  there  is  something  in  it.  NeTertheless 
let  usy  if  you  please,  bestow  a  little  obeerration  thereon.  Take 
it  then  thus.  The  greatest  obstacle  which  a  man  meets  with, 
either  in  operating  or  in  experimenting,  is  certunly  this,  that 
he  can  scarcely  preserve  a  given  mass  of  matter  without  dimi- 
nution or  increase  of  quantity,  and  at  the  same  time  press  and 
work  upon  it;  but  it. escapes  his  ultimate  force  by  separation. 
Now  there  are  two  kinds  of  separation:  a  part  of  the  matter 
either  escapes,  as  in  decoction,  or  at  least  withdraws  itself^  as  in 
cream.  The  intention  therefore  of  a  profound  and  radical  change 
of  bodies  is  no  other  than  this,  that  matter  be  by  all  proper 
methods  vexed,  and  yet  both  these  separations  in  the  meantime 
prevented.  For  then  only  does  matter  suffer  real  constraint, 
when  every  way  of  escape  is  cut  off.  The  third  and  last  is, 
that  men,  when  they  see  alterations  made  in  bodies  without  any 
diminution  or  increase  of  matter,  should  first  get  rid  of  the 
mistaken  idea  which  is  so  deeply  rooted,  namely,  that  altera- 
tion is  caused  only  by  separation ;  next,  they  should  begin  care* 
fully  and  scientifically  to  distinguish  concerning  alterations, 
when  they  are  to  be  referred  to  separations,  when  only  to  dis- 
order and  a  different  position  of  the  parts  without  other  separa- 
tion, and  when  to  both.  For  when  I  take  a  rough  and  unripe 
pear  in  my  hands,  and  squeeze,  beat,  and  work  it,  and  it  thereby 
acquires  sweetness ;  or  when  amber  or  a  jewel  is  reduced  to  an 
extremely  fine  powder,  and  thereby  loses  its  colour,  I  do  not 
believe  that  any  considerable  part  of  tiie  matter  is  lost,  but 
only  that  the  parts  of  the  body  are  placed  in  a  new  position. 
It  remains  to  eradicate  one  error  from  the  human  mind  which 
is  of  such  power,  that  if  it  be  believed,  some  of  tiie  tilings  I 
have  mentioned  may  be  regarded  as  desperate.  For  it  is  a 
common  opinion  that  the  spirits  of  things,  when  they  are  raised 
by  heat  to  a  more  intense  degree  of  tenuity,  escape,  even  In 
the  most  solid  vessels  (say  silver  or  glass),  through  some  secret 
pores  and  passages ;  but  this  is  not  true.  For  neither  air  nor 
spirit,  though  rarefied  by  the  accession  of  heat,  no,  nor  flame 
itself,  is  so  ready  to  attenuate  itself,  that  it  can  seek  or  make  a 
passage  for  itself  through  those  pores.  But  as  water  does  not 
pass  tiirough  a  very  small  hole,  so  neither  does  air  escape 
through  these  pores.  For  as  air  is  far  rarer  tiian  water,  so  also 
such  pores  are  far  finer  than  visible  holes ;  nor  would  there  be 
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viy  use  in  compreBsing  air  in  a  dose  yessel  if  sucK  perspira- 
tions were  at  hand  or  in  its  power.  But  the  example  which 
they  allege  is  a  wretched  or  rather  a  pitiable  one,  as  are  most 
of  the  speculations  of  the  common  philosophy  when  one  comes 
to  particulars.  For  they  say  that  if  a  lighted  piece  of  paper  be 
put  into  a  cup,  and  the  mouth  of  the  cup  be  at  once  inverted 
and  held  over  a  vessel  of  water,  the  water  is  drawn  upwards ; 
because  when  the  flame  and  the  air  rarefied  by  the  flame,  which 
Iiad  occupied  some  space,  have  exhaled  through  the  pores  of  the 
i^essel,  some  body  must  take  their  place ;  and  that  it  is  the 
same  in  cupping-vessels  which  draw  the  flesh.  Now  with 
regard  to  the  succession  of  the  water  or  the  flesh,  they  judge 
rightly ;  with  regard  to  the  cause  which  precedes  it,  most  un- 
skilfully. For  it  is  not  any  emission  of  the  body  which  gives 
the  space,  but  only  a  contraction;  for  the  body  into  which 
&une  relapses  fills  a  far  smaller  space  than  the  flame  before  it 
was  extinguished.  And  hence  comes  that  vacuum  which  re- 
quires a  succession.  And  in  cupping-glasses  this  is  shown 
most  plainly.  For  when  men  want  them  to  draw  more 
strongly,  they  touch  them  with  a  sponge  dipped  in  cold  water, 
that  the  air  within  may  be  condensed  by  cold  and  occupy  a 
smaller  space.  Therefore  men  may  be  easy  on  that  point,  and 
not  trouble  themselves  about  the  ready  escape  of  the  spirits ; 
sincCit  is  most  certain  that  even  those  spirits  which  they  often 
miss,  as  odours,  tastes,  and  the  like,  do  not  always  escape  from 
the  place  in  which  they  are  confined^  but  are  confounded 
within. 

VI. 

On  Apparent  Rest^  Consistency,  and  Fluidity. 

That  certain  bodies  appear  at  rest  and  deprived  of  motion, 
seems  correct  if  applied  to  the  whole  or  entire  body,  but  if 
to  the  parts  erroneous.  For  simple  and  absolute  rest,  both 
in  the  parts  and  the  whole,  there  is  none ;  but  that  which  is 
thought  to  be  so  is  the  effect  of  some  hindrance,  prevention 
and  equilibrium  of  motions.  For  instance,  in  garden  watering- 
pots,  which  are  pierced  full  of  holes  at  the  bottom,  the  water 
(if  the  mouth  of  the*  pot  be  stopped  up)  does  not  run  out  at 
ihe  bottom;  and  this  evidently  proceeds  from  a  retractive 
motion,  not  from  a  quiescept  nature.  For  the  water  tries  to 
descend,  as  much  as  if  it  had  the  power  to  do  so ;  but  there 
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being  nothing  at  the  top  of  the  pot  to  take  its  place^  the  water 
at  the  bottom  is  drawn  back  and  forcibly  detained  by  the  water 
at  the  top.  For  if  in  wrestling  the  stronger  man  holds  down 
the  weaker,  so  that  he  cannot  move,  yet»  if  the  weaker  still 
resist  with  all  his  strength,  the  motion  of  resistance  is  not 
therefore  less,  because  it  does  not  prevail,  and  is  held  fast  by 
the  stronger  motion.  Now  this  which  I  say  of  false  rest,  as 
in  innumerable  things  it  is  useful  to  be  known,  so  it  sheds  no 
small  light  on  the  inquiry  of  the  nature  of  solid  and  liquid,  or 
consistency  and  fluidity.  For  solids  seem  to  be  stationary  and 
at  rest  in  their  positions,  but  liquids  to  move  about  and  be  in 
confusion;  for  you  cannot  raise  a  column  or  other  statue  of 
water  as  you  can  of  wood  or  stone.  Therefore  it  is  natural  to 
suppose  that  the  upper  parts  of  the  water  strive  (by  a  motion 
which  they  call  natural)  to  flow  downwards ;  but  tliat  with  the 
parts  of  wood  it  is  difierent  This  however  is  not  true ;  as 
there  is  the  same  motion  downwards  in  the  upper  parts  of 
wood  as  in  water ;  and  this  would  be  carried  into  action,  if  it 
were  not  held  and  drawn  back  by  a  more  powerful  motion. 
Now  this  is  certainly  the  desire  of  continuity,  or  the  avoidance 
of  separation,  which  belongs  to  water  as  well  as  to  wood,  but 
in  wood  is  stronger  than  the  motion  of  gravity,  in  water 
weaker.  For  that  even  liquids  participate  in  this  motion  is 
manifest  In  bubbles  we  see  the  water  throw  itself  into  thin 
films  of  a  hemispherical  form  to  avoid  separation.  In  droppings 
we  see  the  water,  to  continue  itself,  is  drawn  out  and  atte* 
nuated  into  a  fine  thread,  as  long  as  there  is  any  water  to 
succeed ;  but  if  there  be  a  deficiency  in  the  continuation,  then 
the  water  forms  itself  into  round  drops,  whereof  the  diameter 
is  much  greater  than  the  previous  thread.  In  like  manner  we 
see  water  does  not  readily  submit  to  a  very  subtle  comminution 
of  its  parts,  since  it  will  not  of  its  own  natural  weight,  without 
concussion,  run  out  of  very  fine  holes  and  cracks.  Whence  it 
is  evident  that  in  liquids  there  is  an  appetite  of  continuity, 
though  a  weak  one ;  whereas  on  the  contrary,  in  solicb  it  is 
strong,  and  overpowers  the  natural  motion  or  gravity.  For  if 
a  man  think  that  in  a  pillar  of  wood  or  stone  the  upper  parts 
do  not  desire  to  flow  downwards,  but  to  support  themselves 
exactly  in  the  same  state,  he  will  eadly  correct  his  mistake 
by  observing  that  pillars  or  the  like,  if  tiieir  height  be  not  in 
proportion  to  the  width  of  their  base,  but  exceed  it>  cannot 
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stand,  but  are  borne  down  by  their  weight;  so  that  very  high 
buildings  must  incline  to  a  pyramidal  form,  and  be  narrower 
towards  the  top.     But  what  that  nature  is  which  increases  or 
lessens  this  desire  of  continuity  will  not  easily  be  found  on 
inquiry.     It  will  perhaps  be  suggested  that  the  parts  of  solids 
are  denser  and  more  compact;  the  parts  of  liquids  rarer  and 
looser;  or  that  liquids  have  a  spirit  which  is  a  principle  of 
fluidity  that  is  wanting  in  solids,  and  the  like.     But  neither 
of  these  is  in  accordance  with  truth.     For  it  is  manifest  that 
snow  and  wax,  which  may  be  cut  and  moulded  and  take  im-* 
preBsions,  are  £Eir  rarer  than  quicksilver  or  melted  lead,  as  is 
proved  in  the  proportion  of  their  gravities.     But  if  a  man  still 
insist  ^t  snow  or  wax,  though  rarer  (in  the  whole)  than 
quicksilver,  ma^j  yet  have  closer  and  more  compact  parts ;  but 
that  becauee  their  bodies  are  spongy,  and  have  many  cavities, 
and  admit  the  air,  they  are  therefore  in  the  whole  lighter ;  as 
id  the  case  in  the  pumice-stone,  which  in  proportion  to  its  size 
may  perha]>8  be  lighter  than  wood,  yet  if  both  be  reduced  to 
powder,  the  powder  of  pumice-stone  will  be  heavier  than  that 
of  wood,  because  it  has  now  lost  its  cavities ;  his  observations 
and  objections  are  good.     But  what  will  they  say  to  melted 
snow  and  wax,  where  the  cavities  are  already  filled  up?   or 
what  to  the  bodies  of  gums,  maslich,  and  the  like,  which  have 
not  these  manifest  cavities,  and  yet  are  lighter  than  many 
fluids?     Now  what  they  allege  of  the  spirit,  the  power  and 
force  whereof  make  things  flow,  is  certainly  at  first   sight 
probable,  and  familiar  to  common  notions ;  but  in  reality  it  is 
more  difficult  and  erroneous,  as  being  not  only  not  supported 
by  reason,  but  almost  opposed  to  it.     For  this  spirit  they  talk 
of  does  in  fact  (though  it  may  appear  strange)  produce  con- 
sistency, and  not  fluidity.     And  this  is  excellently  shown  in 
the  instance  of  snow,  which  though  a  body  compounded  of 
water  and  air,  and  though  air  and  water  separate  are  fiuid&, 
yet  acquires  consistency  by  mixture.    But  if  a  man  object  that 
this  may  perhaps  proceed  from  a  condensation  of  the  watery 
part  by  cold,  and  not  from  the  interposition  of  the  air,  he  may 
correct  his  opinion  by  observing  that  foam  also  is  a  body  like 
snow,  which  yet  is  no  way  condensed  by  cold.     But  if  he  still 
urge  that  in  foam  likewise   condensation  proceeds  not  from 
cold,  bat  from  agitation  and  percussion,  let  him  look  at  the 
boys  who,  out  of  a  little  air  breathed  through  a  pipe  or  tube. 
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and  water  mixed  with  a  little  soap,  to  make  it  more  tenadous, 
raise  a  wonderful  tower-like  fabric  of  bubbles.  But  the  fiict 
is  that  bodies,  at  the  touch  of  a  body  that  is  friendly  or  similar, 
resolve  and  open  themselves ;  but  at  the  touch  of  an  unfriendly 
body  they  shrink  up  and  gather  themselves  together.  And 
hence  the  apposition  of  an  alien  body  is  the  cause  of  con- 
sistency. Thus  we  see  that  when  oil  is  mixed  with  water,  the 
transparency  which  existed  before  both  in  the  oil  and  the  water 
is  to  a  certain  extent  lost.  On  the  other  hand,  we  see  that 
paper  moistened  with  water  resolves  itself  and  loses  its  con- 
sistency (which  before  by  reason  of  the  air  in  its  pores  was 
strong);  but  moistened  with  oil  it  does  it  less,  because  oil 
agrees  less  with  paper.  The  same  likewise  we  see  in  sugar 
and  like  bodies,  which  relax  themselves  to  receive  water  or 
wine,  and  that  not  only  when  the  liquids  press  upon  tbem^  but 
they  likewise  suck  and  draw  up  the  liquids  themselves. 

vn. 

On  the  Consent  between  Sensible  and  Insensible  Bodies. 

The  passions  of  bodies  which  have  sense,  and  of  bodies  with- 
out sense,  have  a  great  correspondence,  except  that  a  sensible 
body  has  also  a  spirit  For  the  pupil  of  the  eye  is  like  a  look- 
ing-glass, or  water,  and  receives  and  reflects  the  images  of 
light  and  visible  bodies  in  the  same  manner.  The  organ  of 
hearing  has  a  conformity  with  an  obstruction  in  a  cave,  from 
which  the  voice  and  sound  is  best  re-echoed.  The  attraction 
of  things  inanimate,  and  again  the  horrors  and  aversions  (I 
speak  of  such  as  are  proper  and  peculiar)  in  animals,  correspond 
to  the  sense  of  smell  and  pleasing  and  disagreeable  odours. 
In  the  taste  and  touch  we  find  every  kind  either  of  violence  on 
the  one  hand  or  of  gentle  and  friendly  insinuation  on  the  other 
which  can  happen  in  inanimate  bodies,  with  all  the  configurations 
of  these  same  passions,  expressed  and  interpreted.  For  in  dead 
bodies  compressions,  extensions,  corrosions,  separations,  and  the 
like  are  concealed  in  their  process,  and  only  perceived  in  their 
manifest  effects.  But  in  animals  they  are  performed  with  a 
sensation  of  pain,  according  to  the  different  kind  and  character 
of  the  violence,  the  spirit  pervading  everything*  And  from 
this  principle  is  derived  the  knowledge  whether  any  animal  may 
possibly  have  some  other  sense  besides  those  observed ;  and  how 
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many,  and  what  kind  of  senses  there  may  be  in  the  whole  race 
of  animals*  For  a  just  distinction  of  the  passions  of  matter 
will  give  the  number  of  senses^  provided  only  that  the  requisite 
organs  be  supplied^  and  the  spirit  be  added. 

VIII. 

On  Violent  Motion^  that  it  is  theftyht  and  dispersion  of  the  parts 
of  a  thing  from  pressure i  though  not  visible. 

Violent  motion  (as  they  call  it),  whereby  projectiles,  as  stones, 
arrows,  bullets,  and  the  like,  fly  through  the  air,  is  about  the 
commonest  of  all  motions.  And  yet  in  the  observation  and 
inquisition  hereof  men  have  shown  a  strange  supineness  and 
negligence ;  nor  is  it  a  small  loss  that  is  entailed  by  miscarriage 
in  the  investigation  of  the  nature  and  power  of  this  motion ; 
seeing  it  is  of  use  in  infinite  ways,  and  as  the  life  and  soul  of 
artillery,  engines,  and  the  whole  business  of  mechanics.  Now 
most  inquirers,  when  they  have  pronounced  this  motion  to  be 
violent,  and  distinguished  it  from  natural  motion,  think  they 
have  done.  And  it  is  indeed  the  peculiar  manner  and  discipline 
of  Aristotle  and  his  school,  to  teach  men  what  to  say,  not  what 
to  think;  and  how  to  discharge  themselves  by  affirming  or 
denying,  not  how  to  explain  and  satisfy  themselves  in  thought. 
Others  use  a  little  more  diligence,  and  taking  up  the  position 
that  two  bodies  cannot  be  in  the  same  place,  conclude  that  the 
stronger  impels,  and  the  weaker  gives  way ;  that  this  giving 
way  or  flight,  if  the  force  applied  be  small,  does  not  continue 
after  the  cessation  of  the  first  impulse,  as  in  protrusion ;  but 
that  if  the  force  be  great,  it  continues  for  a  time  even  after  the 
removal  of  the  impelling  body,  till  it  is  gradually  diminished, 
as  in  throwing.  And  these  again,  after  another  inveterate 
habit  of  the  same  school,  catch  at  the  beginnings  of  things,  but 
do  not  trouble  themselves  about  their  process  and  end ;  as  if 
every  beginning  implied  the  rest;  and  hence,  in  a  kind  of  pre- 
mature impatience,  they  break  off  the  inquiry.  For  upon  the 
point  that  bodies  yield  at  ,the  instant  of  the  stroke,  they  have 
something  to  say ;  but  why,  after  the  impelling  body  has  been 
removed,  and  the  necessity  for  the  disarrangement  of  the  bodies 
has  thereby  absolutely  ceased,  the  motion  should  still  continue, 
they  say  nothing,  nor  do  they  clearly  understand  themselves. 
Others,  more  diligent  and  perseverant  in  inquiry,  having  ob- 
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seryed  the  power  of  the  air  in  winds^  and  the  like,  which  is  bo 
great  that  it  can  even  blow  down  trees  and  towers^  iniagined 
that  the  force  which  carries  and  accompanies  projectiles  after 
the  first  impulse  should  be  attributed  to  the  air  collecting  itself 
and  rushing  in  behind  the  body  moved,  by  which  force  the 
body  is  carried  forward  like  a  ship  in  the  water.  And  these 
certainly  keep  to  the  point,  and  carry  their  speculation  to  its 
issue;  yet  they  fail  of  the  truth.  Now  the  case  is  really  this. 
The  principal  motion  seems  to  be  in  the  parts  of  the  body  pro- 
jected,  which  being  too  subtie  to  be  perceived  by  the  eye,  and 
men  not  being  attentive  enough  but  passing  the  matter  by 
with  a  light  observation,  is  not  observed.  But  to  an  accurate 
observer  it  is  manifest  that  hard  bodies  are  most  impatient  of 
pressure,  and  have,  as  it  were,  a  very  acute  perceptiim  thereof; 
so  that  when  forced  ever  so  little  out  of  their  natural  position, 
they  strive  with  great  velocity  to  free  themselves  and  return  to 
their  former  state*  And  to  do  this,  all  the  parts,  commencing 
with  the  part  struck,  thrust  and  press  one  another  forward,  just 
like  an  external  force ;  which  produces  a  continuous  and  intense 
(though  invisible)  trepidation  and  commotion  of  the  partsL 
And  this  we  see  in  glass,  sugar,  and  britde  tilings  of  the  like 
nature;  which,  if  they  be  cut  or  divided  with  any  sharp  iron 
instrument,  directiy  and  almost  instantaneously  break  to  pieces 
in  other  places  untouched  by  the  stroke  of  the  instrument; 
which  plainly  proves  that  tiie  motion  of  pressure  is  communi- 
cated to  the  neighbouring  parts;  which  motion,  working  all 
round,  and  making  trial  everywhere,  causes  fracture  in  that 
part,  where  from  tiie  predisposition  of  the  body  tiie  union  was 
weakest;  and  yet  this  very  motion,  while  it  disturbs  and 
penetrates  every  part,  does  not  show  itself  to  the  eye  tmtil 
there  is  an  open  fracture  or  solution  of  continuity.  Again, 
we  see  if  a  piece  of  iron  wire,  or  a  stick,  or  a  quill  (or  such 
like  bodies  as  are  flexible  and  yet  elastic)  be  bent,  and  held 
by  both  ends  between  the  finger  and  thumb,  it  immediately 
leaps  away.  Now  the  cause  of  this  motion  is  proved  manifestiy 
not  to  lie  in  the  extreme  parts  of  the  body,  which  are  held  fast 
by  the  fingers;  but  in  the  middle,  which  bears  the  violence; 
to  relieve  which  this  motion  is  set  at  work.  But  in  this 
example  it  plainly  appears  that  the  cause  of  motion  they 
derive  from  the  impulse  of  the  air  is  excluded ;  for  there  is  no 
percussion  to  set  the  air  in  action.     And  this  is  also  shown  in 
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the  trivial  experiment  of  squeezing  a  freeh  and  slippery  plum- 
stone  between  the  fingers,  gradually  increasing  the  pressiure, 
and  so  shooting  it  out.  For  in  this  example  likewise,  com- 
pression takes  the  place  of  percussion.  But  the  most  evident 
effect  of  this  motion  is  seen  in  the  perpetual  revolutions  or 
rotations  of  projectiles  in  their  flight;  for  they  go 'forward, 
but  their  progress  is  in  spiral  lines, — that  is,  revolving  as 
they  go.  And  certainly  I  have  felt  some  doubt  as  to  this 
spiral  motion,  so  rapid  as  it  is  and  yet  so  free  and  as 
it  were  familiar  to  things,  whether  it  did  not  depend  on 
Bome  higher  principle.  But  I  think  the  cause  of  this  effect 
is  the  same  that  I  am  now  speaking  of,  and  no  other.  For 
pressure  of  a  body  at  once  excites  a  motion  in  the  parts  or 
particles  to  extricate  and  free  themselves  in  any  way  they 
can.  And  hence  the  body  is  not  only  driven  in  a  straight  line, 
and  so  flies  forward;  but  it  tries  all  round,  and  therefore 
revolves ;  for  both  motions  help  to  set  it  free.  And  in  solid 
bodies  this  is  something  subtle  and  abstruse ;  in  soft  bodies  it 
is  evident,  and  almost  palpable.  For  as  wax  or  lead,  and 
similar  soft  bodies,  on  being  struck  with  a  hanuner,  give  way 
not  only  forwards,  but  on  all  sides ;  so  hard  or  resisting  bodies 
fly  both  in  a  right  line  and  round  about.  For  the  corporeal 
yielding  in  soft  bodies  and  the  local  yielding  in  hard  proceed 
on  the  same  principle ;  and  it  is  in  the  change  of  shape  of  a 
soft  body  that  we  can  best  perceive  what  the  passion  of  a  hard 
body  is  when  it  escapes  and  flies.  Meantime,  I  would  not  be 
understood  to  deny  that,  besides  this  motion  (which  is  the 
principal  thing),  some  part  of  the  work  is  also  to  be  attributed 
to  the  conveyance  of  the  air,  by  which  the  principal  motion 
may  be  assisted,  impeded,  turned,  and  directed.  For  of  this 
too  the  power  is  not  inconsiderable.  And  this  explanation  of 
violent  and  mechanical  motion  (which  has  hitherto  escaped 
observation)  is  as  the  fountain  of  practical  operation. 

IX. 

On  the  cause  of  Motion  in  Fire-arms,  that  it  has  only  been 
inquired  in  part,  and  that  not  the  principal  one. 

The  cause  of  fire-arms,  and  the  explanation  of  so  powerful 
and  noble  a  motion  is  imperfect,  and  deficient  in  the  most 
important  part     For  they  say  that  gunpowder,  when  con- 
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verted  into  flame  and  rarefied^  dilates  itself^  and  fills  a  larger 
space;  and  hence  follows^ — as  otherwise  either  two  bodies 
would  be  in  one  place,  or  there  would  be  a  penetration  of 
dimensions,  or  the  form  of  the  element  would  be  destroyed,  or 
the  situation  of  the  parts  would  be  contrary  to  the  nature  of 
the  whole  (for  these  are  the  phrases  used), —  the  expulsion  or 
breaking  out  of  the  opposing  body.  And  there  is  something 
in  what  they  say.  For  this  appetite  and  passion  of  matter 
has  likewise  some  part  in  this  kind  of  motion.  Nevertheless 
they  are  wrong  in  too  hastily  referring  the  matter  to  this 
necessity  of  dilatation  of  the  body,  without  distinctly  con- 
sidering that  which  in  nature  precedes.  For  that  the  body 
of  the  powder  after  it  is  turned  into  flame  should  occupy  a 
larger  space,  is  indeed  necessary;  but  that  the  body  of  the 
powder  should  catch  flame,  and  that  too  with  such  rapidity, 
is  not  so,  but  depends  on  the  preceding  conflict  and  relation 
of  motions  with  one  another.  For  no  doubt  but  that  tlie 
solid  and  heavy  body,  which  is  driven  out  or  removed  by  a 
motion  of  this  kind,  resists  sedulously  before  it  gives  way ;  and 
if  it  be  stronger  it  gains  the  victory ;  that  is,  the  flame  does 
not  drive  out  the  bullet,  but  the  bullet  smothers  the  flame. 
Therefore  if  in  place  of  gunpowder  you  take  sulphur,  camphor, 
or  like  things,  which  themselves  soon  catch  fire,  and  if  (since 
compactness  of  bodies  is  an  impediment  to  kindling)  you  make 
them  up  into  grains  of  powder  mixed  with  some  portion  of  the 
ash  of  juniper,  or  some  other  very  combustible  wood,  yet  (if 
there  be  no  nitre)  that  rapid  and  powerful  motion  will  not 
follow,  but  the  motion  of  kindling  will  be  hindered  and  re- 
strained by  the  mass  of  the  resisting  body,  and  will  not  develop 
itself  or  take  eflect  But  the  truth  of  the  matter  is  this.  You 
will  find  that  the  motion  here  inquired  is  double  and  com- 
pound. For  besides  the  motion  of  kindling,  which  is  prin- 
cipally in  the  sulphur  of  the  powder,  there  is  another  stronger 
and  more  violent.  This  proceeds  from  the  crude  and  watery 
spirit,  produced  mostly  from,  the  nitre,  and  in  some  degree 
from  the  charcoal  of  willow-wood^  which  is  not  only  expanded 
(as  vapours  usually  are  by  heat),  but  also  (which  is  the  chief 
point)  flies  and  bursts  away  from  the  heat  and  inflammation  with 
the  utmost  rapidity  and  violence,  and  thereby  likewise  makes 
a  passage  and  opening  for  the  inflammation.  We  see  some 
rudiments  of  this  motion  in  the  crackling  of  dry  leaves  of 
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laurel  or  ivy  when  they  are  put  on  the  fire ;  and  still  more 
in  salt,  which  more  resembles  the  nature  of  the  thing  here 
inquired.  Something  like  it  also  we  often  see  in  wet  tallow- 
candles  and  the  flatulent  flames  of  green  wood.  But  it  is 
especially  visible  in  quicksilver,  which  is  an  exceedingly  crude 
body,  and  like  mineral  water,  the  force  whereof  (if  it  be  vexed 
by  fire  and  prevented  from  escaping)  is  not  much  less  than 
that  of  gunpowder.  Therefore  men  should  be  admonished  and 
entreated  by  this  example,  not  to  seize  some  one  point  in  the 
inquisition  of  causes  and  thereupon  lightly  pronounce,  but  to 
look  about  them,  and  fix  their  considerations  stronger  and 
deeper. 


On  the  Dissimilarity  between  Celestial  and  Sublunary  Bodies  with 
regard  to  eternity  and  mutability  ;  that  it  is  not  verified. 

The  common  idea  that  the  universe  is  rightly  divided  and  dis- 
tinguished as  it  were  by  globes,  so  that  there  is  one  system  of 
celestial  and  another  of  sublunary  bodies,  seems  to  have  been 
introduced  not  without  reason,  if  only  it  be  held  with  modera- 
tion. For  no  doubt  but  that  the  regions  above  and  below  the 
lunar  orb,  together  with  the  bodies  contained  therein,  difier 
much  and  greatly.  And  yet  this  is  not  more  certain  than  that 
the  bodies  of  both  globes  have  common  inclinations,  passions, 
and  motions.  We  should  therefore  follow  the  unity  of  nature, 
and  rather  distinguish  than  sever  such  things,  and  not  make  a 
breach  in  the  contemplation  of  them.  But  what  is  further 
held, — that  celestial  bodies  do  not  sufier  changes,  while  sub- 
lunary or,  as  they  call  them,  elementary  bodies  do ;  that  the 
matter  of  the  latter  is  like  a  harlot,  always  seeking  after  new 
fonns,  while  that  of  the  former  is  like  a  matron,  delighting  in 
a  wedlock  constant  and  undefiled,^  seems  a  weak  and  popular 
opinion,  arising  out  of  superficial  appearances  and  supersti- 
tion. To  me  indeed  it  appears  to  be  untenable  and  without 
foundation  on  both  sides.  For  neither  is  heaven  indued  with 
that  eternity  which  they  suppose  nor  the  earth  with  that 
mutability.  For  with  regard  to  the  heaven,  we  may  not  con- 
clude that  there  are  no  changes  there,  because  there  are  none 
which  we  can  see ;  for  the  sight  is  defeated  both  by  subtlety 
of  the  body  and  distance  of  place.     For  there  are  manifestly 
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TarioQS  changefl  of  the  air,  as  in  heat,  cold,  odours  and  sounds, 
which  are  not  subject  to  sight.  And  I  suppose  that  if  the  eye 
were  placed  in  the  moon's  orb,  it  would  not  be  able  at  such  a 
diatance  to  see  what  was  going  on  here,  and  all  the  motions 
and  changes  of  machines,  animals,  plants,  and  the  like  (whidi 
by  reason  of  the  distance  are  not  as  big  as  the  smallest  niite), 
on  the  surface  of  the  earth.  But  that  in  bodies  of  so  great 
size  and  magnitude  as  by  the  buUc  of  their  dimensions  to  oyer- 
come  such  a  distance  and  reach  the  eye,  changes  do  take  place 
within  the  heavenly  regions,  is  sufficiently  proved  by  some 
comets ;  I  mean  those  which  have  preserved  a  certain  and  con- 
stant configuration  with  the  fixed  stars ;  like  that  which,  in  our 
day  appeared  in  Cassiopea.  But  with  regard  to  the  earth, 
when  we  have  penetrated  into  the  interior,  and  got  through 
that  crust  and  composition  which  is  found  on  the  sur&ce  and 
in  the  parts  next  it,  there  seems  a  perpetuity  there  also,  like 
that  supposed  to  exist  in  the  heavens.  For  doubtless  if  the 
earth  were  subject  to  changes  far  within,  the  consequence  of 
those  changes  would  even  in  this  region  which  we  inhabit  pro- 
duce greater  accidents  than  we  see  take  place.  Certainly  most 
of  the  earthquakes  and  eruptions  of  water  or  fire  do  not  rise 
from  any  great  depth,  but  close  at  hand ;  seeing  that  they  oc- 
cupy a  small  part  of  the  surface.  For  the  wider  iiie  district  and 
region  such  accidents  extend  over  on  the  face  of  the  earth,  the 
deeper  must  we  suppose  their  roots  or  sources  to  descend  into 
its  bowels.  Therefore  the  greater  earthquakes  (greater  I  mean 
in  extent,  not  in  violence),  which  happen  seldom,  may  be  rightly 
compared  to  the  comets  of  which  I  spoke,  that  are  themselves 
likewise  uncommon ;  so  that  it  is  true,  as  I  said  at  first,  that 
between  the  heavens  and  the  earth,  as  regards  constancy  and 
change,  there  is  no  great  difference.  But  if  any  one  be  moved 
by  the  apparent  equability  and  certainty  of  motion  in  the 
heavenly  bodies,  as  being  the  inseparable  companion  of  eter- 
nity ;  look  at  the  ocean,  which  in  its  ebb  and  flow  exhibits  a 
constancy  almost  as  regular.  Lastly,  if  a  man  still  urge,  that 
yet  it  cannot  be  denied  but  that  on  the  surface  of  the  earth 
itself  and  the  parts  next  thereto  there  are  innumerable  changes ; 
in  the  heavens  not  so ; — I  would  answer,  first  that  I  do  not 
mean  that  they  are  equal  in  everything ;  and  yet,  secondly, 
that  if  we  take  the  regions  which  they  call  the  upper  and 
middle  region   of  the  air  for  the  sur&ce  or  inner  coat  of 
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the  heavens,  in  the  same  manner  as  we  take  this  region 
here  in  which  animals,  plants,  and  minerals  are  contained, 
for  the  surface  or  outer  coat  of  the  earth,  we  shall  find  there 
also  yarions  and  multiform  generations  and  changes.  There- 
fore almost  all  tumult,  conflict,  and  disorder  seem  to  have  place 
only  in  the  confines  of  heaven  and  earth.  As  it  is  in  civil 
afiairs,  wherein  it  commonly  happens  that  the  border  country 
of  two  kingdoms  is  harassed  by  continual  incursions  and  vio- 
lence, while  the  interior  of  both  kingdoms  enjoys  peace, 
security,  and  profound  tranquillity.  Nor  will  any  one  object  to 
this  opinion,  if  he  consider  it  rightly,  on  the  ground  of  reli^on. 
For  it  was  only  heathen  arrogance  that  endowed  the  heaven 
with  this  prerogative  of  being  incorruptible ;  whereas  the  Holy 
Scriptures  assign  eternity  and  corruption  to  heaven  and  earth 
alike,  though  not  to  each  an  iequal  glory  and  veneration.  For 
if  we  read,  '^  that  the  sim  and  moon  are  faithful  and  eternal 
witnesses  in  the  heaven,"  we  read  likewise  that  ''  generations 
pass  away,  but  the  earth  remaineth  for  ever."  But  that  both 
are  transitory  is  implied  in  one  oracle,  namely,  '^  heaven  and 
earth  shall  pass  away,  but  the  word  of  the  Lord  shall  not  pass 
away."  And  these  things  I  have  spoken  not  out  of  zeal  to 
introduce  a  new  opinion,  but  because  I  foresee,  not  without 
experience,  but  instructed  by  example,  that  these  fabulous 
divorces  and  distinctaons  of  things  and  regions,  beyond  what 
truth  admits  of,  will  be  a  great  obstacle  to  true  philosophy  and 
the  contemplation  of  nature. 
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TsB  confiideration  of  the  causes  of  the  ebb  and  flow  of  the  sea, 
attempted  by  the  ancients  and  afterwards  dropped,  taken  up 
again  by  the  modems  and  yet  by  variety  of  opinions  rather 
unsettled  than  discussed,  is  commonly  by  a  light  conjecture 
referred  to  the  moon,  by  reason  of  some  correspondence,  be- 
tween the  motion  of  the  tides  and  that  of  the  moon.     But  yet 
if  we  look  more  closely  we  shall  find  some  vestiges  of  truth 
which  may  lead  to  greater  certainty.     Therefore  that  there 
may  be  no  confusion,  we  must  first  distinguish  the  motions  of 
the  sea,  which,  though  some  have  .very  inconsiderately  mul- 
tiplied them,  are  in  reality  only  five  in  number;  whereof  one 
is  a  kind  of  anomalous  motion,  the  others  constant.     Let  the 
first  motion  be  set  down  as  that  wandering  and  various  motion 
of  the  currents  (as  they  call  them).     The  second  as  that  great 
motion  of  the  ocean  every  six  hours,  by  which  the  waters 
alternately  approach  and  retire  from  the  shore  twice  a  day; 
not  exactly,  but  with  such  a  difierence  as  makes  the  period  of 
revolution  a  month.     The  third  as  the  monthly  motion  itself, 
being  no  other  than  the  restoration  of  the  daily  motion  (before 
mentioned)  to  the  same  times.    The  fourth  as  the  half-monthly 
motion,  whereby  the  tides  are  increased  more  at  the  new  and 
full  moons,  than  at  the  quarters.     The  fifth  as  the  half-yearly 
motion,  whereby  the  tides  receive  a  great  and  remarkable 
increase  at  the  equinoxes.     Now  it  is  of-  the  second,  or  great 
diurnal  motion  of  the  ocean  I  intend  principally  to  discourse  at 
present ;  only  touching  on  the  others  in  passing,  and  as  far  as 
liiey  t^nd  to  explain  this  motion.     First  therefore  with  respect 
to  the  motion  of  the  currents,  there  is  no  doubt  but  that 
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accordingly  as  the  waters  are  either  confined  by  straits^  or 
released  by  open  spaces ;  either  run  and  as  it  were  pour  down 
declivities,  or  encounter  and  run  up  acclivities;  either  glide 
smoothly  over  a  level,  or  are  disturbed  by  the  furrows  and 
inequalities  of  the  bottom ;  either  fall  in  with  other  currents 
with  which  they  mingle  and  are  carried  along,  or  are  agitated 
by  the  winds,  especially  the  anniversary  or  periodical,  which 
return  at  certain  seasons  of  the  year ;  there  is  doubt,  I  say, 
that  from  these  and  similar  causes  waters  vary  their  forces  and 
eddies  as  well  in  the  direction  and  course  as  in  the  velocity  or 
measure  of  the  motion,  and  that  thence  these  currents  are 
formed.  In  seas  therefore  the  depth  of  the  channel,  the  inter- 
vention of  submarine  rocks,  chasms,  the  windings  of  shores, 
promontories,  gulfs,  straits,  scattered  islands,  and  the  like, 
produce  many  effects,  and  drive  the  courses  and  streams  of  the 
waters  to  all  points  of  the  compass,  to  east  and  west,  as  well  as 
to  north  and  south,  according  to  the  positions  and  relative  con- 
figurations of  these  obstructions,  open  spaces  and  declivities. 
Let  therefore  this  particular  and  as  it  were  fortuitous  motion 
of  the  waters  be  set  aside,  that  it  may  not  confuse  us  in  the 
inquiry  which  we  are  pursuing.  For  it  is  not  fiur  to  deny 
the  truth  of  what  I  shall  presently  propound  with  regard  to 
the  natural  and  universal  motions  of  the  ocean,  on  the  ground 
that  this  motion  of  the  currents  is  at  variance  with  my  positions. 
For  currents  are  mere  compressions  of  water,  or  liberations 
from  compression ;  and  are  (as  I  have  siud)  particular  and 
respective  to  the  positions  of  water  and  land,  or  even  to  the 
pressure  of  the  wind.  And  this  should  be  the  more  remem- 
bered and  observed,  because  this  general  motion  of  the  ocean, 
whereof  I  am  now  treating,  is  so  mild  and  gentle,  that  it  is 
entirely  subdued  and  overpowered  by  the  force  of  the  currents, 
and  yields  to  the  impulse  and  direction  of  their  violence.  Now 
that  this  is  so,  is  principally  shown  by  the  fact,  that  the  simple 
motion  of  the  ebb  and  flow  of  the  sea  is  not  felt  in  the  middle 
of  the  sea,  especially  in  vast  and  extensive  seas,  but  only  near 
the  shores.  Therefore  no  wonder  if  (being  inferior  in  strength) 
it  is  hidden  and  as  it  were  destroyed  by  the  currents ;  except 
that  this  very  motion,  when  it  is  with  the  stream  of  the 
currents,  somewhat  assists  and  increases  their  force ;  whereas 
when  it  is  against  the  currents  it  slightly  checks  it  Dis- 
missing then  the  motion  of  the  currents,  I  go  on  to  the  four 
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constant  motions,  the  six-hourly,  the  monthly,  the  half-monthly, 
and  the  half-yearly;  whereof  the  first  alone  seems  to  move 
and  stir  the  flow  of  the  sea,  the  second  only  to  determine 
and  restore  that  motion,  and  the  two  last  to  increase  and 
strengthen  it.  For  the  ebb  and  flow  of  the  sea,  which  floods 
the  shores  to  a  certain  distance  and  then  retires  again,  varies 
both  at  different  hours  and  in  the  force  and  quantity  of  water, 
whereby  the  other  three  motions  become  visible.  This  motion 
therefore  of  ebb  and  flow  must  (as  we  propose)  be  distinctly 
and  properly  considered.  And  first  it  must  absolutely  be 
granted,  that  this  motion  concerning  which  we  are  inquiring 
be  one  of  these  two, — either  a  motion  of  rising  and  falling  of 
the  waters,  or  a  motion  of  progression.  Now  by  motion  of 
rising  and  falling  I  mean  such  motion  as  is  found  in  boiling 
water,  which  rises  up  in  the  boiler  and  then  sinks  again;  whereas 
by  progressive  motion  I  mean  such  as  is  found  in  water  carried 
in  a  basin^  which  runs  from  one  side  up  against  the  other. 
But  that  this  motion  is  not  of  the  first  kind  appears  principally 
from  this,  that  in  the  difierent  parts  of  the  world  tides  vary  in 
point  of  time ;  so  that  in  some  places  there  is  a  flow  and  in* 
crease,  when  elsewhere  there  is  an  ebb  and  decrease.  Now,  if 
waters  did  not  move  from  place  to  place  but  boiled  up  from  the 
bottom,  they  ought  to  rise  and  fall  everywhere  at  once.  For  we 
see  that  those  two  other  motions,  the  half-monthly  and  the  half- 
yearly,  act  and  operate  over  the  whole  world  at  the  same  time. 
For  the  flow  of  the  tide  is  increased  everywhere  at  the  equinox, 
not  in  some  places  at  the  equinox  and  in  others  at  the  tropics ; 
and  so  it  is  with  the  half-monthly  motion.  For  the  tide  is 
highest  at  the  new  moon  everywhere,  and  at  the  quarter 
nowhere.  In  these  two  motions  therefore  the  waters  really 
seem  plainly  to  rise  and  fall,  and  to  have,  as  it  were,  their 
apogees  and  perigees  like  the  celestial  bodies.  Now,  in  the 
ebb  and  flow  of  the  sea,  of  which  I  am  speaking,  it  is  quite  the 
contrary;  which  is  the -surest  sign  of  motion  in  progression. 
Besides,  if  the  flow  of  the  tide  be  set  down  as  a  rising,  we 
must  observe  somewhat  more  carefully  how  this  rising  is  caused. 
For  the  swelling  must  be  caused  either  by  an  increase  in  the 
quantity  of  water,  or  by  an  extension  or  rarefaction  of  the  water 
in  the  same  quantity,  or  by  a  simple  lifting  up  in  the  same 
quantity  and  the  same  body.  But  this  third  cause  is  to  be. 
absolutely  rejected.   For  if  the  water  be  lifted  up  as  it  is,  therei 
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mast  of  necesaitj  be  a  yacatim  between  the  ground  and  the 
bottom  of  the  water^  since  there  is  no  body  to  take  its  place. 
And  if  there  is  a  fresh  body  of  water,  it  most  emanate  and 
spring  from  the  earth.  But  if  it  be  only  an  extension,  that 
will  be  caused  either  by  a  solution  into  a  rarer  body,  or  by  a 
desire  of  approaching  some  other  body,  which,  as  it  were, 
summons  out  and  attracts  the  water  and  nuses  it  up.  And 
certainly  this,  whether  it  be  ebullition  or  rarefaction,  or  agree- 
ment of  the  waters  with  some  one  of  the  higher  bodies,  does 
not  appear  incredible,  if  it  be  in  a  moderate  quantity,  and  a 
tolerable  length  of  time  likewise  be  allowed  for  the  swelling 
or  increase  of  the  water  to  collect  and  rise.  Therefore  the 
excess  of  water  observable  between  the  ordinary  tide  and  the 
half-monihly  which  is  fuller,  or  even  the  half-yearly  which  is 
fullest  of  all,  —  seeing  that  it  is  not  greater  than  the  dif- 
ference between  the  flow  and  ebb,  and  has  likewise  a  long 
enough  interval  to  make  this  increase  gradually, — is  nothing 
contrary  to  reason.  But  that  so  great  a  mass  of  water  should 
burst  forthy  as  to  account  for  the  diiFerence  between  the  ebb 
and  flow ;  and  that  this  should  be  done  so  quickly,  namely, 
twice  a  day ;  as  if  the  earth,  according  to  that  foolish  conceit  of 
ApoUonius,  were  takiug  respiration,  and  breathing  out  water 
every  six  hours  and  then  taking  it  in  again ;  is  a  very  great 
difficulty.  And  let  no  one  be  influenced  by  the  trifling  experi- 
ment, that  some  wells  in  some  places  are  said  to  have  a  corre- 
spondence with  the  ebb  and  flow  of  the  sea ;  whence  one  might 
suspect  that  the  waters  inclosed  in  the  cavities  of  the  earth 
boil  up  in  a  like  manner ;  in  which  case  th^  swelling  could  not 
be  well  referred  to  the  progressive  motion  of  the  waters.  For 
the  answer  is  easy,  that  the  coming  in  of  the  tide  may  close 
up  and  fill  many  hollows  and  loose  places  of  the  eartii,  turn 
the  subterraneous  waters,  and  beat  back  the  inclosed  air; 
which  in  a  continued  succession  may  raise  up  the  waters  of 
such  wells  by  simple  protrusion.  Therefore  tiiis  does  not 
happen  in  all  wells,  nor  indeed  in  many ;  which  should  be  the 
case  if  it  were  the  nature  of  the  universal  mass  of  waters  to 
rise  and  fall  by  turns,  and  to  correspond  with  the  tide  of  the 
sea.  But  on  tiie  contrary,  it  is  so  extraordinary  as  almost  to 
be  regarded  as  a  miracle;  because  (no  doubt)  such  openings 
and  passages  extending  from  wells  to  the  sea  are  very  seldom 
found  without  some  stoppage  or  impediment.     And  it  is  not 
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Ottt  of  the  way  to  mention  what  some  bslj,  that  in  deep  mines 
near  the  sea  the  air  becomes  so  thick  on  the  flow  of  the  tide  as 
to  direaten  sniFocation ;  from  which  it  would  appear  not  that 
the  waters  boil  up  (there  being  none  seen),  but  that  the  air  is 
driven  back.  But  indeed  there  is  another  experiment  which  is 
not  to  be  despised,  but  is  of  great  weight,  and  by  all  means 
deserves  an  answer ;  namely,  that  it  has  been  found  by  careful 
observation  (not  accidentally  noticed,  but  purposely  inquired 
and  discovered)  that  the  tide  ebbs  on  the  opposite  coasts  of 
Europe  and  Florida  at  the  same  time,  and  that  it  does  not  leave 
the  coast  of  Europe  when  it  moves  to  that  of  Florida,  like 
water  stirred  in  a  basin  (which  I  spoke  of  before),  but  that  it 
plainly  rises  and  falls  on  both  coasts  at  the  same  time.  But 
the  solution  of  this  objection  will  clearly  appear  in  the  observa- 
tions I  shall  make  presently  on  the  course  and  progression  of 
the  ocean.  Now  the  sum  of  the  matter  is  this,  that  the  waters 
which  set  out  from  the  Indian  Ocean,  being  obstructed  by  the 
opposition  of  the  old  and  new  worlds,  are  driven  through  the 
Atlantic  from  south  to  north;  so  no  wonder  that  they  approach 
equally  at  the  same  time  to  both  shores,  as  waters  use  to  do 
which  are  driven  by  the  sea  into  the  mouths  and  channels  of 
rivers,  wherein  it  is  most  evident  that  the  motion  of  the 
8ea  is  progressive  with  respect  to  the  river,  and  yet  overflows 
the  opposite  shores  both  at  the  same  time.  This  however  I 
caadidly  admit,  as  my  manner  is,  and  I  would  have  men  attend 
and  remember  it ;  if  on  experience  it  be  found  that  it  is  high 
water  on  the  coasts  of  Peru  and  China  at  the  same  time  as  on 
the  above-mentioned  coasts  of  Europe  and  Florida,  my  opinion 
that  the  ebb  and  flow  of  the  sea  is  a  progressive  motion  must 
be  given  up.  For  if  it  be  high  water  at  the  same  time  on  the 
oppo»te  sliores  both  of  the  Southern  ocean  and  the  Atlantic, 
there  are  no  other  shores  left  in  the  world  where  there  can  be 
at  the  same  time  a  corresponding  ebb.  But  on  the  result  of  an 
appeal  to  experience  (to  which  I  have  submitted  the  cause)  in 
this  matter,  I  feel  tolerably  secure.  For  I  am  plainly  of  opi- 
nion that,  if  we  knew  how  the  case  stands  all  over  the  world, 
we  should  find  that  the  arrangement  is  fSur  enough,  and  that 
there  is  at  any  given  hour  an  ebb  in  some  parts  of  the  globe 
equal  to  the  flow  in  others.  Wherefore,  from  what  has  been 
said,  let  this  motion  of  ebb  and  flow  be  set  down  as  a  pro- 
gressive motion* 
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Next  comes  the  inquiry,  from  what  cause,  and  by  what  cor- 
respondence of  things  this  motion  of  the  ebb  and  flow  arises 
and  exhibits  itself?     For  all  the  greater  motions  (if  they  be 
likewise  regular  and  constant)  are  not  solitary  or  (to  use  an 
astronomical  term)  ferine^  but  have  in  the  nature  of  things 
some  with  which  they  correspond.     And  therefore  these  mo- 
tions—  botb  the  half-monthly  motion  of  increase  and   the 
monthly  motion  of  restoration — appear  to  correspond  with  the 
motion  of  the  moon;  the  half-yearly'  or  equinoctial  motion, 
with  that  of  the  sun;  and  likewise  the  risings  and  fallings  of 
the  waters  with  the  apogees  and  perigees  of  the  heavenly 
bodies.    Yet  it  will  not  immediately  follow  (and  we  would 
have  men  observe  this)  that  things  which  correspond  in  the 
course  and  periods  of  time,  or  even  in  the  manner  of  carriage, 
are  in  their  nature  subordinate,  and  the  cause  one  of  the 
other.     For  I  do  not  go  so  far  as  to  assert  that  the  motions 
of  the  moon  or  sun  are  set  down  as  the  causes  of  the  inferior 
motions  which  are  analogous  to  them,  or  that  the  sun  and  moon 
(as  is  commonly  said)  have  dominion  over  those  motions  of  the 
sea  (though  such  thoughts   easily  find   entrance   into  men's 
minds  by  reason  of  their  veneration  for  the  heavenly  bodies) ; 
indeed  in  that  very  half-monthly  motion  (if  rightly  observed)  it 
would  be  a  very  strange  and  novel  kind  of  obedience,  for  the 
tides  at  the  new  and  full  moon  to  be  affected  in  the  same  way, 
while  the  moon  is  affected  in  opposite  ways ;  and  many  other 
things  might  be  adduced  which  would  destroy  these  fancies  about 
dominations,  and  lead  us  rather  to  conclude  that  these  cor- 
respondences arise  out  of  the  universal  passions  of  matter,  and 
the  primary  combinations  of  things,  not  as  if  one  were  governed 
by  the  other,  but  that  both  emanate  from  the  same  origins  and 
fellow  causes.     Nevertheless  (however  it  be)  what  I  have  said 
remains  true,  that  nature  delights  in  correspondences,  and  scarce 
admits  anything  unique  or  solitary.     We  must  see  therefore 
with  respect  to  the  six  hours'  motion  of  the  ebb  and  flow  of  the 
sea,  with  what  other  motions  it  is  found  to  agree  and  corre- 
spond.    And  first,  we  must  inquire  respecting  the  moon,  how 
this  motion  sorts  and  combines  with  the  moon.     Now  we  do 
not  find  that  there  is  any  resemblance,  except  in  the  case  of 
the  monthly  restoration ;  for  the  six-hourly  course  (whereof  I 
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am  now  inquiring)  has  no  agreement  with  the  monthly ;  nor 
again  is  the  flow  of  the  sea  found  to  follow  any  of  the  con^ 
ditions  of  the  moon.  For  whether  the  moon  be  in  her  increase 
or  wane^  whether  under  the  earth  or  above  it,  whether  elevated 
high  or  low  above  the  horizon,  or  whether  situated  in  the 
meridian  or  elsewhere,  in  none  of  these  instances  has  the  ebb 
and  flow  of  the  sea  any  correspondence. 

Therefore  dismissing  the  moon  let  us  inquire  of  other  cor- 
respondences. Now  of  all  celestial  motions  the  diurnal  is  plainly 
the  shortest,  and  accomplished  in  the  least  time  (namely,  in  the 
space  of  twenty-four  hours).  It  is  natural  therefore  to  refer 
this  motion  whereof  we  are  inquiring  (which  is  still  shorter 
than  the  diurnal  motion  by  three  fourths)  to  that  motion  among 
the  celestial  bodies  which  is  shortest ;  but  this  does  not  press 
the  matter.  What  weighs  more  with  me,  is  that  this  motion 
is  so  distributed  as  to  correspond  to  the  divisions  of  the  diurnal 
motion ;  so  that  although  the  motion  of  the  waters  is  almost 
infinitely  slower  than  the  diurnal  motion,  it  is  yet  commen- 
surable with  it.  For  six  hours  is  a  quarter  of  the  diurnal 
motion,  and  six  hours  is  (as  I  have  said)  the  time  of  this  motion 
of  the  sea,  with  a  difierence  coinciding  with  the  measure  of  the 
moon's  motion.  Of  this  therefore  I  am  fully  persuaded,  and  take 
it  almost  for  an  oracle,  that  this  motion  is  of  the  same  kind  as 
the  diurnal  motion.  Taking  therefore  this  as  a  foundation,  I 
shall  proceed  to  inquire  of  the  rest;  and  I  judge  that  the  whole 
matter  may  be  resolved  by  three  inquiries.  First,  does  this 
diurnal  motion  confine  itself  to  the  limits  of  the  heaven,  or 
does  it  d^cend  and  reach  lower  bodies  ?  Secondly,  do  the  seas 
move  regularly  from  east  to  west  as  the  heavens  do  ?  Thirdly, 
whence  and  in  what  manner  proceeds  the  reciprocation  of  the 
tides  every  six  hours,  coinciding  with  a  fourth  part  of  the 
diurnal  motion,,  though  with  a  difference  coinciding  with  the 
motion  of  the  moon  ?  With  regard  to  the  first  inquiry,  I  judge 
that  the  motion  of  rotation  or  conversion  from  east  to  west 
is  not  properly  a  celestial  but  quite  a  cos^iical  motion ;  a  motion 
primarily  belonging  to  the  great  fluids,  and  found  from  the 
summits  of  heaven  to  the  depths  of  the  water ;  the  inclination 
being  always  the  same,  though  the  degrees  of  velocity  vary 
greatly ;  varying,  however,  in  a  regular  order,  so  that  the  swift- 
ness of  the  motion  diminishes  the  nearer  th^  bodies  approach  the 
earth.     Now  in  the  first  place  that  this  motion  is  not  termi- 
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nated  with  the  heaven^  may  be  probably  inferred  from  the  fact 
that  it  prevails  in  full  vigour  through  such  an  immeose  depth 
of  heaven  as  that  which  lies  between  the  starry  heaven  and  the 
moon  (a  space  much  larger  than  that  between  the  moon  and  the 
earth),  decreasing  regularly  all  the  way ;  whence  it  is  not  likely 
that  nature  should  throw  off  suddenly  and  at  once  a  corre^ 
spondence  of  this  kind,  which  has  been  continued  with  a  gradual 
abatement  for  such  an  immense  distance.  That  this  is  the  case 
in  celestial  bodies  is  proved  by  two  inconveniences  which  would 
otherwise  follow.  For  as  it  is  manifest  to  the  sense  that  the 
planets  perform  a  diurnal  motion,  we  mnst  necessarily,  unless 
this  motion  be.  set  down  as  natural  and  proper  to  all  planets, 
take,  refuge  either  in  the  violence  of  the  primum  mobile,  which 
is  directly  contrary  to  nature,  or  in  the  rotation  of  the  earth, 
—  a  supposition  arbitrary  enough,  as  £eu-  as  physical  reasons 
are  concerned.  In  the  heavens  therefore  the  thing  is  sa 
And  leaving  the  heavens,  this  motion  is  further  seen  most 
plainly  in  the  lower  comets,  which,  though  they  are  lower  than 
the  moon,  yet  evidently  revolve  from  east  to  west.  For  though 
they  have  their  own  solitary  and  irregular  motions,  yet  in  the 
performance  thereof  they  still  participate  in  the  motion  of  the 
ether,  and  move  in  the  same  direction.  They  do  not  commonly 
keep  within  the  tropics,  and  have  no  regular  spirals,  but  run 
out  sometimes  towards  the  poles ;  but  nevertheless  they  revolve 
in  order  from  east  to  west.  And  this  motion  of  theirs,  though 
greatly  diminished  (since  the  nearer  they  approach  to  the  earth 
the  smaller  are  the  circles  in  which  they  revolve,  and  the  slower 
is  the  motion),  still  remains  vigorous,  so  that  it  can  overcome 
great  distances  in  a  short  time.  For  these  comets  move  round 
the  whole  circumference  both  of  the  earth  and  the  lower  air 
in  the  space  of  about  four  and  twenty  hours,  with  one  or  two 
hours  over.  But  when  descending  gradually  we  come  to 
those  regions  on  which  the  earth  acts  not  only  by  a  communi- 
cation of  its  nature  and  virtue  (which  checks  and  quiets  the 
circular  motion),  but  likewise  by  a  material  infusion  of  the 
particles  of  its  substance  in  thick  vapours  and  exhalations,  this 
motion  is  immensely  deadened  and  almost  collapses ;  and  yet 
it  is  not  thereby  completely  exhausted  and  stopped,  but  re- 
mains in  a  languid  and  as  it  were  latent  state.  For  it  is  now 
acknowledged  that  in  sailing  within  the  tropics,  where  from 
the  openness  of  the  sea  the  motion  of  the  air  is  best  perceived, 
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and  where  the  air  itself  (like  the  heaven)  reyolvee  in  larger 
cirdes  and  therefore  with  greater  velocity^  there  is  found  a 
constant  and  perpetual  breeze  blowing  from  east  to  west;  so 
that  they  who  want  a  west  wind  often  seek  for  it  and  iSnd  it 
without  the  tropics.*  It  appears  therefore  that  this  motion  is 
not  extinguished  even  in  the  lowest  air ;  only  it  now  becomes 
sluggish  and  feeble ;  so  that  it  is  scarce  felt  without  the  tropics. 
And  yet  even  outside  the  tropics  here  in  Europe^  when  the 
eky  is  calm  and  dear,  there  is  observed  at  sea  a  certain  breeze 
following  the  sun,  which  is  of  the  same  kind.  And  we  may 
also  suspect  that  what  we  experience  here  in  Europe,  where 
the  east  wind  is  keen  and  drying,  whereas  on  the  other  hand 
the  west  is  genial  and  moist,  does  not  only  depend  on  this — 
that  with  us  the  former  blows  from  the  land,  the  latter  from 
the  sea;  but  likewise  on  this,  that  the  east  wind,  being  in  the 
same  direction  as  the  proper  motion  of  the  air,  stimulates  and 
irritates  that  motion,  and  thereby  dissipates  and  rarefies  the 
air.  The  west  wind,  on  the  other  hand,  blowing  conlxary  to 
the  motion  of  the  air,  turns  the  air  back  upon  itself,  and  thereby 
thickens  it.  Neither  is  that  common  observation  to  be  de- 
spised, that  the  higher  clouds  generally  move  from  east  to 
west  when  contrary  winds  are  at  the  same  time  blowing  on  the 
earth.  And  if  this  is  not  always  the  case,  the  reason,  is  that 
there  are  sometimes  contrary  winds  blowing,  some  above  and 
others  below ;  and  those  that  blow  above  (if  they  be  opposite) 
disturb  the  proper  motion  of  the  air.  And  therefore  that  this 
motion  is  not  confined  within  the  limits  of  the  heaven  is  suffi- 
ciently clear. 

Next  in  order  is  the  second  inquiry;  namely,  whether  the 
waters  move  regularly  and  naturally  from  east  to  west?  mean- 
ing by  waters  those  collections  or  masses  of  water,  which  form 
portions  of  nature  large  enough  to  have  a  correspondence 
with  the  fabric  and  structure  of  the  universe.  And  I  am 
clearly  of  opinion  that  the  same  motion  belongs  to  this  mass 
of  waters  and  exists  in  it,  but  that  it  is  slower  than  in  the 
air,  though  by  reason  of  the  grossness  of  the  body  it  is  more 
visible  and  apparent.  Out  of  many  experiments  therefore 
which  might  be  brought  to  prove  this,  I  shall  for  the  present 
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content  myself  with  three,  but  those  ample  and  eminent, 
which  demonstrate  that  this  is  the  fact  The  first  is  that 
there  is  found  a  manifest  motion  and  flow  of  waters  from  the 
Indian  Ocean  to  the  Atlantic,  and  that  swifter  and  stronger 
towards  the  Straits  of  Magellan,  where  there  is  an  outlet  to 
the  west;  and  also  a  great  motion  in  the  opposite  part  of 
the  world  from  the  German  Ocean  into  the  British  ChaimeL 
And  these  courses  of  water  manifestly  revolve  from  east  to 
west.  Wherein  it  is  to  be  especially  observed,  that  in  these 
two  places  only  the  seas  are  open  and  can  perform  a  complete 
circle ;  whereas  on  the  contrary  in  the  middle  regions  of  the 
world  they  are  cut  off  by  the  two  obstacles  of  the  Old  and  New 
World,  and  driven  (as  into  the  mouths  of  rivers)  into  the  two 
channels  of  the  Atiantic  and  Southern  Ocean,  which  stretch 
from  north  to  south,  and  therefore  do  not  interfere  with  the 
order  of  motion  from  east  to  west.  The  true  motion  therefore 
of  the  waters  is  most  properly  taken  from  these  extremities  of 
the  world  which  I  have  mentioned,  where  they  are  not  ob- 
structed, but  pass  through.  This  is  the  first  experiment.  The 
second  is  as  follows :  — 

Supposing  that  the  tide  at  the  mouth  of  the  Straits  of 
Gibraltar  comes  in  at  a  certain  hour,  it  is  plain  that  it  must 
come  in  later  at  Cape  St.  Yincent  than  at  the  Straits ;  later  at 
Cape  Finisterre  than  at  Cape  St  Vincent;  later  at  He  de  Re 
than  at  Cape  Finisterre;  later  at  Noirmoutier  (insulam  Hechas) 
than  at  He  de  B£ ;  later  at  the  mouth  of  the  English  Channel 
than  at  Noirmoutier ;  later  on  the  coast  of  Normandy  than  at 
the  entrance  of  the  Channel.  And  so  far  it  is  regular ;  but  at 
Gravelines  the  order  is  completely  changed  (and  that  with  a 
great  leap),  the  tide  coming  in  at  the  same  time  as  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar.  And  this  second  expe- 
riment I  refer  to  the  first.  For  I  conceive  (as  I  before  said) 
that  in  the  Indian  and  Northern  Oceans  the  proper  course  of 
the  water  from  east  to  west  is  open  and  perfect ;  whereas  in 
the  channels  of  the  Atiantic  and  South  Sea  it  is  straitened, 
thwarted,  and  repelled  by  the  opposition  of  land,  which  on 
both  sides  stretches  along  from  north  to  south,  and  gives  no  free 
outlet  to  the  waters,  except  towards  the  extremities.  But  this 
compulsion  of  the  waters  from  the  Indian  Sea  to  the  north,  and 
that  from  the  German  Ocean  to  the  south,  differ  immensely  in 
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extent  by  reason  of  the  different  force  and  quantity  of  the 
waters.  And  hence  all  the  Atlantic  Ocean  as  far  as  the 
ISritish  Channel  yields  to  the  force  of  the  Indian  Ocean ;  while 
only  the  upper  part^  namely  that  which  lies  towards  Denmark 
and  Norway,  yields  to  that  of  the  North  Sea.  Now  this  must 
be  so.  For  the  two  great  islands  of  the  Old  and  New  World 
are  by  shape  and  position  broad  at  the  north  and  pointed  at 
the  south ;  so  that  the  seas  towards  the  south  occupy  a  large 
space,  but  the  seas  towards  the  north  (at  the  back  of  Europe, 
Asia,  and  America)  a  small  one.  Therefore  this  great  mass 
of  waters,  which  comes  from  the  Indian  Ocean  and  is  driven 
back  into  the  Atlantic,  is  able  to  force  and  push  on  the  course 
of  the  waters  by  a  continued  succession  towards  the  British 
Channel,  which  is  a  succession  towards  the  north*  But  that 
far  smaller  portion  of  waters  which  comes  from  the  North 
Sea,  and  has  likewise  almost  a  free  outlet  in  its  own  course 
towards  the  west  at  the  back  of  America,  cannot  drive  the 
coarse  of  the  waters  towards  the  south  except  at  the  point 
I  have  mentioned,  about  the  British  Channel.  Now  it  needs 
must  be  that  between  these  opposite  motions  there  is  some 
point  where  they  meet  in  conflict,  and  where  the  order  of  the 
coming  in  of  the  tide  is  at  once  changed ;  as  we  said  happened 
about  Ghravelines,  which  is  the  point  where  the  currents  of  the 
Indian  and  Northern  Sea  meet.  And  that  there  is  a  kind  of 
eddy  from  the  contrary  tides  about  Holland  has  been  observed 
by  many,  not  only  from  the  inversion  of  the  order  of  the  hours 
of  high  water  (which  I  have  mentioned),  but  likewise  from  par- 
ticular and  visible  experiment.  But  if  this  be  so,  it  returns 
to  this;  that  it  must  needs  be  that  the  further  the  parts  and 
coasts  of  the  Atlantic  stretch  southward  and  approach  the 
Indian  Ocean,  the  earlier  does  the  flow  of  the  tide  become  in 
point  of  precedence,  inasmuch  as  it  arises  from  the  proper 
motion  of  the  Indian  Sea;  but  the  further  they  reach  to  the 
north  (up  to  the  common  point,  where  they  are  repelled  by  the 
contrary  stream  of  the  Northern  Sea),  the  later  in  subsequence. 
But  that  this  is  so,  that  experiment  of  the  progression  from 
the  Straits  of  Gibralt-ar  to  the  British  Channel  plainly  shows. 
Wherefore  I  judge  likewise  that  it  is  high  water  earlier  about 
the  coast  of  Africa  than  about  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar ;  and 
reversing  the  order,  that  it  is  earlier  about  Norway  than  about 
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Sweden;  but  this  I  have  not  ascertained  by  experiment  or 
history.     The  third  experiment  is  as  follows :  — 

Seas  shut  in  on  one  side,  which  are  called  bays,  if  they  tend 
in  their  direction  from  east  to  west,  which  is  in  correspondence 
with  the  proper  motion  of  the  waters,  have  vigorous  and  strong 
tides ;  but  if  they  tend  in  a  contrary  direction,  weak  and  im- 
perceptible ones.    For  the  Bed  Sea  has  a  very  strong  tide;  and 
the  Persian  Gulf,  which  runs  more  directiy  to  the  west,  a  still 
stronger.     But  the  Mediterranean,  which  is  the  largest  bay  in 
the  world,  with  its  parts  the  Gulfs  of  Lyons  and  Geooa^  the 
Black  Sea,  and  the  Sea  of  Marmora,  and  likewise  the  Baltic, 
which  all  turn  to  the  east,  have  hardly  any,  or  weak  ones. 
But  this  difference  is  best  displayed  in  the  parts  of  the  Medi- 
terranean, which  as  long  as  they  point  to  tiie  east  or  bend  to 
the  north  (like  those  I  mentioned  before)  are  quiet  and  without 
much  tide.    But  when  they  turn  to  the  west,  like  tiie  Adriatic, 
they  acquire  a  notable  flow.     To  which  add,  that  in  the  Me- 
diterranean what  little  ebb  tiiere  is  begins  from  the  ocean, 
whereas  the  flow  begins  from  the  opposite  side,  so  that  the 
water  rather  follows  its  course  from  the  east  than  the  pouring 
back  of  the  ocean.     These  tiiree  experiments  then  are  all  I 
shall  at  present  use  with  reference  to  the  second  inquiry. 

Yet  I  may  add  a  kind  of  proof  agreeable  to  the  things  al- 
ready spoken',  but  of  an  abstruser  nature ;  namely,  an  argument 
in  favour  of  this  motion  from  east  to  west  (which  I  have  attri- 
buted to  the  waters),  drawn  not  only  from  the  correspondence 
of  the  heavens  (whereof  I  have  already  spoken)  where  this  mo- 
tion is  in  special  power  and  vigour,  but  likewise  from  the  earth, 
where  it  seems  forthwith  to  cease ;  so  that  this  tendency  or  mo- 
tion is  truly  cosmical,  and  penetrates  everything  from  the  heights 
of  heaven  to  the  depths  of  the  earth.  For  I  understand  this 
rotation  from  east  to  west  to  take  place  (as  it  is  really  found  to 
do)  about  the  north  and  south  poles.  Now  the  diligence  of 
Gilbert  has  discovered  for  us  most  truly  that  all  earth  and 
every  nature  (which  we  call  terrestrial)  that  is  not  supple  but 
rigid,  and  as  he  himself  calls  it  robust,  has  a  direction  or  ver- 
ticity,  latent  indeed  and  yet  revealing  itself  in  many  exquisite 
experiments,  towards  north  and  south.  Which  observation  I 
nevertheless  limit  and  correct,  by  confining  the  assertion  to 
tiie  exterior  concretions  about  the  surface  of  the  earth,  and  not 
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extending  it  to  the  interior  (for  tlmt  the  earth  is  a  magnet  was 
a  notion  hastily  taken  up  from  a  verj  light  fancy ;  as  it  is  im- 
possible that  things  in  the  interior  of  the  earth  can  be  like  any 
substance  exposed  to  the  eye  of  man ;  for  with  us  all  things 
are  relaxed,  wrought  upon,  and  softened  by  the  sun  and 
heavenly  bodies,  so  that  they  cannot  correspond  with  things 
situated  in  a  place  where  such  a  power  does  not  penetrate) ;  but 
the  point  with  which  we  are  now  concerned  is  that  the  upper 
incrustations  or  concretions  of  the  earth  appear  to  correspond 
with  the  rotations  of  the  heaven,  air,  and  water,  as  far  as  con- 
sistent and  determinate  bodies  can  correspond  with  liquids  and 
fluids;  that  is,  not  that  they  revolve  upon  poles,  but  that 
they  direct  and  turn  themselves  towards  poles.  For  as  every 
revolving  orb  which  turns  on  fixed  poles  and  has  no  central  mo- 
tion partakes  in  a  way  of  both  a  movable  and  a  fixed  nature, 
so  when  by  the  solid  or  self-determining  nature  of  the  body 
the  power  .of  revolving  is  bound  up,  the  power  and  desire 
of  self-direction  stiU  remains  and  is  increased  and  united ;  so 
that  the  direction  and  verticlty  towards  the  poles  in  rigid  bo- 
dies is  the  same  thing  as  revolving  upon  the  poles  in  fluid* 

There  remains  the  third  inquiry ;  whence  and  in  what  manner 
is  that  six-hourly  reciprocation  of  the  tides  produced,  which 
coincides  with  a  quarter  of  the  diurnal  motion,  with  the  above- 
mentioned  difference  ?  To  understand  this,  suppose  the  whole 
world  to  be  covered  with  water,  as  at  the  deluge.  I  conceive 
that  the  waters,  being  now  in  a  perfect  orb,  and  no  way  ob- 
structed, would  continually  move  every  day  a  certain  distance 
from  east  to  west  (not  a  great  one  indeed,  by  reason  of  the 
wearing  out  and  weakening  of  this  motion  in  the  confines  of 
the  earth),  since  they  would  be  nowhere  obstructed  or  checked 
by  the  opposition  of  land.  Suppose,  again,  the  earth  to  be  a 
single  island,  stretching  out  lengthways  from  north  to  south,  that 
being  the  shape  and  position  which  most  checks  and  obstructs 
the  motion  from  east  to  west ;  I  conceive  that  the  waters  would 
hold  on  in  their  straight  and  natural  course  for  a  time>  but  that 
afterwards,  being  driven  back  by  that  island,  they  would  return 
in  equal  intervals ;  so  that  t^ere  would  only  be.  one  flow  and 
one  ebb  in  the  course  of  the  day,  and  about  twelve  hours  would 
be  given  to  each  of  them.     And  now  suppose  (what  is  indeed 
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the  fact)  the  earth  to  be  divided  into  two  islands^  namely^ 
the  Old  and  New  World  (for  the  southern  continent  from  its 
position  does  not  make  much  difference,  as  neither  do  Green* 
land  or  Nova  Zembla),  and  these  two  islands  to  extend  al* 
most  through  three  zones,  between  which  the  two  oceans,  the 
Atlantic  and  Southern,  flow,  but  have  no  passage  through  ex- 
cept towards  the  poles ;  I  conceive  it  must  needs  follow  that 
these  two  obstacles  will  infuse  and  communicate  the  nature  of 
a  twofold  reciprocation  to  the  whole  body  of  the  water,  and 
thence  comes  that  quarter  of  the  diurnal  motion;  for  that  the 
waters  being  checked  on  both  sides,  the  ebb  and  flow  of  the 
sea  must  come  twice  a  day,  every  six  hours,  there  being  a 
double  advance  and  likewise  a  double  repercussion.  And  if 
these  two  islands  were  extended  in  the  waters  like  cylinders  or 
columns,  with  equal  dimensions  and  straight  shores,  this  motion, 
which  now  seems  confused  and  obscured  by  reason  of  the  va- 
riety of  position  in  sea  and  land,  would  be  easily  demonstrated, 
and  would  suggest  itself  to  anybody.  Neither  likewise  is  it 
difficult  to  form  some  conjecture  of  the  degree  of  velocity  that 
may  be  reasonably  assigned  to  this  motion  of  the  waters,  and 
of  the  distance  it  performs  in  one  day.  For  if  (to  estimate 
this)  you  take  some  of  tliose  shores  which  are  least  mountainous 
or  depressed,  and  are  contiguous  to  an  open  sea,  and  if  you 
take  a  measure  of  the  distance  between  high  and  low  water 
mark,  and  if  you  multiply  this  distance  by  four  on  account  of 
the  four  tides  a  day,  and  again  double  the  product  on  account 
of  the  tides  at  the  opposite  shores  of  the  same  sea,  and  add 
something  more  on  account  of  the  height  of  coasts,  which  are 
always  somewhat  raised  above  the  level  of  the  sea;  this  cal- 
culation will  give  the  distance  which  a  globe  of  water,  if  it 
were  free  from  all  obstruction  and  always  moved  in  a  circular 
progression  round  the  earth,  would  travel ;  and  certainly  it  is 
not  a  great  one.  Now  with  respect  to  that  difierence  which 
coincides  with  the  moon's  motion,  and  makes  the  period  a 
month ;  I  conceive  it  to  be  due  to  this :  that  the  time  of  six 
hours  is  not  the  exact  measure  of  reciprocation,  as  neither 
is  the  diurnal  motion  of  any  of  the  planets  restored  exactly  in 
twenty-four  hours ;  and  that  of  the  moon  least  of  aU.  There- 
fore the  measure  of  the  ebb  and  flow  of  the  sea  is  not  a  quarter 
of  the  motion  of  the  fixed  stars,  which  is  the  motion  of 
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twentj-fouT  hours^  but  a  quarter  of  the  diurnal  modon  of 
the  moon. 

Infunctians. 

Inquire  whether  the  time  of  high  water  about  the  coast  of 
Africa  precedes  that  about  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar.  Inquire 
whether  the  time  of  high  water  about  Norway  precedes  that  of 
high  water  about  Sweden;  and  in  like  manner  whether  the 
latter  precedes  that  about  Grayelines. 

Inquire  whether  the  lime  of  high  water  on  the  coast  of 
Brazil  precedes  the  time  of  high  water  on  the  coasts  of  New 
Spain  and  Florida. 

Inquire  whether  the  time  of  high  water  on  the  coast  of 
China  is  not  the  same^  or  very  nearly  the  same^  as  the  time  of 
high  water  on  the  coast  of  Peru ;  and  ako  as  the  time  of  low 
water  on  the  coasts  of  Africa  and  Florida. 

Inquire  how  the  time  of  high  water  on  the  coast  of  Peru 
differs  from  that  of  high  water  on  the  coast  of  New  Spain^  and 
particularly  of  the  differences  in  the  hours  of  high  water  on 
the  two  shores  of  the  Isthmus  of  Darien ;  and  again  how  the 
time  of  high  water  on  the  coast  of  Peru  corresponds  to  the 
time  of  high  water  on  the  coast  of  China. 

Inquire  of  the  heights  of  the  tides  on  different  coasts^  as 
well  as  of  their  tames  and  hours.  For  though  high  tides  are 
mostly  caused  by  depressions  of  coasts,  yet  tiiey  have  some 
relation  likewise  to  the  true  motion  of  the  sea,  according  as  it 
is  with  them  or  against  them. 

Inquire  of  the  Caspian  Sea  (which  is  a  large  land-locked 
collection  of  waters,  with  no  outlet  to  the  ocean)  to  see  if  it 
has  any  ebb  and  flow,  or  of  what  nati^re  it  is;  for  my  own 
conjecture  is,  that  the  waters  of  the  Caspian  may  have  one 
tide  a  day,  but  not  two;  and  such  that  there  shall  be  low 
water  on  the  eastern  coasts  of  that  sea,  when  there  is  high 
water  on  the  western. 

Inquire  whether  the  higher  flood  tides  at  the  new  and  full 
moon,  and  likewise  at  the  equinoxes,  take  place  in  different 
parts  of  the  world  at  tiie  same  time ;  and  when  I  say  at  the 
same  time,  I  do  not  mean  the  same  hour  (for  the  hours  Vary,  as 
I  have  said,  according  to  the  progression  of  the  waters  idong 
the  shore),  but  the  same  day. 
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The  inquiry  is  not  carried  out  to  a  full  explanation  of  the 
correspondence  of  the  monthly  motion  of  the  sea  with  the 
motion  of  the  moon ;  as  to  whether  it  be  the  effect  of  subor- 
dination^ or  of  a  common  cause. 

ConneetionM. 

The  present  inquiry  is  connected  with  the  inquiry  whether 
the  earth  has  a  diurnal  motion.  For  if  the  tide  be^  as  it  were, 
the  extreme  diminution  of  the  diurnal  motion,  it  will  follow 
that  the  globe  of  the  earth  is  immovable,  or  at  least  that  it 
moves  much  slower  thasn  the  waters  themselves. 
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The  stories  told  by  the  ancients  concerning  Cupid,  or  Love, 
cannot  all  apply  to  the  same  person ;  and  indeed  they  them- 
selves make  mention  of  two  Cupids,  very  widely  differing  from 
one  another;  one  being  said-  to  be  the  oldest,  the  other  the 
youngest  of  the  gods.  It  is  of  the  elder  that  I  am  now  going 
to  speak.  They  say  then  that  this  Love  was  the  most  ancient 
of  all  the  gods,  and  therefore  of  all  things  else,  except  Chaos, 
which  they  hold  to  be  coeval  with  him.  He  is  without  any 
parent  of  his  own;  but  himself  united  with  Chaos  begat  the 
gods  and  all  things.  By  some  however  it  is  reported  that  he 
came  of  an  egg  that  was  laid  by  Nox.  Various  attributes  are 
assigned  to  him :  as  that  he  is  always  an  infant,  blind,  naked, 
winged,  and  an  archer.  But  his  principal  and  peculiar  power 
is  exercised  in  uniting  bodies;  the  keys  likewise  of  the  air, 
earth,  and  sea  were  entrusted  to  him.  Another  younger 
Cupid,  the  son  of  Venus,  is  also  spoken  of,  to  whom  die  attri- 
butes of  the  elder  are  transferred,  and  many  added  of  his  own. 
This  fable,  with  the  following  one  respecting  Coelum,  seems 
to  set  forth  in  the  small-  compass  of  a  parable  a  doctrine 
concerning  the  principles  of  things  and  the  origins  of  the 
world,  not  differing  in  much  from  the  philosophy  which  Demo- 
critus  held,  excepting  that  it  appears  to  be  somewhat  more 
severe,  sober,  and  pure.  For  the  speculations  of  that  philo- 
sopher, acute  and  diEgent  as  he  was,  could  not  rest  nor 
keep  within  bounds,  nor  put  a  sufficient  check  and  control 
over  themselves.  And  even  the  opinions  which  are  veiled  in 
the  parable,  though  somewhat  more  correct,  are  yet  no  better 
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than  such  as  proceed  from  Hie  intellect  left  to  Itself  and  not 
resting  constantly  on  experience  and  advancing  step  by  step; 
a  fault  to  which  I  suppose  the  primitive  ages  were  likewise 
subject  It  must  be  understood  however  in  the  first  place, 
that  the  things  here  brought  forward  are  drawn  and  concluded 
from  the  authority  of  human  reason  alone^  according  to  the 
belief  of  the  sense^  whose  expiring  and  failing  oracles  are 
deservedly  rejected  since  a  better  and  more  certain  light  has 
been  shed  upon  us  from  divine  revelation.  This  Chaos  then, 
which  was  contemporary  with  Cupid,  signified  the  rude  mass 
or  congregation '  of  matter.  But  matter  itself^  and  the  force 
and  nature  thereof^  the  principles  of  things  in  shorty  were 
shadowed  in  Cupid  himself.  He  is  introduced  without  a 
parent,  that  is  to  say^  without  a  cause ;  for  the  cause  is  as  the 
parent  of  the  effect ;  and  it  is  a  familiar  and  almost  continual 
figure  of  speech  to  denote  cause  and  effect  as  parent  and  child. 
Now  of  this  primary  matter  and  the  proper  virtue  and  action 
thereof  there  can  be  no  cause  in  nature  (for  we  always  except 
God),  for  nothing  was  before  it.  Therefore  there  was  no 
efficient  cause  of  it,  nor  anything  more  original  in  nature ;  con- 
sequently neither  genus  nor  form.  Wherefore  whatsoever 
this  matter  and  its  power  and  operation  be,  it  is  a  thing  posi- 
tive and  inexplicable,  and  must  be  taken  absolutely  as  it  is 
found,  and  not  to  be  judged  by  any  previous  conception.  For 
if  the  manner  could  be  known,  yet  it  cannot  be  known  by 
cause,  seeing  that  next  to  God  it  is  the  cause  of  causes,  itself 
only  without  a  cause.  For  there  is  a  true  and  certain  limit  of 
causes  in  nature ;  and  it  is  as  unskilful  and  superficial  a  part 
to  require  or  imagine  a  cause  when  we  come  to  the  ultimate 
force  and  positive  law  of  nature,  as  not  to  look  for  a  cause  in 
things  subordinate.  And  hence  Cupid  is  represented  by  the 
ancient  sages  in  the  parable  as  without  a  parent,  that  is  to  say, 
without  a  cause, — an  observation  of  no  small  significance ;  nay, 
I  know  not  whetiier  it  be  not  the  greatest  thing  of  all.  For 
nothing  has  corrupted  philosophy  so  much  as  this  seeking  after 
the  parents  of  Cupid ;  that  is,  that  philosophers  have  not  taken 
the  principles  of  things  as  they  are  found  in  nature,  and  ac- 
cepted ihem  as  a  positive  doctrine,  resting  on  the  fidth  of  ex- 
perience ;  but  they  have  rather  deduced  them  from  the  laws  of 
disputation,  the  petty  conclusions  of  logic  and  mathematics, 
common  motions,  and  such  wanderings  of  the  mind  beyond  the 
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limits  of  nature.  Therefore  a  philosopher  should  be  continually 
reminding  himself  that  Cupid  has  no  parents^  lest  his  under- 
standing turn  aside  to  unrealities;  because  the  human  mind 
runs  off  in  these  universal  conceptions,  abuses  both  itself  and 
the  nature  of  things,  and  struggling  towards  that  which  is  far 
off,  falls  back  on  that  which  is  close  at  hand.  For  since  the 
mind,  by  reason  of  its  narrowness,  is  commonly  most  moved  by 
things  of  familiar  occurrence  and  which  may  enter  and  strike 
it  directly  and  at  once,  it  comes  to  pass  that  when  it  has  ad- 
vanced to  those  things  which  are  most  universal  in  experience, 
and  yet  cannot  be  content  to  rest  in  them,  that  then,  as  if 
striving  after  things  still  more  original,  it  turns  to  those  by 
which  itself  has  been  most  affected  or  ensnared,  and  fancies 
these  to  be  more  causative  and  demonstrative  than  those  uni- 
versals  themselves. 

It  has  been  said  then  that  the  primitive  essence,  force  and 
desire  of  things  has  no  cause.  How  it  proceeded,  having 
no  cause,  is  now  to  be  considered.  Now  the  manner  is  itself 
also  very  obscure :  and  of  this  we  are  warned  by  the  parable, 
where  Cupid  is  elegantly  feigned  to  come  of  an  egg  which  was 
laid  by  Nox.  Certainly  the  divine  philosopher  declares  that 
"  God  hath  made  everything  beautiful  in  its  season,  also  he  hath 
giyen  the  world  to  their  disputes ;  yet  so  that  man  cannot  find 
out  the  work  that  God  worketh  from  the  beginning  to  the  end."  * 
For  the  summary  law  of  being  and  nature,  which  penetrates 
and  runs  through  the  vicissitudes  of  things  (the  same  which  is 
described  in  the  phrase,  *^  the  work  which  God  worketii  from 
the  beginning  to  the  end  "),  that  is,  the  force  implanted  by  God 
in  these  first  particles,  from  the  multiplication  whereof  all  the 
variety  of  things  proceeds  and  is  made  up,  is  a  thing  which  the 
thoughts  of  man  may  offer  at  but  can  hardly  take  in.  Now 
that  point  concerning  the  egg  of  Nox  bears  a  most  apt  refer- 
ence to  the  demonstrations  by  which  this  Cupid  is  brought  to 
light  For  things  concluded  by  affirmatives  may  be  considered 
as  the  offspring  of  light ;  whereas  those  concluded  by  negatives 
and  exclusions  are  extorted  and  educed  as  it  were  out  of  dark- 
ness and  night.  Now  this  Cupid  is  truly  an  egg  hatched  by 
Nox ;  for  all  the  knowledge  of  him  which  is  to  be  had  proceeds 
by  exclusions  and  negatives :  and  proof  made  by  exclusion  is  a 
kind  of  ignorance,  and  as  it  were  night,  with  regard  to  the  thing 
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included.  Whence  Democritus  excellently  affirmed  that  atoms 
or  seeds^  and  the  virtue  thereof,  were  unlike  anythmg  that 
could  fall  under  the  senses ;  but  distinguished  them  as  being  of 
a  perfectly  dark  and  hidden  nature;  saying  of  themselves^ 
'^that  they  resembled  neither  fire  nor  anything  else  that  could 
be  felt  or  touched ;" '  and  of  their  virtue,  "  that  in  the  gene- 
ration of  things  the  first  beginnings  must  needs  have  a  dark 
and  hidden  nature,  lest  something  should  rise  up  to  resist  and 
oppose  them."'  Atoms  therefore  are  neither  like  sparks  of 
fire,  nor  drops  of  water,  nor  bubbles  of  air,  nor  grains  of  dust, 
nor  particles  of  spirit  or  ether.  Neither  is  their  power  and 
form  heavy  or  light,  hot  or  cold,  dense  or  rare,  hard  or  soft, 
such  as  those  qualities  appear  in  greater  bodies;  since  these 
and  others  of  the  kind  are  results  of  composition  and  com- 
bination. And  in  like  manner  the  natural  motion  of  the  atom 
is  not  that  motion  of  descent  which  is  called  natural,  nor  the 
one  contrary  to  it  (that  of  percussion),  nor  the  motion  of  ex- 
pansion and  contraction,  nor  the  motion  of  impulse  and  connec- 
tion, nor  the  motion  of  rotation  of  the  celestial  bodies,  nor  any 
of  the  other  motions  of  large  bodies  simply.  Notwithstanding^ 
in  the  body  of  the  atom  are  the  elements  of  all  bodies,  and  in 
the  motion  and  virtue  of  the  atom  are  the  beginnings  of  all 
motions  and  virtues.  But  yet  on  this  point,  namely,  the  mo- 
tion of  the  atom  compared  with  the  motion  of  larger  bodies, 
the  philosophy  of  the  parable  seems  to  differ  from  that  of 
Democritus.  For  Democritus  is  found  to  be  not  only  at 
variance  with  the  parable,  but  inconsistent  and  almost  in  con- 
tradiction with  himself  in  that  which  he  says  fiirther  on  this 
point.  For  he  should  have  attributed  to  the  atom  a  hete- 
rogeneous motion,  as  well  as  a  heterogeneous  body  and  a 
heterogeneous  virtue;  whereas,  out  of  the  motions  of  the 
larger  bodies,  he  has  selected  two' motions;  namely,  the  de- 
scent of  heavy  things  and  the  ascent  of  light  (which  latter  he 
explained  as  the  effect  of  force  or  percussion  of  the  heavier 
driving  the  less  heavy  upwards),  and  ascribed  them  as  primitive 

>  Lucrct  L  688.  :—. 

Neque  sunt  Ignl  timulata,  neque  ulU 
Praterea  rei  quae  corpora  mittere  possit 
SensibuB,  et  nostros  ailijectu  tangere  tactus. 
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At  primordla  gignundis  in  rebus  oportet 
Naturam  clandestinam  caecamque  adbibere, 
Emineat  ne  quid,  quod  coatra  pugnet  et  ob»tet 
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motions  to  the  atom.  The  parable  on  the  contrary  preserves 
the  heterogeneity  and  exclusion  throughout,  both  in  substance 
and  motion.  But  it  further  intimates,  that  there  is  some  end 
and  limit  to  these  exclusions ;  for  Nox  does  not  sit  for  ever. 
And  certainly  it  is  the  prerogative  of  God  alone,  that  when  his 
nature  is  inquired  of  by  the  sense,  exclusions  shall  not  end  in 
affirmations.  But  here  the  case  is  different ;  and  the  result  is> 
that  after  due  exclusions  and  negations  something  is  aflSrmed 
and  determined,  and  an  egg  laid,  as  it  were,  after  a  proper 
course  of  incubation ;  and  not  only  that  Nox  lays  her  egg,  but 
that  from  this  egg  is  hatched  the  person  of  Cupid :  that  is  to 
say,  not  only  is  some  notion  of  the  thing  educed  and  extracted 
out  of  ignorance,  but  a  distinct  and  definite  notion.  With  regard 
then  to  the  kind  of  demonstrations  which  are  possible  concern- 
ing primary  matter,  tiiis  is  what  I  conceive  to  be  most  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  meaning  of  the  parable.  Let  us  now  pro- 
ceed to  Cupid  himself,  that  is,  primary  matter,  together  with 
its  properties,  which  are  surrounded  by  so  dark  a  night ;  and 
see  what  light  the  parable  throws  upon  this.  Now  I  am  well 
aware  that  opinions  of  this  kind  sound  harsh  and  almost  incre- 
dible to  tiie  senses  and  thoughts  of  men.  As  we  see  it  has  been 
tried  and  proved  in  this  very  philosophy  of  Democritus  respect- 
ing atoms,  which,  because  it  penetrated  somewhat  more  sharply 
and  deeply  into  nature  and  was  further  removed  from  common 
ideas,  was  treated  as  childish  by  the  vulgar ;  and  was  moreover 
by  the  disputes  of  other  philosophies  more  adapted  to  their 
capacity  blown  about  and  almost  extinguished.  And  yet  this 
man  was  much  admired  in  his  day ',  and  was  called  Pentathlus 
from  the  variety  of  his  knowledge,  and  by  consent  of  all  was 
esteemed  the  greatest  physical  philosopher,  so  that  he  obtained 
also  the  surname  of  Magus.  Nor  could  either  the  battles  and 
contests  of  Aristotie  (who  after  the  Ottoman  fashion  felt  inse- 
cure about  his  own  kingdom  of  philosophy  till  he  had  slain 
his  brethren ;  and  who  was  likewise  anxious,  as  appears  from 
his  own  words,  that  posterity  should  doubt  about  nothing),  or 
the  majesty  and  solemnity  of  Plato,  so  far  prevail — ^tiie  one  by 
violencej  the  otiier  by  reverence  —  as  to  obliterate  entirely  this 
philosophy  of  Democritus.  But  while  that  of  Plato  and  Aristo- 
tle was  noised  and  celebrated  in  the  schools  amid  the  din  and 
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pomp  of  profeasorsythifl  of  DemocritiiB  was  hdd  in  great  bonoiir 
with  the  wiser  sort^  and  those  who  embraced  more  doeely  the 
more  silent  and  arduous  kinds  of  specubition.  Certainly  in 
the  times  of  Boman  learning  that  of  Democritos  was  not  only 
extant  but  well  accepted ;  for  Cicero  mentions  him  everyiirhere 
in  terms  of  the  highest  praise ;  and  the  well-known  lines  of  the 
poet,  who  appears  to  have  spoken  (as  poets  commonly  do)  ac- 
cording to  the  judgment  of  his  own  time^  were  written  not  long 
after ;  wherein  he  is  quoted  as  an  instance  to  prove  that  great 
men  may  be  bom  in  heavy  climates.^  Therefore  it  was  not 
Aristotle  or  Pkto,  but  Genseric  and  Attila  and  the  barbarians, 
who  destroyed  this  philosophy.  For  at  that  time,  when  all 
human  learning  had  suffered  shipwreck,  these  planks  of  Aristo- 
telian and  Platonic  philosophy,  as  being  of  a  lighter  and  more 
inflated  substance,  were  preserved  and  came  down  to  us,  while 
the  more  solid  parts  sank  and  almost  passed  into  oblivion.  But 
to  me  the  philosophy  of  Democritus  seems  worthy  to  be  rescued 
from  neglect;  especially  as  in  most  things  it  agrees  with  ihe 
authority  of  the  earliest  ages.  First  therefore  Cupid  is  de- 
scribed as  a  person ;  and  to  him  are  attributed  infancy,  wings, 
arrows,  and  other  things  of  which  I  will  afterwards  speak  sepa- 
rately. But  in  the  mean  time  I  make  this  assumption;  that  the 
ancients  set  down  the  first  matter  (such  as  may  be  the  begin- 
ning of  things)  as  having  form  and  qualities,  not  as  abstract^  po- 
tential, and  unshapen.  And  certainly  that  despoiled  and  passive 
matter  seems  altogether  a  fiction  of  the  human  mind,  arising 
from  this,  that  to  the  human  mind  those  things  most  seem  to 
exist,  which  itself  imbibes  most  readily,  and  by  which  it  is  most 
affected.  It  follows  therefore  that  forms  (as  they  call  them) 
seem  to  exist  more  than  either  matter  or  action ;  because  the 
former  is  hidden,  the  latter  variable ;  the  former  does  not  strike 
so  strongly,  the  latter  does  not  rest  so  constantly.  These 
images  on  the  other  hand  are  thought  to  be  both  manifest 
and  constant;  so  that  the  first  and  common  matter  seems  to  be 
as  an  accessory  and  support;  and  action,  of  whatever  kind, 
to  be  merely  an  emanation  from  the  form;  and  altogether 
the  first  place  is  assigned  to  forms.     And  hence  appears  to 

'  Juv.  X,  48.  :— 

Ci:uiu  prudentU  monttnt, 
Magnos  posse  ylros,  et  migna  exempla  datiiro8» 
Vcrrecum  ia  pitria  cranwiiie  sub  mat  nucL 
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have  come  the  reign  of  forms  and  ideas  in  essences ;  with  the 
addition  (that  is  to  say)  of  a  kind  of  fantastical  matter.  All 
which  was  increased^  moreover^  by  superstition  (intemperance 
following  error) ;  and  abstract  ideas  and  their  dignities  were 
also  introduced^  with  so  much  confidence  and  majesty^  that  the 
dreamers  almost  overpowered  the  wakers.  These  things  how* 
ever  have  now  for  the  most  part  vanished;  though  an  indi- 
vidual in  our  age  has  tried^  with  more  boldness  (as  it  appears 
to  me)  than  success^  to  prop  them  up  in  their  decline  and 
resuscitate  them.  But  how  contrary  to  reason  it  is  to  lay 
down  abstract  matter  as  a  principle  is  easily  seen^  if  prejudices 
be  not  in  the  way.  For  the  actual  existence  of  separate  forms 
has  been  asserted  by  some,  of  separate  matter  by  no  one ;  not 
even  by  those  who  have  taken  it  for  a  principle ;  and  to  con- 
stitute entities  from  things  imaginary  seems  hard  and  perverse, 
and  not  consonant  with  the  inqidry  concerning  principles. 
For  the  inquiry  is  not  how  we  may  most  conveniently  embrace 
and  distinguish  the  nature  of  entities  in  our  thoughts,  but  what 
are  really  the  first  and  most  simple  entities  from  which  the 
rest  are  derived.  Now,  the  first  entity  must  exist  no  less 
really  than  the  things  derived  from  it ;  and  in  a  certain  way 
more.  For  it  is  self-subsisting,  and  other  things  subsist  by  it. 
But  the  things  which  are  said  about  this  abstract  matter 
are  not  much  better  than  if  a  man  were  to  assert  that  the 
world  and  all  things  are  made  of  categories  and  such  like 
logical  notions,  as  principles.  For  it  makes  little  difference 
whether  you  say  that  the  world  is  made  of  matter,  form,  and 
privation,  or  of  substance  and  contrary  qualities.  But  almost 
all  the  ancients,  as  Empedqcles,  Anaxagoras,  Anaximenes, 
Heraclitus,  and  Democritus,  though  in  other  respects  they 
differed  about  the  first  matter,  agreed  in  this,  that  they  set 
down  matter  as  active,  as  having  some  form,  as  dispensing  that 
form,  and  as  having  the  principle  of  motion  in  itself.  Nor 
can  any  one  think  otherwise,  unless  he  plainly  deserts  expe- 
rience. Therefore  all  these  submitted  their  minds  to  the  nature 
of  things.  Whereas  Plato  made  over  the  world  to  thoughts ; 
and  Aristotle  made  over  thoughts  to  words;  men's  studies 
even  then  tending  to  dispute  and  discourse,  and  forsaking  the 
stricter  inquiry  of  truth.  Hence  such  opinions  are  rather  to 
be  condemned  in  the  whole,  than  confuted  separately  in  the 
parts;   for  they  are  the  opinions  of  those  who  wish  to  talk 
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much,  and  know  little.  And  this  abstract  matter  is  the  matter 
of  disputation^  not  of  the  universe.  But  one  who  philosophises 
rightly  and  in  order,  should  dissect  nature  and  not  abstract 
her  (but  they  who  will  not  dissect  are  obliged  to  abstract); 
and  must  by  all  means  consider  the  first  matter  as  united  to 
the  first  form,  and  likewise  to  the  first  principle  of  motion, 
as  it  is  found.  For  the  abstraction  of  motion  also  has  begotten 
an  infinite  number  of  fancies  about  souls,  lives,  and  the  like ;  as 
if  these  were  not  satisfied  by  matter  and  form,  but  depended 
on  principles  of  their  own.  But  these  three  are  by  no  means 
to  be  separated,  only  distinguished ;  and  matter  (whatever  it 
is)  must  be  held  to  be  so  adorned,  furnished,  and  formed, 
that  all  virtue,  essence,  action,  and  natural  motion,  may  be  the 
consequence  and  emanation  thereof  Nor  need  we  fear  that 
the  result  will  be  general  torpor,  or  that  the  variety  of  things 
which  we  see  cannot  be  explained;  as  I  will  show  hereafter. 
Now  that  the  first  matter  has  some  form  is  demonstrated  in 
the  fable  by  making  Cupid  a  person:  yet  so  that  matter  as 
a  whole,  or  the  mass  of  matter,  was  once  without  form;  for 
Chaos  is  without  form ;  Cupid  is  a  person.  And  this  agrees 
well  with  Holy  Writ ;  for  it  is  not  written  that  God  in  the 
beginning  created  matter,  but  that  he  created  the  heaven  and 
the  earth. 

There  is  subjoined  likewise  some  description  of  the  state  of 
things  as  it  was  before  the  work  of  the  six  days,  wherein  dis- 
tinct mention  is  made  of  earth  and  water,  which  are  the  names 
of  forms ;  but  yet  in  the  whole  the  mass  was  still  unformed. 
But  though  Cupid  is  represented  in  the  allegory  as  a  person,  he 
is  yet  naked.  Therefore,  next  to  those  who  make  matter  abs- 
tract, they  are  most  in  error  (though  on  the  contrary  side) 
who  make  it  clothed.  I  have  slightly  touched  on  this  in 
what  has  been  already  said  of  the  demonstrations  applicable  to 
the  first  matter,  and  of  the  heterogeneous  nature  of  matter 
itself.  .  But  this  part  on  which  I  am  now  entering  is  the  proper 
place  for  treating  of  them.  We  must  see  therefore  among 
those  who  have  grounded  the  principles  of  things  in  formed 
matter,  who  they  are  who  have  attributed  a  native  and  naked 
form  to  matter,  and  who  oije  apparelled  and  clothed.  Now,  in 
all  there  are  four  different  opinions  on  this.  The  first  is  that 
of  those  who  assert  that  there  is  some  one  principle  of  things^ 
but  make  the  diversity  of  beings  to  consist  in  the  bconstant 
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and  dispensable  nature  of  that  same  principle.  The  second  is 
that  of  those  who  make  the  principle  of  things  one  in  substance, 
and  that  fixed  and  invariable ;  but  deduce  the  diversity  of  beings 
from  the  different  magnitudes^  configurations^  and  positions  of 
that  same  principle.  The  third  is  that  of  those  who  set  up 
many  principles  of  things^  and  lay  the  diversity  of  beings  to 
the  tempering  and  mixing  of  them.  The  fourth  is  that  of  those 
who  constitute  infinite,  or  at  least  numerous,  principles,  but 
make  them  specific  and  formed ;  and  these  have  no  need  of  any 
device  to  account  for  the  multiplicity  of  things;  for  they 
diversify  natxire  at  the  very  outset.  Of  these  sects  the  second 
idone  appears  to  me  to  represent  Cupid  as  he  is — native  and 
naked.  For  the  first  introduces  him  as  separated  by  a  veil, 
the  third  as  wearing  a  tunic,  and  the  fourth  as  cloaked  and 
ahnost  masked.  But  on  each  of  these  I  will  speak  a  few  words, 
for  the  better  explanation  of  the  allegory.  First  therefore  among 
those  who  have  asserted  one  principle  of  things,  I  have  found 
no  one  who  would  affirm  that  principle  to  be  the  earth.  For 
the  quiet,  sluggish,  and  inactive  nature  of  the  earth  which  sub- 
mits patiently  to  the  heaven,  fire,  and  other  things,  prevented 
such  an  assertion  from  entering  into  any  one's  mind.  Never- 
theless the  wisdom  of  the  ancients  made  Earth  to  come  next 
to  Chaos,  and  to  be  first  the  parent,  then  the  bride  of  Coelum, 
from  which  marriage  all  things  were  bom.  But  it  is  not  to 
be  therefore  understood  that  the  ancients  ever  constituted 
the  earth  the  principle  of  essence ;  but  only  the  principle,  or 
rather  origin,  of  configuration  or  system.  I  refer  this  point 
therefore  to  the  following  allegory  respecting  Coelum,  when  I 
shall  inquire  about  origins;  which  inquiry  is  posterior  to  that 
of  principles. 

Thales  asserted  Water  to  be  the  principle  of  things.^  For  he 
saw  that  matter  was  principally  dispensed  in  moisture,  and 
moisture  in  water;  and  it  seemed  proper  to  make  that  the 
principle  of  things,  in  which  the  virtues  and  powers  of  beings, 
and  especially  the  elements  of  their  generations  and  restorations, 
were  chiefly  found.  He  saw  that  the  breeding  of  animals  is  in 
moisture ;  that  the  seeds  and  kernels  of  plants  (as  long  as  they 
ore  productive  and  fresh),  are  likewise  soft  and  tender ;  that 
metals  also  melt  and  become  fluid,  and  are  as  it  were  concrete 
juices  of  the  earth,  or  rather  a  kind  of  mineral  waters ;  that  the 
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earth  itself  is  fertilised  and  revived  by  showers  or  irrigation, 
and  that  earth  and  mud  seem  nothing  else  than  the  lees  and  sedi- 
ment of  water ;  that  w  most  plainly  is  but  the  exhalation  and 
expansion  of  water ;  nay,  that  even  fire  itself  cannot  be  lighted, 
nor  kept  in  and  fed,  except  with  moisture  and  by  means  of 
moisture.  He  saw  too,  that  the  fatness  which  belongs  to 
moisture,  and  which  is  the  support  and  life  of  flame  and  fire, 
seems  a  kind  of  ripeness  and  concoction  of  the  water.  Again, 
that  the  body  and  bulk  of  water  is  distributed  throughout  the 
universe,  as  the  common  supi)ort  of  everything ;  that  the  earth 
is  encircled  by  the  ocean ;  that  there  is  a  vast  supply  of  fresh 
water  within  the  earth,  whence  come  springs  and  rivers,  which 
like  the  y&db  o£  a  body,  carry  off  water  over  the  sur&ce  and 
through  the  bowels  of  the  earth.  That  there  are  also  immense 
masses  and  collections  of  vapours  and  waters  in  the  upper 
regions; — another  universe  of  waters,  as  it  were,  for  the  repair 
and  refreshment  of  those  below,  and  indeed  of  the  ocean  itself. 
He  also  supposed  that  even  the  celestial  fires  fed  on  these  vapours 
and  waters,  inasmuch  as  they  could  neither  subsist  without 
aliment  nor  be  nourished  by  anything  else ;  ^so  that  the  con* 
figuration  of  water,  as  seen  in  its  particles  (I  mean  drops),  is 
the  same  as  the  configuration  of  the  tmiverse,  namely,  round 
and  spherical;  moreover  that  the  undulation  of  water  is  seen 
and  observed  likewise  in  air  and  flame ;  and  lastiy,  that  the 
motion  of  water  is  easy,  neither  sluggish  nor  too  rapid,  and 
that  the  generation  of  fish  and  water  animals  is  very  nume- 
rous. But  Anaximenes  selected  Air  to  be  the  one  principle 
of  things.  For  if  mass  is  to  be  regarded  in  constituting  the 
principles  of  things,  air  seems  to  occupy  by  far  the  greatest 
space  in  the  universe.  For  tmless  a  separate  vacuum  be 
allowed,  or  the  superstition  concerning  the  heterogeneity 
between  celestial  and  sublunary  bodies  be  received,  it  would 
seem  that  the  whole  extent  of  space  between  the  globe  of  ihe 
earth  and  the  bodies  of  the  heaven, — all  of  it  that  is  not  either 
star  or  meteor, — is  filled  with  an  airy  substance.  Now  the 
terrestrial  globe  is  but  as  a  point  compared  with  the  heaven 
that  surrounds  it.  But  in  the  ether  itself  how  small  a  portion 
is  studded  with  stars?  In  the  spheres  next  the  earth  each 
star  is  seen  singly;  and  in  that  furthest  from  it,  though  the 
number  of  them  is  immense,  yet  they  occupy  a  small  space  in 
comparison  to  the  distances  between  them ;  so  that  all  things 
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seem  to  float  as  it  were  in  a  vast  sea  of  air.  Nor  is  it  a  small 
portion  of  air  and  spirit  which  resides  in  waters  and  in  caviti^ 
of  the  earth ;  whence  waters  receive  their  fluidity^  and  some- 
times also  spread  and  swell ;  and  the  earth,  besides  its  porosity, 
has-  its  tremblings  and  shakings,  which  are  evident  signs  of 
confined  air  and  wind.  And  if  a  kind  of  middle  nature  be 
suited  to  principles,  as  being  susceptible  of  so  great  a  variety, 
this  seems  to  be  found  in  perfection  in  the  air.  For  air  is  as 
the  common  link  of  things,  not  only  because  it  is  everjrwhere 
present,  and  comes  in  and  occupies  vacuities,  but  much  rather 
because  it  seems  to  have  a  middle  and  indi£ferent  nature. 
For  it  is  a  body  which  receives  and  conveys  light,  opacity, 
the  tints  of  aU  colours,  and  obscurations  of  shade;  which 
likewise  distinguishes  with  the  greatest  accuracy  the  different 
impressions  and  notes  of  musical  and  (what  is  greater)  articu- 
late sounds;  which  admits  without  confusion  the  differences 
of  smells,  not  only  the  general  ones  of  sweet,  foul,  heavy, 
brisk,  and  the  like,  but  also  the  peculiar  and  specific,  as  the 
smell  of  a  rose  or  violet;  which  is  indifferently  disposed  to- 
wards the  great  and  powerful  qualities  of  heat,  cold,  moisture 
and  dryness;  in  which  watery  vapours,  fat  exhalations,  spirits 
of  salts  and  fumes  of  metals  hang  and  float;  lastly,  in  which 
the  radiations  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  and  the  closer  agree- 
ments and  disagreements  of  things  secretly  communicate  and 
dispute ;  so  that  idr  is  like  a  second  chaos,  in  which  the  seeds 
of  so  many  things  act,  wander,  endeavour,  and  experiment. 
Finally  if  you  consult  the  generative  and  vivifying  power  in 
things  as  that  which  may  lead  us  up  to  principles,  and  make 
them  manifest;  in  these  likewise  six  seems  to  play  the  princi- 
pal part ;  so  that  the  names  of  air  and  spirit  and  life  or  breath 
are  sometimes  confounded.  And  rightly ;  since  respiration  is 
as  it  were  tiie  inseparable  companion  of  the  more  advanced 
states  of  life,  (that  is,  excepting  the  first  rudiments  of  life  in 
embryos  and  eggs) ;  in  so  much  that  fiah  are  suffocated  when 
the  surface  of  the  water  is  hard  frozen.  Even  fire  itself, 
unless  it  be  animated  by  the  surrounding  air,  dies  out,  and 
seems  to  be  nothing  else  than  air  rubbed  together,  excited 
and  kindled ;  as  water,  on  the  other  hand,  seems  to  be  but  a 
congelation  and  contraction  of  air.  The  earth  also  perpetu- 
ally exhales  air,  and  has  no  need  to  pass  through  water  into 
the  form  of  air.     Heraclitus,  on  the  other  hand,  witii  more 
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acuteness  but  less  credibility^  made  Fire  to  be  the  principle  of 
things.  For  he  did  not  look  for  a  middle  nature,  which  is 
usually  the  most  vague  and  corruptible,  to  constitute  the  prin- 
ciples of  things ;  but  for  a  consummate  and  perfect  one,  such 
as  might  be  the  end  and  period  of  corruption  and  alteration. 
Now  he  saw  that  the  greatest  variety  and  confusion  was  found 
in  solid  and  consistent  bodies.  For  such  bodies  may  be  orgar 
nic,  and  like  machines,  which  from  their  very  configuration 
admit  innumerable  variations ;  such  as  are  the  bodies  of  plants 
and  animals.  And  even  those  which  are  not  organic,  are  yet  on 
minute  inspection  found  to  be  very  dissimilar.  For  how  great 
is  the  dissimilarity  between  those  parts  of  animals  which  are 
called  similar  ?  the  brain,  the  crystalline  humour,  the  white  of 
the  eye,  bone,  membrane,  cartilage,  nerve,  vein,  flesh,  fat, 
marrow,  blood,  seed,  spirit,  chyle,  and  the  like  ?  and  likewise  in 
the  parts  of  vegetables,  the  root,  bark,  stem,  leaf,  flower,  seed, 
and  the  like?  ,  Fossils  certainly  are  not  organic,  but  yet  they 
exhibit  both  a  great  mixture  in  one  species,  and  a  very  plen- 
tiful variety  compared  one  with  another.  Wherefore  this  broad, 
ample,  and  extensive  bans  of  the  diversity  of  beings,  wherdn 
so  large  an  array  of  things  displays  itself  and  comes  into  action^ 
seems  to  consist  in  the  nature  of  solidity  and  consistence.  But 
the  bodies  of  liquids  are  plainly  without  the  power  of  oiganic 
structure.  For  through  the  whole  world  of  visible  nature  there 
is  found  no  animal  or  plant  in  a  body  simply  fluid ;  and  there- 
fore this  infinite  variety  is  precluded  and  cut  off  from  the  nature 
of  liquidity.  And  yet  the  liquid  nature  has  its  variety,  and  that 
in  no  small  degree,  as  is  manifested  in  the  great  diversity  of 
melted  bodies,  juices,  distilled  liquors,  and  the  like.  Whereas 
in  airy  and  pneumatic  bodies  this  variety  is  much  more  limited, 
and  a  sort  of  promiscuous  resemblance  of  things  takes  its  place. 
Certainly  that  virtue  of  colours  and  tastes,  whereby  liquids  are 
sometimes  distinguished,  absolutely  ceases;  that  of  odours 
indeed  and  some  other  things  remains,  yet  only  transitory, 
confused,  and  separable :  so  that  as  a  general  rule,  the  nearer 
bodies  approach  to  the  nature  of  fire,  the  more  do  they  lose 
of  variety.  And  after  they  have  assumed  the  nature  of  fire, 
and  that  in  a  rectified  and  pure  state,  they  throw  off  every 
organ,  every  property,  and  every  dissimilarity;  and  nature 
seems  as  it  were  to  gather  to  a  point  in  the  vertex  of  the 
pyramid,  and  to  have  reached  the  limit  of  her  proper  action. 
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Therefore  this  kindling  or  catching  fire  Heraclitus  called  peace ; 
because  it  composed  nature  and  made  her  one ;  but  generation 
he  called  war,  because  it  multiplied  and  made  her  many.^  And 
that  'this  process  (by  which  things  flowed  and  ebbed,  like  the 
tide,  from  variety  to  unity,  and  from  unity  to  variety)  might 
be  some  way  explained,  he  maintained  that  fire  was  condensed 
and  rarefied,  yet  so  that  its  rarefaction  towards  a  fiery  nature 
was  the  direct  and  progressive  action  of  nature;  while  its 
condensation  was  a  kind  of  retrograde  action  or  failing  of  the 
same.  Both  of  these  he  considered  to  take  place  by  fate,  and 
(in  the  sum  of  things)  at  certain  periods ;  so  that  this  revolving 
world  would  some  time  or  other  be  set  on  fire,  and  afterwards 
renewed  again,  and  that  this  series  and  succession  of  conflagra- 
tion and  generation  would  go  on  for  ever.  Only  the  inflamma- 
tion and  the  extinction  were  according  to  him  (if  one  studies 
diligently  the  scanty  account  which  has  come  down  to  us  of 
the  man  and  his  opinions)  to  take  place  in  a  diflerent  order. 
Por  as  to  the  process  of  inflammation,  he  no  way  differed  from 
the  common  opinions;  that  the  progress  of  rarefaction  and 
extenuation  went  on  from  earth  to  water,  from  T^ater  to  air, 
from  air  to  fire.  But  the  way  back  was  not  by  tiie  same 
stages;  the  order  being  directiy  inverted.  For  he  affirmed 
that  fire  by  its  extinction  produces  earth,  as  its  dregs  and  soot; 
that  these  then  conceive  and  collect  moisture,  whence  proceeds 
an  overflow  of  water,  which  again  emits  and  exhales  air;  so 
that  tiie  change  from  fire  to  eartii  is  sudden,  not  gradual. 

Such  then,  or  better  tiian  these,  were  the  opinions  of  those 
who  laid  down  one  principle  of  things;  regarding  nature 
simply,  not  contentiously.  And  they  deserve  commendation 
for  giving  Cupid  but  one  garment,  which  is  the  next  degree  to 
nakedness ;  and  that  garment  too  (as  I  have  said)  like  a  veil, 
and  of  no  thicker  texture.  Now  by  tiie  garment  of  Cupid  I 
mean  some  form  attributed  to  the  primary  matter,  that  may  be 
said  to  be  substantially  homogeneous  with  the  form  of  any  of 
the  secondary  essences.  But  the  assertions  made  by  them  with 
respect  to  water,  air,  and  fire,  which  rest  on  no  very  firm 
grounds,  it  will  not  be  difficult  to  confute ;  nor  does  there 
seem  to  be  any  reason  for  discussing  them  severally,  so  I  will 
only  touch  on  them  in  general.     First  tiierefore,  in  the  inquiry 
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of  principles  these  ancient  philosophers  do  not  appear  to  Iiave 
adopted  a  very  perfect  system ;  but  what  they  did  was  only  to 
seek  out  among  apparent  and  manifest  bodies  that  which  seemed 
most  excellent^  and  set  down  that  as  the  principle  of  all  things ; 
by  right,  as  it  were,  of  its  excellence ;  not  as  being  truly  and 
really  so.  For  they  thought  that  such  a  nature  was  the  only  one 
of  which  it  could  be  said  that  it  is  what  it  seems ;  other  things 
they  thought  were  this  same  nature,  though  not  according  to  ap- 
pearance ;  so  that  they  seem  to  have  spoken  eilher  figuratively, 
or  under  the  influence  of  fiE»cination ;  the  stronger  impression 
carrying  the  rest  with  it  But  a  true  philosopher  should  look 
at  all  things  alike,  and  lay  down  those  as  the  principles  of 
things,  which  agree  as  well  with  the  smallest,  rarest,  and  most 
neglected  of  essences,  as  with  the  greatest  and  most  numerous 
and  vigorous.  For  though  we  men  most  admire  the  beings  which 
are  most  universal,  yet  the  bosom  of  nature  is  opened  to  aU. 
If  on  the  other  hand  they  hold  this  principle  of  theirs  not  by 
excellence,  but  simply,  they  seem  certainly  to  have  fallen  on  a 
harsh  figure  of  speech;  for  it  brings  it  plainly  to  a  matter  of 
equivocation,  what  they  assert  not  being  predicated  either  of 
natural  fire  or  natural  air  or  natural  water,  but  of  some 
imaginary  and  ideal  fire,  air,  &c,  which  retains  the  name,  but 
does  not  answer  the  definition.  They  seem  further  to  be 
driven  to  the  same  difiSculties  in  which  the  assertors  of  abs- 
tract matter  are  involved;  for  as  those  introduce  a  potential 
and  imaginary  matter  altogether,  so  do  these  likewise  in  port 
Moreover  they  make  matter  formed  and  actual  with  respect  to 
one  thing  (namely,  that  principle  of  theirs),  but  potential  with 
respect  to  everything  else.  Nor  does  there  seem  to  be  any 
advantage  in  this  kind  of  single  principle,  more  than  in  that  of 
abstract  matter;  except  that  it  has  something  to  ofier  to  the 
human  understanding,  whereon  the  thoughts  of  men  may  better 
fix  themselves  and  rest,  and  by  which  the  notion  of  the  prin- 
ciple itself  becomes  somewhat  fuller,  though  that  of  all  other 
things  more  abstruse  and  hard.  But  the  fact  is  that  at  that  time 
the  Predicaments  had  not  commenced  their  reign,  whereby  this 
principle  of  an  abstract  nature  might  have  sheltered  itself 
vmder  the  credit  and  protection  of  the  predicament  of  substance ; 
and  therefore  no  one  durst  feign  a  matter  quite  imaginary^ 
but  asserted  a  principle  according  to  sense ;  some  true  entity ; 
the  manner  only  of  dispensation  (for  in  that  they  used  greater 
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license)  being  ima^nary.'  For  they  do  not  discover,  nay,  do 
not  even  speculate,  by  what  appetite  or  spur,  or  by  what  rea- 
8on,  way,  or  inducement,  that  principle  of  theirs  degenerates 
from,  and  again  recovers  its  nature.  But  seeing  there  are  such 
armies  of  contraries  in  the  world,  as  of  dense  and  rare,  hot  and 
cold,  light  and  darkness,  animate  and  inanimate,  and  many 
others,  which  oppose,  deprive,  and  destroy  one  another  in  turn ; 
to  suppose  that  all  these  emanate  from  some  one  source  of  a 
material  substance,  and  yet  not  to  show  any  manner  in  which 
the  thing  can  be,  seems  but  a  confused  speculation,  and  an 
abandonmait  of  inquiry.  For  if  the  thing  itself  were  ascer- 
tained by  the  sense,  you  must  receive  it,  though  the  manner 
thereof  be  hidden ;  and  again,  if  by  force  of  reason  any  con- 
venient and  credible  manner  coidd  be  discovered,  you  must 
perhaps  give  up  appearances ;  but  you  should  by  no  means  be 
required  to  assent  to  those  things  whereof  neither  the  being  is 
manifest  by  the  sense,  nor  the  explanation  probable  by  the 
reason.  Besides,  if  there  were  but  one  principle  of  things,  it 
ought  to  have  a  visible  mark,  and  as  it  were  a  superiority  and 
predominance  in  all  things;  nor  should  anything  of  importance 
be  found  diametrically  opposite  to  that  principle.  Likewise  it 
should  hold  a  middle  position,  so  as  to  be  more  conveniently 
available  for  everything,  and  difiuse  itself  aroimd.  But  there  is 
nothing  ofthis  found  in  the  principles  of  those  philosophers,  t^or 
the  earth,  which  is  cut  off  and  excluded  from  the  honour  of  a 
principle,  seems  to  receive  and  cherish  natures  opposed  to  those 
three  principial  natures;  for  to  the  mobility  and  lucidity  of 
fire  it  opposes  rest  and  opacity ;  to  the  tenuity  and  softness  of 
ur,  in  like  manner,  it  opposes  density  and  hardness.;  and  to 
the  moistness  and  sequacity  of  water,  dryness,  rigidity,  and 
asperity;  besides,  the  earth  itself  occupies  the  central  place, 
the  rest  being  turned  out  And^  further,  if  there  were  only 
one  principle  of  things,  it  ought  to  have  a  nature  indifferently 
disposed  towards  the  generation  and  the  dissolution  of  them. 
For  it  is  as  much  the  condition  of  a  principle  that  things  should  * 
resolve  themselves  into  it,  as  that  things  should  be  produced 
from  it  But  this  is  not  the  case ;  for  of  these  bodies,  air  and 
fire  seem  unsuited  to  supply  matter  for  the  generation  of  things, 
though  ready  to  receive  their  dissolution ;  whereas  water,  on 
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the  other  hand^  is  favourable  and  good  for  generation,  but  more 
unfit  and  averse  to  dissolution  or  restoration ;  as  ^ould  be  easily 
seen  if  for  some  time  there  were  to  be  no  rain.  Moreover,  pu- 
trefaction itself  in  no  way  reduces  things  to  crude  and  pure 
water.  But  by  far  the  greatest  error  is  that  they  set  up  for  a 
principle  that  which  is  corruptible  and  mortal;  for  they  do 
no  less  when  they  introduce  such  a  prindple  as  forsakes  and 
lays  aside  its  nature  in  compositions.  *^  For  when  a  thing  shifts 
and  changes,  that  which  it  was  dies.**  ^ 

But  I  shall  have  to  make  further  use  of  this  reason  presently, 
now  that  our  discourse  has  come  down  in  order  to  the  third 
sect,  which  asserted  many  principles  of  things ;  a  sect  whidi 
seems  to  have  more  strength  on  its  side  and  certainly  has  more 
prejudice.  Therefore  I  will  not  examine  their  opinions  in 
general  or  in  common,  but  one  by  one. 

Among  those  who  have  maintained  that  there  are  many  prin- 
ciples I  shall  set  aside  those  who  hold  them  to  be  infinite ;  for 
the  point  concerning  infinity  belongs  to  the  allegory  respecting 
Ccelum.  But  among  the  ancients  Parmenides  maintained  two 
principles  of  things,  fire  and  earth,  or  heaven  and  earth.  For  he 
asserted  that  the  sun  and  stars  were  real  fire,  pure  and  limpid, 
not  degenerate  as  fire  is  with  us,  which  is  only  as  Vulcan  thrown 
down  from  heaven,  and  lamed  by  the  fall.  And  these  opinions 
of  Parmenides  Telesius  has  in  our  age  revived ;  a  man  strong 
and  well  armed  with  the  reasonings  of  the  Peripatetics  (if  they 
were  worth  anything),  which  likewise  he  has  turned  against 
themselves;  but  embarrassed  in  his  afiBrmations,  and  better 
at  pulling  down  than  at  building  up.  Of  the  discoveries  of 
Parmenides  himself  the  account  is  very  scanty  and  shadowy ; 
yet  the  foundations  of  a  similar  opinion  seem  plainly  laid  in  tlie 
book  written  by  Plutarch  on  the  **  Primal  Cold ;"  which  ap- 
pears to  have  been  derived  from  some  ancient  treatise,  at  that 
time  extant  but  now  lost  For  it  contains  not  a  few  things 
both  more  acute  and  more  sound  than  the  speculations  of  the 
author  himself  commonly  are,  and  by  these  Telesius  appears  to 
have  been  prompted  and  incited  to  take  them  up  studiously  and 
follow  them  out  strenuously  in  his  **  Commentaries  on  the  Nature 
of  Things."    Now  the  opinions  of  this  sect  are  as  follows :  That 

"  IiUcret.Ul.618.:^ 
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the  first  forms,  and  the  first  active  entities^  and  therefore  the  first 
substances,  are  heat  and  cold ;  yet  that  these  have  no  body, 
but  a  passive  and  potential  matter,  which  supplies  a  corporeal 
bulk,  and  is  equally  susceptible  of  both  natures ;  itself  without 
any  action  at  all.  That  light  is  a  sprouting  of  heat,  but  of  heat 
dissipated,  which  being  multiplied  by  collection  becomes  robust 
and  sensible.  That  darkness  in  like  manner  is  the  destitution 
and  confusion  of  the  radiating  nature  from  cold.  That  density 
and  rarity  are  but  the  textures  and,  as  it  were,  the  webs  of 
heat  and  cold ;  heat  and  cold  being  the  producers  and  operatives 
thereof;  cold  condensing  and  thickening  the  work,  heat  sepa- 
rating and  extending  it  That  from  such  textures  a  disposition 
towards  motion,  either  apt  or  averse,  is  impressed  upon  bodies; 
that  is,  prompt  and  apt  upon  rare  bodies,  sluggish  and  averse 
upon  dense.  Therefore  that  heat  by  tenuity  excites  and  cre- 
ates motion;  cold  by  dendty  checks  and  quiets  it.  Hence 
that  there  are  four  co-essential  and  conjugate  natures,  and 
those  of  two  kinds,  preserving  the  respective  order  I  have 
mentioned  (for  tiie  source  is  heat  and  cold,  the  rest  are  emana- 
tions); but  yet  always  concomitant  and  inseparable.  These 
are  heat,  lucidity,  rarity,  mobility ;  and  again,  their  four  oppo- 
sites,  cold,  opacity,  density,  immobility.  That  the  seats  and 
stages  of  tiie  first  conjugation  are  placed  in  the  heaven,  stars, 
and  especially  in  the  sun ;  of  the  second,  in  the  earth.  For 
that  the  heaven,  from  its  perfect  and  entire  heat  and  the  extreme 
extension  of  matter,  is  most  hot,  lucid,  rarefied,  and  moveable ; 
whereas  the  earth,  on  the  contrary,  from  its  entire  and  unre- 
fracted  cold,  and  tiie  extreme  contraction  of  matter,  is  most 
cold,  dark,  and  dense,  completely  immoveable,  and  exceedingly 
averse  to  motion.  That  tiie  summits  of  the  heaven  preserve 
their  nature  entire  and  inviolate,  admitting  some  diversity  among 
themselves,  but  completely  removed  from  the  violence  and 
insult  of  a  contrary  body ;  tiiat  there  is  a  like  constancy  in  the 
depths  or  innermost  parts  of  the  earth ;  and  that  it  is  only  the 
extremities,  where  contrary  bodies  approach  and  meet  together, 
which  struggle  and  suffer,  and  are  assailed  by  one  another. 
That  the  heaven  tiierefore,  in  its  whole  bulk  and  substance,  is 
hot,  and  quite  free  from  every  contrary  nature,  but  that  heat 
is  unequal ;  some  parts  being  more,  others  less  hot.  For  tiiat 
in  tiie  body  of  the  stars  heat  is  more  intense,  in  the  space 
between  them  less  so ;  moreover  that  of  the  stars  themselves^ 
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some  are  more  burning  than  others,  and  have  a  livelier  and 
more  radiant  fire ;  yet  so  that  the  contrary  nature  of  cold,  or 
any  gradation  thereof,  never  penetrates  there ;  for  that  it  admits 
a  difference  of  nature,  but  not  a  contrariety.  That  you  must 
not  however  judge  of  the  heat  or  fire  of  celestial  bodies,  which 
is  entire  and  native,  from  common  fire.  For  that  our  fire  is  out 
of  its  place,  trembling,  surrounded  with  contrary  bodies,  needy, 
dependent  for  its  preservation  on  the  fuel  given  it,  and  fugi- 
tive; whereas  in  heaven  it  is  in  its  true  position,  apart  fixim 
the  violence  of  any  contrary  body,  constant,  kept  up  by  itself 
and  similar  things,  and  performing  its  proper  operations  free 
and  undisturbed.  Also  that  the  heaven  is  bright  everywhere, 
but  with  differences  of  more  or  less.  For  that,  seeing  there  are 
among  the  known  and  numbered  stars,  some  which  are  only 
visible  in  a  clear  sky,  and  in  the  milky  way  there  are  knots 
of  small  stars  which  show  a  kind  of  whiteness  all  together, 
but  are  not  severally  distinguishable  as  bright  bodies ;  no  one 
can  doubt  but  that  there  are  many  stars  invisible  to  us ;  and 
indeed  that  the  whole  heaven  is  endued  with  light,  though 
not  with  a  splendour  so  strong  and  £Buvdarting,  nor  with  rays 
so  thick  and  close,  as  can  travel  so  great  a  distance  and  come 
to  our  view.  So  again,  that  the  whole  heaven  consists  of  a 
fine  and  rare  substance,  nothing  in  that  substance  being  crowded 
or  packed  closer  than  it  likes,  but  yet  that  in  some  parts  mat- 
ter is  more  extended,  in  others  less.  Lastly,  that  ihe  motion 
of  the  heaven  is  found  to  be  that  which  suits  the  most  moveable 
body:  namely,  the  motion  of  conversion  or  rotation.  For 
circular  motion  is  interminable,  and  for  its  own  sake.  Motion 
in  a  straight  line  is  to  an  end,  and  for  the  sake  of  something, 
and  as  it  were  to  obtain  rest  Therefore  that  the  whole 
heaven  moves  with  a  circular  motion,  and  no  part  of  it  is  free 
from  that  motion ;  but  yet  as  in  the  heat,  Ught,  and  rarity  of 
heaven  there  is  inequality,  the  same  likewise  is  observed  in  its 
motion ;  an  inequality  the  more  conspicuous  because  it  more 
invites  and  bears  hmnan  observation,  and  may  even  be  re- 
duced to  calculation.  Now,  orbicular  motion  may  differ  both  in 
velocity  and  cUrection ;  in  velocity  it  may  be  quicker  or  slower ; 
in  direction,  it  may  be  in  a  perfect  circle,  or  it  may  have  some- 
thing of  a  spiral  course,  and  not  return  exactiy  to  the  same 
spot;  for  a  spiral  line  is  made  up  of  a  straight  line  and  a  circle. 
Therefore  that  these  very  inequalities  have  place  in  the  heaven 
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— Tarietyof  velocily,  and  deviation  firom  the  point  of  return^  or 
spirality.  For  both  the  fixed  stars  and  the  planets  are  unequal 
in  their  velocity ;  and  the  planets  evidently  deviate  from  tropic 
to  tropic ;  and  the  higher  the  heavenly  bodies  are,  the  greater 
is  their  velocity,  and  the  more  spiral  their  course*  For  if  phe- 
nomena be  taken  simply  and  as  they  are  seen,  and  there  be  set 
down  one  natural  and  simple  daily  motion  in  the  heavenly 
bodies,  and  the  mathematical  propriety  of  reducing  motions  to 
perfect  circles  be  rejected,  and  spiral  lines  be  admitted,  and 
those  contrarieties  of  motions  following  the  order  from  east  to 
west  (which  they  call  the  motion  of  primitive  mobility)  and 
again  from  west  to  east  (which  they  call  the  proper  motion  of 
the  planets)  be  reduced  to  one ;  difference  of  time  in  the  return 
being  accounted  for  by  differences  of  speed,  and  difference  of 
position  with  regard  to  the  zodiac  by  spiral  lines,  it  is  plain  that 
what  I  have  said  must  come  to  pass — that  the  moon,  for  in- 
stance, which  is  the  lowest  of  the  planets,  must  proceed  both 
slowest  of  all,  and  in  the  larest  and  most  open  spirals.  Such 
then  appears  to  be  the  opinion  of  this  sect  respecting  the  nature 
of  that  portion  of  the  heaven  which  (by  reason  of  its  distance 
from  a  contrary)  is  firm  and  perpetual.  But  whether  Tele- 
sius  kept  to  the  old  limits,  and  imagined  that  such  was  the 
nature  of  everything  above  the  moon,  together  with  thQ 
moon  itself,  or  whether  he  held  that  the  hostile  force  could 
ascend  higher,  he  does  not  clearly  lay  down.  But  of  the 
earth  (which  is  the  stage  and  seat  of  the  contrary  nature)  he 
asserts  likewise,  that  the  greatest  part  is  inviolate  and  undis- 
turbed, and  that  the  heavenly  bodies  ^o  not  penetrate  thither. 
But  of  what  kind  it  is,  he  says,  need  not  be  inquired.  It 
is  enough  to  consider  it  endowed  with  these  four  natures  — 
coldness,  opacity,  density,  and  rest,  and  those  absolute  and  in 
no  degree  impaired.  Now  the  part  of  the  earth  towards  the 
surface,  being  like  a  crust  or  rind,  he  assigns  to  the  generation 
of  things ;  and  supposes  all  entities  any  way  known  to  us,  even 
the  heaviest,  hardest,  and  those  which  lie  the  deepest,  as  metals, 
stones,  the  sea,  to  consist  of  earth  in  some  degree  changed  and 
wrought  by  the  heat  of  the  heaven,  and  which  has  already  con- 
ceived some  heat,  radiation,  tenuity  and  mobility,  and  partakes 
in  short  of  an  intermediate  nature  between  the  sun  and  pure 
earth.  It  follows  therefore  that  this  pure  earth  must  be  de- 
pressed below  the  lowest  depths  of  the  sea,  the  deepest  mines^ 
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and  all  generated  bodies ;  and  that  between  this  pure  earth  and 
the  moon^  or  perhaps  higher,  there  must  be  situated  a  middle 
nature  composed  by  the  temperaments  and  refractions  of  heaven 
and  earth.     Having  thus  sufficiently  fortified  the  interior  of 
both  kingdoms,  he  gets  up  an  invasion  and  war.     For  he  sup- 
poses that  in  the  regions  lying  between  the  furthest  parts  of 
the  heaven  and  the  innermost  of  the  earth,  there  is  found  all 
tumult,  conflict,  and  perturbation,  as  we  see  in  empires  whose 
borders  are  ravaged  by  incursions  and  violence,  while  the  in- 
terior provinces  enjoy  secure  peace ;  that  such  natures  there- 
fore, with  their  concretions,  have  the  appetite  and  faculty  of 
constantly  generating,  multiplying,  and  spreading  themselves 
in  all  directions,  of  occupying  the  whole  mass  of  matter,  of 
mutually  assailing  and  invading  one  another,  of  turning  one 
another  out  from  their  proper  seats  and  settling  themselves 
therein;  and  moreover  of  perceiving  and  apprehending  the 
force  and  actions  of  another  nature  as  well  as  their  own,  and 
by  means  of  such  perception  of  shifting  and  adjusting  them- 
selves;   and  that  from  this  contest  every  variety  of  entity, 
action,  and  virtue  is  derived.     Yet  he  seems  in  some  places, 
though  hesitatingly  and  cursorily,  to  assign  to  matter  some 
quality  of  its  own;  as  first,  that  it  is  neither  increased  nor 
diminished  by  forms  and  active  entities,  but  consists  of  a  uni 
versal  sum;    secondly,  that  to  it  is  referred  the  motion  of 
gravity  or  descent ;  and  he  also  adds  something  about  the  black- 
ness of  matter.     But  this  is  set  down  plainly,  that  heat  and 
cold,  in  the  same  power  and  quantity,  remit  or  increase  their 
strength  accordingly  as   the  matter  in  which  they  exist  is 
opened  out  or  folded  up ;  since  they  fill  the  measure  of  the 
matter,  not  their  own.     But  Telesius  proceeds  to  devise  and 
explain  the  manner  in  which,  by  means  of  this  strife  and  con- 
test, so  fruitful  and  manifold  a  generation  of  beings  may  be 
induced  and  turned  out     He  begins  by  securing  the  earth, 
as  being  the  inferior  principle;   and  shows  the  reason  why 
it  has  not  been  long  ago  destroyed  and  absorbed  by  the  sun, 
nor  ever  can  be.     The  first  and  principal  point  which  he  al- 
leges is  the  immense  distance  of  the  earth  from  the  fixed  stars, 
and  its  very  great  distance  from  the  sun — a  distance  tolerably 
well  measured.     The  second  point  is  the  declination  of  ihe 
8un*s  rays  from  the  perpendicular  with  respect  to  the  different 
parts  of  the  earth;  that  is^  that  over  the  greatest  part  of  the 
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earth  the  sun  is  never  vertical^  nor  his  rays  perpendicular;  so 
that  he  never  affects  the  whole  globe  of  the  earth  with  any  re- 
markable force  of  heat.     The  third  point  is  the  obliquity  of  the 
Bun's  motion  in  passing  through  the  zodiac  with  respect  to  the 
same  parts  of  the  earth;  whence  the  heat,  whatever  be  its 
force,  is  not  continually  redoubled,  but  returns  after  long  in- 
tervals.     The  fourth  point  is  the  velocity  of  the  sun  in  its 
diurnal  motion,  performing,  as  it  does,  so  large  a  circuit  in  so 
short  a  time,  whereby  the  heat  stays  the  less,  and  is  not  sta- 
tionary for  an  instant.     The  fifth  point  is  the  continuation  of 
bodies  between  the  sun  and  the  earth,  whereby  the  heat  of  the 
sun  does  not  come  through  a  vacuum  with  its  force  entire,  but 
by  passing  through  so  many  resisting  bodies,  with  each  of 
which  it  has  to  struggle  and  dispute,  is  immensely  weakened 
and  enfeebled;  and  so  much  the  more  because  the  further  it 
goes  and  the  weaker  it  becomes,  the  more  stubborn  are  the 
bodies  it  meets,  and  most  of  all  when  it  arrives  at  the  surface 
of  the  earth,  where  there  seems  not  only  resistance,  but  a  direct 
repulsion.     But  the  process  of  mutation  laid  down  by  Telesius 
is  as  follows.     The  war  (he  holds)  is  absolutely  inexpiable  and 
internecine..    These  contrary  natures  do  not  agree  in  any  one 
point,  nor  do  they  meet  in  a  third,  excepting  in  Hyle.     There- 
fore the  one  nature  desires,  strives,  and  contends  absolutely  to 
destroy  the  other,  and  to  impress  matter  with  itself  only  and 
its  own  image ;  so  that  the  sun's  work  (as  he  says  clearly  and 
often)  is  plainly  to  turn  the  earth  into  sun,  and  vice  versa  the 
earth's  work  is  to  turn  the  sun  into  earth.     This  however  does 
not  prevent  everything  being  done  in  certain  order,  definite 
times,  and  just  measure ;  and  every  action  in  its  due  course  be- 
ginning, working,  flourishing,  languishing,  and  ceasing;  but  this 
is  not  caused  by  any  laws  of  alliance  or  concord,  but  entirely  by 
a  want  of  power ;  for  all  more  and  less  in  virtue  and  action  pro- 
ceeds not  from  the  regulation  of  the  intensive  power  (which 
desires  something  entire),  but  from  the  stroke  and  curb  of  the 
opposite  nature.     The  diversity,  multiplicity,  and  likewise  the 
perplexity  of  operation  must  certainly  proceed  from  one  of  three 
things ;  namely,  the  force  of  heat^  the  disposition  of  matter,  or 
the  manner  of  working ;  which  three  are  nevertheless  united 
together  by  a  mutual  bond,  and  are  causes  one  of  the  other. 
Heat  itself  differs  in  power,  quantity,  continuance,  mean,  and 
succession ;  succession  again  has  its  own  manifold  variations  in 
VOL.  V.  II 
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apjprrwrfiing  and  willidimwiiig,  or  in  intenmcm  and  lemiaBioii; 
in  sodden  or  gndnated  aocewon;  in  letnm  or  repetition  at 
longer  or  aborter  intervala ;  and  aoch  like  alterat]aD&  Heats 
therefore  are  fiur  the  most  ▼aried  in  dieir  force  and  natore,  ac- 
cording as  fliey  are  made  purer  or  less  pare,  with  reference  to 
the  first  fountain  thereof,  namely,  the  son.  Neither  does  all  heat 
dierish  heat,  but  when  two  heats  differ  many  d^rees  fircMn  one 
another,  either  kills  and  destroys  the  other  no  less  than  odd ; 
each  having  its  proper  actions,  and  thwarting  and  oppoong  the 
actions  of  the  other ;  so  that  Telesins  makes  lesser  heats  to  be 
as  traitors  and  deserters  towards  great  ones,  and  as  conspiring 
with  cold  Therefore  the  feeble  heat  which  creeps  in  water 
destroys  the  lively  heat  which  'nbrates  in  fire ;  and  in  like 
manner  the  pretematoral  heat  of  putrid  humours  in  the  human 
body  suffocates  and  extinguishes  Ihe  natural  heat  But  that 
quantity  of  heat  makes  a  great  difference,  is  too  manifest  to 
need  explanation.  For  one  or  two  burning  coals  are  not  so  hot 
as  a  whole  heap ;  but  the  effect  of  quantity  is  most  remarkably 
shown  in  the  multiplication  of  the  sun's  heat,  by  the  reflection 
of  the  rays ;  for  the  number  of  rays  is  doubled  by  simple  and 
multiplied  by  various  reflection.  But  to  quantity  of  heat  there 
should  be  added  also  union ;  which  is  likewise  best  shown  io 
the  oblique  and  perpendicular  direction  of  rays,  since  the  nearer 
the  direct  and  reflected  ray  coincide,  and  the  acuter  the  angle 
which  they  make  with  each  other,  the  stronger  is  the  force  of 
heat  thrown  out  Moreover  the  sun  himself  when  he  is  present 
among  the  larger  and  stronger  fires  of  the  fixed  stars,  Regulus, 
the  Dog. Star,  and  Spica,  sends  out  stronger  heats.  But  con- 
tinuance of  heat  is  most  plainly  an  operation  of  the  greatest 
importance;  as  all  natural  virtues  respect  and  observe  their 
times,  some  time  being  required  to  put  their  strength  in  action, 
and  a  good  deal  to  give  it  full  vigour.  Therefore  continuance 
of  heat  converts  an  equal  heat  into  a  progressive  and  unequal 
one,  because  both  the  preceding  and  the  subsequent  heat  are 
tmited  together ;  and  this  is  clearly  shown  in  the  heats  of 
autumn,  inasmuch  as  they  are  felt  to  be  more  burning  than  the 
heats  of  summer,  and  in  the  heats  of  summer  afternoons,  inas- 
much as  they  are  felt  to  be  more  burning  than  those  of  noon- 
day. So  also  the  weakness  of  heat  in  the  colder  countries  is 
sometimes  compensated  by  the  continuance  and  length  of  the 
days  in  summer.     But  the  power  and  efficacy  of  the  medium 
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in  conyejing  heat  is  wonderful.  For  hence  the  temperature 
of  the  seasons  is  exceedingly  varied^  so  that  with  an  unspeak- 
able changeableness  it  is  sometimes  found  to  be  chilly  in  summer 
and  sunny  in  winter ;  the  sun  meanwhile  keeping  his  course 
and  distance  constantly  and  regularly.  Crops  of  com  like- 
wise and  grapes  ripen  sooner  with  a  south  wind  and  a  cloudy 
sky.  And  every  disposition  and  excretion  of  the  heaven  in  the 
various  revolutions  of  years,  sometimes  pestilent  and  diseased, 
sometimes  healthy  and  favourable,  derives  its  cause  and  origin 
from  this ;  namely,  from  the  variation  of  the  intermediate  air, 
which  gathers  a  different  disposition  from  the  very  change  and 
alteration  of  the  seasons,  perhaps  in  a  long  series.  But  the 
succession  of  heat,  and  the  order  in  which  one  follows  another, 
as  the  reasons  of  it  are  manifold,  so  its  virtue  is  supreme.  For 
the  sun  could  not  have  generated  so  numerous  and  prolific  an 
offspring,  did  not  the  configuration  of  tiie  sun's  body  as  it  moves, 
with  respect  to  the  earth  and  tiie  parts  of  the  earth,  partake  of 
very  much  inequality  and  variation.  For  the  sun  moves  both 
in  a  circle  and  rapidly  and  obliquely,  and  changes  himself,  so 
as  to  be  botii  absent  and  present,  nearer  and  further  off,  more 
perpendicular  and  more  oblique,  returning  slowly  and  quickly, 
and  never  for  a  single  moment  is  the  heat  emanating  from  the 
sun  constant,  and  nowhere  (imless  it  be  in  tiie  tropics)  does  it 
return  at  a  short  interval ;  so  that  such  variation  of  the  gene- 
rator excellentiy  agrees  with  such  variety  of  tiie  thing  generated. 
Whereto  may  be  added  the  extreme  diversity  of  tiie  nature  of 
the  medium  or  conductor.  The  other  things  also,  which  have 
been  said  of  the  inequality  and  degrees  of  a  single  heat,  may  be 
referred  to  the  changes  and  varieties  of  succession  in  different 
heats.  Therefore  not  without  reason  did  Aristotie  attribute  the 
generation  and  corruption  of  things  to  the  oblique  course  of 
the  sun,  and  set  down  that  as  the  efficient  cause  thereof;  had 
he  not  from  his  love  of  laying  down  the  law  and  of  acting 
as  the  arbiter  of  nature,  and  of  distinguishing  and  arranging 
things  according  to  his  own  pleasure,  spoiled  a  sound  con- 
ception. For  he  should  have  assigned  generation  and  cor- 
ruption (which  is  never  merely  privative,  but  is  still  pregnant 
with  the  generation  of  something  else)  to  the  inequality  of  the 
sun's  heat  as  a  whole ;  that  is,  to  his  advance  and  retreat  both 
together ;  not  generation  to  the  advance  and  corruption  to  the 
retreat  separately ;  a  thing  which  he  did  stupidly  and  almost 
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according  to  the  vulgar  jadgment.  And  if  any  one  is  Bnrprised 
that  generation  of  things  is  attributed  to  the  sun ;  seeing  Ae 
Bun  is  asserted  and  supposed  to  be  fire,  and  fire  generates 
nothing ;  it  is  a  weak  objection.  For  that  notion  of  the  hete- 
rogeneity of  the  heats  of  the  sun  and  of  fire  is  plainly  a  dream. 
For  there  are  infinite  operations  in  which  the  action  of  the  sun 
and  of  fire  agree ;  as  in  the  ripening  of  fruits,  the  preservation 
in  cold  climates  of  tender  plants  accustomed  to  warm  skies,  the 
hatching  of  eggs,  the  clarifying  of  urine  (for  I  put  the  hedt  of 
the  sun  and  of  animals  together),  the  reviving  of  small  animals 
stiffened  with  eold,  the  raising  of  dews  and  vapours,  and  the 
like.  Nevertheless  oar  fire  is  a  bad  actor,  and  cannot  well 
imitate  or  come  near  to  the  actions  of  the  sun ;  for  the  sun's 
heat  has  three  properties,  which  conmion  fire  can  by  scarce  any 
device  represent.  First  by  reason  of  its  distance  it  is  less  in 
degree  and  gentler ;  this  however  is  a  property  which  may  in 
some  measure  be  matched ;  for  such  a  measure  of  heat  is  rather 
unknown  than  unprocurable.  Secondly  by  flowing  and  shooting 
through  so  many  and  such  different  mediums,  it  borrows  and 
obtains  a  certain  dissimilar  and  generative  force.  But  above  all, 
it  is  so  regular  in  the  inequality  with  whidi  it  increases  and 
diminishes,  advances  and  retreats,  never  succeeding  by  starts  or 
precipitately.  Which  two  latter  properties  are  almost  inimitable 
by  fire,  though  the  matter  may  be  advanced  by  a  perspicacious 
and  well-considered  industry .>  Such  then  are  the  opinions  of 
Telesius  respecting  the  diversity  of  heats* 

But  cold,  that  is,  the  contrary  principle,  and  the  distribution 
thereof,  he  scarce  mentions ;  unless  he  thought  that  in  treating 
of  the  disposition  of  matter  (to  which  I  now  proceed  in  the 
second  place)  he  had  sufficiently  provided  for  it.  Yet  thia  he 
should  not  have  done ;  seeing  that  he  held  cold  to  be  by  no 
means  the  privation  of  heat,  but  a  decidedly  active  principle ; 
a  rival  as  it  were  and  competitor  with  heat  And  what  he  saya 
concerning  the  disposition  of  matter  goes  to  show  how  matter 
suffers  and  is  worked  upon  and  converted  by  heat,  without  any 
mention  or  thought  about  cold.  Of  cold  however  (for  I  wish 
to  deal  quite  fairly  with  every  man's  opinions,  and  to  give  them 
the  benefit't>f  a  favourable  construction)  he  might  have  said 
something  of  this  kind: — That  the  immovable  and  fixed  seat 
of  cold  answers  excellently  to  the  movable  and  changeable 
structure  of  heat  ^  as  the  anvil  to  the  hammer.    For  if  both 
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principles  had  been  subject  to  variety  and  alteration  they  would 
doubtless  have  produced  hourly  and  momentary  beings.    Like- 
wise that  the  immense  regions  of  heat  (namely,  the  heavens) 
are  somewhat  balanced  by  the  comfwct  nature  of  the  earth  and 
surrounding  objects ;  since  it  is  not  space  that  is  regarded,  but 
the  quantity  of  matter  in  space.    But  for  the  nattire  of  cold 
and  its  virtues  and  proportions  it  is  fit  they  should  be  passed 
over  in  silence,  or  with  few  words ;  seeing  no  certiun  aud  well- 
approved  information  can  be  had  concerning  it  from  experience. 
For  we  have  common  fire,  as  a  kind  of  substitute  for  the  sun, 
to  manifest  the  nature  of  heat     But  for  the  cold  of  the  earth 
there  is  no  substitute  which  is  at  man's  command  and  available 
for  experimeut.     For  those  chills  and  rigours  of  cold  which  in 
winter  tame  and  in  the  coldest  countries  are  exhaled  into  the 
air  from  the  globe  and  circumference  of  the  earth  are  merely 
tepid  airs  and  baths,  compared  to  the  nature  of  the  primal  cold 
shut  up  in  the  bowels  of  the  earth ;  insomuch  that  that  cold 
whereof  men  have  perception  and  command  is  much  the  same 
as  if  they  had  no  other  heat  than  that  of  the  summer  sun  in 
hot  countries ;  which  as  compared  with  the  fire  of  a  burning 
furnace  may  be  regarded  as  coolness.     However  not  to  dwell 
longer  .on  supposititious  suggestions,  let  us  next  see  what  Tele* 
sins  sayj9  of  the  disposition  of  matter  on  which  heat  acts ;  and 
which  has  such  power  as  to  promote,  impede,  and  change  the  very 
action  of  heat^  It  falls  under  four  heads.   The  first  difference  is 
derived  from  the  preexistence  or  non-preexistence  of  heat.   The 
second,  from  the  abundance  or  paucity  of  matter.  The  third,  from 
the  degree  in  which  it  is  worked.     The  fourth,  from  the  close- 
ness or  openness  of  the  body  worked  upon.     With  regard  to  the 
first,  Tdesius  supposes  that  in  all  known  beings  there  exists 
some  latent  heat,  though  imperceptible  to  the  touch,  which 
unites  itself  to  the  new  or  supervenient  heat ;  and  which  is 
itself  moreover  excited  and  inflamed  by  this  same  foreign  heat 
to  perform  its  own  actions  in  its  proper  sphere:  of  this  he  says 
it  is  a  notable  ai^ument,  that  there  is  no   being, — neither 
metal,  nor  stone,  nor  water,  nor  sir, — which  does  not  grow 
wann  at  the  touch,  or  even  at  the  approach,  of  fire  or  a  hot 
body ;  which  would  probably  not  be  so,  were  there  not  some 
preexisting  and  latent  heat  to  prepare  the  way  for  this  new  and 
manifest  heat     Also  that  the  more  or  less  in  this  respect,  that 
IB  the  greater  or  less  readiness  to  catch  fire^  yfhich  'a  f^''^^^ 

II  3 
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in  beings,  correflponds  with  the  meaerare  of  preezislxDg  heat 
For  air  warms  with  a  little  heat,  and  such  as  in  the  body 
of  water  would  not  be  perceptible  hj  the  sense.  Water  like- 
wise warms  sooner  than  atone,  or  metal,  or  glass.  For  lliough  it 
is  true  that  some  of  these,  as  metal  or  stone,  seem  to  warm 
sooner  than  water,  that  is  onlj  on  the  surface  and  not  in  the 
inner  part  of  the  body ;  for  consistent  bodies  have  less  free 
communication  in  their  parts  than  liquids.  Therefore  the  ex- 
terior of  metal  is  warmed  sooner  than  the  exterior  of  water, 
but  the  whole  body  not  so  soon.  The  second  difference  is  l^d 
in  the  collection  and  bulk  of  matter.  For  if  this  be  close,  the 
strength  and  heat  is  more  limited,  and  by  union  more  increased 
and  intensified ;  on  the  other  hand,  if  it  be  loose,  the  strength  is 
more  dispersed,  and  by  dispersion  more  diminished  and  weak- 
ened. Therefore  the  heat  of  ignited  metals  is  stronger  than 
that  of  boiling  water,  even  than  of  flame  itself,  except  that 
flame,  by  reason  of  its  tenuity,  finds  easier  entrance.  For  the 
flame  of  coals  or  wood,  unless  it  be  excited  by  blowing,  so  that 
the  motion  may  help  to  drive  it  in  and  make  it  penetrate,  is 
not  very  furious;  nay,  some  flame  (as  the  flame  of  spirit  of 
wine,  for  instance,  especially  in  a  small  quantity  and  scatter^,) 
has  so  gentle  a  heat  that  the  hand  may  almost  bear  it.  The 
third  difference,  which  is  taken  from  the  degree  in  which 
matter  is  wrought  upon,  is  manifold;  for  he  mentions  some 
seven  degrees  of  this  working:  of  which  the  first  is  pliancy,  or 
that  disposition  of  matter  which  makes  a  body  yield  a  litde  to 
any  great  violence,  or  bear  compression,  and  especially  exten- 
sion ;  in.  a  word,  flexible  or  ductile.  The  second  is  softness, 
when  there  is  no  need  of  any  great  violence,  but  the  body 
yields  upon  the  slightest  impulse,  and  at  a  touch,  without  any 
apparent  resistance.  The  third  is  viscosity  or  tenacity,  which 
is  a  kind  of  beginning  of  fluidity.  For  a  viscous  body  seems 
at  the  touch  and  embrace  of  another  body  to  begin  to  flow  and 
continue  itself,  and  not  to  be  terminated  in  itself;  though  it  does 
not  flow  spontaneously  and  of  its  own  accord;  for  a  fluid  fol- 
lows itself,  a  viscous  body  rather  something  else.  The  fourth  is 
fluidity  itself,  where  a  body  partaking  of  an  inner  spirit  is  glad 
to  be  in  motion,  and  follows  itself,  and  is  not  easily  defined  or 
fixed.  The  fifth  is  vapour,  when  the  body  is  attenuated  into 
something  intangible,  which  likewise  gives,  flows,  undulates, 
and  trembles  with  greater  agility  and  mobility.     The  sixth  is 
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exhalaiien,  which  is  a  kind  of  vapour  more  concocted  and 
ripened,  and  prepared  for  the  reception  of  a  fiery  natare.    The 
seventh  is  air  itself;  wMch  Telesius  contends  is  actually  en- 
dowed with  a  native  heat  of  its  own,  and  that  not  small  or 
weak ;  because  even  in  the  coldest  regions  the  air  is  never  con- 
gealed or  frozen.      Likewise  j^hat  we  have  an  evident  proof 
that  the  air  in  its  own  nature  is  hot,  in  this :  that  all  air  en- 
closed, separated  from  the  universal  body  of  air,  and  left  to 
itself,  manifestly  contracts  warmth,   as  appears  in  wool  and 
fibrous  bodies.     Again,  in  close  and  confined  places  the  air, 
when  breathed,  feels  somewhat  suffocating ;  which  comes  from 
heat     And  that  the  reason  of  this  is  that  air,  when  confined, 
begins  to  exercise  its  nature,  whereas  the  open  air  out  of  doors 
is  refrigerated  by  the  cold  which  the  globe  of  the  earth  per- . 
petuaUy  emits  and  discharges.     Moreover  our  common  air  has 
some  slender  portion  of  the  qualities  of  the  heavenly  bodies ; 
since  it  contains  some  light  in  itself:  as  is  shown  by  the  sight 
of  animals,  who  can  see  at  night  and  in  dark  places.     Such 
then,  according  to  Telesius,  is  the  order  of  the  disposition  of 
matter;  in  intermediate  bodies,  that  is ;  for  the  extremes,  namely 
hard  and  rigid  bodies  on  the  one  side,  fire  itself  on  the  other, 
as  being  the  limits  of  those  lying  between,  are  not  counted. 
Bat  besides  these  simple  gradations  he  finds  a  great  diversity  in 
the  disposition  of  matter  by  reason  of  similarity  and  dissimilarity 
of  body ;  since  the  various  portions  of  matter,  which  are  com- 
pounded and  united  together  in  one  body,  may  either  be  referred 
equally  to  some  one  of  the  above-mentioned  gradations,  or  un- 
equally to  different  ones.    For  thence  arises  by  far  the  greatest 
difference  in  the  operation  of  heat.     Therefore  the  fourth  dif- 
ference necessarily  depends  on  the  nature  and  also  the  position 
of  the  body  on  which  heat  acts,  whether  it  be  dose  or  porous  and 
open.    For  when  heat  works  on  an  open  and  exposed  nature,  it 
works  in  succession  and  part  by  part,  attenuating  and  at  the 
6ame  time  drawing  out  and  separating.    But  when  it  works  in  a 
confined  and  compact  nature,  it  operates  in  the  whole  and  in  the 
mass,  without  losing  any  heat,  but  the  old  and  the  new  heat 
plainly  uniting  and  conspiring  together ;  whence  it  comes  that 
it  effects  more  powerful,  more  profound,  and  more  exquisite 
alterations  and  preparations ;  of  these  however  I  shall  presentTy 
apeak  more  when  I  come  to  the  maimer  of  preparation.  ,  Mean- 
while Telesius  labouis  hard  and  strangely  perplexes  b'mself  to 
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explain  the  manner  of  the  divorce  and  separation  of  his  primary 
connatoral  qualities^  heat^  lights  tenuity,  and  mobility,  and  the 
four  opposed  to  them,  according  as  they  take  place  in  bodies ; 
for  there  are  found  some  bodies  hot  or  excellently  prepared  for 
heat,  which  are  also  dense,  quiet,  and  dark ;  others  rare,  movable, 
bright  or  white,  yet  cold ;  and  in  like  manner  with  r^ard  to 
the  rest :  there  being  some  one  quality  existing  in  things,  with 
which  the  rest  do  not  agree ;  and  again,  others  partake  of  two 
of  these  natures,  without  the  other  two,  with  a  great  variety 
of  permutations  and  assortments.  In  which  part  Telesius 
does  not  acquit  himself  very  happily,  but  behaves  like  his 
opponents ;  who,  having  formed  their  opinion  before  they  made 
the  trial,  when  they  come  to  particulars  abuse  both  their  own 
wit  and  the  facts  of  nature,  and  miserably  mangle  and- torture 
both ;  and  yet  they  proceed  confidently  and  (if  you  believe 
themselves)  victoriously,  and  by  one  means  or  another  still  find 
enough  to  say  for  themselves.  In  the  end  however  he  gives 
up  in  despair,  and  falls  to  wishes,  intimating  that  though  both 
the  power  and  quantity  of  heat  and  the  disposition  of  matter 
may  be  grossly  and  in  sum  distinguished  and  determined,  yet 
their  exact  and  accurate  proportions,  and  their  distinct  and  as 
it  were  measured  methods,  are  placed  beyond  the  reach  of 
himian  inquiry ;  and  yet  so  that  (if  of  two  impossibles  one  can 
be  said  to  be  easier  than  another)  the  diversity  of  the  disposition 
of  matter  may  be  better  discerned  than  the  strength  and  grada- 
tions of  heat ;  and  nevertheless  that  in  these  very  things  (if  the 
fates  allow)  is  to  be  found  the  summit  and  culmination  both  of 
the  knowledge  and  the  power  of  man.  But  having  plainly  pro- 
fessed despair,  he  yet  does  not  cease  from  vows  and  prayers. 
For  his  words  are:  "Further,  what  heat  and  how  much, — 
that  is,  what  strength  and  what  amount  of  it,  —  can  turn  what 
earth  find  what  entities  into  what,  — is  a  question  not  to  be 
asked;  being  a  thing  impossible  (as  it  seems  to  me)  for  man 
to  know.  For  how  is  it  possible  to  divide,-  as  it  were,  into 
degrees  either  the  force  of  heat  or  heat  itself,  or  to  have  a 
distinct  perception  of  the  amount  and  quantity  of  matter  into 
which  it  is  infused,  and  to  assign  to  a  certain  and  determinate 
force  and  quantity  of  heat  a  certiun  quantity  and  disposition 
and  certain  actions  of  matter ;  or  on  the  other  hand,  to  a  certain 
quantity  and  certain  actions  of  matter  a  certain  and  determinate 
quantity  of  heat?  Would  that  they  who  enjoy  leisure  and  a  clearer 
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intellect,  and  who  have  the  means  of  searching  the  nature  of 
things  in  perfect  tranquillity,  may  find  this  out;  that  men 
may  not  only  understand  all  things,  but  likewise  be  masters 
of  all  I "  wherein  he  shows  himself  somewhat  honester  than  his 
adversaries  usually  are,  who  set  down  as  absolutely  unattainable 
by  art  everything  which  the  arts  that  they  themselves  have 
made  do  not  attain ;  so  that  no  art  can  be  found  guilty,  being 
itself  both  party  and  judge.  There  remains  the  method  which 
-was  mentioned  in  the  third  place,  that  of  working  upon ;  which 
Telesius  disposes  of  by  three  dogmas.  The  first  is,  what  I 
before  remarked  by  the  way,  that  we  know  of  no  concordance 
(as  in  the  doctrine  of  the  Peripatetics),  whereby  things  are 
cherished  and  conspire  as  by  agreement.  For  all  generation, 
and  therefore  all  effect  in  the  natural  body,  is  accomplished 
by  victory  and  predominance  of  one  or  other,  and  not  league 
or  compact  between  the  two.  And  this  is  no  new  thing,  as 
Aristotle  likewise  remarked  it  in  the  doctrine  of  Empedodes^; 
namely,  that  Empedocles,  although  he  had  set  down  strife  and 
friendship  as  the  efficient  principles  of  things,  yet  in  his  expla- 
nations of  causes  commonly  makes  use  of  hostility,  as  if  forr 
getful  of  the  other.  The  second  is  that  heat,  by  its  own  action, 
always  turns  being  into  moisture,  and  that  neither  dryness  has 
any  agreement  with  heat,  nor  moisture  with  cold.  For  to 
attenuate  is  the  same  as  to  moisten ;  and  what  is  rarest  is  also 
moistest;  by  moisture  understanding  that  which  yields,  divides 
into  parts,  and  restores  itself  again  most  easily,  and  is  defined 
and  fixed  with  difficulty.  All  which  qualities  exist  more  in 
flame  than  in  air,  which  is  made  by  the  Peripatetics  to  be  most 
moist  Therefore  heat  perpetually  attracts,  feeds  upon,  ex- 
tends, supplies,  and  generates  moisture ;  and  on  the  other  hand 
cold  drives  all  things  into  dryness,  concretion,  and  hardness : 
.and  here  he  holds  Aristotle  to  be  both  dull  in  observation  and 
inconsistent  with  himself,  and  imperious  and  wilful  as  i^egards 
experience,  because  he  unites  heat  with  dryness.  For  that  heat 
sometimes  dries  beings,  happens  by  accident;  that  is  to  say,  in 
a  body  dissimilar,  and  made  up  of  parts  some  grosser  and  some 
finer,  heat  attracts  and  (by  attenuation)  gives  an  outiet  to 
the  finer  part,  while  the  grosser  part  is  thereby  forced  together 
and  more  constrained;  which  grosser  part  nevertheless,  if  a 
stronger  heat  be  applied,  itself  becomes  fiuid,  as  is  shown  in 

1  AriBt  lieteor.  ill  4. 
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bricks.  For,  in  the  first  place^  a  moderate  heat  forces  the  day 
to  become  brick,  the  finer  part  having  evaporated;  but  a 
stronger  heat  melts  this  brick  substance  into  glass.  Now  these 
two  dogmas  may  be  regarded  as  confutations  of  errors;  the 
third  plainly  affirms,  and  not  only  that,  but  also  clearly  dis- 
tinguishes the  manner  of  working  and  preparation.  Thb  is 
twofold,  either  by  rejection  or  conversion;  either  of  which 
methods  is  carried  out  into  acts  according  to  the  force  of  heat 
and  disposition  of  matter.  Yet  in  this  there  seem  to  be,  as  it 
were,  two  rules ;  one,  that  when  heat  and  cold  meet  together 
in  great  quantities  and  in  regular  armies,  there  follows  an 
ejection.  For  the  beings  are  dislodged  like  armies,  and  driven 
from  their  place.  But  when  a  smaller  quantity  is  engaged 
then  there  follows  conversion ;  for  the  beings  are  destroyed  and 
rather  change  their  nature  than  their  place.  Of  this  there  is 
a  remarkable  and  noble  instance  in  the  upper  regions  of  the 
air,  which,  though  tiiey  are  situated  nearer  to  the  heat  of  heaven, 
are  yet  found  to  be  colder  than  the  confines  of  the  eartiu  For 
in  those  places  where  a  nearer  approach  is  made  to  the  seat  of 
primitive  heat,  the  heat,  collecting  itself  at  once,  drives  out 
and  thrusts  down  the  entire  force  of  cold  that  had  risen  up, 
and  prevents  its  approach.  And  it  may  be,  in  like  manner, 
that  in  the  depths  of  tiie  earth  tiie  heats  are  more  intense 
than  on  the  surface ;  for  tiiat  as  the  seat  of  primitive  cold  is 
approached,  the  cold,  exciting  itself,  drives  back  and  puts  to 
flight  the  heat  with  great  impetuosity,  and  converts  it  into 
itself.  The  otiier  rule  is,  that  in  an  open  place  there  follows 
ejection ;  in  a  confined,  conversion.  Now  this  is  wonderfully 
shown  in  close  vessels,  where  tiie  emission  of  tiie  rarefied  body 
(which  we  commonly  call  spirit)  being  prevented  and  driven 
back,  there  follow  deep  and  radical  alterations  and  fermenta- 
tions in  bodies.  But  this  in  like  manner  happens  when  a  body, 
from  the  compactness  of  its  parts,  is  itself  like  a  dose  vessel. 
Such  then  are  the  opinions  of  Telesius,  and  perhaps  also  of 
Parmenides,  concerning  the  principles  of  things,  except  that 
Telesius  has  added  sometiung  of  his  own  respecting  Uyle, 
being  led  astray  by  the  Peripatetic  notions. 

Now  what  Telesius  says  would  have  been  probable,  if  man 
were  removed  from  the  world,  and  with  him  the  mechanical 
arts  which  vex  matter,  and  the  fabric  of  the  world  were  re- 
garded aimply.     For  this  philosophy  of  his  seems  a  kind  of 
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pastoral  philosophy,  which  contemplates  the  world  placidly  and 
at  its  ease.  Of  the  system  of  the  world  he  discourses  well 
enough,  but  of  principles  most-  unskilfully.  Moreover  in  his 
system  itself  there  is  a  great  mistake ;  namely,  that  he  frames 
such  a  system  as  may  apparently  be  eternal,  without  supposing 
a  chaos,  or  any  changes  of  the  great  configuration  of  things. 
For  whatever  philosophy  it  be,  whether  the  Telesian  or  the 
Peripatetic,  or  any  other,  that  professes  a  system  so  furnished, 
balanced,  and  guarded,  that  it  may  seem  not  to  have  come 
from  chaos,  it  is  a  philosophy  of  little  value,  and  conceived 
in  the  narrowness  of  the  human  breast  For  by  one  who 
philosophises  according  to  the  sense  alone,  the  eternity  of 
matter  is  asserted,  the  eternity  of  the  world  (such  as  we  now 
see  it)  is  denied;  and  this  was  the  conclusion  both  of  the 
primitive  wisdom,  and  of  Mm  who  comes  nearest  to  it,  Demo- 
critus.  The  same  thing  is  testified  by  Sacred  Writ ;  the  prin- 
cipal difference  being,  that  the  latter  represents  matter  also  as 
proceeding  from  God ;  the  former,  as  self-existing.  For  there 
seem  to  be  three  things  with  regard  to  this  subject  which  we 
know  by  faith.  First,  that  matter  was  created  from  nothing. 
Secondly,  that  the  development  of  a  system  was  by  the  word  of 
Omnipotence ;  and  not  that  matter  developed  itself  out  of  chaos 
into  the  present  configuration.  Thirdly,  that  this  configuration 
(before  the  fall)  was  the  best  of  which  matter  (as  it  had  been 
created)  was  susceptible.  These  however  were  doctrines  to 
which  those  philosophies  could  not  rise.  Creation  out  of  no- 
thing they  cannot  endure ;  the  existing  configuration  of  the 
world  they  suppose  to  have  grown  out  of  many  indirect  and 
circuitous  processes,  and  many  attempts  and  efibrts  of  matter : 
and  as  for  its  being  the  best  possible,  they  do  not  trouble 
themselves  about  that,  seeing  they  maintain  it  to  be  perishable 
and  variable.  In  these  points  therefore  we  must  rest  upon 
faith  and  the  firmaments  of  faith.  But  whether  it  would  have 
been  possible  for  this  created  matter,  in  a  long  course  of  ages, 
by  the  force  which  was  given  to  it,  to  have  gathered  and 
shaped  itself  into  that  perfect  configuration  (as  it  did  at  once 
without  any  rounding  about  at  the  word  of  command),  is  a. 
question  perhaps  not  to  be  asked.  For  the  anticipation  of  time 
is  as  much  a  miracle,  and  belongs  to  the  same  omnipotence  as 
the  formation  of  being.  Now  the  Divine  nature  scenes  to  have 
chosen  to  manifest  itself  by  both  these  emanations  of  onmipo- 
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tence>  by  operating  omnipotently,  first  on  being  and  matter  in 
the  creation  of  something  oat  of  nothing ;  secondly  on  motion 
and  time  in  anticipating  the  order  of  nature  and  accelerating 
the  process  of  being.     But  these  things  belong  to  the  allegory 
of  Codimi,  where  I  will  discuss  more  fully  what  I  now  briefly 
glance  at.    Let  us  proceed  then  to  the  principles  of  Telesius. 
And  would  that  this  were  but  agreed  on  for  once  by  all,  that 
beings  are  not  to  be  made  out  of  things  which  have  no  being; 
nor  principles  out  of  what  are  not  principles;  and  that  a  mani- 
fest contradiction  is  not  to  be  admitted.     Now  an  abstract 
principle  is  not  a  being ;  and  again,*  a  mortal  being  is  not  a 
principle;  so  that  a  necessity  plainly  inevitable  drives  men's 
thoughts  (if  they  would  be  consistent)  to  the  atom;  which  is  a 
true  being,  having  matter,  form,  dimension,  place,  resistance, 
appetite,  motion,  and  emanations;  which  likewise,  amid  the 
destruction  of  all  natural  bodies,  remains  unshaken  and  etemaL 
For  seeing  the  corruptions  of  the  greater  bodies  are  so  many 
and  various,  it  must  needs  be  that  that  which  remains  as  the 
centre  immutable  should  be  either  something  potential  or  in- 
finitely small     But  it  is  not  potential;  for  the  original  poten- 
tiality cannot  be  like  other  potentialities,  which  are  one  thing 
actually  and  another  potentially.     But  it  must  necessarily  be 
something  entirely  abstract,  since  it  refuses  all  act  and  contains 
all  pow^r.     It  remains  therefore  that  this  immutable  thing 
must  be  infinitely  small;  unless  indeed  it  be  asserted  that  there 
are  no  principles  at  all,  but  that  one  thing  is  as  a  principle  to 
another;  that  the  law  and  order  of  change  are  things  constant 
and  eternal,  but  essence  itself  inconstant  and  mutable.    And  it 
would  be  better  to  affirm  directly  something  of  this  kind  than, 
from  a  desire  to  maintain  some  eternal  principle,  to  fall  into 
the  greater  inconvenience  of  making  that  principle  imaginary. 
For  the  former  method  seems  to  have  some  issue;  namely, 
that  things  change  in  a  circle ;  whereas  this  would  have  none 
at  all,  which  regards  as  beings  things  that  are  merely  notional 
and  instruments  of  the  mind.     And  yet  that  this  is  no  way  the 
case,  shall  be  shown  hereafter.     Telesius  however  chose  Hyle^ 
which,  though  the  offspring  of  a  later  age,  he  transferred  into 
the  philosophy  of  Parmenides.     But  he  institutes  a  strange 
and  altogether  unequal  contest  between  his  active  principles, 
unequal  both  in  numbers  and  the  method  of  fighting.     For  as 
to  numbers,  the  earth  with  him  is  single,  while  the  heaven  has 
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a  great  anny ;  the  earth  likewise  is  ahnost  like  a  pointy  whereas 
the  space  and  region  of  the  heaven  are  immense.  Nor  can  this 
inconvenience  be  removed  by  the  assertion  that  the  earth  and 
its  connaturals  are  of  a  matter  most  compact,  whereas  the 
heavens  and  the  ethereal  bodies  are  of  a  matter  most  spread 
out.  For  though  this  certainly  makes  a  considerable  differ- 
ence,  yet  it  by  no  means  equalises  the  forces,  not  by  a  wide 
interval.  But  the -strength  of  Telenus's  doctrine  depends 
principally  upon  the  possibility  of  assigning,  as  it  were,  an 
equal  portion  of  Hyle  (equal  in  quantity,  not  in  bulk)  to  each 
of  the  active  principles ;  so  that  things  may  last,  and  a  system 
be  constituted  and  established.  For  whoever,  agreeing  with 
Telesius  in  other  respects,  shall  admit  the  superabundance  of 
Hyle  in  one  principle  as  compared  with  the  other,  especially  in 
so  great  an  excess,  will  find  himself  in  a  difficulty,  and  will  not 
be  able  to  make  it  out.  Therefore  in  the  dialogue  of  Plutarch 
respecting  the  face  in  the  moon's  orb,  this  consideration  is 
wisely  proposed,  that  it  is  not  probable  that  in  the  dispersion  of 
matter  nature  enclosed  every  compact  body  in  the  globe  of  the 
earth  alone,  when  there  were  so  many  globes  of  stars  revolv- 
ing. But  Gilbert  has  indulged  this  thought  to  such  excess, 
as  to  assert  that  not  only  the  earth  and  moon,  but  many  other 
solid  and  opaque  globes  are  scattered  amid  the  shining  globes 
throughout  the  expanse  of  heaven.  ^  Nay,  the  Peripatetics 
themselves,  when  they  had  set  down  the  heavenly  bodies  as 
eternal  in  their  own  stat«,  and  sublunary  bodies  as  eternal  by 
succession  and  renovation,  were  not  confident  of  being  able  to 
maintain  that  doctrine  without  assigning  as  it  were  equal 
portions  of  mattei*  to  the  elements.  For  this  is  what  they  are 
thinking  of  in  that  dream  of  theirs  about  the  tenfold  proportion 
of  tii0  ambient  to  the  interior  element  Nor  do  I  adduce  these 
things  because  none  of  them  please  me,  but  to  show  that  it  is  an 
inconceivable  thing  and  a  thought  altogether  ill-measured,  to 
set  down  the  earth  as  the  contrary  active  principle  to  heaven, 
which  Telesius  did.  And  the  supposition  becomes  much  harder, 
if,  besides  the  difference  in  quantity  between  heaven  and 
earth,  a  man  shall  consider  the  difference  in  virtue  and  act 
For  the  conditions  of  battle  are  entirely  destroyed  if  the  wea- 
pons on  one  side  take  effect,  and  on  the  other  do  not  reach 
their  distance,  but  fall  short     Now,  it  is  certain  that  the  sun's 
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force  reaches  the  earth;  but  who  will  undertake  to  say  that 
the  earth's  force  reaches  the  sun  ?  For  of  all  the  virtues  which 
nature  produces,  that  of  light  and  shade  is  emitted  furthest, 
and  spreads  round  in  the  widest  drcle.  But  the  shade  of  the 
earth  stops  on  this  side  of  the  sun,  whereas  the  light  of  the 
sun,  if  the  earth  were  transparent,  would  strike  quite  through 
the  globe  of  the  earth.  Heat  and  cold  again  (of  which  we  are 
now  speaking)  are  never  found  to  cany  their  virtue  so  far  as 
light  and  shade.  Therefore  if  the  shade  of  the  earth  does  not 
reach  the  sun,  much  less  is  it  probable  that  the  cold  of  the 
earth  reaches  thither.  If  it  be  the  case  that  the  sun  and  heat 
act  on  certain  intermediate  bodies  to  which  the  virtue  of  the 
contrary  principle  does  not  ascend,  and  where  it  does  not  in 
any  way  interfere  with  their  action,  it  must  needs  be  that  they 
(the  sun,  I  say,  and  heat)  first  occupy  all  bodies  near  them, 
and  then  take  in  those  also  which  are  further  off,  tiU  it  would  end 
in  the  conflagration  of  Heraclitus,  the  solar  and  celestial  nature 
gradually  descending,  and  approaclung  nearer  to  the  earth  and 
its  confines.  Nor  does  it  well  agree  with  the  supposition^ — 
diat  this  power  of  imposing  and  multiplying  its  nature  and 
converting  other  things  into  itself,  which  Telesius  attributes  to 
principles,  does  not  operate  on  similar  things  equally  or  more 
than  on  contraries;  in  which  case  the  heaven  should  now  be 
of  a  white  heat,  and  the  stars  united  with  one  another.  But 
to  come  closer,  it  seems  there  are  four  demonstrations  to  be 
proposed,  by  any  one  of  which,  much  more  by  all  together, 
Telesius's  philosophy  respecting  principles  may  be  pulled  to 
pieces  and  destroyed.  Of  these  the  first  is,  that  there  are 
found  in  nature  certain  actions  and  effects,  even  among  the 
most  powerful  and  universal,  which  can  in  no  way  be  referred 
to  heat  and  cold.  The  second  is,  that  there  are  found  some 
natures,  of  which  heat  and  cold  are  the  effects  and  conse- 
quences ;  and  that  not  by  the  excitation  of  preexisting  heat,  or 
the  application  of  an  adventitious  heat,  but  in  which  heat  and 
cold,  in  their  original  essence,  are  imjdanted  and  generated. 
Therefore  the  condition  of  a  principle  fails  here  in  both  ways ; 
as  there  is  both  something  that  does  not  proceed  firom  them, 
and  they  themselves  proceed  from  something.  The  third  is, 
that  even  those  things  which  derive  their  ori^n  from  heat  and 
cold  (which  certainly  are  very  many)  yet  proceed  from  them 
as  from  their  efficient  and  instrument,  not  as  firom  their  proper 
and  intimate  cause.    The  last  is,  that  this  coordination  of  four 
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connatural  bodies  is  altogether  disordered  and  confiised.  I 
will  speak  therefore  on  each  of  these  points  separately.  And 
to  some  it  may  perhaps  seem  scarce  worth  while  to  l^e  such 
pains  in  refuting  the  philosophy  of  Telesius,  a  philosophy  not 
much  spoken  of  or  received.  But  I  do^not  stand  upon  such 
points  of  dignity.  For  of  Telesius  himself  I  have  a  good 
opinion^  and  acknowledge  him  as  a  lover  of  truths  useful  to  the 
sciences^  the  reformer  of  certain  opinions^  and  the  first  of  the 
modems;  at  the  same  time  it  is  not  as  Telesius  that  I  have 
to  do  with  him,  but  as  the  restorer  of  the  philosophy  of  Par- 
menides,  to  whom  much  respect  is  due.  But  my  principal 
reason  for  being  more  full  in  this  part  is  that  in  dealing 
with  him  who  comes  first,  I  take  occasion  to  discuss  many 
questions  which  may  be  transferred  to  the  refutation  of  other 
sects,  of  which  I  shall  have  to  treat  hereafter ;  that  I  may  not 
be  obliged  to  say  the  same  things  many  times  over.  For  errors, 
though  different,  have  their  fibres  strangely  entangled  and 
intertwined ;  yet  so  that  they  may  often  be  mowed  down  by 
one  refutation  as  by  a  sweep  of  a  scythe.  But,  as  I  was 
going  to  say,  we  must  see  what  virtues  and  actions  there  are 
in  nature,  which  can  by  no  consent  of  things  or  force  of  wit 
be  attributed  to  heat  and  cold*  First  therefore  let  us  assume 
what  Telesius  grants,  that  the  sum  of  matter  is  eternal,  and 
without  increase  or  diminution.  This  property,  by  which 
matter  preserves  and  supports  itself,  he  dismisses  as  passive, 
and  as  belonging  rather  to  quantity  than  to  form  and  action; 
as  if  there  were  no  need  to  ascribe  it  to  heat  and  cold,  which 
are  set  down  as  the  sources  only  of  active  forms  and  virtues ; 
for  that  matter  is  not  destitute  simply,  but  only  destitute  of 
all  active  virtue.  Now  in  these  assertions  there  is  a  great 
mental  error,  —  an  error  truly  wonderful,  were  it  not  that  con* 
sent  and  common  and  inveterate  opinion  take  away  the  wonder. 
For  there  is  scarce  any  error  comparable  to  that  of  taking 
this  virtue  implanted  in  matter  (by  which  it  saves  itself  from 
destruction,  insomuch  that  not  iJlie  smallest  portion  of  matter 
can  either  be  overpowered  by  the  whole  mass  of  the  world, 
or  destroyed  by  the  force  and  power  of  all  agents  together, 
or  any  way  so  annihilated  and  reduced  to  order,  but  that  it 
both  occupies  some  space,  and  maintains  a  resistance  with 
impenetrable  dimensions,  and  itself  attempts  something  in  its 
turn,  and  never  deserts  itself)  not  to  be  an  active  virtue; 
whereas,  on  the  contrary,  it  is  of  all  virtues  far  the  most 
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powerful,  and  plainly  ineuperaible,  and  as  it  were  mere  fkte 
and  necessity.     And  yet  Telesius  does  not  even  attempt  to 
refer  this  virtue  to  heat  and  cold.     And  rightly  so ;  for  it  is 
a  thing  which  neither  conflagration,  nor  torpor  and  congela- 
tion, can  add  anything  to  or  detract  anything  from  or  have 
any  power  over,  while  itself  meantime  is  active  both  in  the 
sun  and  at  the  centre  of  the  earth,  and  everywhere  else.     But 
his  mistake  appears  to  have  lain  here — that  while  he  acknow- 
ledges a  certain  and  definite  mass  of  matter,  he  is  blind  to  the 
virtue  by  which  that  matter  keeps  itself  imdimimshed  in  quan- 
tity, and  (buried  in  the  deepest  darkness  of  the  Peripatetics) 
ranks  this  as  an  accessory ;  whereas  it  is  the  very  principal,  — 
vibrating  one  body,  removing  another,  solid  and  adamantine  in 
itself,  and  the  fountun  whence  emanate  the  decrees  of  possible 
and  impossible  with  inviolable  authority.     The  conunon  school 
philosophy  likewise  childishly  attempts  to  grasp  it  in  a  set  of 
words ;  thinking  it  enough  to  set  it  down  as  a  rule  that  there 
cannot  be  two  bodies  in  the  same  place ;  but  the  virtue  and 
the  process  thereof  it  never  contemplates  witii  its  eyes  open, 
nor  dissects  to  the  quick ;  littie  knowing  how  much  depends 
.  on  it,  and  what  a  light  may  thence  rise  to  the  sciences.     But 
(to  return  to  the  present  business)  this  virtue,  however  great 
it  be,  falls  beyond  the  principles  of  Telesius.     I  must  now 
pass  on  to  that  virtue  which  is  as  the  converse  of  the  former, 
namely,  that  which  maintains  the  connexion  of  matter.     For  as 
matter  refuses  to  be  overpowered  by  matter,  so  does  matter 
refuse  to  be  separated  from  matter.     Notwitiistanding  there  is 
great  doubt  whether  this  law  of  nature  be  as  peremptory  as  the 
other.     For  Telesius  maintained,  and  so  did  Democritus,  the 
existence  of  a  collective  vacuum  without  any  limit,  in  order 
that  individual  beings  may  lay  aside  and  sometimes  even  for- 
sake the  one  contiguous  to  them,  witii  difficulty  (as  they  say) 
and  against  their  will,  —  that  is,  when  subdued  and  forced  by 
some  greater  violence ;  and  tiiis  he  tries  to  prove  by  certain 
experiments,  especially  adducing  those  which  are  everywhere 
cited  for  the  contradiction  and  refutation  of  a  vacumn,  and  as 
it  were  making  extracts  from  them,  and  amplifying  them  so  as 
to  allow  beings  to  be  under  some  slight  necessity  of  holding  to 
that  which  is  contiguous,  but  so  that  if  they  be  more  strongly 
pressed,  they  will  admit  a  vacuum ;  as  we  see  in  water-docks, 
in  which  if  the  hole  through  which  the  water  runs  is  too  small. 
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they  will  want  an  air-hole  to  enable  the  water  to  descend ;  but 
if  tide  hole  be  lai'ger^  even  though  there  be  no  air-hole,  the 
water,  preseing  with  a  heavier  weight  on  the  hole,  flows  down- 
wards, not  caring  for  the  vacuum  above.  In  like  manner,  in 
bellows,  if  you  shut  them  and  then  stop  the  mouth  so  that 
there  is  no  passage  for  the  air  to  enter,  and  then  raise  and 
expand  them,  —if  the  leather  be  thin  and  weak  it  bursts ;  if  it  be 
thick  and  not  liable  to  burst  it  holds ;  and  so  in  other  things. 
But  these  experiments  are  neither  exactly  proved  nor  do  they 
altogether  satisfy  the  inquiry  or  settle  the  question ;  and  though 
by  tiiiem  Telesius  thinks  that  he  is  applying  himself  to  things 
and  inventions,  and  endeavours  to  distinguish  more  accurately 
what  has  been  observed  confusedly  by  others,  yet  he  is  no 
way  equal  to  the  work,  nor  does  he  unravel  the  matter  to  the 
end,  but  falls  off  in  the  middle, — a  habit  common  both  to 
him  and  the  Peripatetics ;  who  are .  very  owls  in  looking  at 
experiments ;  and  that  not  so  much  from  weakness  of  vision, 
as  because  it  is  clouded  by  opinions,  as  by  cataracts,  and 
from  impatience  of  full  and  fixed  consideration.  But  this 
question  (one  of  the  most  difficult)  as  to  how  far  a  vacuum  is 
allowed,  and  at  what  distances  seeds  may  attract  K)r  repel  each 
other,  and  what  there  is  in  this  matter  peremptory  and  in- 
variable, I  refer  to  the  place  where  I  shall  treat  of  a  vacuum. 
For  it  is  not  of  much  importance  to  the  present  question 
whether  Nature  utterly  abhors  a  vacuum,  or  whether  beings 
(as  Telesius  thinks  it  more  correct  to  say)  delight  in  mutual 
contact  For  I  make  it  plain,  tiiat  tiiis,  whether  it  be  abhor- 
rence of  vacuum  or  desire  of  contact,  no  way  depends  on  heat 
and  cold ;  nor  is  it  ascribed  thereto  by  Telesius  himself,  nor 
can  it  be  ascribed  to  them  upon  any  evidence  in  the  nature  of 
things ;  seeing  matter  when  mo\  ed  from  its  place  cannot  but 
draw  other  matter  to  it,  whether  it  be  hot  or  cold,  wet  or 
dry,  hard  or  soft,  friendly  or  unfriendly ;  insomuch  that  a  hot 
body  will  sooner  attract  the  coldest  body  to  its  side,  than 
suffer  itself  to  be  deserted  and  separated  from  all.  For  the 
bond  of  matter  is  stronger  than  the  enmity  of  heat  and  cold ; 
nor  does  the  sequacity  of  matter  care  for  the  diversity  of  special 
forms.  Therefore  this  virtue  of  connexion  does  not  at  all 
depend  upon  those  principles  of  heat  and  cold.  Next  come 
two  virtues  opposed  to  each  other,  by  which  this  kingdom  of 
principles  has  been  transferred  (as  may  be  thought)  to  heat  and 
VOL.  V.  K  K 
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coldy  but  on  a  claim  of  right  not  well  made  out;  I  mean  those 
virtues  by  which  beings  open  and  rarefy^  dilate  and  expand 
themselves^  so  as  to  occupy  a  greater  space  and  spread  them- 
selves  over  a  larger  sphere ;  or  contrariwise  close  and  condense, 
confine  and  contract  themselves,  so  as  to  cover  less  space  and 
shrink  into  a  smaller  sphere.  We  must  show  therefore  how 
far  this  virtue  has  its  origin  from  heat  and  cold,  and  how  far 
it  keeps  separate  and  unmixed  with  them.  Now  it  is  most 
true,  as  Telesius  affirms,  that  density  and  rarity  are  as  it  were 
the  proper  work  of  heat  and  cold ;  for  they  have  far  the  most  to 
do  in  making  bodies  occupy  a  larger  or  less  space ;  but  yet  these 
things  are  understood  confiisedly.  For  bodies  seem  sometimes 
to  migrate  and  transfer  themselves  from  one  natural  dimension 
to  another,  and  that  freely  and  as  it  were  willingly,  and  with 
a  change  of  form ;  sometimes  they  seem  only  to  be  forced  away 
frx)m  their  natural  dimension,  and  their  old  form  still  remiuning, 
to  return  to  their  usual  dimension  again.  Now  that  virtue  of 
progression  into  a  new  space  is  almost  governed  by  heat  and 
cold.  But  it  is  not  so  with  that  other  virtue  of  restitution ; 
since  water  expands  itself  into  vnpour  and  idr,  oil  likewise 
and  fat  things  into  exhalation  of  flame,  by  the  power  of  heat ; 
nor  (if  the  transmigration  be  perfect)  do  they  care  to  return ; 
nay  the  air  itself  also  swells  and  is  extended  by  heat.  Whereas 
if  the  migration  be  only  half  effected,  then  after  the  heat  is 
withdrawn  it  easily  returns  to  itself;  so  that  even  in  the  virtue 
of  restitution  heat  and  cold  have  something  to  do.  But  things 
which  are  extended  and  drawn  asunder  not  by  means  of  heat, 
but  by  some  violence,  as  soon  as  the  violence  ceases  return 
most  eagerly  (even  without  any  accession  of  cold  or  diminution 
of  heat)  to  their  former  dimensions ;  as  we  see  in  the  sucking 
of  the  glass  egg,  and  the  raising  of  the  bellows.  But  this  is 
still  more  evident  in  solid  and  gross  bodies.  For  if  a  piece  of 
doth  or  a  harp-string  be  stretched,  on  the  removal  of  the  force 
they  rebound  with  great  velocity ;  and  it  is  the  same  with  com- 
pression. For  air  compressed  and  imprisoned  by  any  violence 
bursts  out  with  a  great  force ;  and  indeed  all  that  mechanical 
motion  caused  by  the  striking  of  one  hard  body  by  another, 
commonly  termed  violent  motion,  by  which  solid  bodies  are  sent 
flying  through  the  air  and  water,  is  nothing  but  an  endeavour 
of  the  parts  of  the  discharged  body  to  free  themselves  from 
compression;  and  yet  here  there  are  no  apparent  traces  of  heat 
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and  cold.  Nor  can  any  such  fine  argument  be  made  upon  this 
doctrine  of  Telesius^  aa  to  say^  that  to  every  natural  dimension 
there  is  assigned  a  quantity  of  heat  and  cold^  in  a  certain  pro- 
portion ;  therefore  it  may  be  that  although  no  heat  and  cold 
are  added^  yet  if  the  dimensions  of  the  material  body  be 
extended  or  contracted  it  will  come  to  the  same  thing ;  because 
more  or  less  of  matter  is  put  in  the  space  than  is  proportionate 
to  the  heat  and  cold.  Such  things^  though  not  absurd  in 
words,  are  yet  the  suggestions  of  men  who  are  always  seeking 
some  device  by  which  they  may  maintain  their  first  thought, 
and  do  not  follow  out  the  inquiry  in  nature  and  fact.  For  if 
heat  and  cold  be  added  to  such  extended  or  compressed  bodies, 
and  that  in  a  greater  measure  than  is  proportionate  to  the 
nature  of  the  body  itself  (let  the  stretched  cloth  for  instance 
be  warmed  by  the  fire),  yet  it  will  by  no  means  restore  the 
balance,  nor  extinguish  the  force  of  restitution.  I  have  there- 
fore now  made  it  plain  that  this  virtue  of  dimension  does  not 
depend  in  any  notable  proportion  on  heat  or  cold ;  although  it 
is  this  very  virtue  which  has  given  most  authority  to  these 
principles.  Next  come  two  virtues,  which  are  in  everybody's 
mouth,  and  are  spread  far  and  wide,  namely  those  by  which 
bodies  are  carried  towards  the  greater  masses  and  collections 
of  their  connaturals ;  in  the  observation  whereof,  as  in  the  rest, 
men  either  trifle  or  go  quite  wrong.  For  the  common  philo- 
sophy of  the  school  holds  it  enough  to  distinguish  natural 
from  violent  motion;  and  to  assert  that  heavy  bodies  by  a 
natural  motion  are  borne  downwards  and  light  bodies  upwards. 
But  such  speculations  are  of  little  help  to  philosophy.  For 
these  words,  nature,  art,  and  violence,  are  but  compendious 
phrases  and  trifles.  They  ought  not  only  to  refer  this  motion 
to  nature,  but  likewise  to  seek  in  this  very  motion  for  the 
particular  and  proper  aflection  and  appetite  of  the  natural 
body.  For  there  are  a  great  many  other  natural  motions 
arising  from  very  different  passions  of  things.  Therefore  the 
thing  is  to  be  propounded  according  to  its  differences.  Nay, 
those  very  motions  which  they  call  violent  may  be  said  to  be 
more  according  to  nature  than  that  which  they  call  natural ; 
if  that  be  more  according  to  nature  which  is  stronger,  or 
even  which  is  more  according  to  the  system  of  the  universe. 
For  this  motion  of  ascent  and  descent  is  not  very  imperious, 
nor  even  universal ;  but  provincial  as  it  were,  and  confined  to 
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certaiii  regions ;  and  it  is  moreover  obedient  and  subject  to 
other  motions.  And  as  for  saying  that  heavy  things  move 
downwards  and  light  upwards^  it  is  the  same  as  saying  that 
heavy  things  are  heavy  and  light  light.  For  that  which  is 
predicated  is  assumed  in  the  subject  by- the  very  force  of  the 
term.  But  if  by  heavy  they  mean  dense  and  by  light  rare, 
they  do  advance  somewhat;  yet  so  as  to  arrive  at  an  adjunct 
and  concomitant  rather  than  a  cause.  Those  on  the  other 
hand  who  explain  the  appetites  of  heavy  and  light  things  by 
contending  that  the  one  are  borne  to  the  centre  of  the  earth, 
and  the  other  to  the  circumference  and  compass  of  the  heaven, 
as  to  their  proper  places,  certainly  assert  something,  and  like- 
wise point  towards  a  cause ;  but  altogether  wrongly.  For  place 
has  no  forces,  nor  is  body  acted  on  except  by  body ;  and  all 
swift  motion  of  a  body,  which  seems  aa  if  it  were  seeldng  a 
place  for  itself,  is  really  in  pursuit  not  of  location  or  position 
simply,  but  with  reference  to  some  other  body. 
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CHAPTER  L 


Division  of  all  Human  Learning  into  History.  Poesy,  and  Phi- 
losophy, according  to  the  three  faculties  of  the  mind^  Memory, 
Imagination,  and  Beason :  and  that  the  same  division  holds 
good  liketoise  in^  Theology;  the  vessel  {that  is,  the  human 
understanding)  being  the  same,  though  the  matter  and  the 
manner  of  conveyance  be  different. 

I  ADOPT  that  division  of  human  learning  which  corresponds  to 
the  three  faculties  of  the  understanding.  Its  parts  therefore 
are  three;  History,  Poesy,  and  Philosophy.  History  is  re- 
ferred to  the  Memory  ;  poesy  to  the  Imagination ;  philosophy 
to  the  Reason.  And  by  poesy  here  I  mean  nothing  else  than 
feigned  history.  History  is  properly  concerned  with  indivi- 
duals ;  the  impressions  whereof  are  the  first  and  most  ancient 
guests  of  the  human  mind,  and  are  as  the  primary  material  of 
knowledge.  With  these  individuals  and  this  material  the  human 
mind  perpetually  exercises  itself,  and  sometimes  sports.  For 
as  all  knowledge  is  the  exercise  and  work  of  the  mind,  so  poesy 
may  be  regarded  as  its  sport.  In  philosophy  the  mind  is 
bound  to  things ;  in  poesy  it  is  released  from  that  bond,  and 
wanders  forth,  and'  feigns  what  it  pleases.  That  this  is  so  any 
one  may  see,  who  seeks  ever  so  simply  and  without  subtlety 
into  the  origins  of  intellectual  impressions.  For  the  images  of 
individuals  are  received  by  the  sense  and  fixed  in  the  memory. 
They  pass  into  the  memory  whole,  just  as  they  present  them- 
selves.   Then  the  mind  recalls  and  reviews  tliem,  and  (which  is 
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itB  proper  office)  compounds  and  divides  the  parts  of  which  they 
consist.  For  the  several  individuals  have  something  in  oom- 
mon  one  with  another,  and  again  something  different  and  mani- 
fold. Now  this  composition  and  division  is  eiUier  according  to 
the  pleasure  of  the  mind,  or  according  to  the  nature  of  things 
as  it  exists  in  fact^  If  it  be  according  to  the  pleasure  of  the 
mind,  and  these  parts  are  arbitrarily  transj^osed  into  the  like- 
ness of  some  individual,  it  is  the  work  of  imagination ;  which, 
not  being  bound  by  any  law  and  necessity  of  nature  or  matter, 
may  join  things  which  are  never  found  together  in  nature  and 
separate  things  which  in  nature  are  never  found  apart ;  being 
nevertheless  confined  therein  to  these  primary  parts  of  indivi- 
duals. For  of  things  that  have  been  in  no  part  objects  of  the 
sense,  there  can  be  no  imagination,  not  even  a  dream.  K  on 
the  other  hand  these  same  parts  of  individuals  are  compounded 
and  divided  according  to  the  evidence  of  things,  and  as  they 
really  show  them^lves  in  nature,  or  at  least  appear  to  each 
man's  comprehension  to  show  themselves,  this  is  the  office  of 
reason ;  and  all  business  of  this  kind  is  assigned  to  reason. 
And  hence  it  is  evident  that  from  these  three  fountains  flow 
these  three  emanations.  History,  Poesy,  and  Philosophy ;  and 
that  there  cannot  be  other  or  more  than  these.  For  under 
philosophy  I  include  all  arts  and  sciences,  and  in  a  word 
whatever  has  been  from  the  occurrence  of  individual  objects 
collected  and  digested  by  the  mind  into  general  notions.  Nor 
do  I  think  that  there  is  need  of  any  other  division  than  this 
for  Theology.  For  the  informations  of  revelation  and  of  sense 
difier  no  doubt  both  in  matter  and  in  the  manner  of  entrance 
and  conveyance ;  but  yet  the  human  spirit  is  one  and  the  same ; 
and  it  is  but  as  if  difierent  liquors  were  poured  through  dif- 
ferent funnels  into  one  and  the  same  vessel  Therefore  I  say 
that  Theology  itself  likewise  consists  either  of  sacred  history, 
'  or  of  divine  precepts  and  doctrines,  as  a  kind  of  perennial  philo- 
sophy. And  that  part  which  seems  to  fall  outside  this  division 
(that  is,  prophecy)  is  itself  a  species  of  history,  with  the  prero- 
gative of  divinity  wherein  times  are  joined  together,  that  the 
narrative  may  precede  the  fact;  and  the  manner  of  delivery, 
both  of  prophecies  by  means  of  visions  and  of  divine  doctrine 
by  parables,  partakes  of  poesy. 
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CHAP.  11. 

Division  of  History  into  Natural  and  Civil;  Ecclesiastical  and 
Literary  History  being  included  under  Civil.  Division  of 
Natural  History  into  History  of  Generations^  Preter^enera" 
tionsy  and  Arts,  according  to  the  three  states  of  Nature, 
namely.  Nature  Free^  Nature  Erring,  and  Nature  Constrained. 

HiBTOBT  is  either  Natural  or  CiviL     Natural  history  relates 
the  deeds  and  actions  of  nature ;  ciyil  history  those  of  men. 
Matter  of  Divinity  shows  itself  no  doubt  in  both,  but  more  in 
civil ;  so  much  so  indeed  as  to  constitute  a  distinct  species  in 
history,  which  we  call  Sacred  or  Ecclesiastical.     This  therefore 
I  attribute  to  Civil ;  but  first  I  will  speak  of  Natural   Natural 
history  does  not  treat  of  particular  objects  separately.     Not 
that  I  was  wrong  in  saying  that  history  deal(9  with  individuals, 
circumscribed  by  place  and  time.     For  properly  it  is  so.     But 
since  there  is  in  natural  objects  a  promiscuous  resemblance  one 
to  another,  insomuch  that  if  you  know  one  you  know  all,  it 
would  be  a  superfluous  and  endless  labour  to  speak  of  them 
severally.     And  therefore  we  see  that  where  there  is  no  such 
promiscuous  resemblance,  natural  history  does  take  in  indivi- 
duals ;  such  I  mean  of  which  there  is  not  a  body,  or  nation  as 
it  may  be  called.   .  For  of  the  sun,  moon,  earth,  and  the  like, 
which  are  imique  in  their  species,  it  is  very  right  that  separate 
histories  should  be  written ;  nor  less  of  such  things  as  notably 
deviate  from  their  species,  and  are  prodigies ;  since  in  their  case 
a  description  and  knowledge  of  the  species  itself  is  neither  suffi- 
cient nor  competent^    These  two  kinds  of  individuals  therefore 
natural  history  does  not  reject ;  but  for  the  most  part  (as  has 
been  said)  it  is  concerned  with  species.     But  I  will  make  the 
division  of  natural  history  according  to  the  force  and  condition 
of  nature  itself;  which  is  found  in  three  states,  and  subject  as 
it  were  to  three  kinds  of  regimen.     For  nature  is  either  free, 
and  allowed  to  go  her  own  way  and  develop  herself  in  her 
ordinary  course ;  that  is  when  she  works  by  herself,  without 
being  any  way  obstructed  or  wrought  upon ;  as  in  the  heavens, 
ui  animals,  in  plants,  and  in  the  whole  array  of  nature ;  —  or 
•gain  she  is  forced  and  driven  quite  out  of  her  course  by  the 
perversities   and  insubordination  of  wayward  and  rebellious 
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matter,  and  by  the  violence  of  impediments ;  as  in  monsters  and 
heteroclites  of  nature; — or  lastly,  she  is  constrained,  moulded, 
translated,  and  made  as  it  were  new  by  art  and  the  hand  of 
man;  as  in  things  artificial.  For  in  things  artificial  nature 
seems  as  it  were  made,  whereby  a  new  array  of  bodies  presents 
itself,  and  a  kind  of  second  world.  Natural  history  therefore 
treats  either  of  the  liberty  of  nature  or  her  errors  or  her  bands. 
And  if  any  one  dislike  that  arts  should  be  called  the  bonds  of 
nature,  thinking  they  should  rather  be  counted  as  her  deliverers 
and  champions,  because  in  some  cases  they  enable  her  to  fulfil 
her  0¥m  intention  by  reducing  obstacles  to  order;  for  my 
part  I  do  not  care  about  these  refinements  and  elegancies  of 
speech ;  all  I  mean  is,  that  nature,  like  Proteus,  is  forced  by 
art  to  do  that  which  without  art  would  not  be  done ;  call  it 
which  you  will,  —  force  and  bonds,  or  help  and  perfection.  I 
will  therefore  divide  natural  history  into  history  of  generations, 
history  of  preter-generations,  and  history  of  arts ;  which  I  also 
call  mechanical  and  experimental  history.  And  I  am  the  rather 
induced  to  set  down  the  history  of  arts  as  a  species  of  natural 
history,  because  it  is  the  fashion  to  talk  as  if  art  were  some- 
thing different  from  nature,  so  that  things  artificial  should  be 
separated  from  things  natural,  as  differing  totally  in  kind; 
whence  it  comes  that  most  writers  of  natural  history  think  it 
enough  to  make  a  history  of  animals  or  plants  or  minerals, 
without  mentioning  the  experiments  of  mechanical  arts  (which 
are  far  the  most  important  for  philosophy) ;  and  not  only  that, 
but  another  and  more  subtle  error  finds  its  way  into  men's 
minds ;  that  of  looking  upon  art  merely  as  a  kindof  supplement 
to  nature ;  which  has  power  enough  to  finish  what  nature  has 
begun  or  correct  her  when  going  aside,  but  no  power  to  make 
radical  changes,  and  shake  her  in  the  foundations ;  an  opinion 
which  has  brought  a  great  deal  of  despair  into  human  concerns. 
Whereas  men  ought  on  the  contrary  to  have  a  settled  convic- 
tion, that  things  artificial  difier  from  things  natural,  not  in 
form  or  essence,  but  only  in  the  efficient;  that  man  has  in 
truth  no  power  over  nature,  except  that  of  motion  —  the 
power,  I  say  of  putting  natural  bodies  together  or  separating 
them  —  and  that  the  rest  is  done  by  nature  working  within. 
Whenever  therefore  there  is  a  possibility  of  moving  natural 
bodies  towards  one  another  or  away  from  one  another,  man 
and  art  can  do  everything;  when  there  is  no  such  possibility. 
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they  can  do  nothing.  On  the  other  hand,  provided  this 
motion  to  or  from,  which  is  required  to  produce  any  effect,  be 
duly  given,  it  mattenj  not  whether  it  be  done  by  art  and  human 
means,  or  by  nature  unaided  by  man ;  nor  is  the  one  more 
powerful  than  the  other.  As  for  instance  when  a  man  makes 
tbe  appearance  of  a  rainbow  on  a  wall  by  the  sprinkling  of 
water,  nature  does  the  work  for  him,  just  as  much  as  when 
the  same  effect  is  produced  in  the  air  by  a  dripping  cloud ;  and 
on  the  other  hand  when  gold  is  found  pure  in  sands,  nature 
does  the  work  for  herself  just  as  much  as  if  it  were  refined  by 
the  furnace  and  human  appliance.  Sometimes  again  the  minis* 
tering  ofBce  is  by  the  law  of  the  universe  deputed  to  other 
animals ;  for  honey,  which  is  made  by  the  industry  of  the  bee, 
is  no  less  artificial  than  sugar,  which  is  made  by  man ;  and  in 
manna  (which  is  a  thing  of  like  kind)  nature  asks  no  help,  but 
does  all  herself.  Therefore  as  nature  is  one  and  the  same, 
and  her  power  extends  through  all  things,  nor  does  she  ever 
forsake  herself,  these  three  things  should  by  all  means  be  set 
down  as  alike  subordinate  only  to  nature ;  namely,  the  course  of 
nature ;  the  wandering  of  nature ;  and  art,  or  nature  with  man 
to  help.  And  therefore  in  natural  history  all  these  things 
should  be  included  in  one  continuous  series  of  narratives ;  as 
indeed  Pliny  has  in  great  part  done ;  who  conceived  an  idea  of 
natural  history  suitable  to  its  dignity,  but  handled  it  in  a 
manner  most  unworthy  of  the  conception.  Let  this  then  be  the 
first  division  of  natural  history. 


CHAP.  III. 

Division  of  Natural  History  according  to  its  use  and  end ;  and 
that  hy  far  the  noblest  end  of  Natural  History  is  to  lay  a 
foundation  for  Philosophy ;  and  that  such  a  history  (a  history 
framed  with  a  view  to  that  end)  is  wanting* 

Natural  history,  which  in  subject  (as  I  said)  is  threefold, 
is  in  use  twofold.  For  it  is  used  either  for  the  sake  of  the 
knowledge  of  the  things  themselves  which  are  committed  to  it, 
or  as  the  primary  material  of  philosophy.  Now  the  noblest 
end  of  natural  history  is  this;  to  be  the  stuff  and  matter  of  true 
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and  lawful  induction ;  and  to  draw  from  the  sense  enough  to 
inform  the  intellect.  For  that  other  kind  which  aims  either  to 
please  hj  the  agreeableness  of  the  narratiyey  or  to  help  by  the 
use  of  experiments,  and  is  pursued  for  the  sake  of  such  plea- 
sure or  such  profit,  is  an  inferior  thing,  and  in  its  very  Und  of 
less  value,  than  that  which  is  qualified  to  be  a  proper  prepara- 
tive for  the  building  up  of  philosophy.  For  this  is  that  natural 
history  which  constitutes  a  solid  and  eternal  basis  of  true  and 
active  philosophy ;  this  it  is  which  gives  the  first  spark  to  the 
pure  and  real  light  of  nature ;  and  whose  genius  being  neglected 
and  not  propitiated,  has  caused  us  to  be  visited  most  unhappily 
by  that  host  of  spectres  and  kingdom  of  shadows  which  we  see 
flitting  about  among  the  philosophies,  afflicting  them  with  utter 
barrenness  in  respect  of  works.  Now  I  affirm  and  bear  witness 
that  a  natural  history  properly  adapted  to  this  end  is  not 
extant,  but  is  wanting,  and  should  be  set  down  among  the 
deficients.  And  let  no  man  be  so  dazzled  either  by  the  great 
names  of  ancient  writers  or  the  great  volumes  of  modern,  as  to 
think  this  complaint  of  mine  unjust.  I  know  well  that  a 
natural  history  is  extant,  large  in  bulk,  pleasing  in  variety, 
curious  often  in  diligence ;  and  yet  strip  it  of  fables,  antiquities, 
quotations  and  opinions  of  authors,  empty  disputes  and  contro- 
versies, philology  and  ornaments  (which  are  more  fitted  for 
table-talk  and  the  nodes  of  learned  men  tiian  for  the  institution 
of  philosophy),  and  it  will  shrink  into  small  compass ;  so  that 
it  would  seem  as  if  people  were  engaged  in  getting  up  a 
treasure-house  of  eloquence,  rather  than  a  sound  and  futhful 
narrative  of  facts.  Besides,  it  is  not  of  much  use  to  recount 
or  to  know  the  exact  varieties  of  flowers,  as  of  the  iris  or  tulip, 
no,  nor  of  shells  or  dogs  or  hawks.  For  these  and  the  like 
are  but  sports  and  wanton  freaks  of  nature,  and  almost  approach 
to  the  nature  of  individuals.  And  though  they  involve  an 
exquisite  knowledge  of  the  particular  objects,  the  information 
which  they  afford  to  the  sciences  is  slight  and  almost  useless. 
And  yet  these  are  the  things  which  our  ordinary  natural  his- 
tory takes  pride  in.  And  while  it  descends  to  matters  which 
do  not  belong  to  it,  and  indulges  to  excess  in  matters  super- 
fluous, on  the  other  hand  its  great  and  solid  parts  are  either 
entirely  omitted  or  carelessly  and  lightly  treated.  And  indeed 
in  tiie  whole  course  of  inquiry  pursued  and  the  whole  mass  of 
matter  gathered,  it  appears  to  be  in  no  way  adapted  or  qualified 
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for  the  end  which  I  have  mentioned,  namely  the  building  up  of 
philosophy.  This  will  be  best  shown  in  the  particular  branches 
of  it,  and  by  comparing  the  history  of  which  I  am  now  going 
to  set  forth  a  description,  with  that  which  we  have. 


CHAP.  IV. 


Beginning  of  a  treatise  showing  of  what  nature  the  required 
history  should  he;  namely  the  Natural  History  which  is  to 
serve  as  a  foundation  of  Philosophy.  For  the  clearer  ex- 
planation of  this,  a  division  of  the  History  of  Generations 
is  first  subjoined.  This  is  digested  into  Jive  parts.  The  first 
the  History  of  the  Heavens ;  the  second^  the  History  of  Me- 
teors; the  third,  the  History  of  Earth  and  Sea;  the  fourth, 
the  History  of  Collegia  Majora,  or  Elements  or  Masses ;  the 
fifth,  the  History  of  Collegia  Minora,  or  Species.  The  his- 
tory of  Primary  Virtues  is  postponed^  till  the  explanation  of 
this  first  division,  of  Generations,  Preter*generations,  and 
Arts,  is  concluded. 

Although  I  consider  myself  bound  not  to  leave  the  comple- 
tion of  this  history  which  I  pronounce  deficient  to  others,  but 
to  take  it  upon  myself;  because  the  more  it  may  seem  a  thing 
open  to  every  man^s  industry,  the  greater  fear  there  is  that  they 
will  go  astray  from  my  design ;  and  I  have  therefore  marked 
it  out  as  the  third  part  of  my  instauration ;  yet  that  I  may 
still  keep  true  to  my  plan  of  giving  either  explaDations  or 
specimens  of  those  things  which  are  wanting,  and  likewise 
that  in  case  of  my  death  there  may  be  something  saved,  I 
think  fit  now  in  this  place  to  set  down  my  opinion  and  advice 
in  this  matter.  Of  the  History  of  Generations  or  Nature  at 
lai^e  I  set  down  five  parts.  These  are  the  History  of  Ether. 
The  History  of  Meteors  and  of  the  Regions  of  the  Air,  as 
they  are  called ;  for  the  sublunar  region  down  to  the  surface  of 
the  earth,  and  the  bodies  situated  upon  it,  I  assign  to  the  history 
of  meteors;  Comets  likewise  of  all  kinds  (however  the  truth 
may  be)  yet  for  the  sake  of  order  I  include  among  meteors. 
Third  comes  the  History  of  the  Earth  and  Sea,  which  together 
make  up  one  globe.  And  so  far  the  nature  of  things  is  dis- 
tributed according  to  places  and  positions.    The  two  remaining 
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parte  distinguish  the  substances  of  things  or  rather  masses. 
For  connatural  bodies  are  congregated  into  greater  and  lesser 
masses ;  which  I  commonly  term  greater  and  lesser  Colleges, 
and  which  are  related  to  one  another  in  the  polity  of  the 
world  as  tribes  or  families.  Therefore  fourth  in  order  is  placed 
the  History  of  Elements  or  the  Greater  Colleges ;  fifth  and 
last,  the  History  of  Species  or  the  Lesser  Colleges.  For  I 
mean  by  Elements  not  the  commencements  of  things,  but  only 
the  greater  masses  of  connatural  bodies.  Now  this  greatness 
of  mass  is  owing  to  the  texture  of  the  matter  of  which  they 
are  composed  being  easy,  simple,  obvious,  and  prepared; 
whereas  species  are  sparingly  supplied  by  nature,  because  the 
texture  of  matter  is  complex,  and  in  most  cases  organic  As 
for  those  virtues  which  may  be  regarded  as  cardinal  and  uni- 
versal in  nature,  as  Dense,  Bare,  Light,  Heavy,  Hot,  Cold, 
Consistent,  Fluid,  Similar,  Dissimilar,  Specific,  Organic,  and 
the  like,  together  with  the  motions  contributing  to  them,  as 
Resistance,  Connexion,  Contraction,  Expansion,  and  the  rest 
(the  history  of  which  I  would  by  all  means  have  collected  and 
constructed,  even  before  we  come  to  the  work  of  the  intellect), 
I  will  treat  of  the  history  of  these  and  of  the  manner  of 
constructing  it,  when  I  have  completed  the  explanation  of  this 
triple  division,  of  Generations,  Preter-generations,  and  Arts. 
For  I  have  not  included  it  in  that  threefold  division,  because 
it  is  not  properly  a  history,  but  as  it  were  a  middle  term 
between  history  and  philosophy.  But  now  I  will  speak  of 
the  History  of  the  Celestial  Bodies,  and  give  precepts  con- 
cerning them,  and  then  of  the  rest 


CHAP.  V. 

The  history  of  Celestial  Bodies  is  resumed;  showing  both  what 
it  should  be  in  kind;  and  that  the  legitimate  ordering  of  such  a 
history  turns  on  three  hinds  of  precepts;  namely,  the  End, 
the  Matter,  and  the  Manner  of  Construction. 

I  WOULD  have  the  History  of  Celestial  Bodies  simple,  and 
witliout  any  infusion  of  dogmas ;  all  theoretical  doctrine  being  as 
it  were  suspended :  a  history  embracing  only  the  phenomena 
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themselves  (now  almost  incorporated  with  the  dogmas)  pure 
and  separate;  a  history  in  shorty  setting  forth  a  simple  narrative 
of  the  facts^  just  as  if  nothing  had  been  settled  by  the  arts  of 
astronomy  and  astrology,  and  only  experiments  and  observa- 
tions had  been  accurately  collected  and  described  with  perspi- 
cuity. In  which  kind  of  history  there  is  nothing  extant  which 
satisfies  me.  Something  of  the  kind  indeed  Pliny  has  touched 
on  cursorily  and  loosely ;  but  that  would  be  the  best  history  of 
the  celestial  bodies  which  might  be  extracted  and  worked  out 
from  Ptolemseus  and  Copernicus  and  the  more  learned  writers 
on  astronomy^  taking  the  experiments  detached  from  the  art, 
and  adding  the  observations  of  more  modern  writers.  It  may 
seem  strange  that  I  should  wish  to  recall  to  their  primitive 
rudeness  and  the  simplicity  of  naked  observations  things  so 
laboriously  produced,  advanced,  and  amended.  But  the  truth  is 
that,  without  meaning  to  throw  away  the  benefit  of  former 
inventions,  I  am  attempting  a  far  greater  work :  for  it  is  not 
merely  calculations  or  predictions  that  I  aim  at,  but  philosophy : 
such  a  philosophy  I  mean  as  may  inform  the  human  under- 
standing, not  only  of  the  motion  of  the  heavenly  bodies  and 
the  period  of  that  motion,  but  likewise  of  their  substance, 
various  qualities,  powers,  and  influences,  according  to  natural 
and  certain  reasons,  free  from  the  superstition  and  frivolity  of 
traditions ;  and  agsun  such  as  may  discover  and  explain  in  the 
motion  itself,  not  what  is  accordant  with  the  phenomena,  but 
what  is  found  in  nature  herself,  and  is  actually  and  really  true. 
Now  it  is  easy  to  see,  that  both  they  who  think  the  earth 
revolves,  and  they  who  hold  the  primum  mobile  and  the  old 
construction,  are  about  equally  and  indifferently  supported  by 
the  phenomena.  Nay,  and  the  author  of  the  new  construction 
in  our  own  day,  who  made  the  sun  the  centre  of  the  secundum 
mobUe,  as  the  earth  of  the  primum  mobile,  whereby  the  planets 
in  their  proper  revolutions  would  seem  to  wheel  in  dance 
round  the  sun  (as  some  of  the  ancients  suspected  to  be  the  case 
with  Venus  and  Mercury),  if  he  had  thought  the  matter  fairly 
out,  might  probably  have  brought  it  to  a  very  good  conclusion. 
Nor  have  I  any  doubt  but  that  other  similar  constructions 
might  by  wit  and  severe  thought  be  invented.  Neither  indeed 
do  they  who  propose  these  theories  mean  to  say  that  the  things 
tbey  allege  are  actually  true,  but  only  that  they  are  convenient 
hypotheses  for  calculations  and  the  construction  of  tables.    But 
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my  plan  has  a  different  aim ;  for  I  seek  not  for  ingenious  ad- 
justments, which  may  be  many,  but  for  the  truth  of  the  thing, 
which  is  simple.  And  to  this  a  history  of  phenomena  kept 
pure  and  simple  will  open  the  way,  while  one  tinctured  with 
dogma  will  obstruct  it  I  may  say  also,  that  as  I  hope  for  the 
discovery  of  the  truth  regarding  the  heavenly  bodies  from  a 
history  made  and  compiled  according  to  my  principle,  by  itself 
alone ;  so  I  rest  that  hope  much  more  upon  observation  of  the 
common  passions  and  desires  of  matter  in  both  globes.  For 
those  supposed  divorces  between  ethereal  and  sublunary  things 
seem  to  me  but  figments,  superstitions  mixed  with  rashness; 
seeing  it  is  most  certain  that  very  many  effects,  as  of  expan- 
sion, contraction,  impression,  cession,  collection  into  masses, 
attraction,  repulsion,  assimilation,  union,  and  the  like,  have 
place  not  only  here  with  us,  but  also  in  the  heights  of  the  heaven 
and  the  depths  of  the  earth.  Nor  have  we  any  more  faithful 
interpreters  to  consult,  in  order  that  the  human  understanding 
may  penetrate  the  depths  of  the  earth,  which  are  never  seen  at 
all,  and  the  heights  of  heaven  which  are  for  the  most  part  seen 
untruly.  Most  excellently  therefore  did  the  ancients  represent 
Proteus,  him  of  the  many  shapes,  to  be  likewise  a  prophet 
triply  great;  as  knowing  the  future,  the  past,  and  the  secrets 
of  the  present.  For  he  who  knows  the  universal  passions  of 
matter  and  thereby  knows  what  is  possible  to  be,  cannot  help 
knowing  likewise  what  has  been,  what  is,  and  what  will  be, 
according  to  the  sums  of  things.  Therefore  the  best  hope  and 
security  for  the  study  of  celestial  bodies  I  place  in  physical 
reasons;  meaning  by  physical  reasons  not  such  as  are  com- 
monly supposed,  but  only  the  doctrine  concerning  those  appe- 
tites of  matter  which  no  diversity  of  regions  or  places  can 
distract  or  dissever.  Not  that  on  this  account  (to  return  to 
my  design)  I  would  have  any  diligence  spared  in  descriptions 
and  observations  of  the  celestial  phenomena  themselves.  For 
the  fuller  our  supply  of  such  appearances^  the  readier  and 
surer  will  everything  be.  But  before  I  speak  more  of  this, 
I  have  to  congratulate  both  the  industry  of  mechanics,  and 
the  zeal  and  energy  of  certain  learned  men,  that  now  of  late 
by  the  help  of  optical  instruments,  as  by  skifis  and  barks, 
they  have  opened  a  new  commerce  with  the  phenomena  of  the 
heavens ;  an  undertfiking  which  I  regard  as  being  both  in  the 
end  and  in  the  endeavour  a  thing  noble  and  worthy  of  the  human 
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race;  the  rather  because  these  men  are  as  much  to  be  praised 
for  their  honesty  as  for  their  boldness ;  seeing  that  they  have 
ingenuously  and  perspicuously  explained  the  manner  in  which 
each  point  of  their  proceeding  in  each  case  has  been  made  out. 
All  that  is  wanted  further  is  constancy  and  great  severity  of 
judgment^  to  change  the  instruments^  to  increase  the  number 
of  witnesses^  to  try  each  particular  experiment  many  times 
and  many  ways ;  lastly,  to  suggest  to  themselves  and  open  to 
others  every  objection  that  can  be  made,  not  despising  even  the 
minutest  scruple ;  lest  it  fare  with  them  as  with  Democritus  in 
the  matter  of  the  sweet  figs,  when  it  turned  out  that  the  old 
woman  was  wiser  than  the  philosopher,  and  that  a  vast  and 
wonderful  speculation  was  built  upon  a  trifling  and  ridiculous 
mistake.  But  now  having  made  these  general  remarks  by  way 
of  preface,  let  us  go  on  to  a  description  of  the  history  of 
celestial  bodies  more  at  large,  to  show  what  and  what  kind  of 
things  are  to  be  sought  concerning  them.  First,  therefore,  I 
will  set  down  the  questions  in  nature,  at  least  some  of  them, 
and  those  the  chief;  to  these  I  will  add  the  uses  which  may 
probably  be  derived  to  man  from  the  study  of  celestial  bodies ; 
both  of  these  as  being  the  mark  at  which  the  history  aims ; 
that  they  who  undertake  to  compose  a  history  of  the  heavens 
may  know  what  we  are  about,  and  may  keep  these  questions, 
together  with  these  operations  and  effects,  in  mind  and  view ; 
and  so  proceed  to  form  such  a  history  as  shall  be  adapted  to  the 
solution  of  the  said  questions,  and  the  procuring  of  such  fruits 
and  benefits  to  the  human  race.  Now  the  questions  I  mean  are 
of  that  kind  which  inquire  of  the  fact  in  nature,  not  of  causes. 
For  this  is  the  proper  business  of  history.  Next,  I  will  show 
distinctly  in  what  the  history  of  celestial  bodies  consists,  and 
what  are  its  parts;  what  things  are  to  be  understood  or 
inquired,  what  experiments  to  be  collected  and  procured,  what 
observations  to  be  employed  and  sifled;  propounding  as  it 
were  certain  Inductive  Topics,  or  Articles  of  Interrogation 
concerning  the  heavens.  Lastly,  I  will  give  some  precepts, 
not  only  concerning  that  which  should  be  sought,  but  also  how 
the  matters  under  inquiry  are  to  be  examined  and  how  pre- 
sented and  put  in  writing;  that  the  diligence  of  the  first 
inquiry  may  not  be  lost  in  passing  it  on,  nor  (what  is  worse) 
the  beginning  of  the  work,  on  which  the  subsequent  progress 
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depends,  prove  weak  and  fallacious.  In  short  I  will  ezpliun 
both  what  should  be  inquired  with  regard  to  the  heavenly 
bodies,  and  with  what  view,  and  in  what  manner. 


CHAP.  VI. 

That  philosophical  questions  concerning  the  Celestial  Bodies, 
even  such  as  are  contrary  to  opinion^  and  somewhat  harsh^ 
should  be  received.  Five  questions  are  propounded  concerning 
the  system  itself;  namely^  is  there  a  system  ?  if  there  be, 
what  is  the  centre  of  it,  what  the  depth,  what  the  connexion, 
and  what  the  position  of  the  parts  ? 

Most  men  no  doubt  will  think  that  I  am  digging  up  the 
remains  of  old  questions  long  sinoe  laid  up  and  buried,  and  in 
a  manner  raising  their  ghosts,  and  mixing  fresh  questions  with 
them.  But  since  the  philosophy  of  which  we  are  hitherto  in 
possession  concerning  the  heavens  has  no  soundness ;  and  since 
it  is  my  constant  determination  to  refer  everything  to  a  new 
trial  by  legitimate  induction ;  and  since  if  any  questions  are 
passed  over,  there  will  be  so  much  less  pains  and  diligence 
bestowed  on  the  history,  because  it  will  perhaps  seem  super- 
fluous to  inquire  of  things  concerning  which  no  question  has 
been  raised ;  I  hold  it  necessary  to  take  in  hand  all  questions 
which  the  nature  of  things  anywhere  presents.  Nay,  the  less 
certain  I  am  concerning  the  questions  which  are  to  be  deter- 
mined by  my  method,  the  less  difficulty  do  I  make  in  enter- 
taining them.  For  I  see  an  end  of  the  nuitter.  The  first  question 
therefore  is,  whether  there  be  a  system?  that  is,  whether  the 
world  or  universe  compose  altogether  one  globe,  with  a  centre ; 
or  whether  the  particular  globes  of  earth  and  stars  be  scattered 
dispersedly,  each  on  its  own  roots,  without  any  system  or  com- 
mon centre  ?  Certainly  the  school  of  Democritus  and  Epicurus 
boasted  that  theu-  founders  had  overthrown  the  walls  of  the 
world ;  yet  this  did  not  absolutely  follow  from  their  words. 
For  when  Democritus  had  set  down  matter  or  seeds  as  infinite 
in  quantity  and  finite  in  attributes  and  power,  as  moving 
about,  and  never  located  in  any  position  from  all  eternity,  he 
was  driven  by  the  very  force  of  this  opinion  to  constitute 
multiform  worlds,  subject  to  birth  and  death,  some  well  ordered. 
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others  badly  put  together,  even  essays  of  worlds  and  vacant 
spaces  between.  But  yet  though  this  were  admitted,  there  was 
no  reason  why  that  part  of  matter  which  is  assigned  to  this 
particular  world  which  is  visible  to  us,  should  not  have  the 
shape  of  a  globe.  For  each  one  of  those  worlds  must  have  re- 
ceived some  shape;  and  although  there  can  be  no  middle  point 
in  infinity,  yet  in  the  parts  of  infinity  a  round  figure  may 
exist,  no  less  in  a  world  than  in  a  ball.  Now  Democritus  was 
a  good  dissector  of  the  world,  but  in  the  integral  parts  of  the 
world  inferior  even  to  the  ordinary  philosophers.  But  the 
opinion  of  which  I  am  now  speaking,  which  destroyed  and 
confounded  system,  was  that  of  Heraclides  Ponticus,  Ecphan- 
tus,  and  Nicetas  of  Syracuse,  and  most  of  all  Philolaus,  and 
likewise,  in  our  own  day,  of  Gilbert,  and  all  those  (except 
Copernicus)  who  believed  that  the  earth  was  a  planet  and 
movable,  and  as  it  were  one  of  the  stars.  And  the  effect  of 
this  opinion  is  that  the  several  planets  and  stars,  together  with 
innumerable  other  stars  which  elude  our  sight  by  reason  of 
their  distance,  and  others  agidn  which  are  invisible  to  us  from 
their  nature  being  not  lucent  but  opaque,  having  each  of  them 
obtained  their  ovm  globes  and  primary  forms,  are  scattered 
and  suspended  through  that  immense  expanse  which  we  behold 
above  us,  whether  it  be  of  vacuum  or  some  thin  and  almost 
indifferent  body,  like  so  many  islands  in  an  immense  sea,  and 
revolve  not  round  any  common  centre,  but  each  separately 
round  its  own;  some  simply,  others  with  some  progressive 
motion  of  the  centre.  Now  the  harshest  thing  in  this  opinion 
is,  that  they  take  away  quiet  or  immobility  from  nature.  But 
it  seems  that  as  there  are  bodies  in  the  universe  which  revolve, 
that  is,  which  move  with  an  infinite  and  perpetual  motion,  so 
on  the  other  hand  there  should  be  some  body  which  is  at  rest ; 
between  which  comes  a  middle  nature,  of  such  as  move  in  a 
straight  line;  seeing  that  motion  in  a  straight  line  suits  the 
parts  of  globes,  and  things  banished  from  their  native  countries, 
which  move  towards  the  globes  of  their  connaturals,  that  being 
united  with  them  they  may  themselves  also  either  revolve  or 
rest.  But  this  question  (namely,  whether  there  be  a  system)  will 
be  answered  by  that  which  shall  be  determined  concerning  the 
motion  of  the  earth,  that  is,  whether  the  earth  stands  still  or  re- 
volves, and  the  substance  of  the  stars,  whether  they  are  solid  or 
flamy,  and  the  ether  or  interstellar  spaces  in  the  heaven,  whether 
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they  consist  of  body  or  vacuum*  For  if  the  earth  be  stationary 
and  the  heavens  reyolye  in  a  dinmal  motion,  there  is  doubtless 
a  system;  but  if  the  earth  revolye,  it  does  not  necessarily  follow 
that  there  is  no  system;  because  there  may  be  some  other 
centre  of  the  system ;  the  sun,  for  instance,  or  something  else. 
Again,  if  the  globe  of  the  earth  be  the  only  one  dense  and  solid, 
it  would  seem  that  the  matter  of  the  uniyerse  is  collected  and 
condensed  to  that  centre ;  but  if  it  be  found  that  the  moon  or 
some  of  the  planets  consist  likewise  of  dense  and  solid  matter, 
it  would  seem  that  dense  bodies  collect  not  to  any  one  centre, 
but  dispersedly,  and  as  it  were  fortuitously.  Lastly,  if  it  be 
asserted  that  there  is  a  collectiye  yacuum  in  the  interstellar 
spaces,  it  would  seem  that  each  globe  has  round  it  an  emana- 
tion of  rarer  substance,  and  beyond  that  a  yacuum.  But  if 
these  spaces  be  filled  with  body,  it  would  seem  that  there  is  a 
union  of  dense  things  in  the  middle,  and  a  repulsion  of  rarer 
things  to  the  circumference.  Now  it  is  of  great  importance  to 
science  to  know  the  conjugations  of  questions ;  because  in  some 
cases  there  is  history  or  inductiye  matter  by  which  they  may  be 
settled,  in  others  not  so.  But  granting  that  there  is  a  system, 
we  come  next  to  the  second  question,  what  is  the  centre  of  that 
system  f  For  if  any  one  of  the  globes  is  to  occupy  the  position 
of  centre,  there  are  two  especially,  which  offer  themselves  as 
having  the  nature  of  a  middle  or  centre ;  namely,  the  earth 
and  the  sun.  In  favour  of  the  earth,  we  have 'the  evidence 
of  our  sight,  and  an  inveterate  opinion ;  and  most  of  all  this, 
that  as  dense  bodies  are  contracted  into  a  narrow  compass, 
and  rare  bodies  are  widely  diffused  (and  the  area  of  every 
circle  is  contracted  to  the  centre),  it  seems  to  follow  almost  of 
necessity  that  the  narrow  space  about  the  middle  of  the  world 
be  set  down  as  the  proper  and  peculiar  place  for  dense  bodies. 
In  favour  of  the  sun,  on  the  other  hand,  we  have  this  consideration, 
that  that  body  which  has  the  chief  office  in  the  system  should 
occupy  that  place  from  which  it  may  best  act  on  the  whole  sys- 
tem  and  communicate  its  influence.  And  since  the  sun  is  that 
which  seems  most  to  vivify  the  world  by  imparting  heat  and 
light,  it  appears  to  be  altogether  right  and  in  order  that  it 
should  be  placed  in  the  middle  of  the  world.  Besides,  the  sun 
manifestly  has  Venus  and  Mercury  as  his  satellites,  and  in  the 
opinion  of  Tycho  the  other  planets  also ;  whence  it  is  plain 
that  the  sun  can  sustfdn  the  nature  of  a  centre,  and  perform 
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its  office  in  some  things,  and  so  has  the  better  title  to  be  con- 
stitoted  the  centre  of  the  universe ;  as  was  asserted  hj  Coper- 
nicus. Nevertheless^  in  the  system  of  Copernicus  there  are 
found  many  and  great  inconveniences ;  for  both  the  loading  of 
the  earth  with  a  triple  motion  is  very  incommodious,  and  the 
separation  of  the  sun  from  the  company  of  the  planets,  with 
which  it  has  so  many  passions  in  common,  is  likewise  a  diffi* 
culty,  and  the  introduction  of  so  much  immobility  into  nature, 
by  representing  the  sun  and  stars  as  immovable,  especially  being 
of  all  bodies  the  highest  and  most  radiant,  and  making  the 
moon  revolve  about  the  earth  in  an  epicycle,  and  some  other 
assumptions  of  his,  are  the  speculations  of  one  who  cares  not 
what  fictions  he  introduces  into  nature,  provided  his  calcu- 
lations answer*  But  if  it  be  granted  that  the  earth  moves, 
it  would  seem  more  natural  to  suppose  that  there  is  no  system 
at  aU>  but  scattered  globes,  according  to  the  opinion  of  those 
I  have  already  mentioned,  than  to  constitute  a  system  in 
which  the  sun  is  the  centre.  And  this  the  consent  of  ages  and 
of  antiquity  has  rather  embraced  and  approved.  For  the 
opinion  concerning  the  motion  of  the  earth  is  not  new,  but 
revived  from  the  ancients,  as  I  said ;  whereas  the  opinion  that 
the  sun  is  the  centre  of  the  world  and  immovable  is  altogether 
new  (except  one  verse,  wrongly  translated),  and  was  first  intro- 
duced by  Copernicus.*  Then  comes  the  third  question,  con- 
cerning the  depth  of  the  system ;  not  with  a  view  to  find  its 
exact  measure,  but  to  ascertain  whether  the  starry  heaven  be  like 
one  regiony  or  orb ^  as  it  is  commonly  called;  or  whether  of  the 
fixed  stars,  as  they  call  them,  some  are  higher  than  others,  with  an 
immeasurable  depth  between  f  For  it  cannot  be  that  they  are  of 
equal  height,  if  the  words  be  taken  exactly ;  since  the  stars 
are  certainly  not  situated  as  in  a  plain,  so  as  to  have  a  super- 
ficial dimension  only,  like  spots  or  bubbles,  but  they  are  entire 
globes,  great  and  deep ;  and  being  of  such  different  magnitudes, 
it  must  needs  be  that  some  protrude  more  than  others  either 
upwards  or  downwards,  nor  is  it  possible  for  them  to  be  united 
in  one  surface,  either  above  or  below.  And  if  this  be  the 
case  in  the  parts  of  stars,  it  would  plainly  be  rash  to  assert 
that  there  are  not  some  stars  higher  than  others  in  their  whole 
body.     But  though  this  be  true,  it  may  nevertheless  be  main- 
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taincd  that  the  width  of  that  region  which  they  call  the  sphere 
or  starry  heaven,  though  great,  ib  definite ;  and  that  wiAin 
this  those  prominences  and  degrees  of  altitude  are  in  a  manner 
limited;  for  we  see  from  the  apogees  and  perigees  of  tlie 
planets  that  every  one  of  their  heavens  through  which  they 
ascend  and  descend  has  an  observable  width*     Bat  the  ques- 
tion proposed  relates  only  to  this, — whether  some  stars  are 
above  others,  like   planet  above  planet,  and  as  it  were  in 
different  orbs.     And  this  question  is  in  like  manner  related 
to  that  other  concerning  the    motion  or  fixedness   of  the 
earth.     For  if  the  stars  move  in  a  diumal  motion  round  the 
earth,  since  they  all  move  with  the  same  velocity,  and  as  it 
were  with  one  spirit  (and  since  it  is  very  evident  in  planets 
that  as  they  vary  in  height  and  lowness  of  position,  so  they 
vary  in  quickness  and  slowness  of  motion),  it  is  probable  that 
the  stars,  being  equal  in  velocity,  are  situated  likewise  in 
one  region  of  the  ether,  the  width  or  profundity  of  which, 
although  it  be  great,  yet  is  not  so  great  as  to  make  a  difierence 
in  the  velocity  or  quickness  of  motion ;  but  so  that  throughout 
the  whole  of  that  region  everything  being  united  together  by 
a  kind  of  bond  of  connaturality  revolves  equally,  or  at  least 
with  so  little  difference  that  at  this  distance  it  is  not  visible  to 
the  sight.     But  if  the  earth  moves,  the  stars  may  either  be 
stationary,  as  Copernicus  thought,  or,  as  is  far  more  probable^ 
and  has  been  suggested  by  Gilbert,  they  may  revolve  each  round 
its  own  centre  in  its  own  place,  without  any  motion  of  its 
centre,  as  the  earth  itself  does ;  if  only  you  separate  that  diuiv 
nal  motion  of  the  earth  from  those  two  suppontitious  motions 
which  Copernicus  superadded.     But  either  way,  there  is  no 
reason  why  there  should  not  be  stars  above  stars  till  diey  go 
beyond  our  sight.     The  fourth  question  is  eoneerning  the  co»- 
nexion  of  the  system.     Now  of  the  nature  and  essence  of  the 
body  or  thing  which  is  regarded  as  pure  ether,  and  occupies 
the  space  between  the  stars,  I  will  inquire  afterwards.     At 
present  I  will  only  speak  of  the  coherence  of  the  systenu 
This  may  be  in  three  ways.     For  there  is  either  vacuum,  or  oon« 
tiguity,  or  continuity ;  therefore  we  must  first  inqmre,  whether 
there  be  a  collective  vacuum  in  the  interstellar  spaces  f  a  thing 
which  Gilbert  distinctly  affirmed',  and  which  likewise  some  of 
those  among  the  ancients  who  thought  that  the  globes  were 
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dispersed  without  any  sjBtem,  seem  to  intimate;  especially 
those  who  asserted  that  the  bodies  of  the  stars  are  compact. 
The  opinion  is  this :  that  all  the  globes,  as  well  the  stars  as  the 
earth,  consist  of  solid  and  dense  matter :  that  these  are  imme- 
diately surrounded  by  a  kind  of  bodies  which  are  to  a  certain 
extent  connatural  with  the  globe  itself,  but  yet  more  imper- 
fect, languid,  and  attenuated ;  and  are  in  fact  nothing  else  than 
the  effluvia  and  emanations  of  the  globes  themselves ;  such  as 
'  vapours  are,  and  exhalations,  and  indeed  the  air  itself,  when 
compared  with  the  earth :  that  these  emanations  do  not  extend 
for  any  great  distance  round  each  globe ;  and  that  the  remain- 
ing space  (which  is  far  the  most  extensive)  is  empty.  Which 
opinion  is  countenanced  by  the  fact  that  the  bodies  of  the  stars 
are  seen  at  such  an  immense  distance.  For  if  all  that  space 
were  filled,  especially  with  bodies  which  are  doubtless  very  un- 
equal in  density  and  rarity,  the  refraction  of  rays  would  be  so 
great  that  they  would  not  reach  our  sight ;  whereas  if  far  the 
greatest  part  of  that  space  be  a  vacuum,  it  is  natural  to  sup- 
pose that  they  traverse  it  more  easily.  And  indeed  this 
question  will  in  great  part  depend  on  the  question  which  I 
shall  next  bring  forward  concerning  the  substance  of  the  stars, 
whether  it  be  dense^  or  rare  and  open*  For  if  their  substance 
be  solid,  it  will  seem  as  if  nature  were  only  busy  and  anxious 
about  the  globes  and  their  immediate  neighbourhood ;  and  that 
she  leaves  and  passes  by,  as  it  were,  the  intermediate  spaces. 
Therefore  it  would  not  be  improbable  that  the  globes  are 
denser  about  the  centre,  more  open  towards  the  circumference, 
in  the  surrounding  atmosphere  and  effluvia  almost  exhausted, 
and  so  terminated  at  last  in  vacuum.  On  the  other  hand,  if 
the  nature  of  the  stars  be  rare  and  flamy,  it  will  appear  that 
the  nature  of  rarity  is  not  merely  the  diminution  of  density,  but 
powerful  and  primary  of  itself,  no  less  than  the  nature  of 
solidity ;  and  that  it  abounds  both  in  the  stars  themselves,  and 
in  the  ether,  and  in  the  air,  so  that  there  is  no  need  of  a  col- 
lective vacuum.  This  question  concerning  a  vacuum  in  the 
interstellar  spaces  will  depend  likewise  on  that  question  which 
relates  to  the  principles  of  nature  ;  Does  nature  admit  a 
vacuum  f  Not  however  on  this  absolutely,  without  proper  dis- 
tinction. For  it  is  one  thing  to  deny  a  vacuum  absolutely, 
another  to  deny  a  collective  vacuum.  For  the  reasons  which 
may  be  advanced  in  favour  of  a  vacuum  interspersed,  whereby 
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bodies  are  relaxed  and  opened,  are  far  stronger  than  lihoee  an 
which  the  assertion  of  a  collective  vacuum,  that  is,  a  vacuum 
extending  over  great  spaces,  is  supported.  And  it  was  not 
Hero  alone,  a  man  of  wit  and  a  mechanician,  who  saw  this^  but 
Leucippus  likewise  and  Democritus,  the  founders  of  the  opinion 
concerning  the  vacuum,  which  Aristotle  endeavours  by  certain 
fine  reasons  to  attack  and  destroy;  which  two  philosophers, 
certainly  most  acute  and  famous  men,  in  admitting  an  inter- 
spersed vacuum,  do  in  fact  deny  a  collective  one*  For  in  the 
opinion  of  Democritus  vacuity  is  bounded  and  circumscribed, 
so  that  beyond  certain  limits  distraction  or  divulsion  of  bodies 
is  no  more  possible  than  compulsion  or  compaction.^  For 
although  in  those  works  of  Democritus  which  have  come  down 
to  us  this  is  never  expressly  declared,  yet  he  seems  to  imply  as 
much  when  he  asserts  that  bodies  as  well  as  spaces  are  infinite : 
using  as  his  argument,  that  otherwise  (that  is,  if  space  were 
infinite  and  bodies  finite)  bodies  would  never  cohere.  There- 
fore by  reason  of  matter  and  space  being  equally  infinite,  vacuity 
is  necessarily  confined  within  certain  bounds,  which  seems 
to  have  been  his  real  opinion  rightly  understood ;  that  is,  that 
there  is  a  certain  limit  to  the  expansion  of  bodies  by  reason 
of  the  vacuum  with  which  they  are  coupled ;  and  that  there  is 
no  solitary  vacuum,  not  enclosed  in  a  body.  But  if  there  be 
no  vacuum  amounting  to  a  solution  of  continuity  in  the  system, 
yet  as  there  is  found  so  great  a  diversity  of  bodies  in  the  parts 
and  regions  of  the  system  that  they  seem  to  belong  as  it  were 
to  different  nations  and  countries,  there  arises  a  second  question, 
which  relates  to  the  connexion  of  the  system ;  this  is,  whether 
the  pure  ether  be  one  perpetual  and  continuotLS  Jluid,  or  consist  of 
many  contiguous  to  one  another  f  Now  it  is  not  for  me  to  refine 
about  words,  but  by  a  contiguous  body  I  understand  a  body 
which  lies  on  another  without  mixing  with  it«  I  do  not  mean 
however  a  series  of  hard  rigid  floors,  like  the  stories  of  a  house, 
such  as  the  vulgar  astronomers  imagine,  but  such  a  succession 
as  fluids  admit  of,  as  when  water  floats  on  quicksilver,  oil  on 
water,  air  on  oil.  For  no  one  can  doubt  but  tiiat  in  that  im- 
mense tract  of  pure  ether  there  are  wonderful  differences  as  to 
density  and  rarity  and  many  other  things  ;  but  upon  either 
supposition  (that  is,  whether  you  assume  continuity  or  con- 
tiguity) this  m%y  be  the  case.     For  it  is  certain  that  even  io 
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the  sea  the  water  at  the  top  and  the  water  at  the  bottom  are 
not  of  the  same  consistency  and  taste ;  while  in  the  air^  there 
18  a  very  great  difference  between  the  air  contiguous  to  the 
earth  and  the  upper  air;  and  yet  the  fluidity  is  one  and  entire 
and  uninterrupted.  The  question  therefore  is  brought  to  this, 
whether  the  differences  in  the  tract  of  pure  air  insinuate  themselves 
gradually  and  with  a  continuous  flow  ;  or  whether  they  take  place 
at  certain  distinguishable  limits,  where  the  bodies  which  cannot 
mix  are  joined  to  each  other  ;  as  with  us  air  lies  on  water.  For 
indeed  to  a  simple  observer  the  whole  of  that  pure  and  dear 
body  in  which  the  globes  of  the  earth  and  stars  float  and  hang 
as  in  an  immense  sea,  and  which  is  infinitely  greater  both  in 
quantity  and  the  space  which  it  occupies  than  the  globes 
between  which  it  is  interposed^  seems  to  be  a  thing  undivided 
and  completely  united.  But  to  a  deeper  searcher  of  nature 
it  will  plainly  appear  that  nature  is  accustomed  to  proceed  for 
some  distance  by  degrees,  and  then  suddenly  by  jumps^  and  to 
take  these  processes  in  turn.  Otherwise,  if  a  man  examine  it 
-well,  no  structure  of  things  or  organic  figure  could  be  formed, 
if  the  proceeding  were  always  by  imperceptible  degrees.  There- 
fore  this  gradual  progress  may  do  for  the  spaces  between  the 
-worlds,  but  not  for  the  worlds  the  construction  of  which 
requires  that  things  very  dissimilar  be  separated  one  from  the 
other^  and  yet  brought  into  approximation  Thus  air  succeeds 
to  and  touches  earth  and  water^  a  body  very  different  from  them, 
and  yet  placed  in  immediate  proximity ;  not  first  mud,  then 
vapour  or  mist,  and  then  pure  air ;  but  air  at  once,  without  any 
thing  between.  But  in  air  and  ether  (for  I  put  the  two  toge- 
ther) the  most  remarkable  and  radical  division  of  all  may  be 
derived  from  a  greater  or  less  susceptiblity  of  the  starry  nature. 
Between  the  globe  of  the  earth  then  and  the  summits  of  heaven 
there  seem  to  be  generally  three  regions  especially  remarkable; 
namely,  the  tract  of  the  air,  the  tract  of  the  planetary  heaven, 
and  the  tract  of  the  starry  heaven.  Now  in  the  lowest  of  these 
tracts,  the  starry  nature  is  not  consistent ;  in  the  middle  it  is 
consistent,  but  gathers  into  separate  globes;  in  the  highest 
it  difluses  itself  among  a  great  nimiber  of  globes,  till  at  the 
summits  thereof  it  seems  to  pn^s  as  it  were  into  the  perfect 
empyrean.  But  in  the  meantime  I  must  not  forget  what  I 
sfdd  just  now,  that  nature  is  accustomed  to  adopt  the  gradual 
and  the  sudden  process  by  turns,  so  that  the  confines  of  the 
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first  region  communicate  with  the  second^  and  the  second  with 
the  third.  For  both  in  the  higher  air,  when  the  air  has  begun 
to  be  cleared  from  the  emanations  of  the  earth  and  to  be  more 
rarefied  hj  the  emanations  of  the  heavens,  flame  tries  and 
endeavours  to  be  consistent;  as  we  see  in  the  lower  comets, 
which  are  of  a  middle  nature  between  the  starrj  nature  in  con* 
sistence  and  in  evanescence  ;  and  agun  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  sun  (it  may  be)  where  the  heaven  seems  to  become  starry, 
and  to  begin  to  pass  into  the  nature  of  the  starry  heaven. 
For  it  may  be  that  those  spots  which  have  been  discovered  in 
the  sun,  certainly  by  faithful  and  diligent  observation,  are  a 
kind  of  rudiments  of  starry  matter;  whereas  in  the  heaven  of 
Jupiter  absolute  and  perfect  stars  are  discernible,  though  too 
small  to  be  seen  without  the  aid  of  telescopes ;  and  agun  in 
the  summits  of  the  starry  heaven  it  seems  from  the  innimiera- 
ble  sparklings  of  the  ether  between  the  numbered  stars  (for 
which  other  causes  bald  enough  are  usually  given)  that  the 
starry  nature  is  more  diffused  and  continuous.  Of  these  things 
however  I  will  speak  further  in  the  questions  which  I  shall  pre- 
sently propose  about  the  substance  of  the  stars  and  the  inter- 
stellar heaven.  For  the  things  which  I  have  just  said  relate 
only  to  connexion  of  system.  There  remains  the  fifth  ques- 
tion, concerning  the  collocation  of  the  parts  of  the  system,  or  the 
order  of  the  heavens.  And  whether  it  be  assumed  that  there  is 
no  system,  but  that  the  globes  are  scattered,  or  that  there  is 
a  system,  of  which  the  sun  is  the  centre;  or  even  though 
astronomers  look  for  some  new  system ;  yet  there  still  remains 
the  inquiry,  which  planet  is  nearer  to  another  planet,  arfurtlier 
off;  and  in  like  manner  %»hich  planet  is  more  or  less  elongated 
from  the  earth  or  from  the  sun.  Now  if  the  ancient  system  be 
received,  there  seems  to  be  no  reason  why  we  should  insist 
much  upon  a  new  inquiry  concerning  the  four  superior  heavens, 
namely,  the  heavens  of  the  fixed  stars,  of  Saturn,  of  Jupiter, 
and  of  Mars.  For  with  respect  to  their  position  and  order 
the  consent  of  ages  is  agreed,  and  there  is  no  contrary  pheno- 
menon; the  calculations  of  their  motions  also  (whence  is 
derived  the  chief  proof  of  the  heights  of  the  heavens)  are 
agreeable,  and  present  no  difficulty.  But  with  regard  to  the 
Sun,  Venus,  Mercury,  and  the  Moon,  according  to  the  old 
system,  the  ancients  were  in  doubt;  and  among  the  modems 
also  there  is  a  question  with  regard  to  Venus  and  Mercury 
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which  of  them  is  Bupericn:.  For  in  favour  of  Venus  being 
superior^  there  is  the  reason  that  she  moTes  somewhat  slower ; 
and  in  favour  of  Mercury^  that  he  is  fixed  at  a  less  distance 
from  the  sun^  whence  one  might  assert  that  he  ought  to  be 
placed  next  to  the  sun.  But  with  regard  to  the  moon^  no 
one  has  ever  doubted  that  she  is  placed  nearest  to  the  earth, 
though  there  are  various  opinions  about  her  approximation 
to  the  sun.  Nor  should  any  one  who  is  seriously  considering 
the  subject  let  another  kind  of  question  escape  him,  pertaining 
to  the  constitution  of  the  system ;  that  is,  whether  one  planet 
sometimes  goes  above  another  and  sometimes  again  comes  below; 
a  thing  which  seems  to  be  proved  with  regard  to  Yenus  by 
some  tolerably  diligent  demonstrations,  that  she  is  found  some- 
times above  and  sometimes  below  the  sun.  It  is  a  very  fit  in- 
quiry also,  tohether  the  apogee  of  the  lower  planet  does  not  cut  the 
perigee  of  the  higher  and  enter  its  boundaries.  There  remains 
the  last  question,  concerning  the  position  of  the  parts  of  the 
system;  that  is,  whether  there  be  many  different  centres  in  the 
system^  and  as  it  were  many  dances  ;  especiaUy  as  not  only  the 
earth  is  set  down  as  the  centre  of  the  primum  mobile,  and  the 
Bun  (according  to  Tycho)  of  the  secundum  mobile;  but  Jupiter 
likewise  is  supposed  by  Galileo  to  be  the  centre  of  those 
smaller  and  recently  discovered  wanderers.  Such  then  are 
these  five  questions,  which  seem  fit  to  be  proposed  concerning 
the  system  itself,  namely,  is  there  a  system  f  wJiat  is  the  centre 
of  it?  what  the  depth  f  what  the  connexion  f  and  what  the  order 
of  the  position  of  the  parts  f 

As  for  the  extremities  of  the  heaven  and  the  empyrean,  I  do 
not  draw  up  any  propositions  or  questions  concerning  them. 
For  there  is  no  history  of  these  things  nor  any  phenomenon 
extant.  And  therefore  what  can  be  known  about  them  can 
only  be  known  by  consequence,  and  not  at  all  by  induction. 
For  such  inquiry  however  there  will  come  a  fit  time,  and  a  plan 
and  method.  But  with  regard  to  the  immateriate  heavens  and 
spaces,  we  must  rest  entirely  upon  religion,  and  leave  them  to 
it.  For  as  for  what  the  Platonists  and  of  late  Patricius  (by 
way  of  giving  their  philosophy  a  diviner  character)  have  alleged, 
not  without  superstition,  arrogance,  and  some  disorder  of  mind, 
and  in  a  word,  with  too  much  presumption  and  no  fruit,  like 
the  images  and  dreams  of  Yalentinus ;  I  regard  all  such  things 
as  idle  fimcies.     For  an  apotheosis  of  Folly,  like  that  of  the 
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first  r^ion  communicate  with  the  eecond^  and  the  second  with 
the  third.  For  both  in  the  higher  air,  when  the  fur  has  begun 
to  be  cleared  from  the  emanations  of  the  earth  and  to  be  more 
rarefied  by  the  emanations  of  the  heavens,  flame  tries  and 
endeavours  to  be  consistent ;  as  we  see  in  the  lower  comets, 
which  are  of  a  middle  nature  between  the  starrj  nature  in  con- 
sistence and  in  evanescence ;  and  agun  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  sun  (it  may  be)  where  the  heaven  seems  to  become  starry, 
and  to  begin  to  pass  into  the  nature  of  the  starry  heaven. 
For  it  may  be  that  those  spots  which  have  been  discovered  in 
the  sun,  certainly  by  faithful  and  diligent  observation,  are  a 
kind  of  rudiments  of  starry  matter;  whereas  in  the  heaven  of 
Jupiter  absolute  and  perfect  stars  are  discernible,  though  too 
small  to  be  seen  without  the  aid  of  telescopes ;  and  again  in 
the  simimits  of  the  starry  heaven  it  seems  from  the  innumera- 
ble sparklings  of  the  ether  between  the  numbered  stars  (for 
which  other  causes  bald  enough  are  usually  given)  that  the 
starry  nature  is  more  diffused  and  continuous.  Of  these  things 
however  I  will  speak  further  in  the  questions  which  I  shall  pre* 
sently  propose  about  the  substance  of  the  stars  and  the  inter- 
stellar heaven.  For  the  things  which  I  have  just  said  relate 
only  to  connexion  of  system.  There  remiuns  the  fifth  ques* 
tion,  concerning  the  collocation  of  the  parts  of  the  system,  or  the 
order  oftlie  heavens.  And  whether  it  be  assumed  that  there  is 
no  system,  but  that  the  globes  are  scattered,  or  that  there  is 
a  system,  of  which  the  sun  is  the  centre;  or  even  though 
astronomers  look  for  some  new  system ;  yet  there  still  remains 
the  inquiry,  which  planet  is  nearer  to  another  planet,  orfurtlier 
off;  and  in  like  manner  %»hich  planet  is  more  or  less  eUmgated 
from  the  earth  or  from  the  sun.  Now  if  the  ancient  system  be 
received,  there  seems  to  be  no  reason  why  we  should  insist 
much  upon  a  new  inquiry  concerning  the  four  superior  heavens, 
namely,  the  heavens  of  the  fixed  stars,  of  Saturn,  of  Jupiter^ 
and  of  Mars.  For  with  respect  to  their  position  and  order 
the  consent  of  ages  is  agreed,  and  there  is  no  contrary  pheno- 
menon; the  calculations  of  their  motions  also  (whence  is 
derived  the  chief  proof  of  the  heights  of  the  heavens)  are 
agreeable,  and  present  no  difiiculty.  But  with  regard  to  the 
Sun,  Venus,  Mercury,  and  the  Moon,  according  to  the  <dd 
system,  the  ancients  were  in  doubt;  and  among  the  moderns 
also  there  is  a  question  with  regard  to  Venus  and  Mercury 
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which  of  them  is  superiar.  F6r  in  favour  of  Venus  being 
superior,  there  is  the  reason  that  she  moyes  somewhat  slower ; 
and  in  favour  of  Mercury,  that  he  is  fixed  at  a  less  distance 
from  the  sun,  whence  one  might  assert  that  he  ought  to  be 
placed  next  to  the  sun.  But  with  regard  to  the  moon,  no 
one  has  ever  doubted  that  she  is  placed  nearest  to  the  earth, 
though  there  are  various  opinions  about  her  approximation 
to  the  Sim.  Nor  should  any  one  who  is  seriously  considering 
the  subject  let  another  kind  of  question  escape  him,  pertaining 
to  the  constitution  of  the  system ;  that  is,  whether  one  planet 
sometimes  goes  ahove  another  and  sometimes  again  comes  below; 
a  thing  which  seems  to  be  proved  with  regard  to  Yenus  by 
some  tolerably  diligent  demonstrations,  that  she  is  found  some- 
times above  and  sometimes  below  the  sun.  It  is  a  very  fit  in- 
quiry also,  whether  the  apogee  of  the  lower  planet  does  not  cut  the 
perigee  of  the  higher  and  enter  its  boundaries.  There  remains 
the  last  question,  concerning  the  position  of  the  parts  of  the 
system;  that  is^  whether  there  be  many  different  centres  in  the 
system^  and  as  it  were  many  dances  ;  especiaUy  as  not  only  the 
earth  is  set  down  as  the  centre  of  the  primum  mobile,  and  the 
sun  (according  to  Tycho)  of  the  secundum  mobile;  but  Jupiter 
likewise  is  supposed  by  Galileo  to  be  the  centre  of  those 
smaller  and  recently  discovered  wanderers.  Such  then  are 
these  five  questions,  which  seem  fit  to  be  proposed  concerning 
the  system  itself,  namely,  is  there  a  system  ?  what  is  the  centre 
of  it?  what  the  depth  f  what  the  connexion?  and  what  the  order 
of  the  position  of  the  parts? 

As  for  the  extremities  of  the  heaven  and  the  empyrean,  I  do 
not  draw  up  any  propositions  or  questions  concerning  them. 
For  there  is  no  history  of  these  things  nor  any  phenomenon 
extant.  And  therefore  what  can  be  known  about  them  can 
only  be  known  by  consequence,  and  not  at  all  by  induction. 
For  such  inquiry  however  there  will  come  a  fit  time,  and  a  plan 
and  method.  But  with  regard  to  the  immateriate  heavens  and 
spaces,  we  must  rest  entirely  upon  religion,  and  leave  them  to 
it.  For  as  for  what  the  Platonists  and  of  late  Patricius  (by 
way  of  giving  their  philosophy  a  diviner  character)  have  alleged, 
not  without  superstition,  arrogance,  and  some  disorder  of  mind^ 
and  in  a  word,  with  too  much  presumption  and  no  fruit,  like 
the  images  and  dreams  of  Yalentinus;  I  regard  all  such  things 
as  idle  fancies.     For  an  apotheosis  of  Folly,  like  that  of  the 
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Emporor  Claudius,  is  a  thing  not  to  be  endured ;  and  most 
mischievous  it  is,  and  a  very  pest  and  destruction  of  the  under- 
standing, for  vanity  to  be  made  an  object  of  veneration* 


CHAP.  VII. 


Thenfolhw  questions  coneermng  the  substance  of  heavenly  bodies ; 
namely y  what  is  the  substance  of  heavenly  bodies  generally 
as  compared  with  sublunary  bodies ;  what  is  the  substance  of 
the  interstellar  ether  as  compared  with  the  body  of  a  star ; 
what  is  the  substance  of  the  stars  as  compared  with  one 
another,  with  our  fire,  and  in  their  own  nature;  what  is 
the  substance  of  the  Milky  Way,  and  the  black  spots  in  the 
antarctic  hemisphere  ?  Then  is  proposed  the  first  question^ 
Is  there  a  heterogeneity  between  celestial  and  sublunary 
bodies,  and  of  what  nature  may  it  be  ? 

Haying  finished  the  questions  concerning  the  system,  we  must 
proceed  to  those  concerning  the  substance  of  the  heavenly 
bodies.  For  the  inquiry  concerning  substance  of  the  heavenly 
bodies,  and  the  causes  of  their  motion,  belongs  principally  to 
philosophy ;  the  inquiry  concerning  the  motion  itself  and  the 
accidents  thereof,  to  astronomy ;  the  inquiry  concerning  their 
influence  and  power,  to  both.  Now  it  ought  to  have  been  so 
arranged  between  astronomy  and  philosophy,  that  astronomy 
should  prefer  those  hypotheses  which  are  most  convenient  for 
compendious  calculations ;  philosophy  those  which  come  nearest 
to  the  truth  of  nature.  And  further,  that  while  the  hypotheses 
adopted  by  astronomy  for  convenience  should  by  no  means 
prejudice  the  truth  of  the  thing,  the  judgments  of  philosophy 
in  their  turn  should  be  such  as  are  perfectly  reconcileable 
with  the  phenomena  of  astronomy.  But  now  it  comes  to  pass 
contrariwise,  that  the  fictions  of  astronomy  have  been  introduced 
into  philosophy  and  corrupted  it;  while  the  speculations  of 
philosophers  about  the  celestial  bodies  please  none  but  them- 
selves, and  almost  forsake  astronomy,  looking  at  the  celestial 
regions  in  general,  but  not  at  all  addressing  themselves  to  par^ 
ticular  phenomena  and  their  causes.  Therefore  since  both 
sciences  (as  now  practised)  are  slight  and  superficial,  we  must 
plant  our  footing  deeper ;  and  treat  these  two,  which  by  reason 
of  the  narrowness  of  men's  views  and  the  practice  of  professors 
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have  been  for  so  many  ages  separated,  as  one  and  the  same 
thing,  and  making  np  together  one  body  of  science.  The  first 
question  proposed  therefore  is,  whether  the  substance  of  the 
heavenly  bodies  is  different  in  kind  from  the  substance  of  those 
below?  For  Aristotle's  temerity  and  cavilling  has  begotten 
for  us  a  fantastic  heaven,  composed  of  a  fifth  essence,  free  from 
change,  and  free  likewise  from  heat.^  Now  to  say  nothing  at 
present  about  the  four  elements,  which  this  fifth  essence  sup- 
poses, it  was  certainly  an  act  of  great  boldness  to  destroy  alto- 
gether the  relationship  between  the  elementary,  as  they  call 
them,  and  the  celestial  bodies ;  seeing  two  of  the  elements, 
namely  air  and  fire,  agree  so  well  with  the  stars  and  ether ;  only 
that  it  was  his  way  to  abuse  his  wit,  and  make  difficulties  for 
himself,  and  prefer  those  things  which  were  more  obscure. 
Yet  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  regions  above  and  below  the 
moon,  together  with  the  bodies  contained  in  the  same  space, 
differ  in  many  important  points;  but  then  again  there  is  as 
little  doubt  that  the  bodies  of  both  regions  have  many  common 
inclinations,  passions,  and  motions ;  so  that,  with  due  regard 
to  the  unity  of  nature,  we  should  rather  distinguish  these 
than  separate  them.  But  as  for  that  point  of  heterogeneity, 
that  the  heavenly  bodies  should  be  supposed  eternal,  the 
inferior  corruptible ;  the  opinion  seems  to  fail  both  ways,  for 
neither  does  such  eternity  as  they  feign  belong  to  the  heaven, 
nor  such  mutability  to  the  earth.  For  with  respect  to  the 
earth,  if  the  matter  be  truly  considered,  judgment  is  not  to  be 
made  from  the  things  which  are  visible  to  us,  since  among  the 
bodies  seen  by  man's  eye  there  is  none  that  has  been  disin- 
terred or  cast  up  from  a  depth  of  above  three  miles  at  the 
most,  which  is  as  nothing  compared  with  the  extent  of  the 
whole  terrestrial  globe.  Therefore  there  is  no  reason  for  think- 
ing tiiat  the  interior  of  the  earth  is  not  endowed  with  the  same 
eternity  as  the  heaven  itself.  For  if  the  earth  underwent 
changes  in  its  inmost  deptiis,  it  could  not  be  but  that  tiie 
consequences  of  those  changes  would  produce,  even  in  this 
region  where  we  tread,  greater  accidents  than  we  see  take  place. 
For  of  the  changes  visible  to  us  here  towards  the  surface  of  the 
earth,  there  appears  almost  always  some  manifest  cause  sent 
from  above,  due  to  the  state  of  the  atmosphere,  to  rains,  heats, 

>  Ariflt  de  CobIo»  ii.  7. 
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and  the  like ;  so  that  the  earth  itself^  of  its  own  proper  force, 
does  not  seem  to  cause  any  considerable  change.  And  if  it 
be  granted  (which  certainly  is  probable)  that  the  earth  itself 
also,  as  well  as  the  heavenly  bodies,  acts  upon  the  regions  of 
the  air,  either  by  ezhaling  cold,  or  by  emitting  winds,  or  the 
like ;  yet  all  that  yariety  may  be  referred  to  the  parts  of  the 
earth  dose  at  hand,  in  which  no  man  in  his  senses  would  da^f 
that  very  many  changes  and  alterations  take  place.  It  must 
certainly  be  confessed  that  of  all  terrestrial  phenomena,  those 
which  penetrate  deepest  into  the  earth  are  earthquakes  and 
things  of  that  sort,  as  eruptions  of  water,  vomitings  of  flames, 
yawnings  and  rents  of  the  earth,  and  the  like ;  yet  even  these 
seem  to  rise  from  no  great  distance,  seeing  most  of  them 
occupy  only  a  small  space  in  the  surface  of  the  earth*  For  the 
wider  the  space  an  earthquake  or  anything  of  that  kind  extends 
on  the  surface  of  the  earth,  the  deeper  must  we  suppose  its 
roots  and  sources  to  penetrate  into  the  interior;  and  the  nar- 
rower the  less  deep.  And  if  it  be  said  that  there  are  some- 
times earthquakes  which  shake  vast  and  extensive  districts  of 
country,  so  no  doubt  it  is.  But  these  certainly  happen  seldom, 
and  are  to  be  numbered  among  the  greater  accidents;  and 
may  be  compared  therefore  with  the  higher  comets,  which  are 
also  uncommon.  For  I  am  not  attempting  to  prove  simply 
that  the  earth  is  eternal,  but  only  (as  I  said  at  first)  that 
between  heaven  and  earth,  as  regards  constancy  and  change, 
tiiere  is  not  much  difference.  Neither  is  it  worth  while  to 
reason  of  eternity  from  the  principles  of  motion ;  for  as  circular 
motion  may  be  without  limits,  so  may  rest;  and  the  consistency 
of  dense  bodies  in  the  place  and  great  congregation  of  their 
eonnaturals  is  not  less  susceptible  of  eternity  than  the  rotation 
of  rare  bodies ;  seeing  that  the  parts  of  botii  when  separated 
from  the  rest  move  in  a  straight  line.  That  the  interior  of  the 
eartii  is  not  more  subject  to  corruption  than  the  heaven  itself, 
may  be  inferred  also  from  this,  that  waste  commonly  takes 
place  where  there  are  means  of  supply.  Now  as  rains  and 
things  falling  from  above,  which  renew  the  surface  of  the  earth, 
cannot  penetrate  far  into  the  interior,  which  nevertheless 
remains  undiminished  in  bulk  and  quantity,  it  must  be  that 
nothing  is  lost,  since  there  is  nothing  to  take  its  place.  Lastiy, 
the  mutability  which  is  discovered  in  tiie  exterior  of  the  earth 
seems  itself  to  be  by  accident.     For  that  small  incrustation 
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which  seems  to  extend  a  few  miles  downwards  (within  which 
those  noble  workshops  and  fabrics  of  plants  and  minerals  are 
enclosed)  would  scarce  receive  any  variety,  much  less  such 
beautiful  and  elaborate  contrivances,  unless  that  part  of  the 
earth  were  acted  upon  and  perpetually  stimulated  by  the 
heavenly  bodies.  And  if  any  one  think  that  the  heat  and 
afllive  power  of  the  sun  and  heavenly  bodies  can  strike  through 
thethickness  of  the  whole  earth,  he  may  be  regarded  as  super- 
stitious  and  fanatical;  seeing  it  is  very  evident  by  how  small 
an  obstacle  they  may  be  repelled  and  restrained.  So  much 
then  for  the  constancy  of  the  earth ;  yve  must  now  inquire  con* 
ceming  the  mutability  of  the  heavens. 

First  then  we  are  not  to  infer  that  changes  in  the  heavens  do 
not  take  place  because  they  are  not  visible  to  us.  For  the 
sight  is  disabled  both  by  distance  of  place,  and  by  excess  or 
deficiency  of  light,  and  by  the  fineness  or  smallness  of  the 
body ;  and  if  a  man  were  to  look  from  the  moon  he  would 
not  be  able  to  see  the  changes  which  take  place  here  with  us 
on  the  surface  of  the  earth,  such  as  inundations,  earthquakes, 
buildings,  structures,  and  the  like ;  which  would  not  show  so 
big  as  little  straws  at  so  great  a  distance.  Nor  from  the  fact 
that  the  interstellar  heaven  is  transparent,  and  in  clear  nights 
the  stars  are  seen  the  same  in  nimiber  and  appearance,  can  a 
man  conclude  that  the  whole  body  of  ether  is  clear,  pure,  and 
immutable.  For  we  know  that  the  air  below  admits  innumerable 
varieties  of  heat,  cold,  odours,  and  all  kinds  of  mixture  with  the 
finer  vapours,  and  does  not  thereby  lose  its  transparency;  in 
like  manner  therefore  we  must  not  trust  to  the  face  or  appear- 
ance of  the  heaven.  For  if  those  great  masses  of  clouds  which 
eometimes  obscure  the  heaven,  and  by  reason  of  their  proximity 
to  our  view  take  away  from  us  the  light  of  the  sun  and  stars, 
were  hung  in  the  higher  parts  of  the  heaven,  they  would  no 
way  alter  the  fauce  of  a  clear  sky ;  since  they  would  neither  be 
visible  themselves  by  reason  of  the  distance,  nor  would  they  at 
all  eclipse  the  stars,  by  reason  of  the  smallness  of  their  bodies, 
in  respect  to  the  magnitude  of  the  stars.  Nay  the  body  of 
the  moon  itself,  except  in  the  part  which  the  light  str3ces, 
does  not  change  the  appearance  of  the  sky ;  so  that,  if  that 
light  were  absent,  so  great  a  body  as  that  would  be  altogether 
imperceptible  to  us.  On  the  other  hand  it  is  quite  plain  from 
the  masses  of  bodies  which  by  their  bulk  and  magnitude  can 
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overcome  the  distance  of  space^  and  by  the  luminous  natmre 
and  brilliancy  of  their  matter  can  affect  our  sights  that  won- 
derM  changes  and  unusual  appearances  do  happen  in  the  heaven. 
For  this  is  shown  in  the  higher  comets,  those  I  mean  which 
have  appeared  in  the  figure  of  a  star  without  a  tidl,  and  are  not 
only  proved  from  the  doctrine  of  parallax  to  be  situated  above 
the  moon,  but  have  likewise  had  a  certain  and  constant  position 
relative  to  the  fixed  stars,  and  kept  their  places,  and  not  been 
wanderers ;  such  as  our  age  has  witnessed  more  than  once,  first 
in  Cassiopea,  and  again  not  so  long  ago  in  Ophiuchus.  And 
aa  for  the  notion  that  this  constancy  visible  in  comets  proceeds 
from  their  following  some  star  (which  was  the  opinion  of 
Aristotle,  who  affirmed  that  there  was  the  same  relation  between 
a  comet  and  a  single  star  as  between  the  milky  way  and  the 
collection  of  stars,  an  assertion  fidse  both  ways),  this  has  long 
ago  been  exploded,  not  without  a  censure  on  the  wit  of 
Aristotle,  who  ventured  to  invent  such  theories  on  slight 
grounds.'  Neither  does  that  change  in  the  celestial  r^ons 
with  regard  to  new  stars  hold  with  regard  to  those  stare  only 
which  seem  to  be  of  an  evanescent  nature,  but  likewise  in 
those  which  remain.  For  in  the  case  of  the  new  star  of  Hip- 
parchus,  mention  is  made  by  the  ancients  of  the  appearance  of 
its  but  no  mention  of  the  disappearance.  There  appeared  also 
of  late  a  new  star  in  the  breast  of  Cygnus,  which  has  now 
lasted  for  twelve  whole  years,  having  already  exceeded  the  age 
(as  it  is  held)  of  a  comet,  without  as  yet  any  diminution  or 
preparation  for  flight.  Nor  again  can  it  be  affirmed  as  a  fact 
without  exception  that  the  old  stars  suffer  no  change  at  all,  but 
only  those  that  have  appeared  more  recently ;  in  which  it  is 
no  wonder  that  a  change  should  take  place,  seeing  tiieir  very 
generation  and  origin  is  not  immemorial.  For  setting  aside  the 
fable  of  the  Arcadians  about  the  first  appearance  of  the  moon, 
which  they  assert  to  be  younger  than  themselves',  there  are  not 
wanting  examples  within  trustworthy  memory,  when  the  sun 
on  three  several  occasions,  without  eclipse  or  interposition  of 
clouds,  the  air  being  clear  and  serene,  appeared  for  many  days 
with  an  altered  visage ;  yet  not  affected  in  the  same  manner 
each  time,  but  once  faint,  and  twice  of  a  reddish  brown.  For 
such  phenomena  happened  in  the  year  790  for  seventeen  days, 
and  in  the  times  of  Justinian  for  half  a  year,  and  after  the 

>  Of.  ArUt.  Meteorol.  f.  8.  *  Cf.  Pliny,  ii.  23.  •  Cf.  Ovid,  Fasti,  i.  469. 
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death  of  Julius  Ctesar  for  seTeral  days.  Of  the  Julian  dark* 
nesB  there  remains  that  notable  testimony  of  Virgil :  — 

nie  etiam  eztinoto  miseratus  Csssare  Bomam, 
Cum  caput  obscurft  nitidum  ferrugine  texit, 
Impiaque  »temam  timuerunt  secula  noctem.^ 

The  narrative  of  Varro,  a  man  most  learned  in  antiquity, 
respecting  the*  star  Venus,  which  is  found  in  Augustine*, — 
namely,  that  in  the  time  of  King  Ogyges  she  changed  colour, 
size,  and  shape, — might  have  been  of  doubtful  credit,  had  not 
a  like  event  recurred  in  our  age,  in  the  year  1578,  and  attracted 
much  notice*  For  then  also  through  a  whole  year  a  remarkable 
alteration  took  place  in  the  star  Venus,  which  appeared  of  im- 
usual  magnitude  and  brilliancy,  and  redder  than  Mars  himself, 
and  changed  her  shape  several  times,  becoming  sometimes  tri* 
angular,  sometimes  quadrangular,  and  even  sometimes  round, 
as  if  her  very  mass  and  substance  were  affected.  Again,  that 
old  star  in  the  hip  of  Canicula,  which  Aristotle  says  that  he 
himself  saw  with  somewhat  of  a  tail,  and  that  tail,  especially 
when  cursorily  looked  at,  vibrating,  seems  now  to  be  changed 
and  to  have  lost  its  tail ;  since  nothing  of  the  kind  can  now  in 
our  time  be  detected.^  Besides,  many  changes  of  heavenly 
bodies,  especially  in  the  smaller  stars,  may  easily  from  neglect 
of  observation  pass  unnoticed,  and  be  lost  to  us.  That  these 
things  are  due  to  vapours  and  the  disposition  of  the  medium 
will  occur  at  once  to  any  sciolist ;  but  changes  which  are  found 
to  attend  the  body  of  any  star  constantly,  equably,  and  for  a 
long  continuance,  and  to  revolve  along  with  it,  must  be  re- 
garded as  being  in  the  star  itself,  or  at  least  in  the  ether  near  it, 
not  in  the  lower  regions  of  the  air ;  which  is  likewise  confirmed 
by  the  fact,  that  such  changes  take  place  seldom,  and  at  long 
intervals ;  whereas  those  which  are  caused  in  the  air  by  the  inter- 
position of  vapours  take  place  more  frequently.  And  if  any 
man  concludes  from  the  order  of  the  heaven  and  the  equability 
of  the  motion  itself  that  the  heaven  is    immutable;   taking 

»  Gcorg.  i.  469.:— 

Then  did  the  sun  in  pity  dim  his  light. 

And  drew  a  dusk  veil  o*er  his  visage  bright, 

And  shook  the  impious  times  with  dread  of  endless  night. 

>  St  August  De  Civlt.  Dei,  xxl.  8. 
'  Arist  Meteorol.  L  6. 
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this  certainty  of  revolutions  and  restitutions  for  a  sure  token  of 
eternity,  inasmuch  as  constancy  of  motik>n  can  hardly  belong 
to  a  corruptible  substance ;  he  should  look  a,bout  him  a  little 
more  attentively,  and  observe  that  this  return  of  things  by 
turns  and  as  it  were  in  circle  at  fixed  times,  is  found  even 
with  us  here  below  in  some  things ;  most  of  all  in  the  tide  of 
the  ocean ;  while  those  smaller  differences  which  may  take  place 
in  the  heavens  both  in  the  revolutions  and  restitutions  escape  our 
sight  and  reckoning.     No  more  again  can  the  circular  motion 
of  the  heaven  be  taken  as  a  proof  of  eternity ;  on  the  ground 
that  circular  motion  has  no  limit  S  and  eternal  motion  belongs 
to  eternal  substance.     For  tiie  lower  comets  that  are.  situated 
below  the  moon  revolve  likewise,  and  that  of  tiieir  own  force ; 
unless  you  had  rather  believe  the  fiction  of  their  being  attached 
to  a  star.     And  assuredly  if  we  argue  of  the  eternity  of  the 
heavenly  bodies  from  their  circular  motion,  we  must  apply  the 
argument  to  the  whole  heaven,  and  not  to  parts  of  it ;  for  we 
know  that  the  air,  sea,  earth,  tiiough  eternal  in  tiieir  masses, 
are  perishable  in  their  parts.  '  But  it  may  rather  be  ssud,  con- 
trariwise, that  this  argument  from  the  motion  of  rotation  does 
not  tell  in  favour  of  the  eternity  of  the  heaven ;  because  this 
motion  itself  is  not  perfect  in  the  heaven,  and  does  not  restore 
itself  ezactiy  in  a  pure  and  perfect  circle,  but  with  deviations, 
curves,  and  spirals.     If  agiun  a  man  retort  upon  me  that  which 
I  said  concerning  the  earth  (namely,  that  the  changes  which 
take  place  in  it  happen  by  accident,  because  the  earth  is  acted 
on  by  the  heaven),  and  assert  that  the  case  of  the  heaven  is 
different,  seeing  that  tiie  heaven  cannot  in  any  way  be  acted 
upon  in  its  turn  by  the  earth,  inasmuch  as  all  emanation  from 
the  earth  stops  on  this  side  of  the  heaven,  and  therefore  it  is 
probable  that  the  heaven,  being  set  apart  beyond  the  reach  of 
any  hostile  force,  is  susceptible  of  eternity,  not  being  disturbed 
or  shaken  by  an  opposite  nature ;  his  objection  is  not  to  be 
despised.     For  I  have  no  respect  for  the   simple  notion  of 
Thales,  who  thought  that  the  celestial  fires  fed  on  the  clarified 
vapours  of  the  earth  and  ocean,  and  were  thence  nourished  and 
repaired  ^ ;  (whereas  these  vapours  fall  back  again  in  almost 
the  same  quantity  as  they  rose,  and  are  far  from  being  enough 
to  refresh  both  the  earth  and  the  celestial  globes,  nor  can  they 

>  Arbt  De  Coelo,  1.  9.  «  Plutercb,  De  Pl&cit  PbUosoph.  i.  3, 
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*''  at  all  mount  so  high ;)  but  yet  admitting  that  these  materiate 
-'  emanations  of  the  earth  stop  fiEur  below  the  heaven^  neverthe- 
'^'  less  if  the  earth  be^  as  Parmenides  and  Telesius  supposed^  the 
^''  original  source  of  cold,  it  is  not  easy  to  say  for  certain  to  what 
"'  height  this  opposite  and  riyal  power  to  the  heaven  may  in- 
'  sinuate  itself  by  series  and  succession;  especially  as  rare  bodies 
^-  imbibe  the  nature  and  impression  of  heat  and  cold,  and  transmit 
'^  it  to  a  great  distance.     Orant  however  that  the  heaven  is  not 

-  acted  upon  by  the  earth,  why  may  not  celestial  bodies  be 
r  •  affected  and  changed  one  by  another, — the  sun  by  the  stars, 
-•  the  stars  by  the  sun,  the  planets  by  both,  and  all  by  the 
'"^  ambient  ether,  especially  at  the  borders  of  their  globes  ?    Then 

again  the  opinion  of  the  eternity  of  the  heaven  derives  much 

-  apparent  strength  from  the  very  machinery  and  construction 
of  the  heaven,  about  which  astronomers  have  taken  such  pains. 
For  great  provision  seems  to  be  made  thereby  to  exempt  the 
celestial  bodies  from  all  change  besides  simple  rotation,  and 

-  leave  them  in  other  respects  at  rest  and  without  perturbation. 
Therefore .  they  have  supposed  the  bodies  of  the  stars  to  be 

•  fixed  in  their  orbs,  as  if  they  were  nailed;  while  to  each  of 
'  their  declinations,  elevations,  depressions,  and  sinuous  move- 
^  ments  they  have  assigned  so  many  perfect  circles  of  suitable 
''  width ;  carefully  turning  and  smoothing  both  the  concave  and 
^    the  convex  parts  of  those  circles,  so  as  to  leave  no  prominence 

-  or  roughness,  but  that  one  may  fit  into  another,  and,  being  by 

-  reason  of  the  polish  at  once  exactly  contiguous  and  free  to 
slide  easily,  may  move  quietly  and  happily  ;  which  immortal 
contrivance  removes  all  violence  and  perturbation,  the  insepar- 
able forerunners  of  corruption.  For  certainly  if  such  great 
bodies  as  the  globes  of  stars  are  do  pass  through  ether,  and 
yet  do  not  always  travel  through  the  same  parts  of  it,  but 
through  parts  and  traces  very  different,  sometimes  invading 
the  higher  regions,  sometimes  descending  to  the  lower,  some- 
times turning  to  the  south,  sometimes  to  the  north,  there  is 
danger  no  doubt  of  very  many  impressions,,  concussions,  reci- 
procations, and  fluctuations  in  the  heaven,  and  that  hence  may 
ensue  condensations  and  rarefactions  of  bodies,  which  may 
procure  and  prepare  the  way  to  generations  and  alterations. 
But  since  it  will  clearly  appear  from  physical  reasons,  and  withal 
from  the  phenomena  themselves,  that  this  last  is  really  the  fact ; 
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and  those  figments  of  astronomers  of  which  I  spoke  are,  as  any 
man  of  sonnd  judgment  will  see,  mere  mockeries  of  nature, 
without  any  reality  in  them;  it  is  but  reasonable  that  the 
opinion  of  the  eternity  of  the  heaven,  connected  as  it  is  with 
them,  should  undergo  the  same  judgment.  And  if  objecticm 
be  here  made  on  religious  grounds,  I  answer  that  it  is  only 
heathen  arrogance  that  attributes  this  eternity  to  the  heaven 
alone ;  sacred  writ  assigns  eternity  to  earth  and  heaven  alike. 
For  we  read  not  only  that  '^  the  Sun  and  Moon  are  eternal  and 
faithful  witnesses  in  the  heaven,^  but  also  that  ''  Generations 
come  and  go,  but  the  Earth  remaineth  for  ever.''  ^  And  for  the 
transitory  and  perishable  nature  of  both,  we  find  it  concluded 
in  one  oracle,  '^  Heaven  and  earth  shall  pass  away,  but  the 
Word  of  the  Lord  shall  not  pass  away."  *  Again,  if  it  be  still 
urged  that  for  all  this  it  must  be  admitted  that  there  are 
innumerable  changes  in  the  surface  of  the  earth  and  the 
parts  next  to  it,  whereas  it  is  not  so  in  the  heaven;  I 
reply  that  in  the  first  place  I  do  not  maintain  them  to  be  in 
all  respects  alike ;  and  yet  that  if  we  take  what  are  called  the 
upper  and  middle  regions  of  the  wr  for  the  surface  or  inner 
covering  of  the  heaven,  as  we  take  that  space  with  us  in  which 
animals,  plants,  and  minerals  are  contained,  for  the  surface  or 
outer  covering  of  the  earth,  various  and  multiform  generations 
are  found  there  likewise.  It  would  seem  therefore  that  all 
tumult,  conflict,  and  disorder  take  place  only  in  the  confines  of 
heaven  and  earth ;  just  as  it  is  in  civil  matters,  in  which  it 
is  conunonly  found  that  the  border  land  of  two  kingdoms  is 
troubled  by  continual  inroads  and  violence,  while  the  interior 
provinces  of  both  countries  are  in  the  enjoyment  of  long 
peace,  and  are  not  disturbed  except  by  the  more  serious  wars, 
which  happen  rarely.  As  for  that  other  point  of  heteroge- 
neity in  the  celestial  bodies  (as  asserted  by  Aristotle '),  that 
they  are  not  hot  in  themselves  (for  otherwise  the  conflagra- 
tion of  Heraclitus  might  ensue),  but  only  the  cause  of  heat  by 
accident,  through  the  friction  and  diverberation  of  the  air ;  I 
know  not  what  a  man  can  mean  who  abandons  experience  in 
this  way,  and  that  too  against  the  consent  of  the  ancients.  But 
it  is  nothing  new  in  him  to  snatch  some  one  thing  from  expe- 
rience, and  straightway  proceed  to  trample  on  nature,  joining 

•  Ecclesiastes,  1.  4.  «  St.  Matth.  xxW.  35.  •  Aristot  Dc  Coclo,  li. 
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pufiillanimity  with  audacity.  Of  this  however  I  shall  epeak 
presently  upon  the  question^  whether  the  stars  are  real  fires; 
and  more  fully  and  accurately  in  my  precepts  concerning  the 
history  of  Virtues,  where  I  ehall  treat  of  the  origins  and  cradles 
of  Heat  and  Cold,  a  subject  hitherto  unknown  and  untouched 
by  men.  Let  the  question  then  of  the  heterogeneity  of  the 
celestial  bodies  be  propounded  in  this  manner ;  for  though  the 
case  calls  perhaps  fur  judgment  against  the  opinion  of  Aristotle 
without  adjournment,  yet  my  plan  of  proceeding  does  not 
allow  of  it. 

Another  question  is,  what  is  contained  in  the  interstellar 
spaces  f  For  they  are  either  empty,  as  Gilbert  thought ;  or 
filled  with  a  body  which  is  to  the  stars  what  air  is  to  flame, — ^a 
supposition  which  comes  familiarly  to  the  sense  ;  or  filled  with 
a  body  homogeneous  with  the  stars  themselves,  lucid  and 
almost  empyreal,  but  in  a  less  degree,  that  is  with  a  light  not 
so  refulgent  and  flashing, — which  seems  to  be  the  meaning  of 
the  received  opinion^  that  a  star  is  the  denser  part  of  its 
sphere.  Nor  is  there  any  reason  why  a  lucid  body  should  not 
be  a  transparent  medium  for  the  transmission  of  a  stronger 
light.  For  Telesius  has  acutely  remarked  that  even  common 
air  contains  some  light,  using  as  an  argument  that  there  are 
some  animals  which  see  by  night,  their  sight  being  (it  would 
seem)  adapted  to  receive  and  cherish  this  feeble  light  ^:  for  that 
it  is  not  credible  Ihat  the  action  of  light  can  take  place  with- 
out any  light,  or  merely  by  the  internal  light  itself  of  the  visual 
spirit.  But  we  see  that  flame  itself  is  a  transparent  medium  for 
the  transmission  even  of  the  species  of  an  opaque  body,  as  is 
shown  in  the  wick  of  a  candle ;  much  more  of  tlie  species  of  an 
intenser  light.  Of  flames  likewise  some  are  more  pellucid  than 
others.  And  this  is  caused  either  by  the  nature  of  the  lighted 
body  or  the  quantity.  For  the  flame  of  tallow  or  wax  is  more 
luminous  and  (so  to  speak)  more  fiery ;  whereas  the  flame  of 
spirit  of  wine  is  more  opaque,  and  as  it  were  airy,  especially  if  it 
be  in  a  small  quantity,  so  that  the  flame  does  not  thicken  Itself. 
Of  this  I  have  myself  made  trial.  For  I  took  a  wax  candle 
and  set  it  upright  in  a  socket  (making  use  of  a  metal  one  for 
the  purpose,  that  the  body  of  the  candle  might  be  protected 
against  the  flame  by  which  it  was  to  be  surrounded) ;  and  having 

^  Aristot  De  Ccclo,  IL  7.  '  Teleslos,  De  Ber.  Nat  L  3. 
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placed  the  socket  in  a  porringer  where  there  was  a  little  spirit 
of  wine^  I  lighted  first  the  candle^  and  then  the  spirit  of 
wine ;  when  it  was  easy  to  see  the  flame  of  the  candle  corus- 
cating and  white,  through  the  middle  of  the  flame  of  the  spirit 
of  wine,  which  was  weak  and  inclining  to  transparency.  And 
in  like  manner  lucid  beams  are  often  seen  along  the  heaven, 
emitting  a  manifest  light,  and  wonderfully  illuminating  the 
darkness  of  the  night ;  through  the  borders  of  which  nevertheless 
the  stars  are  visible.  This  inequality  however  between  the 
stars  and  interstellar  ether  is  not  well  defined  by  rarity  and 
density ;  as  if  the  star  were  denser,  the  ether  rareiC  For  in 
general  here  with  us  flame  is  a  body  more  subtle  than  air, — 
more  expansive,  I  say,  and  having  less  matter  in  proportion  to 
the  space  it  occupies ;  and  it  is  probable  that  this  is  the  case 
also  in  the  heavens.  But  the  error  is  more  harsh,  if  they  mean 
that  the  star  is  a  portion  of  the  sphere  fixed  as  with  a  nail,  and 
the  ether  that  which  carries  the  star.  For  this  is  a  fiction,  like 
that  series  of  orbs  jranged  one  above  another  which  is  described. 
For  either  the  body  of  star  passes  through  the  body  of  the  ether 
in  its  course,  or  else  the  ether  itself  revolves  at  the  same  time 
with  an  equal  motion.  For  if  the  motion  be  not  equal,  in  that 
case  also  must  the  star  pass  through  the  ether.  And  as  for 
that  structure  of  contiguous  circles,  whereby  the  concave  part 
of  the  outer  admits  the  convex  of  the  inner,  and  yet  by  reason 
of  the  smoothness  of  both  the  one  does  not  obstruct  the  otlier 
in  its  rotations,  though  they  are  unequal, — it  is  not  a  reality ; 
the  body  of  ether  being  uninterrupted  and  continuous,  as  that 
of  the  air  is ;  although,  there  being  so  great  difference  between 
the  two  as  regards  rarity  and  other  things,  their  regions  are  for 
convenience  of  explanation  very  properly  distinguished.  Liet 
this  question  therefore  be  admitted,  as  I  have  thus  explained  it. 
Next  comes  another  question,  and  that  likewise  not  a  simple 
one ;  concerning  the  substance  of  the  stars  themselves.  For  it 
is  asked  first,  whether  there  be  other  globes  or  masses  of  solid  and 
compact  matter  besides  the  earth  itself  f  For  it  is  a  speculation 
soberly  proposed  in  a  book  concerning  the  face  in  die  moon's 
orb,  that  it  is  not  probable  that  in  the  dispersion  of  matter 
nature  included  all  compact  body  in  the  globe  of  the  earth 
alone,  when  there  is  so  great  an  array  of  globes  composed  of  rare 
and  expansive  matter.  *     But  Gilbert  carried  the  same  idea  so 

»  riutaixh,  De  Fatic  in  Orbe  Luna,  p  924. 
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immoderately  far  (wherein  however  he  hacl  some  of  the  ancients 
as  precursors,  or  rather  guides),  as  to  assert  that  not  only  the 
earth  and  moon,  but  likewise  many  other  globes,  solid  and 
opaque,  are  scattered  among  the  shining  globes  throughout  the 
expanse  of  heaven.'  Neither  did  his  opinion  stop  here,  but 
he  thought  likewise  that  those  globes  which  are  shining  in 
appearance,  namely,  the  sun  and  the  brightest  stars,  consisted 
of  a  kind  of  solid  matter,  though  more  splendid  and  equal ; 
confusing  primitive  light  with  luminous  matter,  which  is  re- 
garded as  its  image  (for  he  thought  that  even  our  sea  throws 
out  light  of  its  own  for  a  proportionate  distance);  but  he 
acknowledged  no  conglobation,  except  in  solid  matter;  of 
which  matter  he  held  diose  rare  and  fine  bodies  that  surround 
it  to  be  a  kind  of  effluvia,  and  as  it  were  defections ;  and 
beyond  them  a  vacuum.  Now  that  the  moon  is  composed  of 
solid  matter  is  a  thought  which  might  occur  to  the  most 
diligent  and  sober  investigator  of  nature.  For  it  reflects 
light,  it  does  not  transmit  light,  it  is  without  any  proper 
light  of  its  own,  and  it  is  full  of  inequality ;  which  are  all 
properties  of  solid  bodies.  For  we  see  that  the  ether  itself 
aad  the  air,  which  are  rare  bodies,  receive  the  sun's  light, 
but  do  not  reflect  it;  which  the  moon  does.  The  sun's  rays 
are  so  vigorous  that  they  can  penetrate  and  pass  through 
very  thick  clouds,  which  are  of  a  watery  matter ;  but  they  can- 
not pass  through  the  moon.  The  moon  itself  in  some  eclipses 
gives  some  degree  of  light,  though  obscure ;  but  in  new  moons 
and  the  quarters  no  light  at  all  is  visible  except  in  the  part 
which  is  touched  by  the  sun's  rays.  Moreover,  though  it  be 
true  that  impure  and  feculent  flames  (of  which  kind  of  sub- 
stance Empedocles^  thought  the  moon  consisted)  are  unequal, 
yet  the  inequalities  have  no  fixed  places,  but  are  commonly 
movable ;  whereas  the  spots  in  the  moon  are  supposed  to  be 
constant.  Besides,  it  is  now  ascertained  by  telescopes  that 
these  spots  also  have  their  own  inequalities,  so  that  the  moon 
is  found  to  be  clearly  of  numifold  configuration,  and  that  sele- 
nography or  map  of  the  moon,  which  Gilbert  conceived,  seems 
now  by  the  industry  of  Galileo  and  others  to  be  nearly  attained. 
But  if  it  may  be  that  the  moon  is  made  of  a  certain  solid  matter, 
as  being  kindred  to  the  earth,  or  the  dregs  of  heaven  (and  such 

>  Gilbert,  Physiol.  Nov.  11  10.  *  Stobepus,  Eclog.  Phys.  i  27. 
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things  are  talked  of),  we  must  next  inquire  whether  it  be  the 
only  one  of  this  kind.     For  Mercury  too  is  sometimes  found  in 
conjunction  with  the  sun,  like  a  spot  or  little  eclipse.     But 
those  dusky  spots  which  are  observed  in  the  antarctic  hemi- 
sphere, and  which  are  fixed,  like  the  milky  way,  suggest  a 
greater  doubt  concembg  the  existence  of  opaque  globes  in  the 
higher  parts  of  the  heaven.     For  that  they  are  caused  by  the 
heaven  in  those  places  being  rare*  and  as  it  were  perforated,  is 
not  probable ;  because  such  a  diminution  and  as  it  were  priva^ 
tion  of  a  visible  object  could  not  aifect  our  sight  at  so  great  a 
distance ;  since  the  rest  of  the  body  of  ether  is  itself  invisible^ 
and  can  only  be  distinguished  by  comparison  with  the  bodies 
of  stars.     It  would  perhaps  be  more  probable  to  attribute  these 
blacknesses  to  defect  of  light,  because  the  stars  are  fewer  in 
that  part  of  the  heaven,  as  on  the  other  hand  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  milky  way  they  are  more  crowded ;  so  that  the  one 
place  would  seem  to  be  continuously  luminous,  the  other  inter- 
spersed with  shadows.   For  the  celestial  fires  appear  to  be  more 
joined  together  in  the  antarctic  hemisphere  than  in  ours ;  there 
being  larger  stars  there,  but  not  so  many,  and  greater  spaces 
between.     But  the  report  itself  concerning  those  spots  is  not 
much  to  be  relied  on ;  at  least  there  has  not  been  enough  dili- 
gence used  in  the  observation  to  justify  us  as  yet  in  drawing 
any  consequences  therefrom.    A  fact  which  touches  the  present 
inquiry  nearer  is,  that  there  may  possibly  be  other  opaque  bodies 
scattered  through  the  ether,  which  are  not  seen  at  all.    For  the 
moon  herself  when  new,  though  the  horn  and  thin  rim  of  the 
outer  circle,  as  far  as  the  sun's  rays  touch,  strike  the  sight,  is  not 
visible  at  all  in  the  middle  of  the  disc :  that  part  is  not  distin- 
guishable in  appearance  from  the  rest  of  the  ether;  and  those 
wandering  stars  discovered  (if  the  report  may  be  trusted)  about 
Jupiter  by  Galileo  are  lost  to  our  sight  in  that  sea  of  ether,  like 
so  many  small  and  invisible  islands ;  and  in  like  manner  abo 
those  stars  whereof  the  collection  makes  the  milky  way,  if  they 
were  placed  each  apart,  and  not  assembled  in  a  crowd,  would 
escape  our  sight  altogether ;  as  likewise  many  others,  that  in 
clear  nights,  especiaUy  in  winter,  sparkle ;  besides,  those  nebu- 
lous stars  or  openings  in  Prcesepe  are  now  resolved  by  tele- 
scopes into  ia  number  of  distinct  stars ;  nay,  and  it  seems  that  in 
the  very  purest  fountain  of  light  (I  mean  the  sun),  there  is 
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some  reason^  on  the  evidence  of  these  same  telescopes,  to  sus- 
pect the  existence  of  spots,  opacity,  and  inequalities.     But  if 
there  were  no  other  evidence,  the  very  gradation  of  light  among 
the  celestial  stars,  descending  as  it  does  from  the  most  bril- 
liant to  those  which  are  obscure  and  misty,  is  enough  to  prove 
that  there  may  likewise  be  globes  which  are  completely  opaque. 
For  there  seems  less  difference  between  a  nebulous  and  opaque 
star  than  between  the  brightest  star  and  a  nebulous  one.     But 
our  sight  is  plainly  deceived  and  circumscribed ;  for  whatever 
is  dispersed  in  the  heaven,  and  has  not  great  magnitude  and 
likewise  a  strong  and  vivid  light,  is  concealed  from  us,  and  does 
not  alter  the  face  of  the  heaven.     And  let  not  any  unskilful 
person  be  astonished  if  it  be  made  a  question  whether  globes 
of  compact  matter  can  remain  pendulous.      For    both    the 
earth  itself  floats  pendulous  in  the  middle  of  the  surround- 
ing air,  which  is  an  exceedingly  soft  thing ;  and  great  masses 
of   watery  clouds  and  stores  of  hail  hang  in  the  regions 
of  the  air,  whence  they  are  rather  forced  down  than  fall  of 
themselves,  before  they  begin  to  feel  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
earth.     Excellently  therefore  did  Gilbert  remark,  that  heavy 
bodies  when  removed  to  a  great  distance  from  the  earth  gra- 
dually lose  their  motion  'downwards ;  inasmuch  as  that  motion 
rises  from  no  other  appetite  of  bodies  than  that  of  uniting  and 
collecting  themselves  to  the  earth  (which  is  the  mass  of  bodies 
of  the  same  nature  with  them),  and  is  confined  within  the  orb 
of  its  own  virtue.^    For  as  for  what  is  said  of  motion  to  the 
earth's  centre,  it  would  indeed  be  a  potent  kind  of  Nothing 
that  should  draw  such  great  things  to  it ;  nor  is  body  acted  on 
except  by  body.     Therefore  let  this  question  concerning  solid 
and  opaque  globes,  though  new  and  harsh  to  vulgar  opinions,  be 
admitted ;  and  let  there  be  joined  with  it  the  old  though  still 
unsettled  question,  which  of  the  stars  emit  a  primitive  light,  and 
from  themselves,  and  which  a  light  derived  from  the  sun  f  whereof 
the  one  seem  to  be  consubstantial  with  the  sun,  the  other  with 
the  moon.     And  in  short,  all  inquiry  concerning  the  different 
substance  of  the  stars  as  compared  one  with  the  other,  which 
appears  to  be  multifarious,  some  stars  looking  fiery,  others  lead- 
coloured,  others  white,  others  briUiant,  others  manifestly  and 
constantly  nebulous,  I  mean  to  be  referred  to  this  seventh  ques- 

>  Gilbert,  Physiol.  Nova,  i.  21. 
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4iozL  Another  question  is,  are  the  etai-e  true  fires  f  a  question 
'  however  which  requires  some  care  to  understand  it  rightly. 
For  it  is  one  thing  to  say,  that  the  stars  are  truefi-es;  and 
.another  thing  to  say  that  tiie  stars  {admitting  them  to  be  true 
fires)  exert  all  the  powers  and  produce  Ae  same  effects  which 
jcommon  fire  does.  Nor  does  this  require  us  to  suppose  some 
(notional  or  imaginary  fire,  retaining  the  name  of  fire  without 
its  properties.  For  our  fire  also,  if  it  were  placed  in  the  ether 
•in  such  a  quantity  as  the  stars  are,  would  perform  different 
[operations  to  those  which  it  does  here  with  us;  seeing  things 
acquire  very  different  virtues,  both  from  quantity  and  from 
^relative  position  or  location.  For  the  greater  masses,  I  mean 
connatural  bodies  which  are  collected  in  such  quantily  as  to  bear 
fa  due  proportion  to  the  sum  of  the  universe,  assume  cosmicid 
.virtues,  which  are  not  to  be  found  in  the  portions  of  them.  Thus 
the  ocean,  which  is  the  largest  collection  of  waters,  ebbs  and 
flows ;  whereas  pools  and  lakes  do  not.  ^  In  like  manned  the 
whole  earth  hangs  suspended ;  a  piece  of  eaartii  falls.  And  the 
relative  position  of  a  thing  is  of  great  importance  in  all  respects 
both  in  tiie  larger  and  smaller  parts,  by  reason  of  the  contiguity 
and  neighbourhood  of  friendly  or  unfriendly  bodies.  But  there 
must  also  be  a  far  greater  diversity  of  actions  between  tiie  fire 
of  the  stars  and  our  own,  because  it  varies  not  only  in  quantity 
and  relative  position,  but  also  to  some  extent  in  substance.  For 
the  fire  of  the  stars  is  pure,  perfect,  and  native ;  whereas  our 
fire  is  degenerate,  like  Vulcan  thrown  from  heaven  and  halting 
with  the  fall.  For  if  a  man  observe  it,  fire  as  we  have  it  here 
is  out  of  its  place,  trembling,  surrounded  by  contraries,  needy, 
depending  for  sustenance  upon  fuel,  and  fugitive.  Whereas  in 
heaven  fire  exists  in  its  true  place,  removed  from  the  assaidt  of 
any  contrary  body,  constant,  sustained  by  itself  and  things 
like  itself,  and  performing  its  proper  operations  freely  and 
without  molestation.  And  tiierefore  Patricius  had  no  need,  in 
order  to  preserve  the  pyi-aoiidal  form  of  flame,  as  it  is  found 
with  us,  to  fancy  that  the  upper  part  of  a  star,  wUch  is 
tyrned  towards  the  ether,  may  be  pyramidal,  though  the  lower, 
which  is  visible  to  us,  be  globular.  For  that  pjnramid  of 
flame  comes  by  accident,  from  the  air  closing  in  and  crush- 
ing it ;  since  the  flame,  which  is  fuller  in  the  region  of  its 
aliment,  is  by  tiie  hostility  of  the  air  insensibly  contracted 
and  moulded  into  the  form   of  a  pyramid.      Hence   flame 
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18  broad  at  the  base  and  pointed  at  the  apex^  smoke  on  the 
other  hand  is  pointed  at  the  bottom  and  broad  at  the  apex, 
and  like  a  pyramid  inverted ;  because  the  air  recdves  smoke^ 
but  quenches  flame.  It  is  natural  therefore  that  flame  should 
with  us  be  pjrramidal;  and  in  the  heaven  globular.  In  like 
manner  also  flame  with  us  is  a  momentary  body,  in  ether  per-* 
manent  and  durable.  And  yet  even  with  us  flame  might 
last  and  subsist  in  its  own  form,  if  it  were  not  destroyed 
by  the  things  about  it ;  which  is  most  manifest  in  the  hu^er 
flames.  For  all  that  part  of  a  flame,  which  is  situated  in  the 
midst  and  surrounded  by  flame  on  all  sides,  perishes  not,  but 
remains  the  same  in  quantity  unextinguished  and  rising  rapidly 
upwards ;  whereas  at  the  sides  it  is  troubled,  and  it  is  there  that 
extinction  commences,  l^e  manner  whereof  (I  mean  the  per* 
manency  of  the  inner  flame  in  a  globular  figure,  and  the  va- 
nishing and  pyramidal  form  of  the  outer  flame)  may  be  experi- 
'  mentally  demonstrated  by  using  flames  of  two  colours.  Then 
again  in  point  of  fierceness  there  may  be  a  great  deal  of  variadon 
between  the  celestial  fiame  and  ours.  For  the  celestial  flame 
unfolds  itself  freely  and  calmly,  as  being  at  home,  whereas  our 
flame,  as  being  a  stranger,  is  pent  in  and  violent  and  furious. 
All  flre  likewise  when  close  packed  and  imprisoned  becomes 
fiercer.  For  the  rays  of  celestial  flame  themselves  when  they 
reach  the  denser  and  more  obstinate  bodies,  lay  aside  their 
gentleness,  and  become  more  scorching.  Aristotle  ought  not 
tiierefore  to  have  feared  the  conflagration  of  Heraclitus  for  his 
world,  although  he  had  determined  the  stars  to  be  real  fires. 
This  question  then  may  be  received  according  to  this  explana- 
tion. Next  comes  another  question;  whether  the  stars  are 
nourished,  and  likewise,  whether  they  are  increased,  diminished, 
generated,  and  extinguished.  There  was  one  of  the  ancients  in- 
deed who  with  a  plebeian  kind  of  observation  thought  that  the 
stars  are  nourish^  as  fire  is,  and  that  they  feed  on  the  waters 
and  ocean  and  moisture  of  the  earth,  and  are  repured  by  va- 
pours and  exhalations.  But  this  opinion  does  not  seem  worthy 
to  supply  matter  for  a  question.  For  such  vapours  are  both 
exhaust^  long  before  they  reach  the  heights  of  the  stars,  nor 
is  there  enough  of  them  to  repair  the  waters  and  the  earth  with 
rains  and  dews,  and  withal  to  refresh  so  many  and  great  celes- 
tial globes ;  especially  as  it  is  evident  that  the  earth  and  ocean 
have  continued  now  for  many  ages  without  decrease  of  mois- 
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ture ;  ^^hereby  it  seems  that  no  more  is  drawn  out  tlian  comes 
back  again.  Nor  again  does  the  principle  of  aliment  apply  to  the 
stars  as  it  does  to  our  fire.  For  the  principle  is  that  wherever 
anything  perishes  and  departs  there  likewise  something  is  re- 
placed and  assimilated ;  which  kind  of  assimilation  belongs  to  the 
region  of  confusions,  and  comes  of  being  surrounded  by  contrary 
or  di^imiUr  bodies ;  whereas  in  the  similar  and  inner  mass  of  the 
stars  nothing  of  the  kind  happens,  no  more  than  in  the  bowels 
of  the  earth,  which  themselves  also  receive  no  nourishment,  but 
preserve  their  substance  in  its  identity,  not  by  assimilation. 
With  regard  however  to  the  outer  borders  of  the  sidereal 
bodies,  the  question  is  rightly  asked,  whether  these  remain  of  one 
and  tlie  same  tenor ^  or  whether  they  prey  on  the  surrounding  ether^ 
and  Ukewise  infect  itf  In  this  sense  therefore  a  question  may 
be  put  concerning  the  aliments  of  the  stars.  And  to  this  is 
rightly  joined  a  question  as  to  the  augmentations  and  diminu- 
tions of  stars  in  their  whole ;  though  the  phenomena  are  very  ' 
few  which  can  give  occasion  to  this  doubt.  For  in  the  first 
place  there  is  no  example  of  the  thing,  nor  anything  resembling 
it  among  the  things  found  with  us,  to  countenance  such  a 
question ;  seeing  that  our  globe  of  earth  and  water  does  not 
seem  to  be  liable  to  any  evident  or  notable  augmentation  or 
diminution  on  the  whole,  but  to  preserve  its  mass  and  quantity. 
But  the  stars  (it  will  be  said)  appear  to  our  eyes  sometimes 
of  a  greater,  sometimes  of  a  smaller  body.  True ;  but  that 
greatness  and  smallness  of  a  star  is  due  either  to  distance  and 
vicinity,  as  in  the  apogees  and  perigees  of  planets,  or  to  the 
constitution  of  the  medium.  Now  that  which  is  caused  by 
the  constitution  of  the  medium  is  easily  distinguished,  because 
it  changes  the  appearance,  not  of  some  one  particular  star,  but 
of  all  alike ;  as  we  see  in  winter  nights,  in  hard  frost,  when  the 
stars  appear  increased  in  magnitude,  because  vapours  both  rise 
more  sparingly  and  are  harder  strained,  and  the  whole  body  of 
the  air  is  somewhat  condensed,  and  inclines  to  the  aqueous  or 
crystalline,  which  shows  forms  more  large.  And  if  there 
chance  to  be  any  particular  interposition  of  vapours  between 
our  sight  and  one  particular  star,  which  magnifies  its  apparent 
size  (as  is  frequently  and  manifestly  the  case  with  the  sun  and 
moon,  and  may  happen  with  the  rest),  neither  can  this  appear- 
ance deceive ;  because  this  change  of  magnitude  does  not  last, 
nor  does  it  follow  the  star  or  move  with  the  body  of  it,  but  the 
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Star  is  soon  freed  from  it  and  recovers  its  usual  appearance* 
Nevertheless  although  these  things  be  so,  yet  since  both  for- 
merly in  ancient  times  and  likewise  in  our  own  age  —  when  it 
was  a  great  sight  and  much  talked  of —  a  great  change  took 
place  in  the  star  of  Venus  both  as  to  magnitude  and  colour, 
and  even  shape;  and  since  a  change  which  perpetually  and 
constantly  follows  one  particular  star,  and  is  seen  to  revolve 
along  with  it,  must  necessarily  be  set  down  as  being  in  the  star 
and  not  in  the  medium ;  and  since  through  neglect  of  observa- 
tion many  things  that  are  conspicuous  in  the  heavens  are  passed 
by  and  lost  to  us ;  I  think  that  this  part  of  the  ninth  question 
is  rightly  admitted.  The  other  part  of  the  question  is  of  the 
same  kind  ;  whether  stars  are  in  long  revolutions  of  ages  created 
and  dissipated  f  There  is  a  greater  number  of  phenomena  in- 
deed to  challenge  this  question  than  that  about  their  augmenta- 
tions and  diminutions ;  but  yet  only  of  one  kind.  For  as  to 
the  old  stars,  neither  have  we  in  all  the  memory  of  ages  any 
record  of  the  first  birth  of  any  of  them  (except  the  stories 
which  the  Arcadians  of  old  told  about  the  moon),  nor  is  one  of 
them  missing.  Of  those  however  which  have  been  regarded  as 
comets,  yet  having  the  form  and  motion  of  stars,  and  being 
exactly  like  new  stars,  we  have  witnessed  both  appearances  (of 
which  we  have  likewise  heard  from  the  ancients)  and  disappear- 
ances ;  when  they  looked  to  some  persons  as  if  consumed,  to 
some  ae  if  taken  up  (that  is,  as  if  having  come  down  to  us  in 
their  perigees,  they  returned  again  to  the  higher  regions),  to 
others  as  if  rarefying  and  dissolving  into  ether.  But  all  this 
question  concerning  new  stars  I  refer  to  that  place  where  I 
shall  speak  of  comets.  There  remains  another  question,  namely 
concerning  the  milky  way ;  is  the  milky  %cay  a  collection  of  small 
starsy  or  a  continuous  body,  and  part  of  the  ether ^  of  a  middle 
nature  between  the  ethereal  and  the  starry  f  For  that  opinion 
concerning  exhalations  has  itself  long  ago  exhaled,  not  without 
censure  of  the  wit  of  Aristotle,  who  ventured  to  invent  such  a 
matter  ^  ascribing  to  a  thing  so  constant  and  fixed  a  nature  tran- 
sitory and  variable.  And  this  question  moreover,  as  I  put  it, 
seems  on  the  point  of  being  settled,  if  we  believe  the  report  of 
Galileo,  who  has  resolved  this  confused  appearance  of  light  into 
stars  numbered  and  placed.     For  the  fact  that  the  milky  way 
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does  not  hide  from  view  those  stars  which  are  foimd  within  it; 
certainly  does  not  settle  the  question^  nor  incline  the  balance 
either  way.  Only  perhaps  it  proves  by  way  of  negation  that 
the  milky  way  is  not  situated  below  the  starry  heaven.  For  if 
it  were,  and  if  withal  that  continnons  body  of  the  ndlky  way 
had  any  depth,  our  view  would  probably  be  intercepted.  But 
if  be  situated  at  the  same  altitude  as  the  stars  which  are  seenr 
through  it,  why  may  not  stars  be  scattered  in  the  milky  way 
itself,  as  well  as  in  the  rest  of  the  ether  ?  This  question  diere- 
tote  I  admit  likewise.  And  these  six  questions  pertain  to  die 
substance  of  the  heavenly  bodies;  namely,  what  is  the  sub- 
stance of  the  heaven  in  kind,  what  that  of  the  interstellar 
ether,  what  that  of  the  milky  way,  and  what  that  of  the  stars 
themselves,  compared  either  with  one  another,  or  with  our  fire, 
or  with  their  own  body.  As  to  the  number,  magnitude,  con* 
figuration,  and  distance  of  the  stars,  besides  the  phenomena 
themselves  and  historical  questions,  of  which  I  shall  speak 
afterwards,  the  philosophical  problems  are  mostly  simple.  With: 
regard  to  the  number  there  follows  this  other  question ;  is  the 
number  of  the  stars  that  which  appears,  and  which  has  been 
observed  and  set  down  by  the  diligence  of  Hipparchus^  and  nt- 
clvded  in  his  model  of  the  celestial  globe?  For  not  only  is  that 
a  poor  reason  that  is  given  for  the  countless  multitude  of  hidden 
stars  not  distinctly  visible,  which  is  usually  seen  in  dear  nights, 
especially  during  the  winter ;  namely  that  these  appearances 
are  not  smaller  stars,  but  only  radiations  and  flashings  and  as  it 
were  darts  cast  from  the  known  stars ;  but  the  census  now  made 
by  Galileo  of  the  celestial  population  contains  adcUtional  heads, 
not  only  in  that  cluster  denominated  the  milky  way,  but 
likewise  among  the  very  stations  and  ranks  of  the  planets. 
And  stars  become  invisible,  either  by  reason  of  smallness  of 
body,  or  by  reason  of  opacity  (for  I  do  not  much  approve  of 
the  term  ^*  tenuity,"  seeing  that  pure  flame  is  a  body  of  extreme 
tenuity),  or  by  reason  of  elongation  and  distance.  As  for  the 
question  respecting  the  increase  of  the  number  of  the  stars  by 
the  generation  of  new  ones,  I  refer  it  as  before  to  the  place 
where  I  shall  speak  of  comets.  Now  with  regard  to  the  mag- 
nitude of  the  stars,  the  apparent  magnitude  belongs  to  pheno- 
mena, but  the  true  magnitude  to  philosophical  inquiry,  within 
the  limits  of  that  twelfth  problem;  what  is  the  true  magnitude  of 
each  star,  either  measured,  or  at  least  compared?  for  it  is  easier 
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to  discover  and  prove  that  the  globe  of  the  moon  is  smaller 
than  the  globe  of  the  earth,  than  that  the  globe  of  the  moon  is 
so  many  miles  in  circumference.  We  must  therefore  find  exact 
magnitudes,  if  we  can ;  and  if  they  cannot  be  had,  we  must 
make  use  of  comparative.  Now  true  magnitudes  are  taken  and 
concluded  either  by  eclipses  and  shadows ;  or  by  extensions  as 
well  of  light  as  of  other  virtues  which  each  body  shoots  out  and 
diffuses  to  a  greater  or  less  distance  in  proportion  to  its  magni- 
tude ;  or  lastly  by  the  symmetry  of  the  universe,  which  by  a 
kind  of  necessity  governs  and  defines  the  portions  of  connatural 
bodies.  We  are  not  however  to  be  bound  by  the  statements 
of  astronomers  regarding  the  true  magnitudes  of  stars ;  state- 
ments made  (though  it  may  seem  a  matter  of  great  accuracy  and 
subtlety)  loosely  and  carelessly  enough;  but  we  must  seek 
proofs  (if  there  be  any)  more  trustworthy  and  genuine.  Now 
the  magnitude  and  the  distance  of  the  stars  mutually  indicate 
each  other  from  optical  calculations;  which  themselves  how- 
ever require  sifting.  This  question  then  concerning  the  true 
magnitude  of  the  stars  is  the  twelfth  in  number.  Next 
comes  another  concerning  their  figure;  whether  the  stars  are 
globes  ;  that  is  collections  of  matter  in  a  solid  round  figure  ?  To 
appearance  there  seem  to  be  three  figures  of  heavenly  bodies ; 
globular  and  beamy  like  the  sun,  globular  and  angular  like 
the  stars  (the  beams  and  angles  referring  only  to  sight,  the 
globular  form  only  to  substance);  globular  simply,  like  the 
moon.  For  there  is  no  star  to  be  seen  which  is  oblong  or 
triangular  or  square,  or  of  any  other  figure.  And  it  seems 
natural  that  the  greater  masses  of  things  should  for  their 
preservation  and  more  perfect  union  collect  into  globes.  The 
fourteenth  question  relates  to  distance;  what  is  the  true  dis^- 
tance  of  any  star  in  the  depth  of  Iteavenf  For  the  distances  of 
the  planets  both  from  one  another  and  from  the  fixed  stars, 
laterally,  or  in  the  superficial  compass  of  the  heaven,  are  governed 
by  their  motions.  But  as  I  said  before  concerning  the  magni- 
tude of  the  stars,  that  if  an  exact  and  measured  magnitude  is 
not  to  be  had,  we  must  take  a  comparative  magnitude ;  so  I 
say  with  respect  to  their  distances ;  namely  that  if  the  distance 
(say  from  the  earth  to  Saturn  or  Jupiter)  cannot  be  exactly 
taken,  yet  let  us  make  it  certain  that  Saturn  is  higher  than 
Jupiter.  For  neither  is  the  interior  system  of  the  heaven,  I 
mean  the  order  of  the  planets  in  point  of  altitude,  entirely 
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without  controveray;  nor  were  the  doctrines  now  prevalent 
believed  in  former  times.  And  even  now  the  question  whether 
Mercury  or  Venus  be  the  higher,  is.  still  pending.  Now  dis- 
tances are  discovered  either  from  parallaxes,  or  eclipses,  or 
calculations  of  motions,  or  differences  in  apparent  magnitude. 
And  other  aids  are  to  be  provided  for  the  determination  of 
this,  which  may  be  devised  by  human  industry.  The  thick- 
nesses or  depths  of  the  spheres  also  have  relation  to  distances. 
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Seeing  then  that  there  are  euch  difficulties  on  all  sideB^  we 
must  be  content  if  something  be  asserted  that  is  not  harsh. 
I  will  myself  therefore  construct  a  Theory  of  the  Universe, 
according  to  the  measure  of  the  history  as  yet  known  to  us ; 
keeping  my  judgment  however  in  all  points  free^  for  the  time 
when  history,  and  by  means  of  history  my  inductive  philosophy^ 
shall  have  been  further  advanced.  Wherein  I  will  first  pro- 
pound some  things  respecting  the  matter  of  the  heavenly  bodies, 
whereby  their  motion  and  construction  may  be  better  under- 
stood ;  and  then  I  will  bring  forward  my  thoughts  and  views 
concerning  the  motion  itself,  which  is  now  the  principal  ques- 
tion. It  seems  then  that  nature  has  in  the  distribution  of  matter 
separated  fine  bodies  from  gross ;  and  assigned  the  globe  of  the 
earth  to  the  gross,  and  the  whole  space  from  the  surface  of  the 
earth  and  waters  to  the  very  extremities  of  the  heaven,  to  the 
fine  or  pneumatic,  as  the  two  primary  classes  of  things,  in  pro- 
portions not  equal  indeed,  but  suitable.  And  this  is  the  natural 
and  proper  collocation  of  things,  nor  is  it  confounded  either  by 
water  hanging  in  the  clouds  or  wind  pent  within  the  earth. 
Now  this  distinction  of  fine  or  pneumatic  and  gross  or  tangible, 
is  quite  primordial,  and  the  one  which  is  most  employed  in  the 
system  of  the  universe.  And  it  is  derived  from  that  condition 
of  things  which  is  of  all  the  simplest,  namely  the  quantity  and 
paudty  of  matter  in  proportion  to  bulk.  The  pneumatic  bodies 
which  are  found  here  with  us  (I  speak  of  such  as  exist  simple 
and  perfect,  not  compound  and  imperfectly  mixed),  are  those 
two.  Air  and  Flame.    And  these  are  to  be  regarded  as  bodies 
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altogether  heterogeneous ;  not  as  is  commonly  imagined,  that 
flame  is  only  air  on  fire.  To  these  correspond,  in  the  upper 
world,  the  ethereal  and  the  starry  nature;  as  in  the  lower, 
water  and  oil;  and  lower  still,  mercury  and  sulphur;  and 
generally,  crude  bodies,  and  fat  bodies  or  in  other  words,  bodies 
which  abhor  and  bodies  which  conceive  flame  (salts  being  of  a 
compound  nature,  consisting  at  once  of  crude  and  inflammable 
parts).  Now  for  these  two  great  families  of  things,  the  Airy 
and  tihe  Flamy ;  we  have  to  inquire  upon  what  conditions  they 
have  taken  possession  of  by  far  the  greatest  part  of  the  uniyerse, 
and  what  office  they  have  in  the  system.  In  the  air  next  the 
earth,  flame  only  lives  for  a  moment,  and  at  once  perishes. 
But  when  the  air  begins  to  be  cleared  of  the  exhalations  of  the 
earth  and  well  rarefied,  the  nature  of  flame  makes  divers  trials 
and  experiments  to  attain  consistency  therein,  and  sometimes 
acquires  a  certain  duration,  not  by  succession  as  with  us,  but 
in  identity ;  as  happens  for  a  time  in  some  of  tiie  lower  comets, 
which  are  of  a  kind  of  middle  nature  between  successive  and 
consistent  flame ;  it  does  not  however  become  fixed  or  constant, 
till  we  come  to  tiie  body  of  the  Moon.  There  flame  ceases  to 
be  extinguishable,  and  in  some  way  or  other  supports  itself; 
but  yet  such  flame  is  weak  and  without  vigour,  having  little 
radiation,  and  being  neither  vivid  in  its  own  nature,  nor  much 
excited  by  tiie  contrary  nature.  Neither  is  it  pure  and  entire, 
but  spotted  and  crossed  by  the  substance  of  ether  (such  as  it 
exists  tiiere),  which  mixes  with  it.  Even  in  tiie  region  of 
Mercury  flame  is  not  very  happily  placed,  seeing  that  by  uniting 
together  it  makes  but  a  little  planet ;  and  that  with  a  great 
perturbation,  variety,  and  fluctuation  of  motions,  like  ignis 
fatuitSy  labouring  and  struggling,  and  not  bearing  to  be  separated 
from  the  protection  of  the  stm  except  for  a  littie  distance.  When 
we  come  to  tiie  region  of  Venus,  the  flamy  nature  be^ns  to 
grow  stronger  and  brighter,  and  to  collect  itself  into  a  globe  of 
considerable  size ;  yet  one  which  itself  also  waits  on  the  sun 
and  cannot  bear  to  be  far  away  from  him.  In  the  re^on  of 
the  Sun,  flame  is  as  it  were  on  its  throne,  midway  between  the 
flames  of  the  planets,  stronger  likewise  and  more  vibrating 
than  the  flames  of  the  fixed  stars,  by  reason  of  the  greater 
reaction,  and  exceeding  intensity  of  union.  In  the  region  of 
Mars  flame  api)ears  even  robust;  acknowledging  the  vicinity 
of  the  sun  by  its  redness,  but  now  independent,  and  bearing 
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to  be  separated  from  the  sun  by  the  whole  diameter  of*  the 
heavens.  In  the  region  of  Jupiter  flame  gradually  ceasing  to 
be  contentious^  seems  calmer  and  whiter^  not  so  much  from  its 
own  nature  (as  the  star  Venus  is,  being  more  fiery),  but  from 
the  surrounding  nature  being  less  irritated  and  exasperated ;  in 
which  region  it  is  probable,  according  to  the  discovery  of 
Galileo,  that  the  heaven  begins  to  be  set  with  stars,  though 
stars  invisible  from  their  smallness.  But  in  the  region  of 
Saturn,  the  flamy  nature  appears  again  to  grow  somewhat 
feeble  and  dull,  as  being  both  further  removed  from  the  support 
of  the  sun,  and  exhausted  by  the  proximity  of  the  starry 
heaven.  Last  of  all,  the  flamy  and  sidereal  nature,  victorious 
over  the  ethereal,  produces  the  starry  heaven,  which  is  com- 
pounded of  the  ethereal  and  sidereal  nature  (as  the  globe  of  the 
earth  is  compounded  of  land  and  water)  variously  diflused,  yet 
with  the  ethereal  substance  so  converted,  wrought,  and  assimi- 
lated, as  to  be  completely  patient  and  obedient  to  the  sidereal. 
Thus  we  have  between  the  earth  and  the  summits  of  heaven 
three  general  regions,  and  as  it  were  three  stages,  in  respect 
of  the  flamy  nature ;  the  region  of  the  extinction  of  flame,  the 
region  of  its  union,  and  the  region  of  its  dispersion.  Now  to 
argue  of  contiguity  and  continuity  in  the  case  of  soft  bodies  and 
fluids  would  be  vulgar.  But  it  must  be  understood,  that  it  is 
the  way  of  nature  to  proceed  a  certain  distance  by  gradations, 
and  then  suddenly  by  jumps ;  and  to  alternate  this  process ; 
otherwise  there  could  be  no  structural  fabric,  if  all  changes 
proceeded  by  insensible  gradations.  For  how  great  a  leap  it  is 
(in  respect  of  expansion  of  matter)  from  earth  and  water  to  air, 
even  the  grossest  and  most  nebulous  I  And  yet  these  bodies 
so  difierent  in  nature  are  in  place  and  surface  joined  together, 
without  any  medium  or  interval.  Nor  is  it  a  less  leap  (in 
respect  of  substantial  nature)  from  the  region  of  the  air  to 
the  region  of  the  moon:  an  immense  leap  again  from  the 
heaven  of  the  moon  to  the  starry  heaven.  Therefore  if 
continuity  and  contiguity  be  understood  with  reference  not 
to  the  manner  of  connexion,  but  to  the  diversity  of  the  bodies 
connected,  these  three  regions  which  I  have  mentioned  may 
be  regarded  as  being  in  their  boundaries  only  contiguous.  But 
now  we  must  examine  clearly  and  perspicuously  what  and  what 
kind  of  points  this  theory  of  mine  on  the  substances  of  the 
system  aflirms,  and  what,  and  what  kind  it  denies ;  that  it  may 
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the  more  easily  be  either  maintiuned  or  overthrown.  It  denies 
the  common  theory,  that  flame  is  air  on  fire;  affirming  that 
these  two  bodies,  air  and  flame,  are  completely  heterogeneous, 
like  water  and  oil,  snlphur  and  mercury*  It  denies  Gilbert's 
doctrine  of  a  collective  vacuum  between  the  scattered  globes; 
affirming  that  space  is  filled  with  either  an  airy  or  a  flamy 
nature.  It  denies  that  the  moon  is  either  a  watery  or  a  dense 
or  a  solid  body ;  affirming  that  it  is  of  a  flamy  nature,  though 
slow  and  weak,  as  being  the  first  rudiment  and  last  sediment 
of  celestial  flame ;  flame  admitting  (as  regards  density),  no  less 
than  air  and  liquids,  of  innmnerable  degrees.  It  affirms  that 
flame,  in  its  true  place  and  left  to  itself ,  is  fixed  and  con* 
stant,  no  less  than  air  and  water ;  and  that  it  is  not  a  thing 
momentary,  and  preseryed  in  its  mass  only  by  succession 
through  renovation  and  aliment,  as  it  is  here  with  us.  It  aflSrms 
th&t  fiame  has  a  nature  apt  to  unite  and  gather  into  globes,  like 
the  nature  of  earth ;  not  like  that  of  air  and  water,  which  are 
collected  in  the  circles  and  interstices  of  globes,  but  never  into 
entire  globes.  It  affirms  that  the  same  flamy  nature  in  its  own 
place  {that  is  the  starry  heaven)  is  scattered  about  in  infinite 
clusters,  yet  in  such  sort  that  the  dualism  of  ether  and  star  is 
still  maintained,  and  flame  does  not  continue  into  the  perfect 
empyrean.  It  affirms  that  the  stars  are  real  flames,  but  that 
the  actions  of  flame  in  heavenly  bodies  are  in  no  way  to  be 
applied  to  the  actions  of  our  flame,  most  of  which  operate  only 
by  accident.  It  affirms  that  the  interstellar  ether  and  the  stars 
bear  to  each  other  the  relations  of  air  and  flame,  but  sublimed 
and  rectified.  Regarding  the  Substance  then  of  the  System 
of  the  Universe,  such  are  the  thoughts  which  occur  to  me. 
I  must  now  speak  of  the  Motions  of  the  Heavenly  Bodies,  with 
reference  to  which  I  have  brought  these  things  forward.  It 
seems  reasonable  to  suppose  that  rest  is  not  excluded  from 
nature,  as  regards  any  whole  (for  I  am  not  now  talking  of  par- 
ticles). This  (discarding  logical  and  mathematical  subtleties) 
appears  most  clearly  from  the  fact,  that  the  speed  and  velocities 
of  the  celestial  motions  relax  themselves  gradually,  as  if  about 
to  end  in  something  immovable;  and  that  even  the  celestial 
bodies  have  a  share  of  rest  in  respect  of  the  poles ;  and  that  if 
immobility  be  excluded,  the  system  is  dissolved  and  dispersed. 
Now  if  there  be  any  collection  and  mass  of  the  immovable  nature, 
wc  need  not  look  further  to  show  that  this  mass  is  the  globe  of 
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the  eariib.  For  close  and  striet  compaction  of  matter  induces  a 
disposition  towards  motion  torpid  and  averse ;  as  on  the  other 
hand  free  explication  of  it  induces  a  disposition  prompt  and  apt. 
Nor  was  it  ill  done  by  Telesius  (who  revived  the  philosophy 
and  discussions  of  Parmenides  in  his  book  on  the  original  source 
of  cold)  to  introduce  into  nature^  not  indeed  coessentiality  and 
conjugation  (which  he  would  have),  but  yet  affinity  and  con- 
spiration; making  heat,  light,  tenuity,  and  mobility  to  be 
allied  on  one  part ;  cold,  darkness,  density,  and  immobility  on 
the  opposite ;  and  placing  the  seat  of  the  first  set  in  the  heaven,  of 
the  second  in  the  earth.  But  ifrest  and  immobility  he  admitted, 
it  seems  that  motion  without  limit  and  perfect  mobility  should 
likewise  be  admitted,  especially  in  opposite  natures.  Now  this 
motion  is  the  motion  of  rotation,  such  as  is  generally  found  in 
the  celestial  bodies.  For  motion  in  a  circle  has  no  limit,  and 
seems  to  proceed  from  an  appetite  of  the  body,  which  moves 
merely  for  the  sake  of  moving  and  following  itself  and  seeking 
its  own  embraces,  and  exciting  and  enjoying  its  own  nature, 
and  performiDg  its  own  operation ;  whereas  contrariwise  mo- 
tion in  a  stnught  line  seems  like  a  journey  to  an  end,  as  seek- 
ing both  to  reach  the  limit  where  it  may  cease  and  rest,  and 
to  attain  some  object  and  then  discontinue  its  motion.  We 
must  see  therefore  how  this  motion  of  rotation,  which  is  the 
true  and  perennial  motion,  and  commonly  considered  peculiar  to 
the  heavenly  bodies,  acquits  itself,  and  by  what  control  it  spurs 
and  bridles  itself,  and  generally  how  it  is  affected;  in  the 
explanation  of  which  things  I  shall  not  stand  upon  that  piece  of 
mathematical  elegance,  the  reduction  of  motions  to  perfect 
circles,  either  eccent^c  or  concentric,  or  that  high  speech,  that 
the  earth  in  comparison  to  heaven  is  a  point  and  not  a  quantity, 
or  many  other  fictitious  inventions  of  astronomers ;  but  remit 
them  to  calculations  and  tables.  But  first  I  will  make  a  division 
of  the  motions  of  the  heavenly  bodies.  Some  are  cosmical, 
others  mutual  Those  I  call  cosmical,  which  celestial  bodies 
assume  by  consent,  not  only  of  the  heavens,  but  likewise  of  the 
universe;  those  mutual^  in  which  one  celestial  body  depends 
on  another.  And  this  is  a  true  and  necessary  division.  The 
earth  then  being  stationary  (for  that  I  now  think  the  truer 
opinion),  it  is  manifest  that  the  heaven  revolves  in  a  diurnal 
motion,  the  measure  whereof  is  the  space  of  twenty-four  hours 
or  thereabouts,   the  direction  from  east  to  west,  the  axis  of 
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revolution  certain  points  (which  they  call  poles)  north  and 
south.  For  the  heavens  do  not  travel  on  movable  poles,  nor 
are  there  any  other  points  than  those  I  have  mentioned.  And 
this  motion  appears  to  be  truly  cosmioal,  and  therefore  one  and 
the  same ;  except  in  so  fSur  as  it  admits  both  diminutionB  and 
deviations ;  according  to  which  diminntions  and  deviations  this 
motion  strikes  throngh  the  whole  universe  of  things  movable, 
and  penetrates  from  the  starry  heaven  to  the  boweb  and  depths 
of  the  earth;  not  forcing  them  along  with  violence  or  Tex- 
ation,  but  by  a  perpetual  consent.  And  this  motion  is  in  the 
starry  heaven  perfect  and  entire,  as  well  in  just  measure  of 
time,  as  in  exact  restitution  of  place.  But  the  lower  down  we 
come,  the  more  imperfect  is  this  motion,  in  respect  of  slow- 
ness, and  in  respect  likewise  of  deviation  from  circular  motion. 
And  first  I  must  speak  of  the  slowness  separately.  I  say  then 
that  the  diurnal  motion  of  Saturn  is  too  slow  to  allow  of  its 
completing  the  circle  or  comiog  back  to  the  same  place  within 
twenty-four  hours ;  but  that  the  starry  heaven  moves  faster,  and 
outstrips  Saturn  each  day  by  a  distance  which  multiplied. by 
the  number  of  days  in  thirty  years  makes  up  the  whole  circuit 
of  the  heaven.  So  also  with  regard  to  the  other  planets,  accord- 
ing to  the  diversity  of  their  several  periods ;  so  that  the  diurnal 
motion  of  the  starry  heaven  (speaking  of  the  period  only,  with- 
out reference  to  the  magnitude  of  the  circle)  is  about  one  hour 
quicker  than  the  diurnal  motion  of  the  moon.  For  if  the  moon 
completed  its  course  in  twenty-four  days,  it  would  be  quicker  by 
an  hour  exactly.  Therefore  that  motion  of  opposition  and  re- 
sistance from  west  to  east  which  they  talk  of,  and  which  is 
attributed  to  the  planets  as  peculiar  to  them,  is  not  a  real  motion, 
but  only  in  appearance,  owing  to  the  starry  heaven  advancing 
faster  to  the  west,  and  so  leaving  the  planets  behind  towards 
the  east  Upon  which  supposition,  it  is  manifest  that  the 
velocity  of  this  cosmical  motion  decreases  in  regular  order  as  it 
descends,  so  that  the  nearer  every  planet  approaches  the  earth 
the  slower  it  moves ;  whereas  the  received  opinion  disturbs  and 
inverts  the  order ;  and  by  attributing  a  peculiar  motion  to  the 
planets  falls  into  the  absurdity  of  supposing  that  the  nearer  the 
planets  approach  the  earth  (which  is  the  seat  of  immobility)  the 
quicker  they  move ;  a  thing  which  astronomers  idly  and  un- 
successfully endeavour  to  account  for  by  supposing  a  remisdon 
of  the  violence  of  the  primum  mobile.     And  if  it  seem  strange 
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that  in  so  great  a  space  as  lies  between  the  starry  heaven  and 
the  moon  this  motion  diminishes  so  little ;  namely  less  than  one 
hour,  which  is  a  twenty-fourth  part  of  the  diurnal  motion;  it 
is  to  be  remembered  that  the  nearer  a  planet  is  to  the  earth 
the  smaller  is  the  circle  of  its  revolution ;  so  that  if  we  add  the 
decrease  in  the  magnitude  of  the  drde  to  the  decrease  in  the 
time  of  revolution,  we  shall  see  that  the  motion  is  diminished 
very  considerably.  Thus  far  I  have  spoken  of  velocity  sepa- 
rately ;  as  if  the  planets  (placed,  for  instance,  under  the  equi- 
noctial, or  any  of  the  parallels)  were  only  outrun  by  the  starry 
heaven  and  by  one  another,  but  yet  in  the  same  circle.  For 
this  would  be  dmple  leaving  behind  without  obliquity  of  motion. 
But  it  is  manifest  that  the  planets  not  only  move  with  unequal 
velocity,  but  do  not  return  to  the  same  point  of  the  circle, 
deflecting  to  the  north  and  south;  the  limits  of  which  deflexion 
are  the  tropics ;  and  to  this  deflexion  it  is  that  we  owe  the 
Oblique  Circle  and  the  Difference  of  Polarity ;  just  as  we  owe 
to  the  inequality  of  velocity  the  motion  of  Resistance.  But 
the  nature  of  things  does  not  stand  in  need  of  this  device,  more 
than  of  the  other ;  seeing  that  by  adopting  spiral  lines  (the  sup- 
position which  comes  nearest  to  the  sense  and  the  fact)  the  thing 
is  accomplished,  and  those  phenomena  are  saved.  And  (which 
is  the  chief  point)  these  spirals  are  nothing  else  than  defections 
from  perfect  circular  motion,  whereof  the  planets  are  impa- 
tient. For  in  proportion  as  substances  degenerate  in  purity  and 
freedom  of  development,  so  do  their  motions  degenerate.  Now 
it  happens,  that  as  in  point  of  velocity  the  higher  planets  move 
faster,  and  the  lower  less  fast;  so  also  the  higher  planets  make 
spirals  more  closely  coincident  and  coming  nearer  to  circles,  the 
lower  make  spirals  more  disjoined  and  further  apart  For  con- 
tinually as  they  descend  they  recede  more  and  more  both  from 
that  height  of  velocity  and  that  perfection  of  circular  motion,  in 
regular  order.  Yet  in  this  the  planets  agree  (as  being  bodies 
that  retain  much  of  a  common  nature,  though  otherwise  dif- 
fering) that  they  have  the  same  limits  of  deflexion.  For 
neither  does  Saturn  come  back  within  the  tropics,  nor  the 
moon  go  forth  beyond  the  tropics  (and  yet  with  regard  to  the 
wandering  of  Venus  there  are  certain  traditions  and  observa- 
tions not  to  be  overlooked) ;  but  all  the  planets,  whether  the 
higher  or  lower,  as  soon  as  they  reach  the  tropics,  turn  back  and 
retrace  their  course,  disliking  the  smaller  spiral  in  which  they 
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would  have  to  move  if  they  approached  nearer  the  polea ;  and 
ahrinking  from  that  loss  of  motion,  as  from  the  destruction  of 
their  nature.  For  however  in  the  starry  heaven  both  the  stars 
near  the  poles  and  the  stars  about  the  equinoctial  nuuntain 
their  ranks  and  stations,  one  being  kept  in  order  by  another, 
with  a  perfect  and  equable  constancy ;  yet  the  planets  seem  to 
be  of  such  a  mixed  nature  as  not  willingly  to  endure  either  a 
shorter  circle  or  a  larger.  These  views  then  concerning  the 
celestial  motions  appear  to  me  a  little  better  than  the  carrying 
by  force,  the  repugnance  of  motions,  the  different  pdarity  of  the 
zodiac,  the  inverted  order  of  velocity,  and  the  like ;  which  have 
no  manner  of  agreement  with  the  nature  of  things,  however  they 
keep  peace,  such  as  it  is,  with  the  calculations.  Neither  were 
the  better  astronomers  blind  to  these  things ;  but  being  intent 
on  their  art,  and  foolishly  attached  to  perfect  circles,  and 
catching  at  subtleties,  and  too  servile  to  philosophy,  they 
scorned  to  foUow  nature.  But  this  imperious  disposition  of 
philosophers  towards  nature  is  worse  even  than  the  simplicity 
and  credulity  of  the  vulgar;  if  a  man  disdains  a  plain  thing 
because  it  is  plain.  And  yet  a  vast  evil  it  is  and  of  very  wide 
extent,  that  the  human  wit,  not  being  able  to  match  nature, 
must  needs  put  itself  above  nature.  But  now  we  must  inquire 
whether  that  single  and  simple  motion,  in  a  circle  and  spiral, 
from  east  to  west,  on  certain  poles  south  and  north,  ends  and 
terminates  with  the  heaven,  or  extends  likewise  to  things 
below.  For  it  will  not  be  open  to  us  to  invent  here  in  the 
regions  next  us  such  things  as  they  suppose  in  the  heavens. 
If  therefore  in  these  regions  also  this  motion  be  found,  it  will 
appear  that  in  heaven  likewise  it  is,  under  the  conditions  of 
a  common  or  cosmical  nature,  such  as  we  experience  it  First 
then  it  is  plain  that  it  is  not  confined  within  the  limits  of 
heaven.  But  the  demonstrations  and  evidences  on  this  point 
I  have  fully  treated  in  my  '^  anticipation''  concerning  the  ebb 
and  flow  of  the  sea^;  to  which  men  are  therefore  referred ; 
and  taking  this  for  settled  and  concluded,  I  will  proceed  to  the 
other  motions  of  celestial  bodies.  These  I  have  said  are  not 
cosmical,  but  mutual,  or  having  relation  one  to  another.  There 
are  four  kinds  of  motions  visible  in  heavenly  bodies  besides 
that  which  I  have  called  cosmical,  which  is  the  diurnal  motion 

'  Sec  p.  449.  of  this  volume. 
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'hj  spirals  within  the  tropics.  For  the  stars  either  rise  higher 
»nd  again  sink  lower,  so  as  to  be  further  off  and  nearer  the 
earth ;  or  they  turn  and  wind  from  side  to  side  of  the  zodiac, 
xanning  out  more  to  the  south  or  more  to  the  north,  and 
forming  what  they  call  dragons ;  or  they  vary  in  velocity  and 
likewise  in  direction  of  motion  (for  I  put  these  two  together), 
proceeding  sometimes  quicker,  sometimes  slower,  sometimes  in 
progression,  sometimes  in  regre8sion,8ometimes  likewise  stopping 
and  remaining  stationary ;  or  they  are  attached  and  circum- 
scribed at  a  greater  or  less  distance  from  the  sun.  The  causes 
and  natures  of  these  motions  I  will  only  give  in  general  and 
by  heads ;  for  this  the  plan  of  my  work  here  demands.  But 
to  pave  and  open  the  way  for  this,  I  must  say  without  reserve 
what  I  think  with  regard  to  certain  philosophical  doctrines,  as 
well  as  astronomical  hypotheses,  and  likewise,  with  regard  to 
the  observations  of  astronomers  in  various  ages,  upon  which 
they  build  their  art ;  all  which  appear  to  me  full  of  error  and 
confusion.  There  are  some  axioms  then,  or  rather  opinions, 
which  being  received  by  philosophers,  transferred  into  as- 
tronomy, and  unhappily  believed,  have  corrupted  the  art. 
Of  these  my  rejection  and  judgment  will  be  simple:  for  I 
have  no  time  to  spend  in  confutations.  The  first  is,  that  all 
things  above  the  moon  inclusive  are  incorruptible,  and  not 
subject  to  new  generations  or  changes  of  any  kind.  Of  this 
I  have  spoken  elsewhere,  as  being  a  superstition  and  a  vanity. 
But  it  is  the  fountain  from  which  springs  that  vast  evil,  that 
upon  every  anomaly  astronomers  frame  new  and  (as  they 
think)  corrected  theories,  and  often  apply  to  things  that  are 
as  it  were  fortuitous  causes  eternal  and  invariable.  The 
second  is,  that  the  heaven  (as  consisting  of  a  fifth  essence, 
and  of  no  elementary  substance)  admits  not  of  those  turbulent 
actions  of  compression,  relaxation,  repulsion,  submission,  and 
the  like,  that  seem  to  be  produced  by  a  certain  hardness  and 
softness  of  bodies,  which  are  regarded  as  elementary  qualities. 
But  this  assertion  is  an  insolent  and  licentious  repudiation  of 
fact  and  sense.  For  wherever  a  natural  body  is  placed,  there 
also  is  resistance,  and  that  in  proportion  to  the  body.  And 
wherever  there  are  natural  bodies  and  local  motion,  there  is 
either  repulsion,  or  yielding,  or  division ;  for  these  things  above 
mentioned,  namely,  compression,  relaxation,  repulsion,  yield- 
ing, with  many  others,  are  universal  passions  of  matter  every- 
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where.     And  yet  from  this  fountain  has  flowed  that  multiplica* 
tion  of  circles  complicated  at  pleasure,  which  thej  will  never- 
theless have  to  be  so  adapted  to  each  other,  and  to  move 
and  turn  with  such  smoothness  and  slipperiness  one  within  the 
other,  that  there  is  no  obstruction  at  all,  no  fluctuation ;  all 
which  are  plunly  fanciful,  and  trample  upon  the  nature  of 
things.      The    third  is,  that  all  natural    bodies   have  their 
own  proper  motions ;  and  if  any  be  found  to  have  more  than 
one,  that  all  the  rest  come  from  elsewhere,  and  from  some 
separate  moving  body.     Than  which  nothing  falser  can  be  de- 
vised, seeing  all  bodies  by  the  manifold  consent  of  things  are 
endued  likewise  with  many  motions,  some  ruling,  some  obeying, 
and  some  also  lying  dormant  unless  exerted ;  and  proper  motions 
of  things  there  are  none,  except  exact  measures  and  modes  of 
common  motions.  Hence  again  has  come  forth  a  separate/^runtcni 
mobik,  and  heavens  above  heavens,  and  a  continuous  chain 
of  new  structures,  to  meet  the  demands  of  such  different  mo- 
tions.   The  fourth  is,  that  all  celestial  motions  are  performed  in 
perfect  circles;  a  thing  very  cumbrous,  which  has  produced 
for  us  tiiose  prodigies  of  eccentrics  and  epicycles ;  whereas  if 
they  had  consulted  nature,  they  would  have  found  that  while 
motion  orderly  and  uniform  is  in  a  perfect  circle,  motion  or- 
derly but  multiform,  such  as  is  found  in  many  heavenly  bodies, 
is  in  other  lines;  and  deservedly  does  Oilbert  laugh  at  this, 
saying  that  it  is  not  probable  nature  would  have  formed  wheels 
of  one  or  two  miles  for  instance  in  circuit,  to  carry  a  ball  the 
size  of  a  palm.^     For  it  seems  that  the  body  of  a  planet  is  no 
bigger,  as  compared  with  those  circles  which  they  invent  for  it 
to  move  in.     The  fifth  is,  that  the  stars  are  parts  of  their  own 
orb  fixed  as  it  were  by  a  nail.     But  this  is  very  evidentiy  a 
conceit  of  those  who  deal  with  mathematics  not  with  nature, 
and  fixing  all  their  attention  on  the  motion  of  bodies  entirely 
forget  their  substances.  For  that  fixation  is  a  particular  affection 
of  compact  and  consistent  things,  which  keep  firm  hold  by 
reason  of  the  pressure  of  their  parts.     But  it  is  quite  incon- 
ceivable, if  it  be  transferred  to  soft  or  liquid  bodies.    The  sixth 
is,  that  a  star  is  the  denser  part  of  its  own  orb ;  whereas  the 
eUxTQ  are  neither  parts,  nor  denser.*    For  they  are  not  homo- 
geneous with  the  air,  differing  only  in  degree,  but  they  are 

>  Gilbert,  Physiol.  Nov.  11.  11.  •  Cf.  Aiist  De  Ccrio,  iJ.  7. 
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qmte  heterogeneous  and  differ  in  eiibstance ;  wlucli  substance 
also  is  in  respect  of  density  rarer  and  more  open  than  the 
ethereal.  There  are  likewise  many  other  opinions  equally 
Tain;  but  these  will  suffice  for  the  present  business.  So  much 
then  for  the  doctrines  of  philosophy  concerning  celestial  bodies. 
As  for  the  hypotheses  of  astronomers^  it  is  useless  to  refute  them, 
because  they  are  not  ihemselYes  asserted  as  true,  and  they  may 
be  various  and  contrary  one  to  the  other,  yet  so  as  equally  to 
save  and  adjust  the  phenomena.  Let  it  then  be  arranged,  if 
you  will,  between  philosophy  and  astronomy,  as  by  a  con- 
venient and  legitimate  compact,  that  astronomy  shtdl  prefer 
those  hypotheses  which  are  most  suitable  for  compendious 
calculation,  philosophy  those  which  approach  nearest  the  truth 
of  nature;  and  that  the  hypotheses  of  astronomy  shall  not 
prejudice  the  truth  of  the  thing,  while  the  decisions  of  philo- 
sophy shall  be  such  as  are  explicable  on  the  phenomena  of 
astronomy.  And  so  much  for  hypotheses.  But  with  respect 
to  astronomical  observations,  which  are  assiduously  accumulated, 
and  are  continually  dropping  like  waters  from  the  heaven,  I 
would  by  all  means  have  men  beware,  lest  ^sop's  pretty  fable 
of  the  fly  that  sate  on  the  pole  of  a  chariot  at  the  Olympic 
races  and  said  **  what  a  dust  do  I  ndse,''  be  verified  in  them. 
For  so  it  is  that  some  small  observation,  and  that  disturbed 
sometimes  by  the  instrument,  sometimes  by  the  eye,  some- 
times by  the  calculation,  and  which  may  be  owing  to  some  real 
change  in  the  heaven,  raises  new  heavens  and  new  spheres  and 
circles.  Nor  do  I  say  this  because  I  would  have  any  relaxation 
of  industry  in  observations  and  history,  which  I  say  should  be 
sharpened  and  strengthened  in  all  ways,  but  only  that  prudence 
and  a  perfect  and  settled  maturity  of  judgment  may  be  em- 
ployed in  rejecting  or  altering  hypotheses.  Having  therefore 
now  opened  the  way,  1  will  make  a  few  general  observations  on 
the  motions  themselves.  I  have  said  that  there  are  four  kinds  of 
greater  motions  in  the  heavens.  Motion  in  the  depth  ofheaven^ 
upward  or  downward ;  motion  through  tlie  latitude  of  the  zodiac, 
deviating  to  south  and  north;  motion  in  the  direction  of  the 
zodiac,  quick,  slow,  progressive,  retrograde,  and  stationary ;  and 
motion  of  elongation  from  the  sun.  And  let  no  one  object  that 
this  second  motion  of  latitude,  or  the  dragons,  might  have  been 
referred  to  that  great  cosmical  motion,  being  an  alternate  incli- 
nation towards  north  and  south ;  inasmuch  as  these  spirals  move 
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in  like  manner  from  tropic  to  tropic ;  only  that  the  cosmical 
motion  is  spiral  simply,  whereas  the  other  is  likewise  sinuous 
and  with  much  smaller  intervals.     For  this  has  not  escaped  me. 
But  the  fact  is,  that  the  constant  and  perpetual  motion  of  the  sun 
in  the  ecliptic  without  latitude  and  dragons,  which  sun  neverthe- 
less has  a  common  motion  with  the  other  planets  in  respect  of 
spirak  between  the  tropics,  forbids  me  to  agree  with    this 
opinion*     We  must  therefore  seek  other  sources  both  of  this 
and  of  the  three  other  motions.    Such  are  the  ideas  with  regard 
to  the  celestial   motions  which  seem  to  me  to  have  least 
inconvenience.     Let  us  see  then  what  they  deny  and  what 
they  affirm.     They  deny  that  the  earth  revolves.     They  deny 
that  there  are  two  motions  in  the  heavenly  bodies,  one  being 
from  west  to  east;  and  affirm  a  difference  in  speed,  one  out- 
stripping and  leaving  the  other  behind.     They  deny  an  oblique 
circle  with  a  different  position  of  its  poles ;  and  affirm  spirals. 
They  deny  a  separate  primum  mobile,  and  carriage  by  force ; 
and  affirm  a  cosmical  consent  as  the  comm<m  bond  of  the  system. 
They  affirm  that  the  diurnal  motion  is  found  not  in  the  heaven 
only*,  but  also  in  the  air,  water,  and  even  the  exterior  of  the 
earth,  in  respect  of  its  verticity.   They  qffijrm  that  this  cosmical 
motion  of  flowing  and  rolling  in  fluids,  becomes  verticity  and 
direction  in  solids,  until  it  passes  into  pure  immobility.     They 
deny  that  the  stars  are  fixed  like  knots  in  a  board.     They  deny 
that  eccentrics,  epicycles,  and  such  structures  are  real.     They 
affirm  that  the  magnetic  motion,  or  that  which  brings  bodies 
together,  is  active  in  the  stars,  whereby  fire  evokes  and  raises  fire. 
They  affirm  that  in  the  planetary  heavens  the  bodies  of  the 
planets  move  and  revolve  with  greater  velocity  than  the  rest  of 
the  heaven  in  which  they  are  situated,  which  does  indeed  revolve 
but  more  slowly.     They  cffirm  that  from  this  inequality  come 
the  fluctuations,  waves,  and  reciprocations  of  the  planetary 
ether,  and  from  them  a  variety  of  motions.     They  affirm  a  ne- 
cessity in  the  planets  of  revolving  faster  and  slower,  accord- 
ing as  they  are  situated  high  or  low  in  the  heaven,  and  that  by 
consent  of  the  universe.     But  at  the  same  time  they  affirm  a 
dislike  in  the  planets  of  preternatural  velocity  as  well  of  the 
greater  as  of  the  lesser  circle.     They  affirm  a  tendency  to 

'  Motvm  diumum  inttniri  non  in  calo,  Med  et  in  acre,  aquitf  eiiam  extimu  terra, 
quoad  verticitatem.  So  the  sentence  stands  in  the  original.  But  it  teems  that  tajUum 
or  some  equivalent  word  has  dropped  out  —  /.  S, 
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follow  the  8un^  by  reason  of  ncediness  of  nature,  in  the  weaker 
fires  of  Venus  and  Mercury ;  the  rather,  because  Galileo  has 
discovered  certain  small  wandering  stars  attendant  upon  Ju- 
piter. These  then  are  the  things  I  see,  standing  as  I  do  on  the 
threshold  of  natural  history  and  philosophy ;  and  it  may  be  that 
the  deeper  any  man  has  gone  into  natural  history  the  more  he 
will  approve  them.  Nevertheless  I  repeat  once  more  that  I  do 
not  mean  to  bind  myself  to  these ;  for  in  them  as  in  other  things 
I  am  certidn  of  my  way,  but  not  certain  of  my  position.  Mean- 
while, I  have  introduced  them  by  way  of  interlude,  lest  it  be 
thought  that  it  is  from  vacillation  of  judgment  or  inability  to 
affirm  that  I  prefer  negative  questions.  I  will  preserve  there- 
fore, even  as  the  heavenly  bodies  themselves  do  (since  it  is  of 
them  I  am  discoursing),  a  variable  constancy. 
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Teieio  aerii  in  aqoam  optatita,  ii  tf04. 
ipatio  notabili  contnhi  potest,  iii.  16. 
Anaximenee  pro  princlpio  reram  potait, 

IiL  88,  89. 
opera  ejoi  in  Unirenitate  reram,  ib, 
chaoi  eecondum,  iiL  89. 
impolra  deniatut  frigidior,  iii  701. 
in  eonoram  generatione  dentatoi,  «5. 
in  globo  plumbeo  oomprenoi,  iii.  703. 
in  Tan  claon,  t5. 

per  nipirationem  receptoB,  iii.  704.    See 
Air. 
AMolapiia,  god  of  healing,  ir.  379,  381. 

and  Circe,  lable  o^  iiL  371. 
JBlop,  fiible  of  the  Frogi  and  the  Well,  iv. 
463. 
of  the  Fox  and  Cat,  iv.  471. 
Ikbala  de  Vnlpe  et  Fele,  L  687. 
JBtat  inttar  ignie  lambentis,  iL  304. 

de  decanu  etatia,  hietoria  conicribenda, 
1408. 
JBtondtat  ipaterie,  iiL  110. 
teiTSB,  iiL  749, 750. 

ex  lationiboe  motoi  non  probanda,  iiL  750. 
motoe  coeli  dicolaris  arsromentum  nullom. 

iiL  754. 
ethnica  jactantiA,  coelo  soli  attributa,  iii. 

756. 
ecriptorii  lacriB,  terns  et  ooolo  ex  8eqao,i5. 


JBihar  panim  et  immatabile,  ilL  751. 

historia  ejus,  iiL  733. 
JBflieni   aive  spatia  coeli  interstellaria,    ill 
739. 
an  anas  perpetooi  fluor,  iiL  744. 
JBthiopia,  ii.  473. 
Aetltes,  or  eagle  stone,  iL  401. 
Affahility,  Cicero's  commendation  of,  iii.  446. 
Affeetatioii,  onseemfinees  of,  iiL  446. 

antitheses  for  and  against,  ir.  486. 
AfloeUona  controlled  bY  eloquence,  iiL  410. 
inquiry  touching  the,  iiL  437. 
poets  and  historians,  the  best  doctors  of 

the,  iiL  438. 
their  relation  to  reason,  rr,  457. 
and  perturbations  of  the  mind,  ▼.  23L. 
neglected  by  Aristotle  in  h  is  Ech  ics,  ib. 
Aflbetns  intuentur  prsocipue  bonnm  in  pr«- 
seatiA,  L  673. 
loco  morborum  animi  sunt,  L  735. 
AfflnitfttM  chymicsB,  L  362. 
Affinity,  chemical,  iT.  245. 
^  AMoa  semper  aUquid  moostri  parit,**  why, 

iL492. 
Agarie,  a  purge,  iL  514,  537,  555. 
Ago,  its  course,  a  history  thereof  proposed,  ir. 
26a 
old,  the  retarding  o^  ir.  868. 
by  itself  is  only  a  stage  or  measure  of 

motion,  t.  382. 
definition  o^  ib. 
effects  of;  T.  382,  38a 
like  a  lambent  fire,  ▼.  899. 
diffiBrenoes  between  age  and  youth,  y.  31 8 
—320. 
in  body,  y.  318,  319. 
in  mind,  y.  319,  320. 
Agedlaof  de  Pharaabaio,  L  445. 
Agilitas  duas  partes  habet,  L  602. 
Agility  has  two  parts,  strength  and  swiftncfli, 

iY.  394. 
Agrieola,  He  Cferman  PKi^,  trorfa  o/^  L  572. 
AgrletdtmB  Historia  conscribenda,  L  410. 
Agrioultnro,  proposed  history  of,  iY.  270. 

treatises  on,  iv.  296. 
Agrippa,  Cornelius,  triYialis  scurra,  iii.  536. 
Air,  whether  in  iit  own  nature  light  or  hear^ 
iL238. 
transmutation  of,  into  water,  iL  348,  349, 
372—374. 
by  cold,  iL  348. 
by  compression,  A. 
by  mingling  moist  Tapouis  with  air, 

ib, 
by  reodYing  air  into  the  mall  poies 

of  bodies,  u.  349.. 
fleece  of  wool  coUecti  moisture,  iL 

372,  37a 
water  condensed  and  indmated  by 

buiial,  ii.  372. 
doYes  absorb  water,  ib. 
Yerjttice  absorbed  by  wool,  iL  37a 
theory  of  condensation  of  moisture, 

ib. 
sweatmg  of  marble  stone,  ftc,  ib. 
dew  and  rain,  iL  874. 
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Air,  tzansmutation  ot,  into 

artificial  oonversion  of  air  into  water, 

ib. 
a  detidemtam,  t.  399. 
tamed  into  water  in  the  upper  re> 

giona,  V.  388. 
eondenaing  of,  whether  the  cause  of  in- 

ereate  of  weight  in  growing  plants, 

il  350,  351. 
in  onions,  ii.  350. 
ffreat  semperrire,  ii  350,  851. 
lilies,  ii.  350. 

sprouts  from  stumps  of  trees,  ib, 
test  by  weighing,  t&. 
commixture  of  air  and  6ame,  and 

foree  resulting,  ii.  351,  352. 
explosive  bodies,  iL  351. 
Tital  spirits  of  living  oeatares,  ii.  352. 
temperature  o^  cooled  bj  contact  with 

water,  without  imbibing  moisture, 

ii.  627. 
on  bright   nights    colder  than  on 

cloudy,  il  628. 
dose,  warmer  than  open,  ib, 
middle  region  o^  cold,  iil  645. 
when  moved  in  colder,  iL  649. 
in  tlungB  fibrous  is  warm,  ib, 
congealing  o(  experiment  proposed^ 

U.462. 
ialubrity  of,  fresh  and  healthful  must  be 

selected  for  habitation,  ii.  592,  605. 
how  to  test  salubrity  of;  il  592,  605. 
necessity  of  having  healthful  indoors, 

ii651. 
nlubrity  o^  how  known,  v.  297< 
at  what  horns  best  taken,  ib, 
healthy  from  what  quarters,  tft. 
poisoned  by  effluvia,  ii.  646. 
eoacussion  of  the,  iL  395,  896. 
exclusion  of,  disturbance  in  bodies  caused 

by  its  opecBlion,  iv.  233. 
means  of  exclusion,  iv.  234. 
advantage  of  its  exclusioD,  •&. 
tmds  to  prolong  life,  v.  283,  829. 
exduded  in  two  ways,  v.  284. 

1.  by  closing  the  pores. 

2.  by  filling  them  up. 

a  needy  thing,  seizing  everything  with 

avidity,  v.  825. 
dilatiim  o^   dilated  simply  by  heat,  r. 
861,  862. 
licks  up  the  moisture  of  the  earth 

and  turns  it  into  itself  v.  876. 
how  for  capable  of  rarefaction,  v. 

879. 
whether  when  rarified  it  can  be  so 

fixed,  V.  886. 
admito  of  oonsideiable  contraction,  v. 
420. 
•elected  by  Anazimenesas  the  one  principle 

of  things,  V.  471. 
its  importance  in  the  universe,  ift. 
a  second  chaos,  ib.    See  Aer. 
Albedo,  forma  ejus,  L  270,  566. 
Alflhmnfat,  dischaigeth  his  art  upon  his  own 
errors,  iiL  497. 

oo 


Alehemiato,  varieties  of,  iL  448,  620. 

useful  inventions  of,  iv.  84. 
Alchemy,  iii.  289,  362. 
Alohymia,  i.  456. 

AlehymiftSB,  utilia  multa  iavenerunt,  L  193. 
Alegant,  iL  363. 

Alexander  the  Great,  sweetness  of  bis  skin,  iL 
341. 
discovery  of  his  body  by  Augustus  Ciesar, 

iL  590. 
an  example  of  learning  and  military  ex- 

ceUenee,  iii.  269,  307. 
his  education,  iiL  308. 
his  estimation  of  learning,  ib, 
his  excellent  use  of  metaphor,  iii.  310. 
his  speech  concerning  Diogenes,  iiL  308. 
his  remarkable  sayings,  iii.   308,  309, 

310. 
his  reprehension  and  use  of  Iqgic,  iii. 

309. 
his  mode  of  warfiure,  iv.  828. 
Alexander  Kagnna,  Aristotolis  discipulus,  L 
.    438. 

austts  vana  contemnere,  L  459. 
exemplum  arctn  conjnnctionis   mflitarie 

virtutis  et  literaris,  i.  475,  476,  479. 
ab  Aristotele  educatus,  i.  473. 
ab  eniditis  semper  comitatus,  ib. 
adminitor  Homeri,  t6. 
apophthegma  ejus  circa  Diogenem,  t&. 
de  mortalitate  sua,  &. 
de  sanguine  suo,  i.  474. 
ad  Cassandrum,  ib, 
ad  Callisthenem,  ib. 
de  Antipatro,  ib, 

de  HephsBstione  et  Gratero^  L  475. 
ad  Parmenidem,  ib, 
Alexander  Borgia,  de  expedkione  Gallorum 
Neapolitan^,  L  578. 
of  the  French  at  Naples,  iv.  871. 
AUment,  iiL  485. 

change  of  necessary,  when  the  effect  has 

hm  weakened  by  custom,  iL  869. 
necessary  to  the  human  body,  how  ofton, 

V.  314. 
rapid   consumpdon    of,  by    the   living 

spirit,  A. 
proportion  of  secretions  to,  ib, 
causes  of  atrophy,  y.  315. 
of  the  stars,  V.  540. 
Alimentatio  perexterius,  iL  222. 

historia   alimentationis  conscrlbenda,    L 
408. 
Alimentation  by  separation,  L  889. 

promoted  in  four  ways,  iv.  892,  898. 
of  phmts  and  of  anhnals,  difference  noted 

by  Aristotle,  v.  226. 
the  source    of  repair  in  living  bodies, 

V.  220. 
nourishments,  by  what  rules  to  be  selected^ 

V.  241,  242. 
orifices  of  reception,  v.  242. 
modes  of  assimilation,  ib, 
degrees  of  nourishment,  v.  248. 
whedier  it  can  be  taken  by  other  ways 
than  through  the  stomach,  v.  248,  831. 
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firom  without,  contribatet  to  longeyitj, 
y.  331.    Sm  NonrUhmeiit. 
Alimmitiim,  il  194—198. 

ergs  alimentRtiim  debet  ette  naturse  infe- 

riorie,  ii.  130. 
son  eonsubttantialis,  ii.  131. 
At  prope  aocedens  ad  natanin  alimen- 

tati,t6. 
qnibus  modis  receptam,  t6. 
quibos  modis  aasimilatum,  ii.  132. 
giadoi  nutriment!  pro  etate,  Uk 
an  per  clysteria  alimentatio,  tft. 
operatio  yiacernm  super,  it  186—192. 
per  partef  coiporis  exteriores,   ii.    193, 

194. 
spiritui  ylTO  necesnriimi,  iL  203, 206— 

208. 
•ingulis  diebui  requtritnr,  ii.  206. 
a  spirita  riTO  cito  absumitur,  t6. 
ezcrementis  majus,  ii.  207. 
cauM  atrophisB  quid,  ib, 
AllEtrmM  medicina,  i.  595. 

medidm  imvetUed  by  Mnul,  i.  596. 
Allegorioal  sense  of  Scripture  often  preferable 

to  the  literal,  iii.  487. 
Allies,  wan  should  be  promptly  undertaken 

for,  y.  85. 
Allnight,  iL  465. 

Alloy*  of  the  precious  metals,  ii.  599. 
Alpetragiof,  hia   Tkeorica   PUmetarum,  iii. 

721. 
Alphabet  o/Oe  MtMrw,  i.  89. 

of  nature,  ill  243  ;  y.  133,  208—211. 

rule  and  construction  of  ity  210,  21 1, 
of  abstract  natures,  y.  1 35. 
of  cypher  proposed,  iy.  445,  446. 
As  Abeoedanam. 
Altar  on  which  water  always  eztinguiihed 

the  sacrifice,  y.  862. 
Altare  quo  igne  accenso  statim  aqua  descende- 
bat,  iL  267. 
ab  Herone  descriptum,  iiL  711. 
Altentiom  of  matter,  iL  613,  614. 
•'alteratio  major"  what,  614. 
Altitndo  yentorum,  iL  51. 
Amber  furthers  yenereous  appetite,  iL  650. 
an  opiate  producinff  longeyity,  y.  272. 
flies  preserved  in,  how,  y.  320. 
Ambergriia,  medicinal  use  of,  y.  264. 
AmUguty  of  speech,  caution  against,  iii. 

394. 
Ambitioii,  three  grades  of,  iv.  114. 

the  restlessness  o^  y.  13. 
AmUtioiiia  tria  genera,  i.  222  ;  iii.  611. 
Ambra  Oriiia  medicina,  iL  156. 
Ameriea,  cause  of  the  backwardness  of  their 

drilisation,  iiL  143. 
Amlcitia,  antitheta  de,  L  703. 
qualis  comparanda,  i.  776. 
Amomiim,  iL  650. 
Amor,  antitheta  de  eo,  i.  702. 

ez  genere  gaudii  est,  iL  172^ 
Amortiaed,  iiL  502. 

Ampere,  On  the  FUloBopky  ofSeitnce,  L  663. 
Amplification,  the  art  of,  iy.  470. 


Aaabaptiatanim  hcresis,  i.  197. 
Aaabaptifti,  heresy  of,  iii.  422  ;  y.  9. 
Anagogioal  expositions  of  Scripture,  iii.  485. 
Anagrama,  in  wkiek  Diacocerim  ware  concealed 

in  the  Middle  Affes,  i.  86. 
Analogiea,  not  differences,  the  object  of  re- 
search, iy.  166. 
Analytical  L  641.- 
Analytioa,  iii.  393  ;  iy.  429. 
Anatomia,  a  medicis  nimis  neglecta,  i.  55*2, 
593. 
brutomm  yiyorum  permissa,  594. 
corpomm  organicomm,  L  233. 
Anatomy,  inyention  of  preparations  in,  L  594. 
of  organic  bodies,  iy.  124,  385,  386. 
simple,    well    treated   of;   eomporatiye 

wanting,  iy.  385. 
Interior  parts  of  men  differ  from  one 

another  as  much  as  their  exterior,  »iu 
of  the  living  subject,  how  tu  juatifiable, 

iy.  386. 
reproyed  by  Celsos,  iiL  374. 
deficiency  in,  iiL  374. 
oomparatiye,  t&L 
AnaTaroni  patientia,  i;  581. 
Anazaxehu  bit  out  his  tongve  under  tocture, 

iy.  874. 
AwaTimwiei  aSra  principium  lemm  posnit, 
iiL  88. 
quamobrem,  iiL  88,  89. 
selected  air  as  the  one  prindplo  of  thingi, 
y.470. 
his  reasons,  A. 
Anohoretm  longaevi,  ii.  176. 
Anehoritea,  loogevity  of,  y.  283^ 
Ancient  history,  deficiencies  in,  iiL  835. 
Andenta,  their  use  of  parables,  aphorisms,  and 

fables,  iiL  453. 
Angeli  et  spiritns,  natnn  coram,  L  544 — 
547. 
ordines  angelorum,  L  464. 
Angdi,  kierareky  and  natttn  of,  L  464,  546  ; 
iiL  296  ;  iy.  842. 
r&ffordsd  Ijf  Ae  SokocUtm  at  firms  moi 

immened  «•  mattSTf  iii.  85. 
adoration  of^  forbidden,  iiL  850. 
inquiry  into  their  nataic  not  interdicted, 

iiL  350. 
cause  of  their  fidi,  y.  29. 
Anger  of  princes,  how  to  avoid,  y.  46. 
Anglia  in  hello  semper  Galliae  superior,  qoare, 

L  796. 
Anhelitns  hominnm  magis  foBtet  flante  austro, 

iLS6. 
Anima  humana,  ejus  du»  sunt  partes,  L  604. 

1.  lationalis,  qua  divina,  a   spiracnlo 

Dei,  t5. 

2.  imtionalis,  qnss  oommonis  cum  brutis, 

facta    per  verbnm   ^prodncat**  e 
matricibus  elementorum,  sensibilis, 
sive  producta,  L  604 — 607. 
cnjus  doctrine  dnte  partes : 

a,  De  motu  yoluntario,  L  609, 

61(1 
5.  De  sensn  et  iensibili ;  cnjiu 
dendcrBta,L610— 613. 
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AfiiiHft  hiiouiiui-  'Continued. 

De    differentiA    peroeptionu    et 

ieiu6s,L  610. 
De  formA  lucit,  i  612. 
de  facoltatibus  anmue^  appendioei  due, 
i.607. 

1.  De  diTinatione  nattinli,  qnas,  ib, 
ant  artifidalit ;  vel  ex  cauiifl,  vel 

ezperimentit,  t&. 
ant  naturalii ;  vel  natiya,  vel  per 
inflnznm,  i.  607,  608. 

2.  De  fucinatione,  i.  608, 609. 
doctrina  drca  niiim  et  objecta  fiwoltatmn 

ditat  habet  partes,  L  614. 

1.  Logica,L  614 — 646.  Sm  Logica. 

2.  Ethica,  L  713—743.  See  Ethica. 
cnltnra  animi,  i.  781 — 742. 

bonnm  aaimi  com  bono  corporis  compan- 

tnm,  L  743, 744. 
lationalis  in  homiue^nee  ex  traduce  est» 

nee  repaimtur,  nee  intent,  iL  206. 
aninuun  esse  barmoniani,  i.  461. 
AniTnalia  et  plantas,  discrimen  inter,  qnoad 
renoTationem  ab  Aristotele  notatnm,  ii« 
iU. 
longinqnitas  yitss  eomm,  iL  121 — 130. 
ex  putjcefactione,  L  316. 
Awimftla,  their  shape  attributed  to  the  folds  of 

the  womb,  ii  242 ;  i.  358. 
Animiia  humanus  instar  specnii  totius  mnndi 

capax,  i.  434. 
AnnaU,  iy.  309. 
Amuldlatio,    omnipotentias   praerogativa,  ii. 

243. 
Anniliilation   belongs   to  Omnipotence,   ii. 
339. 
impossibility  o^  ii  383,  384. 
in  nature  is  none,  y.  320. 
the  work  of  Omnipotence,  y.  427. 
how  to  bo  effected,  ib, 
Annotfttioni  of  approved  authors  required,  iy. 

494. 
AntSy^roms  of  com  carried  by  ihem^  are  in 
fad  ike  mjfmpluB^  i.  619. 
yery  hurtful  to  the  garden,  y.  57. 
Antaxette  hemisphere,  y.  536. 
Antaietieiiai  hemisphserium,  iii  760. 
Ant-hillof  Arts,  iy.  438. 
AnfhropomorpliiA,  i.  644. 
Attthropomorpliitea,  heresy  of,  iil  241,  396 ; 

iy.  432. 
Anthropophagi,  ii.  131. 
Anti-Christ,  Aristotle  likened  to,  iy.  345. 
Antiehristi  signum,   sno  nomine  yenire,  i. 
-    549. 

Atttiohxiitiii,  Aiistoteles,  ill  567. 
Antieipatio  mentis,  i  154. 

natnras,  i.  161. 
Anticipation,  a  swimming,  iii.  239. 
the  weakness  of,  t5. 
of  the  mind,  iy.  42. 
of  time,  a  miracle,  y.  491. 
anticipations,  rejection  of,  iii.  244—246. 
all  are  deflexions  by  accident,  iii.  251. 
of  nature,  iy.  51,  52. 
AntinomiM  in  Athenian  Uw,  y.  B9. 

o 


Antioehia,  wholesome  a!r  of,  why,  ii.  65). 
Antipatnim,  dictum  Alexandri  circa,  i  474» 
Antiperiitaiit,  doetrine  ofy  i.  542. 

contraction  of  bodies  by,  y.  392,  393. 
contractiones    corponim    per,  ii.    297, 
298. 
Antiquitaa  et  noyitas  temporis  filise,  I  458. 
immodicum  ejus  studium,  i5. 
saculi,  javenttts  mnndi,  U», 
mundi  ipsius  senium,  iii  613. 
instar  fiunae,  caput  inter  nubila  condit,  iil 
574. 
Antiqnitiaa,  or  remnants  of  histories,   iv. 

303. 
Antiquity,  like  Fame,  muflles  her  head  and 
tells  tales,  iii  225. 
ignorance  prevalent  in  early  ages,  «&. 
too   much  importance  attached  to,    iii 

290. 
what  reverence  due  to,  iiL  291. 
the  present  time  the  true  antiquity  of  the 
world,  iy.  82. 
Antithetonmi  exempla,  i  689 — ^706 ;  iii  41 3. 
Antoninus,  i.  472. 
Antoniniu  Pinf ,  iii.  305. 

a  splitter  of  cummin,  iv.  458. 
Antnun  Epimenidis,  ii.  176. 
vita  in  antris  longasva,  A. 
Ape,  his  heart  a  charm  for  audacity,  ii  665. 
Aperient!,  iii.  831,  832.    See  BraceleU. 
Apertnra  aqus,  olei,  et  aliorum  liquorom,  ii. 

268,  269. 
Aphorisms,  knowledge  anciently  deliyersd  in, 
why,  iii.  498. 
excellence  of,  iii.  405. 
of  Solomon,  examples  o^  ill.  448 — 452 ; 

y.  36—56. 
valuable  observations  expressed  by  the 

ancients  in,  iii.  453. 
well  used  by  ancient  discoverers,  iv.  85. 
on  the  composition  of  the  Primary  His- 
tory, iy.  253—263. 
delivery  of  knowledge  in,  iy.  450. 
Aphorism!,  i.  665,  666. 
Apud  antiquos,  i  194. 

laudati,  iii.  593,  594. 
de  conficiendA  HiitoriA  PrimA,  i  395 — 

408. 
scientia  quamdin  aphorismu  comprehensa 

crescere  potest,  i  460. 
de  justitii  univeraali,  i.  803—827. 
Apis  ratio,  media  via  philoiophandi,  iiL  583, 

616. 
Apogmnm  et  Perigseum  planetarum,  iii  742, 

747,  764.    See  Planets. 
Apollo,  ffod  of  healing,  iv.  379. 
Apollonios  of  Tyana,  said  that  the  tides  were 
caused  by  the  respiration  of  the  spiritus 
mundi,  ii.  640;  v.  406. 
his  grandfaiher,  error  respecting  his  age, 

ii  96. 
doctrina  ejus,  fluxam  et  refloxum  maris 
esse  respirationes  terrse,  iii.  50. 
Apoplexy,    Frescatorius^s    remedy    for,    ii 

2()8 ;  y.  362. 
Anostoli,  cur  indocti,  i.  468. 
O  3 
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Apop]itli«gllU,  tii.  842  ;  ir,  814. 

of  C«enr,  iii  811,  842;  W.  814. 
Apotheofii,  the  highest  human  hononr,  iii.  301. 
of  folly,  T.  623. 

of  inventors  of  new  arts,  iii.  223. 
inventorum  noTarum  artium,  i.  470;    iii. 
518,  611. 
Appetli  at  law,  not  to  ba  made  too  easy,  t. 

109. 
Appendioei  to  history :  speeches,  letteia,  and 

apophthegms,  818,  314. 
Appendieea    historia :    orationea,    epistolae, 

apophihegmata,  616,  617. 
Appetite,  the  nature  o^  iL  609. 
why  certain  tastes  stimiilate,  ift. 
of  continuation  in  liquids,  ii.  846,  347. 
bubbles,  tft* 

rooiDS  plaga  of  Demociitos,  iL  846. 
appetites  and  motions  of  matter,  iv.  366, 
357. 
*<  Appetitni  oaainiUi"  a  disease,  ii.  609l 
Aqua,  condensatio  aqun  an  possibile^  i«  352. 
in  globo  plumbeo,  ii.  299. 
rarefactionis  quants  capax,  iL  284* 
ezperimentum  follium,  tft. 
ezperimentnm  de  expansions  Taporis  aque, 

iU.  705—707. 
conglaciatio  aqua,  it  284. 
frcies  aquae  perturbata  inasqualis,  iii.  700. 
compressa,  701. 
cum  cinere  oommista,  704. 
calore  lacessita,  iii.  705. 
AqnsB  insaxantes,  iL  296,  304. 

metalHcae,  ib. 
Aqua-fortis,  solutiooes  metallorum  in,  ii.  278 
—280. 
solvent  of  metals,  y.  372—376. 
Aquinas,  St.  7%oma$  quoted,  i.  456 ;  iiL  430. 

on  the  toidM  ofanimdU,  L  604. 
Arabes  sciential  non  auxerunt,  L  186. 

medici,  iii.  531. 
Arabians,  little  value  of  their  science,  i.  77. 
Aranee  rationalibus  similes,  iii.  583,  616. 
Araneua  **tanquam  ex  m  fingit^*^  nuiaphar 

borrowed  from  Erasmus,  L  453. 
ArbelflB  pugna,  i,  794. 
Arbor  monarchiae,  i.  796. 

in  Canariis  nquam  prttbens,  L  366. 
continuo  stillans  aqnam,  ii.  296. 
etatcs  arborum,  iL  1 1 2 — 114. 

magnitude  corporis  in  arboribus  cum 
ditttumitate  vita  nonnihil  habet 
commune,  iLll4. 
glandiferu  et  nucifera  fructiferis  et 
baociferis  plerumque    vivaciores, 
ib. 
Archery,  when  the  butt  is  set  up  men  need 
not    rove,  but  except  the  white  is  placed 
men  cannot  level,  iiL  235. 
Archiaa,  his  power  of  extemporizing,  iv.  374. 
mngister    Ciceronis  ex    tempore    versus 
fecit,  L  581. 
Archimedes,  hia  ^Ifmita,  L  631;  iL  250  ;  ir. 
420  ;  V.  346. 
trritings  o/*,  not  knoitm  to  Bacon,  L  572. 
storjf  o/Hiero*s  crowtty  iL  230. 


ArohinodM — ooafraanf* 

230. 
Architeet  of  fortune,  y.  68. 
Arohitaetora,  proposed  history  o^  iy.  270. 
Arohitectun,  historia  conscribeoda,  L  410. 
Arsfiaotio,  qoidy  iL  213. 
AiaflMtion,  how  pfoduoed,  y.  321. 
Argentnm  viyum  oolligit  aumm,  i.  337,  626, 

627. 
mortificatio  ejns,  L  338. 
an  in  aigentnm  transmntabile,  u.  251. 
quomodo  mortificatnr,  ii.  286. 
historia  ejns  oonseribenda,  L  406.      See 

Quicksilver. 
ArgnnMnt,  invention  of,  in.  884,  389.    See 

Logic 
AriMto,  gtuied  Cy  Amxmi,  i.  610. 
his  fiction  of  Lethe^  iv.  307. 
Azittippaa  ad  pedes  Dionysii  se  dcmittena, 
L  449. 
answer  of,  when  npioyed  fiv  aeryilitr,  iiL 

281. 
AziatotLa,  ^M  o/Baeoa's  atkuks  an,  I  66. 
doctrineofthe  rmmortaUifo/tieSovl^iSL 
dassijleation  ofeamses^  L  660. 
his  "'PrtMems^'  Baoon  MlsStef  to»  iL  4. 
o/tmys  «VKS%tfmitef  <y  Baooa,  iL  234-— 

237. 
doctrim  of^psc^  gmmUss,  iL  236. 
om  density  and  turUy^  iL  236, 237. 
recommends  to  forbear  wine  in  conaam^ 

tions,  ii.  362. 
on  prolongation  of  life,  iiL  391. 
his  reason  why  plants  attain  greater  aga 

than  animals^  iL  363. 
doctrine  eoneermmg  aiofioa,  iiL  31. 
theory  (^projectiles,  iiL  29. 
of  tides,  iiL  4SL 

condemned  by  RamsUf  iiL  203-^206. 
contempt  for  eariy  ages,  iiL  226,  362 ;  iv. 

344. 
his  philosophy  degenerated  in  his  fol- 
lowers, iiL  226. 
on  the  convertibility  of  the  aziessa  of 

sciences,  iiL  236. 
his  wisdom  and  integrity,  iiL  288. 
his  error  in  intermingling  philosophy  and 

logic,  iiL  293,  858. 
incorporated  by  the  Schoolmen  into  the 

Christian  religion,  iiL  499. 
came  with  a  professed  oontrndiction  to  all 

the  worid,  iiL  602. 
corrupted  natoral  philosophy  hy  his  logic, 

iv.  64. 
his    philosophy  wrongly  said   to   have 

superseded  all  others,  iv.  76. 
value  of  the  general  assent  given  to  his 

philosophy,  ib, 
likened  to  Antichrist,  iv.  346. 
blamed  for  introducing  final  causes  into 

physical  science,  iv.  364. 
omiu  to  consider  the  structnre  af  the  bedj 

when  in  motion,  iv.  376. 
on  the  office  of  the  imagination,  iv.  406. 
doctrine  of  motion,  iv.  428. 
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OD  rhetoric,  467. 

collection  of  the  colonn  of  appwent  good 

and  evil.  It.  458. 
jonth  happy  only  by  hope,  t.  5. 
wrong  in  exalting  the  contemplatiTe  above 

the  aetiTe  life,  t.  8. 
on  the  nature  of  Tirtne,  ▼.  19. 
sketches  of  chancter  in  the  rhetoric,  ▼.  22. 
has  never  treated  in  his  ethics  of  the 

affections   and   pertubations    of   the 

mind,  t.  28. 
cm  custom  and  habit,  t.  24. 
on  the  study  of  nioral  philosophy  by  the 

young,  iii  446  ;  ▼.  26. 
on  superhuman  virtue,  ^28. 
bis  fantastic  heaven  composed  of  a  fifth 

essence,  v.  625. 
bis  astronomic  theories,  iil  718,  719. 
theory  of  comets,  v.  528. 
on  the  star  in  CanicuU,  v.  529. 
on  heat  in  the  celestial  bodies,  v.  582. 
notes  the  distinction  between  plants  and 

animals  as  regards  alimentation,  v.  226. 
bis  assertions  generally  are  without  proofs, 

Y.  421. 
felt  insecure  of  his  kingdom  till  he  had 

sbin  his  brother  philosophersy  iv.  358  ; 

Y.  465. 
made  over  thoughts  to  wordi,  v.  467. 
attributed  generation  and  corraption   to 

the  oblique  course  of  the  sun,  v.  483. 
remark  on  Empedocles,  v,  489. 
philoaophiam  naturalem  dialectic4  corrupit, 

I.  173,  174. 
philosophos   antiqnoa   itmm  supenedit, 

L185. 
dictator  scholasticorum,  i  458  ;  iil  530. 
dictatoria  ejus  potestas  damnum  scientiis 

intnlit,  L  457. 
naturam  pro  Deo  subctituit,  i.  670,  571. 
mecbanicam  tractavit,  i.  572. 
de  phvsiognomia,  L  583. 
Alezuidri  pedagogus,  i.  488,  473,  476. 
historia  animalium  ejus  laudata,  L  456, 498. 
doctrina  ejus  a  discipnlis  corrupta,  L  457, 

458. 
logicam  philosopfaii  immiscuit,  i.  461. 
dictum  ejus  de  naturA  in  minimis  cer- 

nenda,  i.  499. 
in  politicis  recte  orditur  a  fiimiliA,  i.  641. 
nova  artium  vocabula  usurpavit,  i.  548. 
problematum  exemplum  nobile  priebet,  i. 

562. 
intolerantia  ejus,  i  563. 
dictum    ejus,    infimtes    prim6    quasdam 

appelhm»  matres,  pdst  propriam  matrem 

discexnere,  ib, 
physicam  et.  mathematicam  geneiare  me- 
cbanicam, L  576. 
de  sophistis  sui  temporis,  L  634. 
de  motu  corporum,  i.  641. 
de  elenchis  sophismatnm  pneclar^  L  642. 
quales  demonstrationes  ad  quales  materias 

applicandsB,  L  646. 
de  rhetoricft,  i  671,  673, 674,  785—737. 
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de  cnlturA  animi,  i.  731,  737. 

juvenes  uon  eise  idoneos  moimlis  phiIos<v> 

phis  auditores,  i  739. 
an  Deus  virtotem  habet,  i.  741. 
pronuDtiata  ejus  nUione  inexplicat&  fere 

nitnntur,  iil  17. 
oogitationes  verbis  adjndicavit,  iil  86. 
non  maid,  corruptionem  et  generationem 
rerum  obliqusB  risd  solis  attribuit,  iil 
102. 
de  doctrinA  Empedoelis,  iil  108. 
pessimus  sophists,  iil  529. 
de  cometis,  u  291 ;  iii.  752. 
coelum  ejus  phantasticum,  iil  749. 
de  caiore  ccBlestium,  iil  757. 
inductiones  ejus  nnllius  prstii,  iii.  582. 
ezempla  pottquam  decretum  adducta,  t6. 
auctor  philosophicB  nil  generantis,  iii.  577. 
de  quatuor  dementis,  iii.  578,  604. 
dictatnram  ejus  negandara,  iil  568. 
cum  Democrito  comparatus,  iii.  570. 
fratres  in  philosophic  trucidavit,  iil  83, 

565,  602. 
an  rir  magnus,  iil  566,  667. 
Arithmetio,  a  branch  of  mathematics,  iv.  870* 
ArithmetieaD  deiectns,  i.  677. 
Arma  capessendi  pneteztus,  i.  800. 

armorum  stadium,  imperii  amplificatio,  i. 
799. 
Amu,  the  profSossion  o^  impaired  by  the  aedeni- 
tary  arts,  v.  84.  ' 
should    be    the    principal  honour  of  a 
nation,  t&. 
Army,  a  standing,  v.  86. 
Anoldiia  de  VUIA  NovA,  iil.  582. 
An  imperii,  sive  doctrina  de  republicA  admi- 
nistrandA,  I  792—828. 
nihil  aliud  quam  natnra,  iii.  730. 
artes  emollire  animos,  i.  437. 

cur  a  Virgilio  divisse  in  politicas  et 

liteiariaa,  I  437,  442. 
imperium  semper  secutae,  I  442. 
historia  artium,  I  397 — 399. 
triplex,  I  398. 
.  maximi  usus,  cur,  ib, 
historian  naturalis  species,  iil  730. 
vexationes  artis  tanquom  vincula  Protei, 

1399. 
quiedam  artes  praeferenda,  cur,  a&. 
quomodo  invents,  I  617 — 619. 
mecfaanicfB    sedentaria  alienigenis   com- 
mittendae,  i.  799. 
Art,  its  vexations  are  as  the  bonds  of  Proteus, 
iv.  256. 
which  arts  to  be  preferred  for  experi- 
ments, t5. 
its  relation  to  nature,  v.  506,  507. 
Arts,  ii^ventors  of  new  arts  deified,  iil  223. 
voluptuary,  deficiency  of  laws  to  repreaa, 
iil  378. 
flourish  at  the  decline  of  stites,  iv. 
395. 
intellectual,  four  in  number,  iii.  383. 
liberal  when  they  most  flourish,  iii.  378  ; 
iv.  395. 
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mechuiical,  whj  perfected  by  time,  iii. 
226,290;  W.  296,  298. 
have  their  origin  in  naton  or  chance, 

ir.  40&>-4I3. 
bistoiy  of^  A. 
military,  when  they  moat  floorish,  iil.  378; 

IT.  395.    See  Military  Arts. 
of  cutody,  iii.  397. 
of  jodgment,  iii.  384,  392. 
iocnlar,  W.  395. 
niftory  o^  ir.  253u 

a  spedet  of  natnnJ  histoiy,  t.  508. 
divided  into  three  parts,  iv.  257. 
utility  of  it,  tk 
inrention  o^  the  work  of  logic,  iv.  407. 
thif  part  of  knowledge  shown  to  be 
deficient,  ir.  408—418. 
•edentuy  injure  the  warlike  disposidon  of 
a  people,  t.  84. 

In  old  times  left  to  slaTei,  tft. 
now  shoold  be  left  to  strangers,  A. 
and  methods,  error  of  prematurely  reduc- 
ing knowledge  into,  iii.  292. 
Arthur,  King,  Caenr  truly  did  greater  deeds 

than,  iii.  234  ;  iv.  867. 
Articnlation  of  sounds,  ii  411—413. 
Artiouli  inquiiitionis  de  gran  et  levi,  i.  636 — 
639. 
natura   ezaminanda   super   articulos,  i 
403. 
Artefloi  with  two  lives,  v.  266. 

qui  senescens  spiritum  adolescentis  in  se 
transtolit,  iL  158. 
Artificial  springs,  experiment  touching  the 

making  of,  ii.  347. 
AibestOi,  or  Salamander's  wool,  ii.  591. 
Afohamus,  L  451. 

Ashes,  whether  a  vessel  filled  with,  will  re- 
ceive the  like  quantity  of  water  that  it 
would  have  done  if  empty,  ii  354. 
Aainios  Foliio,  error  re^teeting  hie  age^  ii.  96. 
Asp,  painless  death  by,  ii  539. 
Aspiriates  abound  in  langusges  derived  from 

the  Ooths,  iv.  443. 
Asseeln  venti,  ii  20,  30--33. 
Asstnt,  caution  on  giving  or    withholding, 

iv.  68. 
Assimilandi  desiderium  in  omnibus  corporibus, 

i  340. 
Assimilatio  optimd  fit  cessante  motu  locali, 
ii.  221. 
dllatationes  corporom  per  assimilationem, 

ii  281,  282. 
contractio  corporum  per,  ii  298,  299. 
Assimilation  of  bodies  distinguished  from 
transmutation,  ii  614. 
desife  of,  in  all  bodies,  iv.  224. 
dilatations  of  bodies  by,  v.  276—278. 
best  performed  at  rest,  t.  331. 
of  food,  nature  of  the  act  of,  v.  304,  805. 
contraction  of  bodies  by,  v.  393. 
Astrologia,  i  456. 

multA  superstitione  referta,  i.  554. 
physica  lana  et  recipienda,  demptis  super- 
stitionibus,  i  554 — 560. 


Aitr6Iogift---<gwrtwMrf. 

prsedictiones  poesont  fieri  de  eertla  lebas, 

i558. 
dectiones  non  pronos  rejiciendse,  A. 
band  insdto  distiqgnit  dispodtiones  homi- 
num  secundum  ^anetas,  i.  733. 
Astrology,  how  £u  useful  to  science,  iu.  289, 
362 ;  iv.  350-<353. 
divisions  of  men's  natnns  by,  iii  435. 
without  foundation,  iv.  347,  349. 
a  part  of  physic,  iv.  349. 
predictions  and  elections,  iv.  353 — 355. 
astrological  insanity,  iv.  355. 
four  ways  by  which  the  science  may  be 

approached,  iv.  355. 
men*s  dispositions,  whether  decided  by 
the  predominant  planets,  v.  21. 
AstrSL,  solida  ant  flammea,  iii  739, 743.    Vide 

Stell«. 
Astringents  classified  aocoiding  to  thdr  pro- 
perties, iii  830,  831. 
Aitnmomia  que  physiea  est  desideiaiida,  i 
552,553. 
pars  magna  ejusabsuda,  i  552. 
nhilosophiam  oormpit,  iii  748. 
historia  ejus  conscribenda,  i  405. 
Astronomical  instruments,  improvemeats  in, 

V.  512, 513. 
Astronomical  observations,  v.  556. 
Astronomy,  attempts  to  construct  an  orthodox 
system  of,  i  345. 
mode  of  investigation  proposed  by  Bacon, 

i553. 
date  o/GoUko^t  dimsaneria,  iii  716. 
l^/podeeee  to  egplam  ike  moImm  of  ike 

plameU^  iii.  716—718. 
if  Ptolemy,  iii  717. 
qfTysho  BmAe,  t& 
ofHeraclilus^  ib. 
Bacon* 9  view  <^  iii  716—726. 
history  of^  proposed,  iv.  265. 
is  weak  and  unsound,  iv.  347. 
compared  to  the  stufiied  ox  of  Prome- 
theus, iv.  348. 
exploded  opinions,  t&. 
ranked   among   the   mathematical  arti^ 

iv.  349. 
provmce  of,  ▼.  524. 
Atalanta  and  the  golden  ball,i  180,  213 ;  iii, 

222,  247,  498  ;  iv.  71.  105. 
Atheism,  learned  timet  have  inclined  to,  iii 

264,  267. 
AthfiismnSy  an  scientia  inclinat  mentem  ad 

eum,  i  436. 
Atheist,  miracles  never  wrought  to  convert^ 

why,  iv.  341. 
Athletic,  (NT  art  of  activity,  iii  370,  378  ;  iv. 
394,  395. 
divided  into  agility  and  endunmce,  iv.  394, 
proposed  histoiy  o^  iv.  270. 
Athletica,  i  602,  603w 

historia  ejus  conscribenda,  u  410, 
Athos  Mount, 

summit  ever  free  firom  winds,  U.  4 ;  v.  1 72, 
Atlantic  Ocean,  tides  of,  v.  452,  453. 
Atlantis  the  Great,iU  destruction,  iii  140, 141. 
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Atlantis  inida,  ill  574,  605. 

Atlas,  the  fable  of,  ir,  429. 

interpreted  bj  Aristotle,  L  640. 

Atomi  Tel  Bemina,  i.  234. 

doctrina  Democriti  de  atomii,  lii.  15* 
atomus  dttobut  Bensibui  accipitor,  ib. 

1.  pro  oorponim  aectionis  portione 

minim&i  tft. 
eomminutio  materia  existitloDg^ 
eft  qiuB  sub  adspeetum  cadit 
aubtilior,  iii.  15,  16. 

2.  pro  ooipore  quod  vacuo  earet,  ib, 
doctrina  Heronis  de  vacuo,  iii.  16. 
«qualitaa  et  innqualitas  atomomm,  iii. 

17—19. 
doctrina  Pytbagors,  iii.  18. 
doctrina  Democriti,  iii  15 — 18. 

duplex  eat  opinio  de  atomii  atque 

adeo  aise  potest,  iii.  18. 
atom!  Democriti  nnllius  rei  similes 
qutt  sub  sensum  cadeie  possit,  iii. 
82. 
objectio  ad  doctrinam  Democriti  de 
trantmutatione  compositorttm,  ift. 
utQitat  inqnisitionis  de  pnmA  conditione 

senmram,  •&. 
de  aeparatione  et  alteratione  materias,  ib. 
neceasitas  conceptionis  atomorum,  iiL  1 1 1. 
Atomio  Theory  of  Baeon^  I  46. 

of  Democritus,  ▼.  419, 422, 464, 514, 515. 
origin  of  the  doctrine,  iv.  820. 
based  on  fidie  assumptions,  iv.  126 
BaeoH  bad  a  deep  ineigbi  ^ilo,  iii.  70. 
eenmret  Demoeriiue^  ib. 
Boecowich  on  ike,  ib. 
Leibmix,  kis  monadismy  iii  71. 
word  atom  taken  in  two  senses,  ib, 

1.  as  the  smallest  portion  of  the  di- 

Tiaion  of  bodies,  Ai 
a  comminution  of  matter  exists 
&r  beyond  what  is  risible,  v. 
419,  420. 

2.  as  a  body  without  vacuity,  t.  420. 
Heroes  doctrine  of  a  vacuum,  t&. 
equality  and  inequality  of,  v.  422,  423. 

opinion  of  Pythagoras,  v.  422. 
opinion  of  Democritus,  ib, 
these  the  only  two  possible  opinions, 
ib. 
objection  to  Democritus*  theory  of  trans- 
mutations of  bodies,  ib, 
inquiry  concerning  the  first  condition  of 
atoms  the  most  useful  of  all,  why,  v. 
423. 
concerning  separation  and  alteration,  ib. 
Eephaniiui*  doetrine  oomcenmg  atonu,  iii. 

onlike  anything  that  can  fidl  under  the 
■enses,  ▼.  464. 

their  qualities  and  motions  also  unlike, 
being  the  beginnings  of  the  combina- 
tions, which  alone  are  visible  to  us,  ib, 

necessity  of  the  idea,  t.  492.  See  Matter. 


Attioiia,  his  advice  to  Cicero,  iit  446. 
Attraetion  by  similitude  of  substance,  ii.  564 
565. 
of  the  earth,  t.  537. 

of  bodies,  experimental  obierrations  touch* 
ing,  iii.  824,  826. 
Atrlola  mortis  tres,  ii.  203—207. 

spiritus  Tivns  tribus  indiget,  ii.  203. 
motu  commodo,  ii  203,  204. 
refrigerio  temperato^  ii.  204 — ^206. 
alimento  idoneo,  ii.  206,  207. 
AtrophisB  causa,  quid,  il  207. 
AtrophT  in  old  age,  cause  of,  t.  315. 
AQdadi,  antitheta  de,  i.  701. 
Auditionea  admirandas  Aristotelis,  i.  456. 
Aaditni  et  sonorum  historia  eonscribenda,  i. 
40a 
historia  soni  et  auditAs,  iii.  657,  680. 
Angustiiiiia  Donius  de  apimA  humanly  i.  606 ; 

ir.  39& 
AogTutai  OtMar.    See  C«sar. 
Aunoolum  Judssi,  genus  fimgi,  ii.  262« 
Aurora  borealia,  sign  of  heat,  iii.  649. 
Auri-fkbrilis  historia  eonscribenda,  L  409. 
Annuii,  auri  uncia   pro  mensurA  pondenim 
habits,  ii  246. 
quibus  in  lods  repertum,  ii  2,  49. 
transmntatio  ejus  pro  suspecta  habe&da,  iL 

250. 
auri  cubus  in  pondersndo  corpora  diyena, 

iii  693. 
anrum  medicinale,  tres   ejus  formae,  ii 

155. 
potabile,  ii  187. 
Anfter  tamquam  ab  imo  spirat,  ii  28. 
asseda  mundi,  ii  30. 
qualitates  ei  peculiares,  ii  33 — 36. 
Anth^rity  of  two  kinds,  ii  656. 
AuthoxitiMi  not  adduced  by  Bacon,  why,  ir. 

108. 
Aathors  in  sciences,  credit  due  to,  iii  289. 
Autobiography  qf  BacoUf  iii.  508. 
Avorroeii  hit  doMiie  if  the  exteneitm  qf  mat- 
ter^ ii  236. 
hie  ooiUempi  if  PtoUmfe  ajfeUm^  iii.  7 1 8. 
AtoIi  plures  ex  avibus  quam  ex  quadrupedibus 
loug8DVfe»  cur,  ii.  128. 
dnratio  Tit«B,ii  124—127. 
Tolatio  avium,  iii  699,  700. 
ATieonna  aeeribed  to  oil  matter  a  form  of  eor- 

poreUjft  ii.  236. 
Aadoma  est  veritatis  portio  solida,  iii  554. 
axiomatum  scala,  ii  555. 
axiomata  adhuc  infirma,  i.  159. 
primse  philosophise,  i.  541 — 543. 
duo  genera  axiomatum  de  tnnsformatione 
corporum,  i  230 — 235. 
Axiomi,  a  refeduM  of  AriatatWeeaiegoriee^  i 
48. 
Aristotle^s  two  rules  of,  iii  236,  239. 
at  present  unsound,  iv.  49,  50. 
for  transformation  of  bodies  of  two  kinds, 
iv.  122—126. 
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,  Ikbl0  of,  cxpkmed,  ir.  83^-SS5. 

frbnk  Baceki  interprelata,  L  535—538. 

"  ■- «-  edUims of  kuwork$^i,  ill. ir, 

of  Hi  wriimfft,  L  iv*  ▼•  ^iu* 


liMnoii  ofsdUonUp,  i,  ▼!.  Tiii. 

iUff  biographf  to  U  writteM^  L  uc. 

/>r.  RmAtpt  Memoir.i,  ix.  z. 

Aif  tkcifoeiftke  LaUm  Umgrnty  L  3d- 

lettf  o/^Atf  AfiUiNi,  L  xiii. 

frtwiifa^wiif  o^itf  £o<M  loonb^  i.  ziv. 

porttttUa  nfn  la  XT.  zzi. 

Dr.  lUwley's  btognphj  oi;  L  S— 18. 

<la<0  ^/wft^wofMii,  i.  3L 

hitparaotage^  itb 

youth,  i.  3,  4. 

icndence  in  France,  i.  4. 

legal  atudiea,  i.  5,  6. 

connection  with  Essex,  i  6. 

iayonr  of  Queen  Elinbeth,  i.  6,  7. 

under  Kbg  Jamet,  I  7. 

officea  held  by,  i.  7,  8. 

marriage,  L  8. 

diagraoB  and  eomdemmtim,  I  8,  9. 

order  of  hia  worki,  i.  9,  10. 

elocution,  L  11. 

habitoofstody,L  12. 

meals,  U>, 

convenation,  Hu 

manners,  i.  13. 

religion,  i.  14. 

free  from  malice,  t&. 

reputation,  i.  16,  16. 

diet,  i.  16. 

nativity,  i.  17. 

death,  i.  17,  la 

epitaph,!.  18. 

hii  meikod^  I  21—61. 

our  knou^edffe  ofU  ineompletej  i.  21. 

esamtialfy  inditctive^  i.  22. 
hii  induction  how  differing  from  ordinary 
induction^  i.  22,  23. 

hii  loss  qfconfldenee  in  hii  own  method 
qf  induction,  i.  83. 

iii  dktraoterisiieSf  i.  23,  84. 

1.  eeriainty  of  result, 

2.  truth  made  attainable  by  all 

men, 
whether  entirrfy  notfel^  i,  24,  25. 
his  idea  ofsoietice,  L  25 — 85. 
doctrine  offorms^  i  28—33,  39,  41—43. 
tables  of  appearaneit  u  33,  34. 
method  ofettelusioMf  i.  34---37. 
realism^  I  38,  89. 
impracHoabUity  of  hii  method,  i.  38. 
consequent  modificatumi  of  i.  39 — 41. 
essential  character  of  his  pkilosophyj  the 

analysis  of  the  concrete  into  the  abstract^ 

I  41. 
its  distinctive  (Aaracter,  L  270 — ^284. 
ffreroffotive  instances,  i.  43—45. 
his  atomic  theory^  I  45,  46. 


a  meehanieal  physiologisi^  i  46. 
Uiimmmarypkiloeophy^l  46—49. 
doctrimeof  the  teal,  L  A»—5^, 
ofmaiwre  msdU(e,l  53—56. 
offiMd  causes^  i.  56,  57. 
fmndamemlalideaitfhiaiyden^  i.  57—^. 
toly  eatled  a  sdHUariam,  i.  58. 
religiemi  earmstntts  efhii  wrtttrngs^  i.  64. 
^0iet  of  hii  atineks  on  ArutaOe,  i.  65. 
Hi  own  account  tftheplam  of  Ufe  he  laid 

down/or  kmaetf  iii  507 — 510. 
eonstoMt  ikrougk  t^  to  hii  gnat  deaigu, 

iii  508. 
cause  of  tome  of  Us  famlti,  iiL  509. 
amount  of  hii  wathouMticnl  bsosuledgem  ib. 
coKss  of  hii  ptnomal  wend  of  emeoeii  in 

praetieal  idenee,  ill  509,  514. 
hii  own  estiusaU  ^  htuseelf,  iii.  510. 
hii  want  of  the  fantay  ef  diiUngsnskiny 

dij^renca,  ik 
previoui  and  contemporary  dseeoeeriee  of 

%Mehhe  appeanignoiranl,TaL  511,512. 
hit  want  of  appreciation  of  ArietotUy  iiL 

515. 
hit  want  qfamthorify  at  a  lateyer^  ib. 
at  a  political  eoonomitt,  ib. 
isolation  from  pkHotophical  contempora- 

riet,  ib. 
doctrine  of  idoky  iiL  66. 
rejection  of  the  ^loyitm,  ib. 
character  of  his  age,  L  67. 
hit  expeetatiomt  not/ulfiUed^  L  84. 
whether  he  had  a  detune  to  iMp  kit  sysUm. 

aMeyw<,L107^113. 
MO  utilitarkm,  i  222. 
vAether  the  first  to  rebel  against  the  ash 

Uumty  of  Aristotle^  I  372. 
opinion  qfSir  John  Hertehd^  L  873. 
not  Ote  introducer  of  iaiuetive  reaaomng^ 

L37Z 
hit  reLaOon  to  Galileo,  I  378,  376. 
hit  relation  to  the  conten^Ktraneout  tehool  of 

induetive  philosophy,  L  377. 
nature  of  his  intellect,  i.  387. 
his  impeachment,  L  419. 
acquaintance  with  French  autkort,  i.  449. 
drfects  of  his  method  of  calculating  specific 

gravities,  il  233,  234. 
always  unjust  to  Aristotle,  ii.  234,  237. 
his  urill,  iii.  3. 

hi^  theory  oftides^  iii.  42,  45,  46. 
his  handwriting,  iii.  208,  209. 

changes  in  it,  iiL  209. 
censure  of,  by  Coleridge,  iii  516. 
vderest  in  GiJberCs  disaneriei,  ib. 

til  GaUleo't,  ib. 
merely  menUont  Galileo,  iii.  722. 
<^/e  qfcontemptuoui  inoictiee,  wfyadopted, 

iii.  525,  526. 
hit  views  qfastronon^^  iii.  716 — 726. 
ignorant  (/the  laws  of  Kepler,  iiL  723, 724. 
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Bacon,  Fra]iois-~«offiimf0ef . 

a  trumpeter  not  a  combatant,  W.  372. 
docs  not  disdain  the   homblest  laboors 

to  advance  homan  interests,  v.  4. 
fitted  by  experience  of  eighteen  years,  to 

write  on  civil  government,  v.  78, 79. 
ipse  mente  dotatus  ad  philosophiam  satis 

apU  et  paiata,  iiL  618,  519. 
ambitio  ejus,  et  vit»  proposilay  iii.  518, 

519. 
valetudo  ajflfecta,  iii.  519. 
publicandi  ratio,  iiL  520. 
Frandaeus  Bacon  sic  oogitavit,  iii.  591. 
rebus  civilibus  plus  quam  vellet  immittiUi 
iii.  619. 
Baoon,  Soger,  ifodMne  tf  idcii  vAdker  bor- 
rowed/rom  Asm,  i.  90 ;  ii.  97,  98. 
foin&$  pntited  by  kU  iHiiMsaia,  iiL  534. 
Air  tn/btiOMB  on  Col«mbu$,  ib. 
Bain  muie^  L  357. 
Balla  of  crystal  and  alabaster  to  hold  in  the 

hand  in  agues,  iL  380. 
Balnea,  iL  181, 192, 199,  200. 
sanguinis,  ii.  199. 
maris^  L  357. 
Balneatoria  historiaooascribenda,  L  409. 
Baltliazar  Gerard,  M$  ooolnm  m  tJ^  hmr  of 

death,  u5d2. 
Bandora,  iL  399. 
Barbazonim  incurnonas  hand  ampUas  metn- 

ends,  iiL  519. 
Barbarotaa,  advice  of  his  Jewish  physicians, 

v.  509. 
Barbati  paraaiti,  L  448. 
Barbary,  iL  468,  473. 
Barenta,  aeareh  for  North-Ecut  patnge^  L 

240. 
Bartholomew,  his  transmission  of  the  Gospel 

to  the  New  Atlantis,  iiL  137—139. 
Baae  sounds  as  distinguished  firom  treble,  canse 

of,  iL  407,  408. 
Bashttd  persons  long-lived,  v.  279. 
Basiliak  kills  by  aspect,  iL  648. 
deceit  resembles  the,  v.  17. 
Basiliaci  fabula,  L  729. 
Basket-making,  proposed  history  of,  i.  410. 
Batha  and  ointments,  history  of,  proposed,  iv. 
269. 
use  of,  commended,  v.  288. 
emollient,  the  use  of,  v.  306. 
astringent,  how  compounded,  v.  808.  See 
Balnea. 
Bays  of  the  sea,  tides  in,  v.  454. 
Bay  tree  forbids  pestilent  airs,  ii.  651. 
Beak,  some  birds  cast  the,  ii.  575. 
Bears,  their  hybernation,  iL  638. 

their  breeding  time,  t6. 
Beatti  smaller  than  fishes,  and  larger  than 
birds,  why,  ii.  622. 
their  lives  regarded   by  the  righteous, 
V.  44. 
^nty  and  good  features,  help  towards,  iL 
,  349,  350. 
limbs  and  bead  may  be  moulded  in  in- 

fiincy,  t5. 
eudiheses  for  and  against,  iv.  473. 


Beemoli  or  half-notes,  ii.  886,  387. 

Beer,  bottled,  iL  445. 

Beef,  mathematieal  knowledge  $kown    5v,  i 

619. 
Behaviovr,  wisdom  o^  mostly  despised  by 
learned  men,  HL  447. 
not  to  be  too  much  studied,  iiL  446, 447. 
the'  garment  of  the  mind,  iiL  447.    See 
Carriage,  Manners,  Conversation. 
Being  without  well-being  is  a  curse,  v.  76. 
the  conditions  o^  to  be  considered  in  six 
categories  or  potentialities,  v.  208 — 
210. 
Bdiet  means  to  fortify,  are  three,  iL  656. 
Experience. 
Reason. 
Authority. 
Bella  dvilia,  propter  mores  novos  multas  re- 
giones  peragratura,  iiL  519. 
belli  nervi  lacerti  dvium,  L  794,  795. 
belUcsB  rei  historia  conscribenda,  L  410. 
bellomm  prsetextus,  L  800. 
justum  helium  reipublicss  salubris  exerci- 

tatio,  L  801. 
helium  civile  instar  caloris  febrilis,  ib. 
Bella,  the  sound    o^  supposed  to  dissipate 

thunder  and  lightning,  v.  172. 
Bell-metal,  composition  of,  iiL  802. 
Bellowi,  compresnon  of  air  by^  v.  497. 
Belly  and  members,  finble  oU  it.  286. 
Benedict,  some  medicmes  are,  ii.  345. 
Benedictlo  Judae  et  Issacharis,  L  795. 
Benialem,  iiL  122, 153. 
Berecynthia,  primary  philosophy  likened  to^ 

iv.  340. 
Berengario  of  Capri  tmaUed  mjeetiona  for 
.   amUomieal  preparcUwHa^  L  594. 
Beroans,  ki§  theory  thai  one  half  of  the  moon 

wot  not  luminoue,  iiL  725. 
Besom  wUhont  a  band^  proverb^  iv.  189. 
Betel-nat,  a  narcotic,  v.  271. 

chewed  with  lime,  iL  677. 
Bethlehem,  stone  at,  given  to  milch  cattle,  iL 

592. 
Besoar  stone,  v.  264. 

Lord  Bacon  not  without  fiuth  in,  v.  299. 
of  two  kinds,  iL  499. 
lapis  probatsB  virtutis,  ii.  156,  191. 
Biography,  value  of,  iii.  337, 453. 
deficiency  in,  iiL  338  ;  iv.  307. 
material  of,  in  history,  v.  21. 
the  use  of,  v.  56.    See  Lives. 
Birda  swifter  than  beasts,  why,  iL  551. 
plumage  of.    See  Plumage, 
smaller  than  beasts,  why,  ii.  622. 
poisoned  in  flying  over  Lake  Avemus, 

iL  647. 
longer  lived  than  beasts,  why,  v.  239 — 
241. 
Birdwitted  men,  iv.  495. 
Birldi,  causes  of  acceleration  of,  iL  457,  458. 

See  Acceleration. 
Bia-oeoli,  L  307. 
Bite  of  mad  dogs,  ii.  439. 
Bitumen,  iL  590,  594. 
Bivinm  vitse  active,  iL  689. 
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BUdder,  experimoit  wiib,  on  the  ezpanaion  of 
Tapoun,  V.  852,  S53. 
on  the  eontnction  of  air  by  the  cold  of 
nitre,  v.  892. 
Blear  eyei  infect  aonnd,  ii.  648. 
Bleeding  tends  to  longevitj,  ▼.  265. 
Bleming  uaed  at  the  feast  of  the  funfly  in  the 

New  Atlantis,  iii.  150. 
Bloia,  mode  of  thickening  cream  there,  ii.  469. 
Blood,  how  to  be  kept  cool,  t.  288,  289. 
how  rendered  more  firm,  t.  290. 
dif't  to  purify,  v.  296. 
transfusion  of  human,  ▼.  307. 
of  kittens  used  in  cases  of  erysipehu,  ^ 
h»morrhage  of,  how  stopped,  ib, 
baths  of,  substitutes  for,  t.  808. 
Blooditone,  a  charm  to  stanch  bleeding  at  the 

nose,  ii.  663. 
Bmtiiting,  v.  52. 

Boati  for  going  under  water,  iiL  163. 
Body,  human,  the  hard  substances  of,  ii.  580, 
581. 
embalming  of,  ii.  588 — 590. 
to  preserye,  ii.  580—590. 

three  requisites,  ii.  689. 
action  of,  on  the  mind,  iii.  368;  it.  375 — 

378. 
composite  nature  of,  iii.  370. 
why  easily  distempered,  iii.  371. 
knowledge  respecting  the,  iii  367,  370 — 

379. 
thetabemade  of  the  mind,  iii.  879. 
ito  good  of  four  kinds,  health,  beauty, 

strength,  pleasure,  iiL  379. 
waste  0^  by  heat,  a  receipt  against,  iii. 
829.    See  Corpus. 
Boiling,  swelling  of  divers  gruns  in,  ii.  624. 
Boldnesa  in  attempting,  iii.  224. 

antitheses  for  and  against,  iv.  486. 
Boletna  growing  on  the  oak,  ii.  537. 
Bombyoini  fili  inventio,  iii.  615. 
Bonea,  ii.  580,581. 

in  the  heart  of  a  stag,  ii.  581. 
Bonnm,  doctrina  de  exemplari  sire  imagine 
bohi,l715,716. 
natura  ejus  duplex,  i.  71 7. 

1.  Bonuro  individuale,  sive  snitntis, 

quando  res  totum  quiddam  est 
inseipsA. 

2.  Bonum  communionis,  quando  res 

est  pars  totius  aliciijns  majoris. 
Hoc  distinctio  imposuit  finem  contro- 
▼ersiis. 

1.  De  vitA  eontemplativA  actlvse  pree- 

ferendd,  L  718. 

2.  De  foelicitate,  an  in  lirtute,  aut 

in  voluptate  ponenda,  i.  718. 
8.  Utrum  fcelidtas  in  iis,  quae  in 
potestate  noetri,  ponenda,  i  7*20. 

4.  Qaod  philosophia  non  est  profes- 

soriumvitsB  genus,  i.  720, 721. 

5.  An  res  ciyiles  a  philosophis  vi- 

tand»,i.  721. 
Bonum  individuale  psrtitur  in, 

1.  Bonum  activnm,  i.  722 — 724. 

2.  Bonum  passivum,  quod  vel  per- 

fectivum,  i.  724. 


Boaum  individuale — coHtmusd. 

vel  conservativum,  sive  fmitio  ] 
nature  nostrs  congruentiom. 
frnitio  boni  quid  sit,  i.  725. 
Qtrum  anima  tianquUlitatem  et  fruendi 
vigorem  simul  retinere  possit,  i&. 
Bcnum  oommunionis,  sive  officium,  doaa 
partes  habet,  i  726,  727. 

1.  De  officio  hominis  in  oomninni, 

i.  730,  731. 

2.  De  offidis  spedalibos  et  respec- 

tivis,  et  de  offidis  mntois,   i. 
727—730.    SeeQooA. 
Bookl,  eonsideratbns  conceming  the  reading 
of,  iii  414. 
aod  studies,  their  influence  on  maimen, 

iiL  440. 
precepts  of  cantioii  and  direction  coDcem« 

ing,  ib. 
for  advancement  of  learning,  twe  things 
required,  iv.  285. 

1.  Libraries,  ib. 

2.  New  editions,  t& 

A  heraldry  of  precedence  amon^  iv.  SIO. 
Boreaa,  ab  alto  spirat,  iL  28. 
nomen  alterum  Etcai»,  A. 
asseda  mundi,  iL  30. 
qualitates  ei  peculiaies,  ii.  33—36. 
altemationes  ejus  cum  Anstro  signa  hyemia 
et  ventorum,  iL  53.    S»e  North  wind. 
Borgia  de  Gallorum  in  Italiam  expeditiooe,  iii. 

558. 
Bot,  brevis  SBvi,  ii.  123w 

boves  ex  pascuis  novis  noiaa  cames  red- 
pere,  ii.  202. 
BoaoOTitoh,  hta  theory,  I  230. 
Boswell,  Sir  Wm.,  atslodiam  ofBaeome  mamu- 

eeriptt  after  kit  deaikf  iii.  3—8. 
Botanie  gardens,  iv.  287. 
Bonillet,  M.,  his  edition  of  **  {Emrrm  rUio^ 

eophiquee"  L  104. 
Bowela,  offices  of  the  prindpal,  v.  293w 
Bows,  power  of  the  Turkisl^  iL  564. 
Braoeleti  fit  to  comfort  the  spirits,  iL  661. 
refrigerant,  corroborant,  aperient,  A, 
other  kinds  of,  iL  662. 
Brains  taken  in  wine  strengthen  the  memorr. 
iL664. 
abode  of  the  vital  spirits,  v.  323. 
Branch  planted  will  grow  if  bari^ed,  otherwiae 

not,  why,  ii.  542. 
Bread  in  the  oven,  swelling  of,  v.  866. 
Breath  on  glass,  ftc,  iL  377,  378. 
of  life,  what,  iv.  397. 
of  man,  ofiennve  during  sooth  wind, v.  1 56. 
Biightnesa,  to  produce,  iii.  240. 
Britain,  the  andent  modier  name  of  the  island. 

iv.  306. 
British  Association,  tyetmn  of  clmtratums  fy, 
would  have  been  approved  fy  Baoom,  i.  390. 
British  Channel,  tides  in,  v.  452,  453. 
Briaa,  ventus  inter  tropicos,  iL  26.  27. 
Brize,  a  tropical  wind,  v.  147,  148. 
blows  north-east,  v.  149. 
under  the  equinoctial,  iL  473. 
Bmlse,  swelling  of,  reduced  by  applying  a  cold 
metallic  body,  why,  iL  626. 
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Brntei,  iheh  wmlt,  it.  897« 

A  corporeal  sobctance  compounded  of  the 

natures  of  air  and  flame,  iv.  898. 
why  worshipped  by  the  Egyptians,  iv. 
409. 
Srati,  aolertisB  eonim,  i.  293. 
animae  qnales,  i.  604 — 607. 
in  tomplis  ^gyptoraro.  cur,  iil  608. 
Smtvs  Lndoi^  his  sentence  on  his  sons,  v. 
18. 
filii  ejus,  L  730. 
BiihUe^  iu  347. 

to  blow,  I  273. 
Buohailfllly  his  History  of  Scotland^  i.  508. 


Bvrgimdi  Principis  AoiaiionensbintArfectoris 

patientia,  i.  582. 
Burgundy,  Doke  o(  story  of  the  announce- 
ment of  his  death,  il  667. 
Buriali  in  earth,  ii.  466—468. 

experiments  with  fruits,  ii.  467. 
with  beer  and  vinegar,  ^ 
with  precious  stones  to  restore  the 
colours,  ib. 
Borning  ghuset,  to  make,  iii.  646. 
Bacon  not  familiar  with,  i.  253b 
Burrage,  infusion  of,  ii.  345. 
Burying  alive,  instances  of,  v.  317. 
Buttorfliei  resuscitated  by  warmth,  ir.  177; 
▼.  269. 


c. 


Cabinet  of  knowledge,  it.  497. 
Cnlestia.     Vide  Ccelestia. 
OeBiiimitarift  historia  conscribenda,  i.  410. 
CeBrimimiss,  antitheta  de  eis,  i.  701. 
CsBSalpinus,  his  theory  of  tides,  iil  39,  40,  43. 
CflBtar,  Augnttui,  **  Plaudite  **  at  his  death, 
L  771 ;  T.  58. 
his  euthanasia,  iii.  875. 
OoBnr,  JuUua,  i.  438. 

at  Alexandria,  his  method  of  obtaining 

fresh  water  on  the  sea  shore,  ii.  339. 
letter  to  Oppius  and  Balbns,  iv.  289. 
his  power  of  dictation  to  five  secretaries, 

iv.  374. 
when  the  entrails  were  not  fiivourable,  v. 

58. 
abandoned  a  civil  Ufe  for  a  militaiy,  why, 

T.  65. 
his  friends,  v.  66. 
his  ambition,  v.  69,  70. 
an  example  of  learning  combined  with 

military  excellence,  iiL  269,  807. 
his  book  of  Apophthegms,  iii.  31 1 ;  iv.  314. 
his  Commentaries,  ib, 
his  De  Analogic,  L  476,  653 ;  iii  311  ; 

iv.  441. 
his  Anti-Cato,  i.  476 ;  iii  31 1. 
computation  of  the  year  reformed  by  him,t5. 
his  remarkable  speeches,  iii.  312. 
exemplum  oonjunctionis  virtutismilitariiB 

et  literaric,  i  476—478. 
Idbrum  Commentaxiorum^  i  476* 
Calendarium,  tft. 
Apophthegmata,  ib. 

oiatio  indpiens,  *'  Ego  Quirites,**  L  477. 
Non  Rex  sum  sed  CsBsar,  U», 
ad  Metellum,  t5. 
De  Sylia,  i.  478. 
ad  amspioem,  L  770. 
ad  navis  gnbematorem,  i.  685. 
CtBsiaii,  the  east-north-east  wind,  v.  146. 

attracts  clouds,  v.  167. 
Cain,  an  image  of  the  active  state,  iii.  297. 

affricola,  imago  vitsB  activa,  i.  465. 
Calendar  of  doubts,  iii.  864;  iv.  358. 
of  inventions,  iiL  363. 


Calender^ooaluiaerf. 

of  things   supposed  impossible    or   not 

invented,  t&. 
of  popular  errors,  iii.  364;  iv.  358. 
of  sects  of  philosophy,  iiL  366. 
CalUstheneni,  dictum  Alexandri  ad,  I  474.' ,. 
Oaloretfirigus,L313. 

doctrinsB  Telesii,  iii.  94,  95,  109 — 118. 
inquibitio  de  formA  calidi,  L  236 — ^268. 
definitio  ejus,  L  266. 
definitio  apud  Peripateticos,  i.  835. 
opificia  ejus    in    operibus    humanis,    L 

853—357. 
artificialis,  L  356. 
caloris  remissioris  potestas  adhuc  latet, 

L356. 
diversitates  ejus,  L  357. 
caloris  graduati  opifida,  «&• 
insqualitas  ordinate  caloris,  filia  coeli  est 

et  generationis  mater,  t^ 
ignis  a  calore  solis  quatuor  modis  differt, 

i.  290. 
spirituum,  iL  217. 
officinm  ejus,  ii.  162. 
quomodo  servandus,  iL  168, 169. 
Calumniate  boldly,  for  some  of  it  will  stick, 

V.  67. 
Camelna  longsevus,  iL  123. 
Camera  Cantabrigian  sonora,  iii.  664. 
Camomile  AUey,  iL  380. 
Campana  sonus,  iiL  679,  680. 

experimentum  triam  campanamm,  iiL  680. 
Campanula,  de  sensu  rerum,  i.  52,  53. 

a  dise^  of  Tdesius,  iiL  75. 
Campbell,  Lord,  om  Baam*s/ainting'fils,  L  17. 
ganf^ft  tree  in,  ever  dripping  with  water,  v. 

897. 
Candle  surrounded  by  spirits  of  wine^  an  ex- 
periment, V.  583. 
Canee  containing  water,  v.  897. 
Canieula,  change  of  a  star  in,  v,  529. 

BteUa  in  eoxk  ejus,  iiL  754. 
Cania  brevis  evi,  iL  123. 
Canns  copiam  aqu»  prssbentes,  ii.  296. 
Cannon-ball,  discharged,  continuing  vibration 
of,  V.  365. 
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OtafhariAM,  where  hnA,  iL  573. 
Cape  Terde,  ii.  473. 
Oaper,  ear  brevioris  sti,  u.  124. 
Caphe,  herba  opiate,  ii.  164. 
CSapital  punishments,  v.  95. 
Oarbonia  acidga$^  heai  dmulaied  bjf,  i.  238. 
Oardamon,  Persian  children  fed  on,  iL  458. 
Ctrdaa,  Au  theory  o/iidei,  iii.  42,  43. 
Cardanai,  iii.  530,  571,  603. 
Cardinal  virtaee  in  nature,  iv.  262. 
Cardinales  nrtotes  in  natori,  i.  403. 
Carmofina  lanea,  iL  180. 
CameadM  a  Roma  dimissos,  i.  437. 
Camat,  an  licet  comedere,  L  758. 
Carpenter  of  Fortune,  ▼.  71. 
Carriage  towards  princes  and  rulers,  t.  45,  46. 
good,  importance  o^   t.  33b     See   Be- 
haviour. 
CaryopkyUea,  L  269. 
Caiaa  omitted  by  the  law,  three  remedies  for, 

T.  90. 
Caspian  Baa,  whether  it  ebbs  and  flows,  iv. 

261  ;t.  457. 
Caapinm  ]Iara,atnim  fluzom  aqnarum  habet, 

i.  402  ;  liL  61. 
Caiiandrnm,  dictom  Alezandri  ad,  i.  474. 
Caaaia,  ii.  534. 

Caaali  et  Bniti  imaginee,  i.  444. 
Caaaiodoma,  his  retirement  to  a  monastery,  t. 

282. 
Caaaiopaa,  star  which  appeared  in,  t.  438 ; 
iiL  18,  83. 
atella  nova  nostrd  aetate  umaniit  in,  iiL 
33,  752. 
Caiaytaa,  a  Syrian  paiasatie  plant,  ii.  544. 
Caator  and  Pollux,  the  meteors,  signs  of  storm, 
V.  191. 
et  Pollux,  signa  tentipestatis,  ii.  69. 
Caatoraom,  preservative  against  gout    and 

rheums,  iiL  828. 
Caaiia  nliquisin  eogitationihua  humania,  L  217. 
omnia  nobilia  inventa  per  casnm,  i.  284. 
inventionum  mnltorum  pater,  iiL  614. 
omissus.    See  Leges. 
Catalogna  of  the  titles  of  particular  branches 
of  natural  history,  iv,  265 — 270. 
of  Polychrests  needed,  iv.  369. 
Catalogna  historiamm  naturalinm  partieula- 

rinm,i.  405—41  a 
Cataract,  during  removal  of,  operator's  needle 
visible  to  the  eye,  iL  431. 
operation  for,  iv.  208. 
CataraotB  cceli,  i.  293. 

oculorum,  I  322. 
OategOllaa  o/ArieMle,  r^leeted  m  ike  eeeoml 
part  i/Boeon's  Summary  PkHotopAy,  i.  48. 
Catena,  summum  naturalis  catenae  annnlum 

pedi  soEi  Jovis  affigi,  L  437. 
Caterpillar  bred  of  dew  and  leaves,  iL  573. 
Cathari,  haretid,  iL  202. 
Catinom  sub  aqnam  cum  a^  demersum,  iL 

702. 
Cato  the  elder,  his  versatUity  of  mind,  v.  71. 
his  vigour  of  character,  v.  57. 
his    counsel    respecting   Carneades.    iii. 
268. 


Cate  tlie  elder— ^xMlmtfeif. 

how  punished  for  his  blasphemy  i 

learning,  iiL  273. 
on  the  Roman  character,  v.  32. 
de  dimissione  Cameadia,  L  437. 
linguam  Qraacam  addiscens,  L  442. 
Cato  tlie  yennger,  Cieero's  praise  of;  v.  19,27; 

L  440. 
Causa,  formalia,  L  564—568. 
efficiens,  L  566. 
finalis,  L  568—^71. 

naturalem     philosophiam    eormpit, 
iiL  555. 
cauaaa  qnatuor,  materia,  fonna,  effideo^ 

et  finis,  i.  228. 
acimus  per  causaa,  operamur  per  media,  iiL 

554. 
secundae,  i  436. 
CaUM,  the  formal,  iii.  239. 

coaaas,  Arutotle'i  ckutifioaHcm  of,  i.  550. 
four  kinds  of,  material,  fonnal,  effi- 
cient, and  final,  iv.  119. 
formal  cause.    See  Forms, 
physic  handles  the  material  and  efficient, 
metaphysic  the  formal  and  final,  iv.  346. 
connection  of  causes  and  eflfects,  iv.  343. 
Caution,  a  means  of  covering  defects,  iiL  463. 
CaYO,  idols  of  the,  iv.  54,  59,  60. 
Celeatial  hierarchy,  degrees  of  the,  iiL  296. 
vaaael^,  or  emanations  of  Scripture,  v.  1 18. 

128. 
hodiea,  with  regard  to  eternity  and  muta- 
bility, do  not  difier  ficom  aubhmary 
bodies,  V.  437—439. 
a  history  of,  v.  510 — 544. 
divisions  of  the  work,  v.  51 3w 

1.  Questionsoonceming  the  system  of  the 

universe. 
a.  whether  there  be  any  system,  v. 

515,  516. 
6.  what  is  the  centre  of  that  syatem  ? 

V.  516,  517. 
&  what  the  depth  and  extent  ?  v.  5 1 7» 

518. 

d.  what  the  connection?  ▼.  618 — 

522. 
as  to  the  inter-stellar  vacnimi,  v. 

518. 
as  to  the  density  of  the  heavenly 

bodies,  v.  519l 
as  to  the  nature  of  the  pUDe  ether, 

V,  520—522. 

e.  what  the  order  of  the  heavena  ? 

V.  522,  528. 

2.  questions  concerning  the  anbatance  of 

the  heavenly   bodies,   t.   524 — 

544;  547—550. 
what  the  aubstanoe  of  the  beaven  in 

kind,  V.  525 — 533. 
what  of  the  interatellar  ether,  v.  533 

—541, 
what  of  the  milky  way,  v.  541,  542. 
what  of  the  atars,  v.  542. 
Their  motiona,  v.  550 — 559. 

aome  are  cosmical,  v.  551 — 55i. 
some  mutual,  v.  555—558. 
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four  kindt  of  grcater  motions  in  the 
heavens,  ▼.  557.     Vide  Coelestia, 
Comets,  Sol,  Stars,  Steilsi. 
Celiu,  iii.  535. 

de  experimentis  mediciofls,  iii.  578. 
OD  medical  disooveries  ;  particiilan  foatid 
out  first,  causes  after,  iii.  232  ;  ir.  40». 
on  anatomy  of  the  living  subject,  ir.  386. 
Ctmtnti  which  harden  like  nuurUe,  ii*  594. 
■oft  when  dry,  ii.  620. 
proposed  history  of^  iv.  270. 
CmMrian  courts,  r.  94 — 97. 
Centre  of  the  universe,  whether  the  earth  or 

the  son,  T.  516. 
Caiitmm  systematis  ccelestiom,  iii.  739. 

eentra  plura  in    motibos   stellarum,   i. 
308. 
Cephalonia,  scarlet  dye  o^  ii.  634. 
Cmb  historia  conscribenda,  i.  410. 
Cereini  rentriculi  celhi  prtecipu^  spiritiis  vitalia, 

iL  215. 
CeremenUI  law,  moral  philosophy  contained 
in  the,  iii.  297. 
objecU  of,  iv.  377. 
segie,  iii  881. 
Cweweniee  in  religion,  the  use  o^  ir.  401. 

antitheses  for  and  agamst,  iv.  486. 
Cerae  diseoversd  by  Pan,  iv.  326. 
Certe  scientia,  an  possibilis,  i  151. 
eertitndinis  gradus  propositi,  ib. 
dnsBvisead  inveniendaim  veritatem,!.  159. 
Gertaintj  of  direction,  what,  iii.  235. 

whether  attainable  at  all  by  men,  iv.  39. 
progressive  stages  o^  proposed,  iv.  40. 
two  modes  of  attaining,  iv.  50. 
how  far  attainable,  iv.  412. 
Cenromm  vita  celebratnr  ob  longitudinem,  ii. 

128. 
duddMUi  astrology,  an  example  of  experi- 
mental divination,  iii.  880. 
^UilylM  prwparaiiUj  L  630. 

I  of  health  in  New  Adantis,  iii«  158. 
,  their  habits,  ii.  460,  461. 
used  in  magic  to  raise  tempests,  ii.  461. 
dumee,  inventions  often  to  be  referred  to,  iiL 
385. 
has  fomething  to  do  with  men*s  thoughts, 

iv.  409. 
theorigniatorofscienees,iv.408.  Seelauk. 
Ghaiige,  all  things  are  changed  and  nothing 

lost,  iv.  338. 
ChMM  coeval  with  Lore,  y.  461. 

ngnifies  the  rade  mass  or  congregation  of 

malter,  t.  462. 
eosvns  Amori,  iii.  79. 
cm^^gationem  materisi  mconditam  sig- 

nificabat,  iii  80. 
{nforme,  quid  significat,  iii.  86. 
CSiaraeter,  best  judged  of  at  home,  iii.  459. 
human,  varieties  o^  undescribed,  v.  21. 
shown  best  in  histmy,  i5. 
necessity  of  the  study  of,  t.  59 — 66. 
characters  and  tempers  of  men^s  disposi- 
tions, iii.  434. 
Chaneten    real,  used   in  China  and    the 


Levant  to  express  things  and  notions,  iii  399. 
CShaiaeteree  ingenioium  a  naturit  impressi,  i 
733,  734. 
reales,  i.  652,  658. 
Charooal,  effect  of,  in  a  dose  room,  ii.  647. 
Cluziot  of  the  Fathers  of  Salomon^s  house  in 
the  New  Atlantis,  iii.  154,  155. 
chariots  moved  by  the  wind,  v.  187. 
Cliaritai,  antidotus  sive  aroma  scientia,  i  435. 

rera,  quid,  i  742. 
Cbflxitj  the  bond  of  perfection,  why,  t.  29. 

adinits  of  no  excess,  ib. 
Charles  V.  Emperor,  to  his  son,  r.  77. 
Charles  TtQ.  of  France,  his  mode   of  war- 

hn^  iv.  329. 
Chamu,  ii  660—671. 

narratives  of,  to  haye  place  in  history  of 
marvels,  iv.  296. 
Cheiromaatia  res  vana,  i  583. 
Chemical  histories  proposed,  iv.  267. 
Chemistry,  experiments  in,  iii  822 — 824. 
Childhood,  the  recollections  o^  sweet  to  old 
men,  t.  281.    See  Aooderation  of  Growth. 
China  gdd,  iii  240. 
Chinenaee  confectiones  porceUana  sepeliunt,  i 

354. 
Chinese,  their  mode  ofvmthig,  i  651,  652. 
despair  of  making  gold,  bat  not  silver,  ii 

448. 
their  custom  of  painting  the  cheeks,  ii. 

577. 
bury  their  porcelain  day,  iv.  237. 
Chimistanun  philosophia,  iii  575. 
fabrica  opmionis,  •&. 

quatuor  rerun  matriees,  siTe  elementa,  tft. 
CliiaiLitflB,  de  iis  narratur  fitbula  senis  qui 

filiis  aumm  in  vinea  legavit,  iii.  605. 
dkiroBiaaoy  an  imposture,  iv.  376. 
Chooolate,  tthether  meai  or  drink,  iii.  160. 
Chorees  steUarum,  iii.  747. 
Christiana  fldea,  communionis  honum  exal* 

tavit,  individuale  depressit,  i  717. 
Chrietlaaitj,  advantage  o^  towards  the  fur- 
therance of  true  knowledge,  iii  251. 
Christian  faith,  v.  5,  7. 
Chiistianoa,  edictum  Juliani  contra,  i  468. 
Chronielei  or  annals,  iv.  304,  310. 
Ohrysogonai,  Fredflor&o]^  oe  the  iidee^  iii.  40. 
Choeta,  ii  361. 

Chnrch  militant,  its  difl&rsnt  states,  iv.  312. 
goremment,  iii.  490. 

the  preserver  of  all  heaihen  leaming,iii  501. 
ship  of  the,  v.  111. 
her  garment  of  divers  colours,  r.  1 15. 
her  bounds  to  be  defined,  r.  116. 
Chymioa,  i  456,  457. 

historisB  chymicie  conscribenda,  i  407. 
ChymistflS,  i  457;  iii  532,  685. 
Cicero  quoted,  i  446,  462,  463,  490,  491, 
511,  567,  568,580,  581,  634,  644, 
673,  677,  686,  707,  710,  727,  740, 
746,  747,  750,  755,  769,  776,  779, 
783,  784, 789, 790, 801 ;  iii  531. 
his  complaint  of  the  school  of  Socrates,  iii 

228. 
a  warning  to  the  irreeolute,  iii,  27X 
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on  siTing  adrice,  t.  85. 

OD  nil  return  from  ezile^  it.  285. 

optimal  oimtor,  L  442. 
ddcr  applai*  to  ripen,  iv.  416. 
Climtinflii,  ii  588,  584. 
OplMn,  mmiy  kindi,  and  utility  o(  iii.  402. 

many  kiodi  of,  it.  444. 

a  new  method  propoied,  it.  445»  446. 

art  of  dectphenng,  iT.  446. 
dphxa,  eonm  genera  et  ezempla,  1 657 — 662. 
Cixoo,  why  made  liiterof  JEicalapiai^iT.  881. 
<Srola  learning,  iii,  228. 
Cirelai,  ttan  do  not  move  in  perfect,  t.  556. 
Oirouli  perfect!  coelestiom,  i.  165. 
CironmnaTigatiOB  of  the  globe  a  marvel,  it. 

811. 
Gittam,  iL  899. 
Glvat  forthen  Tenereoni  appetite,  IL  650. 

diTiiibility  of  the  pei^e,  iii.  238. 
CiTil  fforanunant,  the  art  o^  t.  78. 
CMX  history,  iT.  299—313. 

dignity  and  difficulty  of,  iT.  802. 

three  kinds  of,  iii.  338.    See  Hiitory. 
GItU  knowladga,  iii.  445. 

difficulty  of,  ib. 

three  dlTiiioni  of,  iii.  445;  t.  82. 

I.  ConTonation,  t.  32 — 84. 
IL  Negotiation,  t.  35—78. 

1.  concerning    Mattered    occationi, 

T.  85—57. 
ezamplei  from    the  ProTerbi  of 
Solomon,  t.  37 — 56. 

2.  concerning  advancement  of   for- 

tune, T.  57—78. 
a.   rammary  precepts   concerning, 
T.59. 
knowledge  of  othen^T.  59 — 64. 
knowledge  of  lel^  t.  64—66. 
oitentation  of  self,  t.  66—69. 
franknen  and  doeenen,  t.  69, 

70. 
Tenatility  of  character,  t.  70, 
71. 
5.  scattered  precepts,  t.  71—78. 
III.  Art  of  empire  or  ciTil  goTemment,  t. 
78,  79. 
contains  three  political  duties^  t.  79. 

1.  the  preserration,  ib, 

2.  the  happmess  and  prosperity,  •&., 

and, 
8.  theeztensionofempire,  of  which, 
two  deficients : 

a.  on  the   extension   of  the 
bounds  of  empire,  t.  79 
^88. 
h,  on  nniTeraal  justice  or  the 
fountains  of  equity,    y. 
88—109. 
concerning  man  in  society,  It.  405.    See 
Knowledge. 
Civil  law  ezoellni  by  the  laws  of  England  in 
fitness  fi>r  the  goTomment  of  England,  Iii. 
476. 
CMX  rlghta,  the  origin  of^  i.  804. 
CiTil  wars,  Baetm^e  pnpkeey  ^  iii  517. 


CiTilis  soientiA.     Vide  ScienUa  cItiIis. 
Glariiloation    of    liquon,    the   aooelcnting 
thereof,  il  442—446. 
three  causes  of  darificatkni,  iL  443. 

separation  of  the  grosser  from  the 

finer  parts,  iL 
•fen  distribation  of  the  ipirica^  iL 

448. 
refining  of  the  spirit,  A. 
experiments  to  induce  eIaiificatioii»  iL 
448,  444. 
Backing  the  liquor,  iL  448. 
drawing  it  from  the  lees,  a&. 
adding  more  lees,  ib» 
adding  stale  beer  to  new,  •&. 
infusing  first,  and  then  deeoctiiig,  •&. 
continued  heat,  i&. 
agitation  and  decanting,  A. 
addition  of  milk  to  new  beer,  ■&. 
dansnrB  corpomm,  cur  utiles,  i.  851. 
ClMm  always  held  the  bad  side,  why,  it. 
456. 
eloquentiam  caipehat,  L  672L 
Clepsydra,  iiL  115. 
Clarioals,  ii.  402. 
Clock,  experiment  with,  to  determine  the  at- 

tiaction  of  the  earth  suggested,  iT.  184. 
dodkaaldiig,  iT.  88. 
Cloistflrs  incline  wits  to  fiiUes  and  nnpnfit* 

able  study,  iiL  252. 
Clouds,  proposed  history  of.  It.  265. 
the  contrary  motions  ot  t.  178. 
the  higher  moTe  generally  from  east  to 
west,  T.  451. 
dystori*,  an  alimentatio  fiat  per,  iL  132, 

181. 
dystars,  use  oi;  to  cool  the  blood,  t.  28n, 

831. 
Coadnnatio  flammse,  iiL  771. 
Coaoervatio  materise,  iiL  694. 
Cockfigkting,  ii.  668. 

CoBlestia  oorpora,  quoad  setemitatem  et  mula- 
bilitatem  haud  dissimilia   sublnnariis,  iiL 
82—34. 
Ccslastis  hioraiehia,  L  464. 
CoBleitiiiiii  histoiia,  iiL  734—768. 
diTisiones  opens,  iiL  733b 
topics  inductiTa  de  ccelestibui,  iiL  736. 

1.  de  systemate  ccali. 

a.  an  sit  systema,  iiL  736—739. 
h,  quod  sit  centrum  eystematis, 

iiL  739—741. 
ft  de  profrmditate  systematise  iiL 

741,  742. 

d,  de  omnexione  syttematis,  iii. 

742—746. 

e,  de  ordine  coelonmi,  iiL  746, 

747. 

2.  de  substantiA  coDlestium,  iiL  748 

—768. 
motns  ooelestinm,  iiL  772 — ^780. 

alii   cosmici,  alii  ad   ioTioemy  iiL 

773w 
quatuor  genera  motuum  pneter  cos- 

micom,  iiL  776,  779. 
qui  Tsntos  generant,  iL  46, 47» 
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CcDlattiiiiii  liistoiia--AMi/imi«/. 

ntmm  unguliBcorporibut  singulicompetant 

motoBj  iii.  777. 
iitnim  per  circiiloi  perfectoi,  tft. 
CcBlum,  first  the  of&pring,  then  the  bride,  of 
Earth,  r.  469,  492. 
terre  prime  natua,  deisde  maritos.  iii 

87. 
doctrina  Teletii  de  rotatione  cceli,  iii.  95 

—98. 
panbola  de  ccelo,  iii  94,  111. 
ires  coeli  regiones,  iii  745. 
qnatiior  iuperiorei»  iii.  746. 
Ariatotelis  phantasticum,  iii.  749. 
Thema  Coeli,  iiL  76^^780. 
ires  flammea  natoiSB  regiones,  iii.  774. 
motd  diumo  ciicnmferriy  iii.  773. 
CoJb,  a  Turkish  drink,  il  576. 
CoAm,  a  naicotic  used  by    the  Torks,  t. 

271. 
CoffitaU  et  Visa,  iii.  591—620. 
prtfoe^  iii.  589—590. 
dai»  of^  L  78—83. 
CogitatioiiM  de  Hatnrft  Benmiy  iii.  15—35. 
prefoM  to,  iii.  13,  14. 
daieof^  ib. 
Coitio  materis,  tabula  ejus,  iii.  691. 

in  corporibns  dirersia,  iii.  691 — 696. 
in  corporibns  iisden^  iii  696li 
Coldi  Baoom^i  doctrine  of^  i.  629. 
the  production  o£^  il  370,  371. 
greater  degree  of  heat  obtainable  than  of 
coldy  ii.  370. 

,  il  370,  371. 
the  expiring  o^  out  of  the  earth  in 

winter,  il  370. 
contact  of  cold  bodies,  t5. 
the  primary  nature  of  all  tangible 

bodies,  1%.  . 
density  of  the  body,  t5. 
a  quick  spirit  enclosed  in  a  cold 

body,  il  371. 
the  driving  oS.  the  spirits  which  con- 
tain heat,  Ch 
the  effects  oi;  il  649—652 ;  iii  649— 

652. 
artificial  means  of  untried,  iv.  237. 
bodies  possessing  the  power  without  the 

sensation  of  cold,  iv.  237,  238. 
we   must    substitute  condensations,   iv. 

238,  239. 
whether  it  can  be  increased  by  a  burning 

glass,  It.  418. 
dilatations  of  bodies  by  remission  of,  r. 

370. 
potential,  eontmction  of  bodies  by,  r.  397 

398. 
the  earth,  the  original  source  of,  v.  531. 
See  Heat,  Frigua. 
Coleridge,  ku  cmmre  o/Baeom^  iii  516. 
Coleworta,  cultivation  of,  il  486,  488. 
CoUegea,  want  of  liberality  in  their  constitu- 
tions, iv.  286. 
the  greater  and  lesser,  iv.  299, 256  ;  v.  51 0. 
Collegia  majora  et  minora,.  I  398,  502  ;  iii. 
733. 
VOL.  V.  3 


Collegia— eofi/tfiMerJ. 

delJBCtus  eorum,  i.  487—492. 

ad  usum  et  actionem  non  ad  scicn- 

tiam  universalem  spectant,  I  487. 

teniie  stipend  ium  prelectonim,  i.  488. 

in  ezperimentis  nulla  liberalitas,  i. 

489. 
exercitia    scholastlca  antiquitns  in- 
stitute semper  aenrata,  I  4.90. 
nulla  per  Europam   oonjunctio  aca- 

demiarum,  I  491. 
nulla  cura  elaboraudi  scientias  adhuc 
neglectas,  tft. 
CoUiqnatio,  quid,  il  213. 

incipit  k  pneumatico  in  corpore  expau- 
dendo^  iii  303. 
CoUiqnatioa  commences  with  the  expansion 
of  the  peumatic  part  in  the  body,  v.  399. 
CoUilio  aSns  vocabulmu  ignorantiae,  iii.  659. 
ColoqnintidA,  vapour  o^  its  effect  on  apothe- 
caries, il  648. 
Coloree  boni    et  malt,  tam  simplices  quam 
comparati,  I  674 — 688. 
oppositi,  I  685. 
Colonn,  theory  of  the  impressions  of,  il  432. 
of  flowers,  ii.  503—505. 
berries,  ii.  503. 
fruita,  il  503,  504. 
leavea,  il  504,  505. 
loota,  ii.  504. 
in  diaaolutiou  of  metala,  cause  of  their 

appearance,  il  437. 
of  liair  and  feathera  torn  grey  by  age,  ii. 

620. 
Democritua^  theory  of,  iii  238. 
have  little  correapondence  with  the  na* 

turea  and  pru(<rietiea  of  thinga,  ib, 
compared  with  Muuda,  il  388, 417,  421 ; 

T.  410. 
of  apparent  good  and  evil,  iv.  458—472. 
ColnmboB,  i.  199;  iv.  91. 

itory  of  the  egg^  whence  derived^  I  459. 
conjectured  a  weatem  continent  from  the 
periodical  weat  winda,  ii.  29  ;  ▼.  149, 
152. 
OMo/jma  o/the  ttory,  iK 
primo  derisus  postea  prsBclama,  I  459. 
a  atatia  ventia  occidentibua  continentem 
ocddentem  conjecit,  il  29. 
Colnmme  non  ultra  progredieadi  fixae,  iii  594. 
Cometi,  I  241. 

AriatoUe'a  notion  respecting,  iv.  178  ;  v. 

528. 
motion  of  the  lower,  from  eaat  to  west,  v. 

450. 
propoaed  hiatory  o^  iv.  265. 
included  in  the  propoaed  hiatory  of  me- 
teors, V.  51 9. 
cauae  of  their  conatancy,  v.  528. 
Cometas  praedici  poasunt,  i.  558. 

hittoria  cometarum  conacribenda,  i.  405. 
motua  humiliorum  ab  occidente  in  orien- 

tem,  iii  53,  54. 
inter  meteora  asaignati,  iii.  733. 
Ariatotelia  doctrina,  iii.   752.      See  Ce- 
leatial  Bodiea. 
P 
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CommentariM,  iy.  803. 

Commentariiif  tolMtusy  liL  625,  545,  6*24. 

Commmitaton  tzy  for  second  prisec,  iit.  226. 

eommentatonmi  laboret,  iii.  579. 
Commodof  impenitor,  i.  472: 
Common  law  o/Et^amd,  i.  808. 
Common-plaoe  books,  the  advantage  of,  iii. 

SD8  ;  ir.  435. 
Commonwealthf  incline  witi  to  glory  and 
Tanity,  iii.  252. 
the  nature  of,  leen  in  a  family,  iii.  832. 
OomparatlTe  anatomy,  it.  885,  886. 
Compontationt  of  evil  with  good,  v.  77. 
Compression,  efiecU  of;  iv.  285. 

of  water,  experiment  with  a  leaden  globe, 
T.  895. 
Compressionos  corpomm,  i.  852. 

eoneeption*,  theory  ofthefwrmaHom  o/,i.  40. 
Conoootlo  debilit,    quomodo  confortanda,  ii. 

222. 
Conoootion  or  digestion  of  bodie*,  i*.  618, 614. 
signifies  the  degrees  of  alteration  of  one 

body  into  another,  ii.  613. 
not  the  work  of  heat  alone,  iL  613. 
two  periods  of  it,  assimilatioB  and  matura- 
tion, ii.  614. 
Concords,  ii.  887. 
Conerota  et  abstraeta,  i.  551. 
Conereto  m&ttoffoet,  ikmr  thidy  a  nbardiaaU 
parto/»eiene$y\.Zl. 
division  into  concrete  and  abstract,  iv. 
347. 
Concretion  of  bodias  sohed  by  the  contrary, 

ii.  616. 
Oonevssion  of  the  air,  iL  895,  896. 
Condensatto  artificialis  quatuor  modisfit,  i.  855. 
spiritonm,  i.  854. 
aqus,  experimentom  cun  globo  plnmbeo^ 

i.  352  ;  ii.  299. 
per  ignem,  ii.  897. 
Condensation  of  water,  iv.  286. 

experiment  with  leaden  globe,  v.  895. 
Conditional  sacrifice  of  salvation,  i.  718. 
Condnit  in  St.  James's  fields,  ii.  398. 
Cone,  qualities  of  the  figure,  iv.  242. 
Confldenee,  advantage  o^  in  concealing  de- 

iiicts,  iii.  464  ;  v.  68. 
Confldontia  impudens  defectnum  remediom,  i 

781. 
Cosiigvrations  of  matter,  doctrine  of,  iv.  856, 
856. 
enumerated,  iv.  856. 
of  bodies  at  rest,  iv.  119. 
Conflasratio  Herscliti,  iii.  757. 
Conftudo  lingaaram,  i.  466. 
Confusion  oif  tongues,  grammar  an  antidote  to, 

iv.  440. 
Congelation  6y  moto  and  $aU^ickmduoovend, 
i.  575. 
of  air,  experiment  proposed,  ii.  462. 
of  water  into  crystal,  tft. 
Conglaeiatio  artificialis,  i.  628. 
Conglaciatione  spiritus  aqnm  distractionem 

pntitur,  ii.  284. 
Coaglomerate  of  pebbles,  ii.  877;  ▼.  390. 
Congo,  ii.  478. 


Cosjngation  of  qnestions,  v.  516. 
Coigngationef  qusestionum,  iiL  739 
Consalvns,  i.  720,  721. 
Consensus,  operationes  psr  eonsensas  et  fngai, 
i.  859—862. 
est  nil  alind  quim  symmetria  fonimr;i!i 
et  schematismomm  ad  invicem,  i.  339. 
oorpomm  prineipaliom  et  fomitam  suomm, 

i.  360. 
corpomm  prindpalium  eiga  subordinata 

sua,  I  861. 
interiores  corpomm,  &. 
sensnum  erga  objecta  sua,  t5. 
plantarum,  ib. 
chymici,  i.  859,  861. 
inter  Innam  et  terrestria,  i.  96'2. 
per  appotitionem  simplioem,  t6. 
Consent  is  the  adaptation  of  forms  and  confi- 
gurations to  one  another,  iv.  242. 
consents  and  aversions,  operations  br,  ir. 

242. 
between  primary  bodies  and  their  subor- 
dinates, iv.  243. 
of  the  senses  with  their  objects,  iv.  243. 
consents  and  mutual  aversions  of  plants, 

IT.  244. 
chemical,  fl. 

between  the  moon  and  teirestrial  things,  &, 
by  simple  apposition,  iv.  245. 
Conaeqnentim  non  est  consequentia,  i.  807. 
Conservation,  the  good  of;  v.  18. 

of  fruits,  modes  of,  iL  584,  535. 
ConsenratlTO  Good,  iii.  426. 
Gonsilia  violenta,  antitheta  de  iis,  L  70S. 
Consisteney  of  matter  caused  by  the  appou- 
tion  of  on  alien  body,  v.  432. 
eonsistencies  of  bodies  very  diTers,  ii.  614 

—619. 
liquefiable  and   not  liquefiable  of  three 

kindsr  iL  615. 
fragile  and  tough,  iL  61 6. 
pneumntical  and  tangible,  i5. 
concretion  and  dissolution,  tfr. 
hard  and  soft,  causes  ot  iL  617. 

softness  of  two  kinds,  tft. 
ductile  and  tensile^  iL  617,  618. 
sixteen  other  passions  of  matter  enume- 
rated, iL  618,  619. 
Cottsistentia  causa  appositio  corporis  alieni, 
iii.  27. 
consistentit  nature  in  fluido,  L  278b 
CottStanej,  antitheses  for  and  against,  iv.  481, 

482. 
Constantia^  antitheta  de,  i.  697. 
Consnetndo  et  habitus  quid  Taloit,  L  737— 
743. 
legis  species,  L  808. 
Consnl  palndatns,  i.  792. 
Consumption  of  matter,  what,  t.  320. 
ContempUtio  biTium  oontemplatioiils  simile 
bivio  actionis,  L  461. 
cum  Rctione  oonjuneta,  i.  462. 
Contemplation  of  things  as  they  are,  more 
worthy  than  all  fruit  of  inventioDS,  ir. 
115. 
antitheses  for  and  against,  iT.  482.  , 
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ContemplatiTa  vita,  tat  noft  actim  pub- 

ferendii,  i.  718. 
Contemplative  and  active  life,  iii.  421. 
distinction  between,  ib, 
contemplative  inferior  to  the  active,  ▼.  8. 
opinions  of  Aristotle  and  Pythagoras,  »&. 
CoatemplatOTi  of  nature  long-lired,  r.  280. 
Gontentioiie  learning,  a  distemper  of  learning, 

iii.  286. 
ContiiinaBoe  the  almoner  of  nature,  ir,  241. 
Continnatio  inquisitionia,  iii.  555. 
€6atnustio  corponun,  iL  285—301. 

Don  omnia  reciproca  dilatationisy  ii.  285. 
per  emissionem  et  depoaitionem  coiporis 

introcepti,  ii.  286, 287. 
per  angnstationem  partiam  crassiomm  post 

tpirituD  emissum,  ii.  288 — 290. 
per  frigos  actoale  externum,  ii.  290 — ^295. 
per  fir^  potentiale,  ii.  296,  297. 
per  fttgam  et  antiperistasin,  ii.  297*  298. 
per  assimilationero  siye  conyersionem  in 

dennos,  iL  298,  299. 
per  Tiolentiam  eztema^m,  iL  299,  800. 
poaitiTa  per  diasolutionem  corponun  in 

liquoribus,  ii.  300. 
effidentia  oontnictiouis  octo,  ii.  301. 
Qtram  majorem  lationem  ponderia  nancis- 
catur  quam  pro  quantitata  materia,  iL 
247. 
Contraetio  inquisitionia,  liL  556. 
Contraetion  of  bodies,  r.  381—896. 

not  in  all  instances  the  xeTerse  of  dilata- 
tion, v.  381. 
hj  emission  and  putting  away  a  body 

received,  ▼.  381—383. 
by  shrinking  of  the  ^sser  parts  after  the 

emission  of  the  spirits,  r.  883 — 385. 
by  actual  external  cold,  v.  385—390. 
by  potential  cold,  ▼.  891,  392. 
by  flight  and  antiperistasis,  v.  392,  393. 
by  assimilation  or  conversion  into  a  denser 

body,  T.  393. 
by  external  riolenoe,  ▼.  394, 395. 
positire,  of  bodies  taken  up  in  solutions, 

T.  396. 
eight  efficients  o^  ib, 

whether  close  contraction  of  a  body  gives 
weight  greater  than  in  proportion  to 
quantity  of  matter,  r.  34^ 
of  matter  must  take  place  in  one  of  three 
wayis  ▼.  420. 
Contrariee,  armies  o^  in  the  world,  r.  475. 
ContrarionmL  exercitus,  liL  92. 
Controverey  prejudicial  to  learning,  iiL  403. 
religious,  now  exhausted,  v.  110. 
too  many  books  of,  y.  118. 
Conaf,  figura  ejus  ad  quod  utilis,  L  358. 
Convenatioii,  a  part  of  civil  knowledge,  iii.  445. 
Uie  art  of,  often  found  wanting  in  orators, 

It.  458. 
wisdom  of,  not  to  be  despised,  v.  32 — 34. 
See  Manners,  Behaviour. 
Convenationii  artes,  i.  747—749. 
Convenioii  of  matter  of  two  kinds,  assimila- 
-   tion  and  transmutation,  iL  614. 
of  metals,  iv.  367. 

pp 


Convertibilitj  of  propositions,  it.  4o3» 
Cookery,  histoiy  o^  proposed,  ir.  269. 
Copemiettfl,  his  theory  corrected  by  natural 
philosophy,  iii.  229. 
his  ejftUm  qf" astrouomjf^  iii.  718. 
his  system  cannot  be  refuted,  may  be  cor- 
rected, iv.  373. 
iie  diaooveriee,  ib. 
his  works  on  astronomy,  y.  511. 
first  introduced  a  cential  sun,  t.  517. 
inoonyeniences  of  his  system,  ib, 
scripta  ejus  astronomica,  iiL  734. 
quietem  sive  immobile  e  naturA  tolKt,  iii. 

738. 
in  systemate  ejus  multa  et  magna  inyeni- 

untur  incommode,  iiL  740. 
triplici  motu  terram  oneraYit,  iiL  740. 
Coppioe  planted  aslope,  ii.  481. 
Copnlatioa,  iL  492,  499,  638,  639.     See 

Venus,  Disease. 
Coqninaria  historia  conscribenda,  L  409. 
Cor  hominis  eyiscerati  palpitans,  ii.  208. 
Coral  a  help  to  the  teeth  of  children,  iL  583. 
found  near  Sicily,  ii.  592. 
partakes  of  the  nature  of  both  aaimala 
and  yegetables,  iL  529. 
Cordialia,  iL  155, 191. 
Cordiali,  iii.  832. 

enumerated,  y.  264,  297. 
for  diet,  y.  298. 
Con,  the  diseases  ot  iL  546,  547. 
remedies  for  them,  iL  547,  548. 
friendship  between  com  and  poppy,  iv. 
244. 
Comaro,  his  life  piplonged  by  spare  diet,  y. 

276. 
Comiih  diamonde  exudations,  iL  340. 
Corporeal  nature  and  natural  action,  iy.  191. 
Corpie  will  bleed  before  the  murderer,  iL 

660. 
CorpUf  hominis,  doctrina  circa,  L  586 — 604. 
bona  corporis  quatuor,  sanitas,  pidchri- 
tudo,  vires,  yoluptas  ;  totidem  corporis 
scientie,  L  586. 
nmximi  errori  obnoxinm,  maximd  capax 

remedii,  i.  587. 
microcosmus  Parncelsi,  t5. 
multipliciter  compositum,  ib, 
scala  yitSB,  iL  210.    S&e  Body. 
Coimetie,  iiL  370,  377  ;  iv.  394. 
Coemetiea,  L  602. 
Coimogonv,  doctrines  of  ancient  philosophers 

reviewed,  y.  461—476. 
CofmogzaiAki,  a  patribus  antiquis  accosati,  iiL 

596. 
Coimographla,  quid,  i.  514. 
Coemography,  iii.  340. 

illustrations  o^  in  the  book  of  Job,  iii* 

298. 
history  of,  iv.  311. 
Connaels,  violent,  antitheses  for  and  against» 

iv.  490. 
Coantenanoe  more  to  be  trusted  than  words, 
iii.  457. 
the  gate  of  the  mind,  ib, 
regulation  of^  in  convenation,  y.  53^ 
2 
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Covrtlff,  naBiien  of  a,  T.  46. 
Coarti  o/Chameery,  i.  810,  811. 

Pntorum  ud  Cetuorian,  ▼.  94—97. 
Gruip^  chamif  for  fnwenivng,  ii.  662. 
CimJa»,  dnplez  virtotis  dirintt  «BumatiiK  po- 
tenim  eC  npientia,  i.  464;  iiL  111. 
nrisio  opinioniun  phikMophomm  de  ori- 

gine  mundi,  iiL  87 — 94. 
tria  dogmata  habemiu  ad  qnae  Dli  adice n- 
dere  non  potnenint,  in.  111. 
CrMliOBt  theoriei  o^  held  by  the  ancient  pliilo- 
•ophan  reriewad,  iiL  461-~476. 
wa  have  by  fidth  three  doctrinei  to  which 

they  could  not  riae,  iiL  491. 
paita  of  the,  asaigned  to  the  three  peraoni 

of  tha  Godhead,  iiL  488. 
power  and  wisdom  of  God  diiplajed  in 

the  work  of,  iii.  295. 
a   double   manifeatatioo  of  the  divine 

nature,  ▼.  491,  492. 
order  of,  ▼.  189. 
OrMtnnmm  volomen,  L  469. 
CradvlitM,  frlaitatia  Tittam  dnplaz,  impoBtua 
et  cndnlitaa,  L  455. 
dnomm  eat  genenim,  cilm  niminm  ere- 
ditor,  i.  456. 
▼el  &ctOy  nt  in  Eccleaiaatide  Hia> 

toriia,  j&. 
Tel  dogmati,  nt  in  Natural!  Hia- 
toriA,t£i 

ant  artibas  ipait,  fft. 
ant  anctoribiu  in  arte,  A. 
Cradvlltj  and  impoatnre,  ooacurroaoe  between, 

iu.  287. 
OrepOMiiIa,  qnid,  ii.  820. 
Orataiif ,  th«r  character  according  to  St  Paul, 

T.  22. 
Crltloi,  tree  eorum  errores,  L  708,  709. 
Mtieiim  haa  three  dotie^  !▼.  493. 

aorreeting  and  re-editing  approved  authors, 

t5. 
Interpreting   and   annotating   them,  iv. 

494. 
reviewing  their  merits,  i& 
CiitiAl,  errors  o^  iii.  414. 

knowledge  of,  iii.  413. 
Crooeata  lintea  apud  Hibemoa  naitata,  ii. 

177. 
Grocna  in  aqa&  infiuui  inbtilitatem  atomomm 
oatendit,  iiL  15,  16. 
■accula  croci  circa  stomachum  in  trani* 
fretando,  ii.  178.    See  Saffron. 
Onidelitai,  antitheta  de  eA,  L  695. 
Orneltj,  antitheses  for  and  against,  iv.  479. 
Oryital  globe  of  the  understanding,  ▼.  59. 
onpM  qfaytiafe,  L  882. 
qsmI  as  cordials,  ▼.  264. 
Oryatallomm  origo,  L  882. 
Cnbe  used  bv  Biwon  in  determining  specific 

gravities,  iu  233,  242. 
Owramben,  cnltivation  of,  iL  486. 

seeds  of,  should  be  steeped  in  milk,  ii. 

48a 

to  make  a  hotbed  for,  iL  489. 
will  grow  towards  water,  t5. 
CoUloe  of  cockai  ii.  860. 


Caltm  animi,  L  731—742. 
Cupid,  or  Love,  treatise  on  the  (able,  t.  461^ 
two  Cupids  mentioned  by  the  ancienta,  I 
fitble  of  the  elder  Cnpid,  tik 
not  differing  much  from  the  philoaophy  i 

Democritns,  ib. 
matter  itself,  and  the  fotoe  and   natmi 

thereof^  shadowed  by,  t5. 

without  parents,  because   the    primiti«i 

essence,  force,  and  desire  of  thinga  ha 

no  cause,  v.  462,  463. 

hatched  from  an  egg  hiid  by  Nox,  becau« 

all  knowledge  of  him  proceeda  by  ezdn 

sions  and  negatives,  v.  463.  | 

signifies  primary  matter  together  with  it^ 

propertiea,  v.  465. 
described  as  a  person,  why,  ▼.  466. 

this   agrees  with    Holy    Writ,  vj 
468. 
naked,  why,  ib. 
represented  as  dressed,  by  direrae  aeets^ 

V.  469. 
Thales,  Anazimenes,  and  Henclitns  gave 

him  one  garment,  v.  470 — 473. 
challenaed  to  wrestle  by  Pan,  iv.  325. 
fiU>le  shows  the  importance  attached  by 
Bacon  to  the  method  of  exdustons, 
L  34.    See  Rroa,  Love. 
Copidisia  et  Ccali  iabulss,  iiL  65—1 1 8. 
CapidOi  sive  Amor,  fiibalsB  inteipretatio,  iiL  79 
—91. 
Cupidines  duo  ab  antiqnia  ponimtiir,  iu, 

i9, 
fiibula  non  mnltnm  dissidens  a  philoaophii 

Democriti,  iii.  80. 
materia  ipsa,  atque  vis  et  natara  ejus, 
deniqne    principia    reium  a  Ciipidiue 
adumbrata,  iii.  80,  83. 
aine  parente,  id  est  sine  causA,  t5. 
ab  ovo,  Nocte  incnbante,  exdusns,  iiL 

81. 
notitia  ejus  procedit  per  ezdusiones  et 

negativas,  iii.  82. 
proaopoposi&  persona  fiictns,  iiL  84. 

h«c  cum  kacris  Uteris  optima  couto- 
niunt,  iiL  86. 
nndus,  cur,  i, 
a  oertis  sectis  philosophonmi  vestitnm, 

iii  87. 
Tholes,  Anaximenea,  et  Hetaelitus  nnain 
sed  non  eandem  vestom  ei  dederuot, 
iiL  87—91. 
Capping  glaiiea,  iv.  235  ;  v.  439. 

nnture  of,  v.  361.    See  Ventoasa. 
Core  of  diseases,  by  custom,  ii.  366. 
by  excess,  & 

by  motion  of  consent,  iL  367. 
Cnrisa  Prsetorias  et  Censorise,  L  810— 81  & 
Cariodtj,  V.  38. 
Currentea,  ez  quibus  cansis,  iiL  47,  48. 

merae  compreasionea  aquamm,  ant  libera- 

tiones  a  compressioiie,  iiL  48. 
in  mari  reguntur  a  ventis  statia,  iL  29. 
Cnmnta,  the  causes  of  them,  v.  444. 

are  mere  compressions  of  water,  or  libeit* 
tions  from  compression,  «&. 
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CnrrentB — eonimtied, 

in  the  sea  produced  hj  windi^  r.  149. 
'  iCniSB  on  man,  in  two  points  not  to  be  removed, 

iii.  222. 
*  €ii8tom  and  habit,  influence  of,  on  the  mind, 
iii  438. 
pieoepta  relating  to,  iii.  439. 


Cutom — continued. 

Ariitotle  on,  y.  24. 

four  precepts  concerning,  r.  25,  26. 
Cattl6ink,ii.  678,  579. 
Cyole  of  weather  m  kow  many  yean^  iL  53. 
C^rgnus,  new  star  in,  t.  538. 

no^a  iteOa  in  Cygno,  iii.  752. 


D. 


'  Dflnnonologie,  King  James's  book  on,  l  498. 

Dairy,  history  of  the,  proposed,  iT.  269. 
'  Daisy  roots  in  milk  wUl  make  dogs  little,  ii. 
458. 
DalmatiflB  putei,  in  quibns,  si  dejiciatur  lapis, 

tempAtas  prommpit,  iL  41. 
D^AmiOO,  Us  astronomical  teriiings^  ill  719. 
Daiioea  of  the  stars,  t.  523. 
Dandng,  time  in,  ii.  889. 
Daniel,  his  prophecy  of  the  increase  of  know- 
ledge, iiL  221;  iv.  92,  311. 
pnedictam  ejus,  iiu  584. 
Darknesi  at  the  death  of  Julius  Csesar,  r. 

529. 
Batef  and  order  of  the  several  works,  i.  103^ 
107. 
of  BacoiCs  fragmentary  tvorks^  iiL  212. 
Days  of  the  toeek,  their  names  vohenoe^  i.  554. 
Deacenrationeni,  dilatationes  corporum  per, 

ii.  285,  300. 
Dead  sea,  living  bodies  will  not  sink  in,  il 
590. 
black  stone  used  there  for  fuel,  ii.  591. 
Death,  motion  the  instnnt  after,  iL  474. 

lemaineth  in  birds  longer  than  in  men, 

why,  t8. 
fear  of,  mitigated  by  learning,  iii.  314  ; 

T.  14. 
the  art  of  the  physician  ought  to  mitigate 

the  pains  of,  iv.  387. 
porches  of,  v.  311. 
vitality  after,  v.  316,  317. 
vitality  of  animals,  v.  316. 
precursors  oi^  v.  315 — 317. 

from  the  head,  convulsions,  v.  315. 
from  the  heart,  labour  of  the  pulse, 

changes  following,  t&. 

vitality  of  animals,  ib, 

resuscitations  from,  v.  817. 

provisional  rules  concerning  the  form  o^ 

V.  320—335. 
natural,  how  it  destroys  the  human  body, 

V.218. 
the  porches  o^  v.  834. 
De  Angmentia  Bdentianuii,  u  431—837. 
dedicatio  ad  regem,  L  431 — 433. 
divisio  in  duas  partes,  L  433. 
Debt,  degrees  of;  iv.  466. 
Deceit,   the  foulest  disease  of  learning,  iii. 

287. 
Dedicationi  of  books  not  to  be  commended, 
iiL  281. 


Dedioatio  libromm  ad  patronos,  an  bona,  L 

449. 
Dednotion,  ioA«a  admissible  m  Bacon*s  system, 

L22. 
Deeds  more  trustworthy  than  words,  iii.  457. 
Deer,  bone  found  in  the  heart  of  a  stag,  iu 
581. 
horns  o^  iL  583. 

young  hom  putteth  off  the  old,  ib. 
generation  of,  ib. 
Defects,  importance  of  concealing,  iii.  463. 

of  character,  how  to  be  concealed,  v.  68. 
Defectns  occultandi,  L  781,  782. 

1.  cautione;  2.  praetextu;  3.  confidently,  ih. 
Deficient  parts  of  learning,  how  proposed  to 

be  treated,  iv.  23. 
De  Interpretatione  Hatane  Froemiiun,  iiL 
518— >520. 
preface  to,  iiL  507 — 517. 
date  ofj  iJL  507. 
design  o^  L  105. 
Delay,  antitheses  for  and  against,  iv.  489,  490. 
De  liber&  Xonarohii,  libium  Jacobi  I.  lau- 

datum,  L  728. 
Deliqiua  animi,  modi  resuscitandi  ex  iis,  ii. 

209. 
Democratie,  the  state  of  knowledge  is  one,  iii. 

227. 
Demoeritns,  his  opimons  not  identical  with  those 
ofLueretiuSy  ii.  86.     . 
his  "^motus  plagn/"  iL  346. 
story  0^  when  dying,  iL  650. 
his  theory  of  physics    deeper  but  less 
popular    than    those    of  Aristotle    or 
Plato,  iii.  228. 
why  it  gave  plaoe  to  them,  ib. 
his  theory  of  colours  borrowed  by  Epi- 
curus, iii.  238. 
his  school  went  furthest  into  nature,  iv. 

58,  60. 
removed  Qod  from  the  structure  of  things, 
iv.  363. 
this  disposed  of  the  doctrine  of  final 
causes,  iv.  364. 
too  fond  of  comparisons,  iv.  452. 
his  remark  on  the  paucity  of  species  and 

variety  of  individuals,  v.  209. 
bis  doctrine  conceminflf  atoms,  ii.  381  ; 
V.  41.Q,  464;  514,515. 
compared  with  that  of  H'TO.  v.  421. 
with  that  of  Pythagoras,  v.  422. 
did  not  ascribe  gravity  to  the  atoms^ 
iii.  83. 
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Demoeritoi— omimMd. 

his  question,  whether  all  things  can 
be  made  out  of  all  things,  t.  422. 
on  the  principles  of  motions,  ib, 
his   atomic    theory  ovarthrown,  t. 

423. 
not  adopted  bjf  Baeou,  i.  45. 
his  philosophy  compared  with  the  myth  of 
Eros,  ▼.  461. 
treated  as  childish  by  the  Tulflar,  t. 
465. 
called  for  his  learaing  Magus  Pentathlus, 

T.  465. 
leTerenced  in  timet  of  Roman  learning,  t. 

446. 
'  his  philosophy  destroyed  by  Qenserie  and 

Attila,  not  by  Aristotle,  ib. 
bis  conclusions  respecting  matter  come 
nearest  to  that  of  the  primitive  wisdom, 
T.  491. 
in  the  matter  of  the  sweet  figs,  ▼.  518. 
concerning  the  existence  of  a  vacuum, 

▼.  620. 
philosophia  ejus  natnralis,  i.  569,  570. 
Tarietas  ampfa,  species  panes,  ii.  86. 
doctrina  de  atomis,  iii.  15,  82,  737. 
cum  Heronis  comparata,  iii.  17* 
cum  Pythagore,  iii.  18. 
labeiactio  doctrinsi  de  atomis,  ill 
19. 
quKstio  ejus,  ntrom  omnia  ex  omnibus 

fieri  possint,  ib. 
de  motuum  principiis,  i5. 
de  principiis  cerum  et  mundi  originibus, 

iii.  80. 
philosophia  ejus  a  Tulgo  pro  puerili  ac- 

cepta,  iii  83. 
propter  doctrinam,  Magus  et  Pentathlus 

Tocatus,  «&. 
in  saeculis  Romansi  doetrinm  honoxatus, 

iii  84. 
Attila  et  Barbari,  non  Aristoteles  et  Plato, 

philosophiam  ejus  pessumdedere,  ib, 
ad  priscam  sapientiam  proximo  accedit, 

iii.  110. 
doctrina  de  Tacuo  coaoerrato,  iii.  115. 
non  infeliciter  philosophatus,  iii  537. 
cum  Aristotele  compaiatus,  iii.  570. 
sector  mundi  bonus,  iii.  738. 
de  Tacuo,  iii.  741. 
circa  ficus  mellitas,  iii.  736. 
Demonitratioiief,  quatnor  eorum  genera,  i 
646. 
in  orbem,  ib. 
D0iiioxiitratioiis,  vicious^  the  strongholds  of 
idols,  iT.  70. 
consist  of  four  parts,  each  faulty,  15. 
distributions  of  them  deficient,  iii.  397. 
are  of  four  kinds,  iii  397;  ir.  434. 
by  immediate  consent,  ib, 
by  induction,  ib. 
by  syllogism,  ib. 
by  demonstration  in  circle,  ib. 
DemoBthenea,   answer  o^  to  ^schinei,  iii. 
273. 
his  counsels  to  the  Athenians,  iii  278. 


'AMi^nnisd. 

a  water-drinker,  iii.  448. 

quoted,  i.  200  ;  !▼.  464,  ABfh 

^schini  respondens,  i.  441. 

de  c<msiliis  suis  ad  Athenienses,  i.  446. 

citattts,  i.  680,  681. 
Denbigh  in  Britannil,  caTerai  in,  ii.  40. 
Dvndamia  the  Indian,  r.  112. 

ad  Alexandri  nnntioa,  L  881 ;  iiL  537. 
DeoM  and  Bare,  history  of,  ▼.  339,  400. 

pn/oM  io^  ii.  229—240. 

feAM  tentftn,  ii.  229. 

cotidiHoiu  and-  oirramgtmBMl  of  ii$  text,  iu 
239,  240. 

the  basis  of  natural  philosophy,  t.  839. 
]>enBletBariHiitoria,ii.241— 305  ;  iiL 684. 
Dtnsitai  materisB,  historia  de  eA,  ii.  241 — 545. 

tabula  densitatis,  ii.  245, 246.    • 

partium  terrse  interiorum,  ii.  248. 

fens  ejus  in  profundo  terrse,  iu  249. 

scala  coaoerrationis,  ii.  248,  249. 

dura  non  ex  neoessarid  densa,  ii.  250. 

natnra  ejus  cum  naritate  magnum  con- 
sensum  habet,  w. 

item  cum  tardA  acceptione  et  depontione 
calidi  et  frigidi,  ib, 

Archimedis  f0pi|Ka,  quid,  A. 

nihil  auro  ponderosius,  ii.  251. 

plumbum  et  mole  et  pondere  creieit,  A. 

GomminutiB  et  distillatm,  ii.  252, 253L 

nneumaticonim,  ii.  254 — 258. 
Beniitj  of  Hatter,  history  of;  y.  889, 400. 

pty^aee  to,  ii  229—240. 

table  of  densities,  T.  341,  342. 

of  the  interior  of  the  earth,  t.  344. 

source  of,  in  the  depth  of  the  earth,  ▼.  345. 

irregularities  in  the  scale  of,  ib, 

hardness  no  test  o(  t.  346. 

has  a  great  agreement  with  weight,  tl6. 

also  with  the  alow  reception  and  loss  of 
heat,s&. 

fi^Ka  of  Archimedes,  what,  ib. 

nothing  heavier  than  gold,  r.  347. 

lead  grows  in  weight,  ib. 

powdered  or  distilled,  ▼.  347 — 849. 

of  pneumatic  bodies,  r.  349 — 354. 

conclusions  concerning,  t.  398^399. 
Bennun  et  Barom  naturaus  phQosophie  rdnti 

basis,  il  244. 
Dentet  squamas  formant,  iL  298. 
De  OfBdo  Begia,  libmm  Jaoobi  I.  laadatnm,  I 

727,  728. 
Depreoiation  in  the  price  of  Tirtne,  r.  67. 
De  Prineipiia  Atqne  Originibus,  iii.  65;  t. 

461—496.    Sob  Cupido. 
Derbyihire,    caverns  in,  from  which   wind 

issues,  T.  161. 
Desoxiptio  Globi  InteUeetoalif,  iiL  727-  76& 

pn/aee,  iii.  715—726. 

translation,  r.  503—544. 

(/a/e,iii.  715. 
Deiicoatio  oorporum,  i.  386;  ii.  114—116. 

fit  per  calorem,  ii.  114, 115. 
aifrem,  ii.  115. 
SBtatero,  ib, 
£rfgus,  ib. 
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fit  per  famom,  iL  115. 

•alem,  16. 

gammi,  ii.  11$. 

■piritum  Tini  fortem,  »&. 

palTerem,  ift. 
qnibns  modiB  pmbibenda,  ii.  116 — 1 1 8. 
desiccatum  quibiu  modii  intenenndam, 

ii.  118,119. 
desiccatiosis  tres  actiones,  ii.  119 — 121. 

L  attennatio  bumidi  in  •piritiun,  ii. 

119,  120. 

2.  ezitus   aut  evolatio   Bpiritui,  ii. 

120. 

3,  contractio  corporis  crasuommy  ii. 

120,  121. 
Besifieatllim,  tbe  cniue  0^  iv.  221  ;  r.  220. 

in  grain,  t.  228. 

fruits,  kc,  V.  230,  231. 

effect*  of^  bow  to  be  removed  by  intene- 

ration,  v.  230,  231. 
tbree  actions  of: 

1.  attenuation  of  moisture  into  spirit, 

▼.  231.  232. 

2.  escape  of  tbe  spirit,  ▼.  232. 

3.  contraction  of  tbe  grosser  parts, 

▼.  232,  233. 
wrongbt  by  beat,  y.  226. 
air,  T.  227. 
age,  t5. 
cold,  ib, 

astringents,  ▼.  227,  228. 

bow  to  be  prevented,  t.  228--230. 

Deiiderata,  or  books  to  be  written,  iv.  497, 

498  ;  T.  121—123.    See  Libri  desiderati. 
Desire,  depicted  luder  tbe  nsme  of  Bacchus, 

iv.  333. 
DetmendfCoiinteBt  ot,  cbanged  her  teeth  twice 
or  thrice,  il  582. 
her  great  age,  ▼.  285. 
Despatch  of  business,  ▼.  48. 
Detrimenta  Sdentiariua,  iii.  591—608. 
Devs:  niateria,post  Denm,  causa  causarum,  ipsa 
incaosabilis,  iii.  80. 
proprium  ejus,  cum  de  ejus  naturft  in- 
quiritnr  per  sensnm,  ut  exclnsiones  in 
affirmativis  non  terrainentur,  iii.  83. 
Dew,  theory  0^  iL  374. 

theory  qfParaeeUus,  I  356. 
morning,  cause  of,  t.  386. 
DisU,  ii.  194—196. 

qnsB  ad  vitam  longsvam  prodest,  ii  153, 
154. 
IMagoras,  his  saying  respecting  offerings  to 

Neptune,  iii.  395. 
DialeetlGa  scientias  non  promovet,  cur,  i.  129. 
inutilis  ad  principia  mvenienda,  i.  189. 
non  eogitat  de  inyeniendis  artibus,  i.  61 7 — 

619. 
inductionem  proposnit  vitiosam,i  620, 62 1 . 
Qraoomm,  iii  685. 
Diapesen,  or  eighth,  ii  386. 
Diaphaneitas  lucidorum,  ii.  320. 

coeli  interstellaris,  iii.  751. 
Diasoordiimi  medicina,  i.  595. 
when  invented,  i  596. 

pp 


IMAliotoiiiy,  iv.  448. 

of  Ramus,  iv.  453. 

dickotomiting  arramgementt  in  scimos  w^ 

etUts/adofy^  i.  668. 
Diet,  ii  369  s  iii.  235;  iv.  377.  393 ;  v.  291, 

334. 
of  woman  with  child,  its  effects  on  tbe 

child,  ii  664. 
and  regimen,  effects  of,  on  tbe  mind,  iii. 

369. 
more  than  medicines,  promote  longevity, 

V.  334. 
directions  for,  v.  301—304. 
for  old  men,  v.  303.    See  Regimen. 
Differentia  vera,  i  30. 
Digesta  locorum  oommunium  oommendata,  i. 

647. 
legnm  nova,  i.  817,  818. 
Digestion,  weak,  how  comforted,  v.  331. 
Digests  of  laws,  rules  for,  v.  100,  101. 
Dilatatio  corporum,  ii.  259 — 285. 
ordo  instantiarum,  iL  259, 260. 
per  introceptionem  simplicem  sive  admis- 

sionem  corporis  novi,  ii.  260 — 262. 
pseudo-rare&ctio,  ii  262. 
per  spiritum  innatum  se  expandentem, 

ii.  262—266. 
per  ignem  et  calorem  externum,  ii.  266 — 

271. 
per  calorem  extemnm  in  distUlationibus, 

ii.  272—275. 
per  remissionem  frigoris,  ii.  275,  276. 
per  calorem  potentialem,  sive  per  spirit  us 

anxiliares  alterius  corporis,  ii.  276, 277. 
per  liberationem  spirituum  suorum,  iL  278 

—280. 
per  amplexnm  et  occursnm  corporis  aroici, 

ii  280,  281. 
per  assimilationem  sive  versionem  in  te- 

nuius,ii  281—283. 
a  violentii  externa,  ii.  2»3,  284. 
per  deacervationem,  ii.  285. 
qusB  pseudo-dilatatio,  iL  285,  301. 
efBcientia  dilatationis  novem,  iL  301. 
Dilatation  of  bodies,  v.  354—381. 
arrangement  of  instances,  ii.  355. 
by  simple  introception  or  admission  of  a 

new  body,  iL  855—357. 
a  pseudo-rarefication,  v.  357. 
by  the  native  spirit  expanding  itself  v.  357 

—361. 
by  fire  and  external  heat,  v.  361—366. 
by  external  heat  in  distillations,  v.  366 

—370. 
by  remission  of  cold,  v.  370. 
by  potential  beat,  or  the  auxiliary  spirits 

ol  another  body,  v.  370—372. 
by  liberation  of  their  spiriu,  v.  372 — 375. 
by  the  embrace  and  meeting  of  a  friendly 

body,  V.  375,  376. 
by  assimilation  or  conversion  into  a  rarer 

body,  V.  376,  377. 
by  external  violence,  v.  378 — 380. 
by  diffusion,  v.  380,  381,  395. 
a  pseudo-dilatation,  v.  380. 
nine  efficients  of,  v,  396« 
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Dilavitun,  pradpitatio  ctatb  fiicts  Mt  per,  ii. 

148. 
Diadamiif.     VuU  Dendamia. 
Biogonei,  de  fortitudine,  L  72L 
apoplitbegma  Alenndri,  i.  473w 
strength  of  mind  not  in  almtaming*  but  in 
•nstaining,  ▼.  10. 
Bionysiiii  tlie  Areopagite,  visioni  of,  I  646. 

areopagita,  i.  464. 
Dionyiua,  fable  o^  explained,  iv.  332—335. 

fiibula  ejus  interpretata,  i.  636 — 638. 
Direction,  certainty  and  liberty  of,  what,  iil 
263. 
freeing  the  direction,  in  the  inatance  of 

whiteneM,  iii.  236. 
three  cautions  relating  to,  iii  240,  241. 
i^  Freeing  a  direction. 
Diaeord,  il  387. 

ending  in  a  concord,  set*  off  the  harmony, 
iv.  339. 
DiaeovrM,  the  method  of,  or  wisdom  of  trans* 

mission,  ir.  448—454.    See  Logic. 
Pisoovery,  art  of;  may  adyanoe  as  discoTeries 
advance,  iv.  115. 
discoveries,  which  could  not  have  been 
preoonceived,give  new  hope,  iv.  9d.  101. 
of  ordnance,  iv.  99. 
ofsilk,t&. 

of  the  magnet,  iv.  100. 
of  printing,  t6. 

of   mind    bv    body  and  body  by 
mind,  a   branch  of  human  phi- 
losophy, iii.  367. 
DiMaSM,  cures  of,  iii.  376. 

anatomy  useful  in  discovering  the  causes, 

of,  iii.  874. 
many  pronounced  incurable  through  igno- 

ranee,  iii.  376. 
incurable,  a  treatise  on,  needed,  iv.  387. 
mental,  drugs  prescribed  for,  iv.  377. 
venereal,  called  by  the  French  the  disease 

of  Naples,  why,  ii.  347,  348. 
French  poz,  ii.  439. 
contrary  to  predisposition,  more  difficult 

to  cure,  ii.  367. 
infectious,  classification  oi^  ii.  439. 
fuch  as  reside  in  the  spirits,  ib. 
such  as  taint  the  breath,  ib. 
such  as  come  forth  to  the  skin,  ib. 
such  as  reside  in  the  humours,  t&. 
Pissimulatioii,  impolicy  of;  iil  467. 
Pompey,  an  example  of,  ib. 
the  art  o^  v.  69,  70. 
antitheses  for  and  against,  iv.  486. 
Diwimnlatio  periculosa,  i.  782,  783. 

antitheta  de  ei,  L  700. 
DUiolntion  of  bodiea,  caused  by  the  workings 
of  the  spirit  within  them,. v.  224. 
antidote  to,  twofold,  ib, 

1.  close  confinement  of  the  spirit,  as 

in  hard  bodies. 

2.  voluntaiy  detention,  as  in  .  oily 

bodies. 
JHatempera  of  learning,  iii.  282—290. 
Piatillata,  pondeiatio  distillatomm,  ii.  25*2, 

ibZ» 


DisttUation,  whetker  biown  to  &e  ameimU,  i. 
192. 
in  dose,  il.  383  ;  iv.  420. 
of  spirit  of  wine,  iv.  416. 
by  gravity,  ib. 

dilatation  of  bodies  by,  v.  366 — 370. 
two  kinds  o^  v.  366,  367. 
nature  o^  v.  367>  368,  387. 
experiments  in,  suj^ested,  v.  868,  Z69. 
IHstlllatioiiea,  dilatationes  corpomm  per,  ii 
271—276. 
duomm  generum,  ii  272. 
natura  et  modi  eorum,ii.  272,  273,  291, 

292. 
experimenta  drca,  ii.  273, 274. 
distillatio  chuisa,  i  6,  82. 
DUtilled  bodiM,  tiieir  weights,  t.  S60,  351. 
XHTumal  motioii,  not  confined  to  the  limiu  of 
the  heaven,  v.  449. 
explains  that  of  the   tidei,  t.   449— 

461. 
shown  in  the  heavenly  bodies,  t.  460. 
in  the  lower  comets,  &, 
in  the  tropic  winds,  v.  461. 
in  the  motions  of  winds  and  donds  in 

Europe,  t&. 
inference  from,  of  the  immorability  of  the 

earth,  v.  468. 
of  the  starry  heaven,  v.  662.    See  Mo- 
tion. 
Dinrniif  motos,  non  propria  coelesria,  sed  plane 
cosmicus,  ii  63. 
fluxus  et  refluzus  maris  diumoa  explicat, 

ii  63,  64. 
in  ooslestibus  manifesto,  iii  63. 
in  Gometis  humilioiibus,  iii.  63,  64» 
in  ventis  tropids,  iii.  64. 
in  ventis  et  nubibus  apud  nos,  t6. 
ostendit  globum  terrse  esse  immobilem,  iii 

61. 
ooeli  stelUti,  iii  774.     Vide  Motua. 
DiTination,  two  kinds  ni,  iii.  380  ;  iv.  399. 
artifidal,  of  which  two  kinds,  vis. 

rational,  and  experimental,  iL 
natural,  of  which  two  kinda,  vis. 
primitive ;  by  influxion,  ib. 
Chaldaan  astrology,  an  example  of  the 

expeiimental  kind,  ib. 
history  of,  not  to  be  quite  ignored,  iv. 

296. 
proposed  history  of^  iv.  269. 
IMTinationiim  nataralium  historia  oonscri- 
benda,  i  409. 
genera,  i  607,  608. 
Divingbell, iv.  234  ;  v.  394. 

wAm  ttmefUedf  i  361. 
DiTinitj,  two  prindpal  parts  of,  ria.  1.  the 
matter  revealed  ;  2.  the  nature  of  tLe 
revelation,  iii.  481. 
metiiodical    interpretation    of   Scriptuie 

dangerous  to,  iii  484. 
perfection  unattainable  in,  iii.  484. 
the  best  form  of  writing  on,  iii  487. 
four  branches  of,  iii.  4^. 
matter  of,  not  deficient,  iii  490. 
will  not  supply  philosophy,  v.  117. 
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Divinity — eouHntud, 

oppo«ition  thown  bj,  to  natnnl  philoso- 
phy, Hi.  499. 
inspired,  ir.  996  ;  ▼.  11). 
distribntioii  of  divine  learning,  iii.  829. 
diTine  teitimnnT  to  the  dignity  of  know- 
ledge, iii.  295>-30l. 
DiTilioiiB  of  knowIe:)geft,  should  be  for  dii- 
tinction,  not  separation,  W,  873. 
of  the  scioicea,  ir.  275—281. 
DivitiflB,  antitheta  de  ei^  i.  691. 
Doctrina  bamana,  d initio  i>jui  triplex  in  hia- 
toriani,  poesin,  philosophiam,  teenndnm 
tree  intellectAs    facultates,  memoriiim, 
phantasiam,  rationem,  i.  494 ;  iii.  727. 
Tol  delectationis  cansA,  Yet  emolomenti, 

vel  ornamenti  petita,  ill  594. 
tares  doetrinanim  periodi,  i.  186;  iii.  614. 
Vide  Scientia,  Philosophia. 
Dog,  bov  to  make  little,  ii.  458,  459. 
knows  the  dog-killer,  ii.  666. 
only  delights  in  fetid  odoors,  il  61 1.    Se$ 
Bite. 
Dogmaa,  difier  from  problems,  bow,  \y,  358. 
Bolomm  historia  conscribenda,  L  409. 
Domitian,  dream  of;  iiL  303. 

somuiam  ejus,  L  471. 
DottreU,  catching  of,  il  423. 
Doubta,  two  sorts  of,  iii.  364. 

1.  Particnlar,  tk 

2.  Total,  t6. 

excellent  use  of  a  registry  of,  iii.  864  ; 
iT.  357. 

a  calendar  of,  proposed,  iy.  358. 

shouldnot  be  raisMl  by  oonfatationS|iT.  451. 
DraeonM,  i.  165. 

in  astronomiA,  iii.  776,  779. 
Itoagont,  iT.  348. 

in  astronomy,  r.  555,  557. 
Dramatie  poesy,  iv.  316. 
Dreama,  procured  by  perfumes,  ii.  650. 

uf  Iy>rd  Bacon  before  bis  fotber*B  death, 
ii.  666. 

exposition  of,  iii.  368. 

history  o^  not  to  be  quite  ignored,  iv.  296. 

art  of  interpreting,  iv.  377. 
Drebbel,  JUs  eaeperhuentamprodmiiig  cold,  i.  628. 
Dregs  of  heaven,  v.  535. 
DriaJn  conducive  to  longevity,  t.  293.' 

to  prevent  acrimony  in,  t&. 

new  ones  suggested,  ib, 

warm  commended,  v.  294. 

suited  to  longevity,  v.  303. 

a  restorative  receipt  for,  iiL  828.    See 
Maturation  of  Drinks. 


Dripping-tree  in  the  Canaries,  !▼.  239 ;  zi» 

356. 
Drama,  singing  into,  il  422. 
DnmkoiuieM,  ii.  571,  572. 

sperm  of  dnmken  men  onfimitlu],  why, 

ii.  571. 
defect  of  volontary  motion  in.  why,  ii. 

571. 
delusions  during,  canses  o^  ii.  572. 
wine,  when  injurious,  when  not,  ii.  578. 
death  from,  ti  312. 
Dxyneii,  produced  by  emission  of  the  spirit, 

V.  321. 
Doalism,  iii.  75. 
Duality  of  the  eotd,  a  doelrine  borrowed  h$ 

Baeom/rom  Tdeaku^  iii.  77. 
Da  Bartas  de  Parasitis,  i.  449. 
Dabitandi  via  media,  i.  462. 
DaUina,  more  like  a  per.'ect  ruby  than  a  spinel, 

iiL  240. 
Dnleoration  of  metals,  ii  460. 
of  fruits,  ii.  489,  624. 
of  salt  water,  iL  632. 
Dans  Sootas,  buried  alive,  t.  317. 

Tivus  sepnltus,  ii.  209. 
Darabilia  doo  sunt,  duram  et  oleoeam,  ii. 

112. 
Dorabilis  natnra,  il  108,  110—114. 

1.  In  corporibns  inanimatis,  il  1 1 0 — >1 1 2, 

2.  In  vegetabilibus,  il  112—114. 
Durable  and  non-dnmble  bodies,  the  nature  oL 

y,220,  222— 224. 

metals  and  mineral  matters,  t.  223. 
veffetnble  matters,  t5. 
animal  matters,  t5. 
and  transitory  bodies,  inquiry  concern- 
ing, V.  209. 
Dnratio  ventorum,  ii.  52. 
Duration  of  life,  provisional  rules  concerning, 

V.  320—335.    See  Longevity. 
Dost,  helps  fruitfnlness  of  trees,  bow,  il  546. 
Datehman,  a  certain,  his  theory  of  making 

gold,  il  449. 
Duty,  iii  428. 

analogy  between  virtue  and,  A. 
common  and  special,  t5. 
doubtful  cases  of,  iii.  431. 
of  a  king,  iii  429. 
relating  to  professions,  iii  480. 
relative,  iii  431. 
comparative,  ib. 

or,  the  good  of  communion  respecting 
society,  v.  14. 
two  divinons  of,  t.  15. 
Duty  of  a  Xing,  King  Jameses  treatise,  ▼.  16. 


E. 


Eagle,  renews  his  beak,  il  663. 

Sar,  arte  of  plttUMre  beUmgiMg  to  the,  iii.  378, 

5100  Sound. 
Sar-tmmpet  suggested,  ir.  417. 
Sartb,  newly  tnmed,  virtues  of  the  smell  of^ 
ii.  649. 
couAgunition  of  the,  iv.  261,  266. 


Earth — eontimted, 

rotation  of  the,  an  arbitrsry  inppotition, 

iv.  212  ;  V.  450,  558. 
a  magnet  according  to  Gilbert,  v.  454. 

incrustations  of,  directed  towards  the 

poles,  why,  v.  455. 
whether  a  nmgnet,  v.  455* 
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lEtoth— coMfMseif. 

whether  iromoTeahle,  t.  458. 

cune  next  to  Chaos ;  the  parent,  then 

bride  of  Coelum,  t.  469. 
doctrines  of  Telesioi  retpecttng,  ▼.  479| 

494. 
why  not  dettrojed  by  the  ton,  Mcording 

to  Teleiias,  ▼.  480, 481. 
its  inflaence  on  the  son,  t.  494. 
whether  the  oentre  of  the  uniTcne,  t.  £1 6. 
the  innuroemble  changes  on  its  turiace, 

T.  682. 
how  ior  subject  to  change,  r.  525—527. 
itself  acts  upon  the  air,  v.  526. 
our  ignomnce  of  the  interior,  r.  525. 
all  emanation  from  it  stops  on  this  side 

of  the  heaven,  y.  580. 
the  original  source  of  cold,  y.  531.    See 

Rotation,  Tern. 
SarthquakM,  histoiy  of  perturbatioDS  and 

earthquakes  needed,  iv.  266. 
a  swelling  of  the  earth,  y.  859,  526. 
in  Herefordshire,  ib, 

do  not  rise  from  any  great  depth,  t.  438. 
the  greater  may  be  compared  to  comets, 

which  hoppen  but  seldom,  s& 
East  wind  blows  continually  in  the  tropics, 

y.  147. 
and  in  European  seas,  i5. 
in  Europe  dry  and  biting,  why,  y.  1 47, 

157,  451. 
whether  concurrent  with  the  motion  of 

the  heavens,  y.  148. 
very  injurious  according  to  the  proverb, 

v.  154. 
dry,  biting,  and  destmctive,  y.  157. 
bad  for  vegetation,  ib, 
visible  things  seem  huger  in,  ib.     See 

Eurus,  Winds. 
XbrietM  infert  mortem  subitam,  ii.  204. 
Xoeleiia  ChfiitiAaa  erudluonem  conservavit, 

i.  469. 
unites  ecclesisB,  i.  834. 
ZccleiiMtioal  hiitorj,  iiL  829,  840  ;  iv.  293, 

301,  312,  318. 
division  o^  iii.  341. 
Eclio,  wife  of  Pan,  iv.  319, 326.  Erosmi  jocnsa 
de  Cicerone,  i.  45 1 .  i^  Sounds,  reflectiuns  of. 
EephantQi,  iii.  738  ;  v.  515. 
Eottaiii  voluntaria,  ii.  171. 
Sdnoation  of  youUi,  not  a  mean  employment, 

iii.  276. 
a  matter  of  small  honour,  iii.  216^ 
games  of  recreation,  port  ofj  iii.  879. 
rcTived  by  the  Jesuits,  iii.  2i  7. 
collegiate,  /or  bojfs  and  ffoung  maty  prtfer- 

able  toprtwUe^  iii.  416. 
collegiate,  the  best,  iv.  495. 
consult  the  schools  of  the  Jesuits,  iv.  494. 
Egg  o/Colmmbiu^  truth  of  the  ttory,  i.  459. 
experiment  with  glass  egg,  iv.  209, 286. 
turned  to  stone,  ii.  875  ;  v.  890. 
laid  by  Noz,from  which  Cupid  was  bom, 

V.  461,  463,  465. 
eotMopony,  coUectim  of  pattaget  relating 

to,  iii.  79.  ^ 


EgnAtini,  hit  book  quoted^  v.  95. 
Egypt,  no  inin  in,  why,  iL  587. 

mode  of  clarifying  water,  ii.  688. 
plant  found  in  the  devrt  there,  which  aids 
child-birth,  •&. 

Egyptian  mummies,  ii.  588 — 590l 
Eleotionei  per  ostrologiam   non  lejicienda^ 

L558. 
Eleetiosi  astrological,  iv.  853w 

not  to  be  entirely  rejected,  ir.  354. 
Eleeter  of  Bazony,  informed  of  hie  weniemee  to 

death  whm  at  cheee,  i.  582. 
EleetriM  operatio,  quid,  L  334. 
Electrioltj,  what  it  is,  iv.  218. 
Eleotnun  includens  mnseas,  ii  212. 
Blamenta  quatuor,  de  compositione  snblona- 
rinm,  ii.  248;  iii.  575,  606,  749. 
ecTAr  Peripateticorum  de  decoplA  propor- 
tions eomm,  Iii.  259. 
naturaeorum  secundum  Telesiam,iii.  95. 
Peripatetici  elementis  seqnas  nmteriee  por- 

tiones  ossigniront,  iii.  112. 
commentum  Aristotelis,  iii.  578,  604. 
hsec  doctrina  medieinsi  sterilitatem  attulit, 

iii  604. 
orbes  elementorum,  L  165. 
Elententi,  the  four,  v.  525. 

sublunary  matters  not  all  composed  of 

relative  proportions  o^  y.  344. 
orbeo/the^l  164. 
fiction  of,  iv.  66. 
Bacon'e  objection  to  the  common  doetrimeqf^ 

iL  287. 
egmhoUxing^  u^hat^  iii.  20. 
history  of  the,  iv.  299. 
nature  of,  oocording  to  Tetesios,  y.  476. 
opinion  of  the  Peripatetics  respecting  the, 
y.  493. 
Elenohei,  doctrine  of,  iii.  893,  et  eeq, ;  iv.  4*29— 
434. 
excellently   handled    by   Aristotle    and 

Pkto,  iii.  893  ;  iv.  430. 
deficiency  in,  iii.  397. 
example  of  an  Elenche,  iii.  412. 
three  kinds  of,  iii  393,  note, 

of  sophistical  &llacies,  iii  430. 

of  fallacies  of  interpretation,  iii.  430, 

431. 
of&lseappeannce8orid<d%iii431 — 
434. 
Elephantia  duratio  vitm,  ii.  122. 
Elision  of  the  air  a  false  explonatioo  of  sound, 

ii.  393,  394. 
EUsaboth,  dneen,  her  reverence  £ar  learning, 
iii.  274,  306. 
her  excellent  government,  iii  307;  iv. 

283. 
her  favour  shown  to  Bacon,  i  6,  7. 
Eliiabetha,  Bagina,  i  443, 485. 
Ellipioid,    PaineoCe   ilUutration    of  motion, 

iii  724. 
Elomitioii,  or  the  art  of  tmntmitting  know- 
ledge, iii  884.    See  Logic 
Eloqnenee,  inclines  the  aflOections   to    obey 
reason    by   influencing    the     imagination, 
iu.  410. 
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Sloquanoa — continued. 

should  be  adapted  to  the  audience,  il 

411. 
when  miacbieTanB,  iii.  418. 
inferior  to  wisdom,  ir.  464. 
Seneca  on,  r.  4. 
Emanatioii  from  the  earth,  all  ttopt  on  this 
side  of  the  heavens,  v.  5S0. 
of  the  Scriptnres,  t.  118. 
Emanationes  Scriptnnurom,  Ubmm  deiidera- 

torn,  L  836, 
EmbUimata  memorise,  i  648. 
Ernblwna,  ir.  440. 

aids  to  memoiy,  !▼.  487. 
Embryo,  form  oi^  how  regulated,  L  858.    Ste 

Acceleration. 
Emondatio  animi,  i.  785. 
Emmanuel  Comiieiius  poisoned  the  water  in 

war,  ii.  646. 
EmoUianta  for  the  body,  iv.  898. 

a  means  of  audden  renoration,  t.  832. 
by  what  means  produced,  f& 
Empedodea,  his  doctrine  of  strife  and  friend- 
ship, T.  489. 
theory  of  the  moon,  t.  535. 
doctrina  ejus  de  lite  et  amicitiA,  iiL  108, 

109. 
de  lunA,  iii.  760. 
Emporon,  Roman,  Greek,  French,  and  Ger- 
man, short-lired,  ▼.  249,  250. 
Empire,  antitheses  for  and  against,  ir.  475, 
476. 
the  art  of,  t.  78. 

how  to  increase  the  bounds  of^  t.  79 — 
88. 
Empirioa  philosophia,  i.  174,  175. 
Emplrieal  philosophers,  their  eiton^  ir.  65. 
Empirioi,  I  438,  439. 

fonnicsB  more  congemnt,  iii.  583,  616. 
Empiriot,   why  often  more  successful  than 

t^jsicians,  iii.  376. 
Empyrean,  r.  523. 
End,  the,  nilea  the  method,  iv.  254. 
Enduraaee,  divided  into,  patience  of  naturnl 
wants,  and  fortitude  under  torments,  iv. 
394. 
Endymiea,  iv.  327. 

England,  history  o^  great  deficiency  in,  iii 
336  ;  iv.  306. 
should  be  united  with  that  of  Scot- 
land, •&. 
her  yeomanry  and  free  servants,  r.  82, 
83w 
Enigmatiaal  method,  iii  404. 
Enoch,  the  first  contemplative,  v.  8. 
Enthymama,  iv.  428. 
Entium  conditiones,  ii.  86,  87. 
Envy,  the  oblique  eye  of,  ii.  6.o3. 
is  proud  weakness,  iii  219,  502. 
antitheses  for  and  against,  iv.  279. 
Eolui,  his  cave,  t.  160. 
Epaminondaa  Thebanus,  i.  438  ;  iii.  269. 
Epiotetns,  philosophy  of,  concerning  felicity, 
ill  423. 
on  the  degrees  of  mental  tranquillity, 
iv.  465. 


SplBtetna^eoalniMd. 

placed  felicity  in  content,  v.  9. 
philosophia  ejus,  I  720. 
de  moitalitate,  L  480. 
de  gndibus  tnuiquillitatis,  i  680. 
Epienma  thought  the  gods  were  of  hun^an 
shape,  .iii  241. 
felly  of  his  rejection  of  Fate,  ir.  821. 
hastened  his  death  by  wine,  iv.  887. 
his  '*  tentamenta,*'  ir.  467. 
placed  felicity  in  pleasure,  v.  8, 13. 
overthiew  the  walls  of  the  world,  r.  514. 
de  virtute^  i  719. 
laudatus,  liL  687. 
Dosnia  mnndi  dimit,  iii  737. 
Spioyole,  moon  revolving  round  the  earth  in, 

V.  517. 
Epioyelum  lunae,  iii.  741. 
Epimanidia  antrum,  ii.  159. 
Epiatolm  Cicenmis,  i.  769. 
Epitaph  of  Bacon,  i  18. 
^itomaa,  corruptions  of  history,  iii  334, 

407. 
Eqnala,  things  equal  to  the  same  are  eqnal  to 

one  another,  a  universal  nuizim,  iv.  333. 
Eqoeatrif  rei  historia  conscribenda,  i  410. 
Eqoilibiiimi,  doctrine  q/*,  woi  alluded  to  f*y 

Bacon,  iii  511. 
Eqoinootial,  the  causes  of  temperate   heat 
under,  iL  472,  473. 
breezes  cool  the  air,  ii.  473. 
length  of  night  does  not  compensate 

uie  heat  of  day,  ib, 
stay  of  the  sun  making  long  sununer, 
ib. 
Equinoxea,  prcounon  of^  unknown  to  Bacon, 

iii.  512. 
Equity,  the  fountains  of,  v.  88. 
Equna  vix  quadragesimum   annum  attingit, 

ii  123. 
Eraamna,  kteprom-bt  umd  5y  Bocoa,  i  627. 

echo  ejus  jocosa  de  Cicerone,  L  451. 
Brien  incensio  geneiat  ventos,  ii.  50. 
ErOB,  or  Cupids  hie  origin^  iii.  66,  66. 
according  to  Hestod^  iii.  66. 
according  to  the  Oi-phic  poeme,  ib. 
whether  identical  with  Pkanee^  iiL  66,  67. 
Bacon* s  uderpretttUon  of  the  myth,  iii  67 
— 69,  73.    See  Cupid,  Love. 
Errorea,  spes  certissima  ez  prseteriti  temporis 
erroribus,  iii.  617. 
inveteiati  quomodo  tractandi,  iii.  619. 
Errora  of  schools  of  philosophy,  iv.  63 — 66. 
of  the  sophistical,  iv.  64. 
of  the  empirical,  iv.  65. 
of  the  supentitious,  iv.  66. 
apotheosis  of  error,  nothing  so  miKhie- 

vous,i5. 
constitution  of  the  individual  mind  influ- 
ences the  judgment,  iv.  59,  60. 
of  past  scientific  inquirers,  iv.  92 — 98. 
track  of,  the  same,  in  divine  and  human 
truth,  iv.  41 1.    See  Understanding. 
Sroditoram   Prindpum    regna    felijia,    i. 

471—478. 
BryngiUB  foots,  ii  361. 
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m,  tnuDMendental  eonditiona  of^  iv.4d0. 
inquiry  conoeniing  the  adveutitknia  oon- 
ditions  of,  iv.  339,  340. 
jowex.  Bacon's  connection  with,  L  6. 
Sttniitj  t/umverwe^  i  245. 
of  matter«T.  491. 
of  the  haaTenly  bodieiy  T.  52ft,  527— 

531. 
not  to  he  nneoned  of^  froBi  the  principles 

of  motion,  ▼.  526,  530. 
constancy  dT  motko,  a  ran  token  o^  ▼. 

580. 
attrihnted  hj  heathen  arrogance  to  the 

heaven  only,  t.  532. 
h  V  Sacred  Writ  to  earth  and  heaven,  tb. 
EtM&BB  venti,  ii.  28. 
Eteiiaii  or  anniversary  wmds,  ▼.  149. 
Sthar,  whether  the  whole  pure  and  immatahle, 
V.  527. 
pore,  the  natore  of,  v.  520,  521. 
Sthiioa  voluntateoi  hmoansm  tmctat,  L  713b 
practica  pars  ejns  a  scriptoribus  omiasa, 

1.713— 715. 
ethicas  duae  partes — 

1.  Doctrina  de  exemplar!  sive  imagine 

honi,  bonom  considerat, 
a.  antcomparatiun,tecandumgTa- 

dua,  de  qno  optime  scriptnm 

est,  L  715,  716. 
5.  aut  simplex,  aecondum  genera,  ib. 
honi  natura  duplex,  L  717 — 721. 

VieU  fionum. 

2.  Doctrina  de  culturA  animi,  i.  731 — 

742.  in  quA  tria  oonaidoranda, 
.  a,  Characterea  diverai   diapoaitio- 
nnm,  i.  733—735. 
5.  Affectua   et  perturbatbnea,   i. 

735—737. 
c  Ronedia  sive  eurationea,  i.  737 
—742. 
Elhicf,  the  affectiona  the  prmcipal  sabject  of, 
iii.  437. 
tieata  of  the  will,  appetite,  and  affectiona, 
producing  actions,  tv.  405.    As  Philo- 
sophy. 
Etymologia  nominvm,  i  654. 
Etymology  of  names,  iv.  441. 
Biidoziii  asserta  that  there  is  a  cycle  of  winda, 
T.  174. 
de  aerie  ventomm,  ii.  53. 
Evoatalopda,  i.  219 ;  iv.  111. 
EuLueh,  ahrill  voice  of,  why,  iL  408. 
Eurni  inter  tropicoa  continnd  flana,  it.  26. 
in  maribua  Enropae,  A. 
in  EuropA  deaiccana  et  aoer,  cur,  ii.  27. 
cum  motu  aStia  ooncurrit,  ii.  28. 
qualitates  ei  peculiarea,  ii.  33,  34,  86. 
acria  et  deaiccana,  cur,  iii.  See  East  Wind, 
Winds. 
Sttthawaria,  or  eaay  death,  to  be  procured  by 

phyaiciana,  iv.  387. 
EnthnmU  of  Epicuroa,  iv.  321. 
Evil,  knowledge  oi;  neoearary  to  the  protection 

of  virtue,  iii,  431  ;  v.  17. 
Ezamplea,  danger  of  servile  imitation  of,  v.  66. 
uae  of,  in  legislation,  v.  92— 94. 


I,  orifftn  o/t  i.  795. 
Ezolmion  or  rejection  of  natnrea,   talile  o^ 
iv.  147. 
method  of,  i.  84 — 37. 
of  the  air  contributea  to  lonfEevity,  t.  3~2Q. 
BzolOBlya  muei  be  ai  Jim  ituperfrdy  L  3d, 

37. 
E»oominim1cation,  v.  116. 
Ezoremoata,  amell  of,  why  diagnatiiig,  iL  64. 
sweet  odoora  made  from,  ib, 
propoaed  hiatoiy  of,  iv.  267. 
Excwineptomai  hiatoria  conactibendB,  i.  409. 
Sxereioeiieot  on  tieea,  ii.  515,  516,  537. 
EzeretioiiB,  repulsive  odonr  of  the,  iv.  223L 
Ezem^  ex  quibna  jua  hanriendam  nbi  lex 

deficit,  i.  808— 810.    Sw  Legea. 
Exemplar  of  good,  v.  5. 
Ezondie  of  the  body,  ii.  440. 
rules  for,  t5. 
benefita  of,  tft. 
evila  of,  i6l 
women  take  leaa  than  men,  therefiire  live 

loqger,  j& 
the  diiFerent  kinda  o^  ibr  health,  iv.  384. 
fbr  schoolboys,  iv.  496. 
effect  0^  on  health,  v.  27&— 291. 
when  to  be  taken,  v.  301. 
EzMTOitatio  ad  spiritnom  fraenatienem  pfodeet, 
ii.  171. 
qnomodo  utenda,  ii.  193, 194. 
Bzoroitia  in  emdiendo    interdum  intermit- 

tenda,  I  710. 
Ezhalationei  ventomm,  ii  39,  40. 
Exhalatloiui  of  air  from  the  earth,  v.  16a 
Ezif  tenoe  and  non-existence,  inquiry  concern- 
ing, V.  209. 
EzoMation  of  fruits,  by  destroying  the  pith  of 

the  stem,  ii.  505,  622. 
Exotoric  method  of  discourse,  iv.  450. 
Ezpando  sive  coitio  materiK,  i  81],  323>, 
335. 
per  ignem,  ii.  301. 
pnenmaticorum,  ii.  257,  258. 
materitt,  iii.  691,  692,  696—700. 
vaporia  aquae,  iii.  705—708. 
vaporis  olei,  708. 
spiritiia  vini,  709,  710. 
Ezpaniioii  of  pneumatic  bodiee,  v.  352—354, 

897. 
Ezpeetation,  the  figure  of  checking  expectation 

in  rhetoric,  iii.  280  ;  iv.  339. 
Ezperienoe,  knowledge  of  men'k  diapoeitiouB 
to  be  gained  by,  iii.  435. 
two  aourcea  of  accident  and  experiment, 

iv.  81. 
learned,  or  the  Hunt  of  Pan,  iv.  413 — 
421. 
Ezperientia  duplex,  per  caaua,  per  experi- 
menta,  L  189. 
libera,  iii.  582. 
literata,  iii.  389,  578,  685. 
modoa  experimentandi  tmctat,  i   623 — 
633.     Vide  Experimentum. 
Experimenta,  modi  experimentandi,  L  624 — 
638. 
per  variationem,  u  624 — 626. 
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productionem,  i.  626,  627. 
truitlfttionein,  i.  627—629. 
inTenioneniy  L  629,  620. 
compnluonem,  i.  630, 631. 
applicadonem,  i.  631. 
copulationem,  i.  631, 632. 
aortM,  i.  632. 
et  Incifen  et  fnwtifeni  ezperimenta  pe- 

trnda,  L  128,  402. 
in  historii  naturali,  i.  142. 
qaonodd  recordanda,  L  402. 
in  rebus  Tulgariaumia,  cur  non  Rjieienda, 

L  215—215. 
in  nhuB  curiosii  et  iiratilibus,  cur,  i  215. 
experimentomm  lubtilitaa^  i.  138. 
hiBtoria,  iii.  689. 
Zzperimental  history,  it.  294. 
Szperimenta  mutl  be  preeeded  hjf  hypaOuttM^ 

L386. 
firnctifera  or  lucifen,  ii.  501. 
no  true  knowledge  wiUiout,  ii.  672. 
neceasarj  in  natural  pbiloeophy  and  pby- 

sic,  iii.  325. 
due  office  of;  ir.  26,  29,  30. 
ordinarr  mode  of  conducting  fiuilty,  iv. 

70,  71. 
in  things  fiuniliar  and  mean,  why  intro- 
duced, iv.  108, 109. 
in  matters  purely  specnlatiTe,  why,  ir. 

107. 


IXp«ri]IIMltt->eoiiA«tiee2. 

proper  mode  of  recording,  iv.  261. 
endowments  needed  for  carrying  out,  iT. 

287.' 
past,  the  test  of  astrology,  ir.  854. 
calendar  required  of  tfiose  of  more  general 

use,  iv.  369. 
method  o^  proceeds  either  by  tariation  of, 
It.  413— 415. 
production  of,  by  repetition  or  by 

extenuon,  iv.  415,  416. 
translation  of,  which  is  of  three  kinds, 

416—418. 
iuTersion  o(  ir.  418. 
oompuUion  of,  ir.  418,  419. 
application  o^  iv.  419. 
coupling  of,  iv.  420. 
chances  of,  iv.  420,  421. 
of  light  more  to  be  sought  than  those  of 
fruit,  iv.  421. 
Bxpeneotlo  materias  in  corporibus  iisdem  tan- 
gibilibu?,  ii.  246,  247. 
integris  et  coinnilnutis,  ii.  252. 
crudis  et  distiUatis,  tib. 
pneumaticis,  ii.  255. 
Bye,  the  evil,  ii.  653. 

cannot  pass  one  koining  without  further 

sailing,  iii.  235. 
arU  ofpleamre  beUmgii^  to  ths^  iii.  378. 
^yttlMliM  for  the  nfety  of  the  sight,  iv.  363, 
364. 


P. 


Faber  fortnnae  propriae,  I  770,  771. 
FablM,  UM  of,  by  the  ancient  poets,  iii.  345. 

valuable  observations  expressed  by  the 
ancients  in,  iii.  453. 

used    by    the  ancients   more  than  the 
modems,  why,  v.  56. 
Pabrieiiii,  David,  Kepler'$  letter  to,  ill  724. 
Fabnlamm  origo,  i.  769. 
Face  in  the  moon^s  orb,  dialogue  of  Plutarch 

respecting,  v.  493. 
Faeiet,  in  faciebus  hominum  magna  vtzietas, 
L589. 

in  orbe  lunse,  iii.  112. 
Faeilitaa,  antitheta  de  eA,  i.  699. 
Facility,  antitheses  for  and  against,  iv.  484. 
Facnltatea  animae,  domicilia  eorum  in  propriis 

partibus  corporis,  L  586,  607. 
FaieultiM  of  the  mind,  seats  and  domiciles  of, 
iii.  369. 

Plato's  opinion  on  the,  iii.  370. 
FsBX  coBli,  iii.  760. 
Faintiiig  fits,  use  of  perfumes  in,  il  648. 

to  recover  from,  v.  317. 
Faith,  iii.  478. 

scTvice  rendered  by  philosophy  to,  iiL  300. 

a  main  bmnch  of  divinity,  iii.  488. 

nature  of,  ib, 

its  mysteries  not  to  be  deduced  from 
reason,  iv.  341. 

religious,  V.  112. 


Falinu  a  mngno  Rege  legatus  ad  Grmeos,  L 

478. 
Fall  of  angels,  iii.  217  ;  v.  29. 

of  man,  i.  58  ;  iii  265,  296  ;  iv.  247, 
316,  820,  405,  500.      Vide  Upena 
hominis. 
Falladei  sophistical,  iv.  430. 

of  interpretation,  iv.  430,  431. 
of  fiUse  appearances  or  idola,  iv.  431  — 434. 
FaUing  6od««#,  Baoom't  igtummee  retpeetrng, 
iii.  511. 
speed  of,  not  in  proportion  to  weight,  iv. 
416.     6teGnvity. 
FalM  appearaaoM  arising  from  the  general 
nature  of  the  mind,  iii.  395. 
from  individual  nature  and  custom,  iii.  396. 
from  wordA,t6b 

cautions  against,  deficient,  iii.  897. 
Faliehood,  the  worst  disease  of  learning,  iii. 
285. 
and  truth,   contrarr  effects  of  liUgious 
arguments  upon,  iii.  491. 
Fame,  Ariosto*ijictum  regarding,  til  337. 
Solomon's  judgment  respecting,  iii.  338. 
not  the  true  motive  of  virtue,  iv.  468. 
good,  the  only  possession  a  dead  man  has, 
iv.  308. 
Family  feuds,  v.  37,  38, 40,  4K 
Famnli  nobilium  apud  Anglos,  boni  mOites,  i. 
796. 
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Faataftical  letmtDg^a  ditftemper,  iii  882,287. 
Faadnatio,  ▼!•  inrngiiiaiionMinoorpuaalteriuti 
.    oode,  i.  608,  609. 
Faadnation  is  em  bj  the  eye,  ii.  653. 
defined,  liL  380,  381. 
the  power  and*  act  of  imagination  inten- 
UTe  upon  the  bodj  of  another,  \r.  400, 
401. 
^•ftinga,  religioof  meaning  o^  ir.  377* 
Fftt,  to  turn  fleeh  into,  il  550. 
FalM,  the,  Panli  aicten,  why,  ir.  321. 
FftuitM  Conatantini  IMagni  uxoria  nex,  il  205. 
Faar  of  death,  t.  14. 
FaMt  of  the  family,  an  inatitution  of  the  New 

Atlantia,  deacribed,  iii.  147 — 151. 
Faatlisrf  and  hnira  of  direra  colouxa,  how  to 
produce,  ii.  378,  379. 
the  young  pat  off  the  old,  ii.  575. 
Feliritia,  an  in  virtute  an  in  Toloptate  poaita, 

i.719. 
F«Uoitj  of  the  Stoica,  ir.  467. 

wherein  to  be  placed,  v.  8 — 10,  13. 
Falia  aetaa,  inter  aeztum  annum  et  decimum, 

ii.  124. 
FanmentationM  liquoruro,  il  262. 
Farmentatioiii  of  liqaora,  t.  357. 

theory  of,  I  341. 
Farnalina,  iii  531. 

FenilUai,  the  order  of,  iv.  248;  i.  360. 
Flhrou  and  Tiacoiia  bodiea,  diatinction  be- 
tween, il  617. 
FkliMii,  hia  notion  of  tnmafuaion  of  biood,  t. 
807. 
<m  DaTid  and  Abiahag,  y.  809. 
Fietioiitoflaw,  T.  107. 
FidM  de  myateriia  dirinia,  I  830. 
oeaaabit  in  atatagloriae,  ib. 
qoatenoa  uaum  rationia  permittit,  I  832. 
Fig,  milk  of,  an  inmible  ink,  il  538. 
FiDioi,  methodna  ad,  I  664. 
Filnm  Labyrinthi,  ii.  687—689  ;  iii.  496— 
504,  625—640. 
inanratam,  I  319. 
bombycinnm,  i.  207« 
medicinale,  ii.  365. 
Final  oaumi,  Bacim*$  doetritu  of,  i.  56,  57. 
in^oixy  haa  been  miaplaced,  aearch  made 
in  phyaic  inatead  of  metaphyaic,  I  363. 
thoa  hindering  the  diaooTery  of  phyaical 

cauaea,  t&. 
like  Remoraa,  atopping  the  ahip  of  dia- 

ooTety,t&. 
Ood,  the  fountain  of,  omitted  by  Aiiatotle, 

i.  364. 
Democritoa  waated  no  time  on,  t5. 
inqaiaition  of,  ia  barren,  and  like  a  virgin 
conaecrated  to  God  pradaoea  nothing, 
l  365. 
inquiry  into,  a  part  of  metaphyaic,   iii. 

857. 
not   to   be    confounded    with   phyaical 
cauiea,  iii.  358. 
Finalis  oanaa^  I  568—571. 

in   phyaicia  caoaamm  physicamm  inqui- 

aitionem  expulit,  I  569 — 571. 
inqniaitio  eamm  aterilia,  I  571. 


Flailraa  imperii  proferendia,  doetiiiut  dc^  L 

793—803. 
Finifl  regit  modum,  i.  396. 
Fini  and  feet,  analogy  of,  ir.  166. 
Fippla  of  the  recorder,  il  391,  403. 
Fire,  the  popular  notion  of,  uaeleaa,  ir.  151. 
expanaiona.  and   condenaationa    by,     t. 

397. 
oftheatara,T.  i538. 

doctrine    of   Patriciua,  A.      Set    ITeat, 
Flame. 
Flre-anni,  cauae  of  motion  in,  ▼.  435—437. 
theory  of  the  expanaire  power  of  gun- 
powder, ▼.436. 
First  matter  of  the  achoolmen,  t.  205. 
Firwood,  levity  o^  ▼.  344, 345. 
Fiahai  greater  than  beaaU,  why,  ii.  622. 

whether  aea  fiah  can  be  aocoatomed   to 
fireak  water,  il  .564. 
Fiiad  ftaza,  their  poaition,  t.  517,  518. 
Flabella,  il  73. 

FUma,  experimenta  relating  to,  il  352,  333, 
601. 
lighted  candle    aurrotinded    by    burning 

apirita  of  wine,  il  352. 
oeleatial  bodies  an  true  Bamea,  il  353. 
arrow  charred  in,  i6. 
the  continuance  of,  H  463 — 466L 
experimenta  with  apirita  of  wine,  il  463, 
464. 

with  wax,  &c,  464. 

with  wicka  of  different  maleriala,  il 

465. 
with  aquare  turreted  lamp,  ii.  466. 
five  reqniaitea  lor  a  laating  fiame^  il  465, 
466. 
right  material  of  wick,  il  465. 
right  condition  of  that  material,  A. 
eaay  drawing  of  nourishment,  A. 
cloaeneta  of  air^  il  466L 
warmneaa  of  the  air,  t6. 
tianaitory  nature  of,  iv.  189,  19P. 
aome  mora  pellucid  than  othera,  t.  533. 
when  feculent,  unequal,  v.  535. 
differa  from  apirit,  in  that  to'apirit  mode> 

rate  coolneaa  ia  eaaential,  y.  311. 
extinguiahed  by  compreaaion,  ift. 
whether  lighted  air,  v.  324. 
differa  from  living  apirit,  v.  835. 
when  compreaaed,  more  lurtoua,  t.  395. 
rarer  than  air  or  apirit,  r.  852. 
ita  relation  to  fume,  v.  353. 
nature  of,-y.  398. 
why  pyramidal,  v.  538. 
celeatial  different  from  natural,  how,  &. 
Sdt  Fire,  fleat,  Spirit. 
Flainma,  natura  ejua  tranaitoria,  I  30S. 
bicoloria  flammae  experimentnm,  L  304. 
duo  genera  flammarum,  il  162. 
cum  apiritu  comparata,  il  203,  207,  216. 
utrum  ait  afr  aooenaua,  ii.  216. 
rarior  a£re  ant  apirita,  ii.  256. 
compreaaa  nimium  extinguitor,  il  20*2. 
aimplidter  coroprpaaa  magia  fiirit,  il  300. 
natura  eju%  il  303.-  I 

diaphaneitaa  flammarom,  iii  757. 
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Plairnnw    ftmtmuetL 

experimentuin  de  flammis,  iii.  758. 
fecnlenta  insequalis,  iii.  760. 
pymmidaliB,  iiL  763. 
tres  flamma  vegionea,  iii.  769 — 771. 
heterogenea  ab  a&e,  iii.  769. 
iiatnnun  habet  coitivam  in  globos,  iii.  772. 
sidera  vena  flammM  esse,  £. 
Ylajuj  nature,  three  regioni  and  stages  of  it, 
V.  547—549. 
heterogeneous  from  air,  t.  548. 
what  theories  denied,  v.  550. 
apt  to  onite  into  globes,  il». 
Flattery,  nature  of,  iii.  430. 

piactice  of  by  leamed  men  discreditable, 

iii.  281. 
antitheses  for  and  against,  ir,  488. 
FlatUB  animaliam,  ii.  74. 
Fleah  of  some  animals  not  edible,  wh}',  ii.  625. 
of  horse  eaten  by  some  nations,  ib, 
of  the  yoang  of  birds  of  prey  edible,  t5. 
of  man,  why  not  eaten,  ib, 
eaten  by  witches,  why,  ii.  626. 
Florentine  experiments  I  325. 
Flowen,  coloration  of,  ii.  503—505. 
white,  moatly  inodorate,  ii.  503. 
coloured  odorous,  why,  ib, 
of  seedlings  depend  on  soil,  ii.  504. 
See  Garden,  Colour. 
Flndd,  hU  book  **  Uhiuaque  Owmk,*'  l  526, 

612. 
Fluidity,  the  nature  of,  iy.  1 60. 
Fluor  atheris  continuus,  iii.  744. 
Flnanu  et  refluxus  maris,  i.  292,  294—297  ; 
iii  47—61. 
reHertnr  Tu1g5  ad  motus  lunes,  iii.  47. 
inotns  maris  quinque,  ib, 
cat,  Tel  motus  snblationis  et  demissionis 
aquamm,  rel  motuum  progressus,  iii. 
49. 
non  est  motus  sublationis  etdemis- 
.  sionis  qnalis  invenitur   in  aqu& 

bullienti,  cur,  ib, 
est  motus  progressiTus,  iii.  51. 
pntet  nonnuUi    consentum    habent  cum 

floxu  et  refluzu  maris,  iii  50. 
consensus  eomm  cum  motibut  lonse,  iii. 
51,  52. 
motus  maris  sexhororius  cum  motibus 
lunsB  consensum  nullum  habet,  iii. 
52. 
est  ejuadem  generit  cum  motu  diumo, 

iiL  53. 
qui  non  proprii  coslestis  led  phmi 
ooimiais,i&. 
an  aquae  feruntnr  reguhiriter  et  natursliter 
ab  oriente  in  occidentem,  iii.  55 — 58. 
tribusexemplis  probatum,iii.56 — 58. 
reciprocatio  sexhoiaria  sMtnum  quomod6 

fiat,  iii.  ^9,  60. 
inquiaitio  iadenda  de  magnitndinibns  et 
teroporibus  fluxuum  ad  diTeisa  littora, 
iii.  60. 
Qtnim  aqua  tumescit,  ii.  265.    See  Tidef, 
Sea. 
Flying,  by  men,^  possibility  of,  ii.  634. 


Folitanemm  ordo,  i.  S60 ;  ii.  131,  358. 

FoUei,  il  73  ;  iii.  704. 

Folly,  a  little  causes  a  good  reputation  to 

stink,  ▼.  42. 
apotheosis  of,  y.  523. 
Fomenta  corporis  ex  corporibus  yiyis,  it  201. 
a  Davide  usitata,  ib. 
a  BarbarossA,  i5. 
Fomites  Tentorum,  il  54,  55. 
Fona  emanationis,  L  30. 

fontium  origo  ex  eondensatione,  ii.  293. 
Food  of  man,  proposed  history  of,  W,  268. 
kinds  of,  used  in  the  New  Atbuitis,  iii. 

159,  160. 
Fo<»l,  contend  not  with  a,  t.  38. 
utters  all  his  mind,  ▼.  45. 
tnmeth  to  deceit,  y.  53. 
Forcing  fruit  by  artificial  heat,  L  289;  ir,  1 76, 

420. 
Foreign  roota,  how  to  conyey,  ii.  533. 
Form,  m  vAat  mue  u$ed  by  BacoUj  i.  28 — 33. 
tmeeeUgation  of,  ike  principal  objeei  of  the 

Baeoman  Induction ,  i,  31,  32. 
praetieal  erUerimn  q^  i.  32,  33. 
oii/y  to  be  arrived  at  by  negatitm,  i.  34. 
an  eaetraneous  part  of  hie  j^ilotopky,  L  39. 
omitted  in  tome  ireatiaety  L  41. 
ftt  Valeriue  Terminua  called  **  The  freeing 

a  direetton^"^  141;  iii.  202. 
practical  object  fifihe  doctrine,  i.  42,  43. 
imwtigaiion  of,  vAat,  i.  60. 
rational  eoul  not  ike  tubttantial  form  of 

manj  L  565. 
if  corporeity,  il  236. 
the  worthiest  knowledge  to  be  sought,  the 

hardest  to  be  found  out,  iii  239. 
inyention  of  lorms,  the  true  object  of 

knowledge,  iii  855. 
what  meant  by,  it,  120, 126, 146. 
does  not  give  existence,  ib, 
disooyery  o^  why  important,  t&. 
doctrine  o^  explained,  iy.  120—123. 
inyestigation  of,  instanced  in  the  case  of 

heat,  iy.  127— 155. 
whether  disooyerable,  iy.  360. 
how    related    to    Plato*s    doctrine    of 

ideas,  ib, 
of  substance,  not  to  be  sought  till  the 

simpler   natures    haye    been   investi- 
gated, ib, 
of  the  first  class,  iy.  361. 
whosoever  knows  any  form,  knows  also 

the  utmost  possibility  of  superinducing 

that  nature,  iv.  362. 
exists  more  than  either  matter  or  action, 

why,  y.  466,  467. 
oi^^  regarded  by  Ike  eckoolmen  ae  forme 

not  inuneried  in  matter,  iii.  68. 
whether  native  and  naked,  or  apparelled 

and  clothed,  v.  468. 
four  opinions  concerning,  ▼.  46d. 
of  death,  provisional  rules  concerning,  v. 

320—335. 
Forma  materies,  utnim  native  et  nnda,  an 

superiusa  et  induta,  iii  87. 
quatnor  opinantiaro  seota,  A, 
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Tanam  remm  enenttalat  lea  Tens  difiemitue, 
i.  564—668. 
inventio  earum  pan  dignittima  icieDtUB, 

1565. 
doctriDA  Platonii,  ib. 
prime  cIamm,  l  566,  568. 
qni  fonnam  novit,  novit  etiam  nltimam 
puftkibilitatem  taperindnceDdi  natafam 
iUani  in  omnigenam  malftriem,  i  568. 
forma  albedinia,  i.  566. 
iiireiitio  babeUir  pro  detpenta,  L  228. 
oomiuM  explanatio,  tft. 
doctrina  formaram,  L  228—230,  257. 
iiiqniaitio  formarum  metaphytica,  L  235. 
ezeuiplum  inquiaitioDiB  da  fomiA  calidi, 

i  236— 26a 
antitheta  de  fonnis,  L  689. 
mngia  exiatere  Tideantur  qoam  ant  materia 

aut  actio,  iii.  84. 
natune    fennamm    quomodd  qjamtodm^ 
iii.  793. 
Vonual  cauaes  inqairy  into,  a  part  of  meta- 

phyaic,  iii  239,  355. 
Tormalis  caoaa,  I  564—568. 
Formerey,  /aJjr  o/^  a  legmdary  iale,  il  98. 
Formioarilimartiani,  lib«r  Rabeleaioa,  i.  650. 
FormioflB  more  empirici  eoogenrnt,  iii*  583, 

616. 
Tormolm,  Iii. 4 IS. 

minoree  in  rhetoricft,  L  707. 
Tomieatioiiy  the  apirit  o^  hia  fonn  and  appear- 

auoe,  iii.  152. 
Yortitnde,  antitheaea  for  and  againat,  It.  481. 

in  niisfortunea,  iv.  464,  465. 
Tertitiido,  antitheta  de  ei,  i.  697. 
Yortuia,  antitheta  de,  I  693. 

Fortunaa  oompaiandc  labor  non   minor 

quim  Tirtntia,  L  771. 
doctrina  de  fertonft,  i,  772-^791. 

1.  De  notitiA  alioram,  L  772—777. 

2.  De  notitiA  aoi,  L  777.    (Vide 

Notitia.) 

3.  De  oatentatione  TirtatUB.  L  779 

—781. 

4.  De  occnltatione  defectnnm,  i.  781, 

782. 

5.  De  diaaimuktione  politicft,  1 782, 

783. 

6.  De   ingenii  TeraatiUtate,  I  783, 

784. 
praecepta  aparaa  circa  architectoram  fb^ 
tuuae,  i.  785 — 788. 

1.  Scire  qoaa  yere  condncont  ad  for- 

tunain  proniovendam,  L  785. 

2.  Nimia  ardua  non  peteie,  i.  786. 
3w  Oocaaionem  provocare,  t5. 

4.  Nihil   auacipere  in  qno  neoeaae 

ait  plarimum  temporia  aoadpere, 
i787. 

5.  Natonun  imitari»  quae  nihil  frua- 
tri  facit,  t5. 

Portain   ad  redeundum  aervare, 

i.  788. 
.  Et  amicitiaa  et  inimicitiaa  mode- 

reriyi^ 


6. 


Tortaiie,  attainment  of^  knowledge  of  eckn 
neoeaaary  to,  iii.  456. 
knowledge    of    ounelvea   neceaiaiy   to, 

iii.  461. 
preeepta  for,  ilL  456— 47S. 
wealth  and  meana  neceaaary  to,  iii  469. 
aoond  iufonnauon  ueoea^acy  to,  iii  46(1 
impolicy  of  diaregardiog,  iii.  454. 
an  organ  of  rirtiie  and  merit,  iii.  456. 
great  politiciana  attribute  their  aacceaief 

to,  ilL  455. 
method  to  be  obaerred  in  the  pnrmit  of^ 

ill  468. 
eaaily  acquired  by  aome,  iii.  471. 
not  to  be  too  mndi  wooed,  iii.  473. 
true  foundation  of,  ib, 
her  gifta  a  aign  of  the  diviiie  CaTonr, 

iv.  469. 
antitheaea  for  and  against,  iy.  476. 
a  wiae  man  fiaahiona  for  himaelf,  v.  57. 
Fontaina  of  equity,  t.  88. 
Fox  and  cat,  the  laUe  o^  It.  471. 
Fraeaitoriiia,  hia  remedy  forapoplezy,  iii  571, 
603;  V.362. 
his  Homoeetitriea,  liL  719. 
inventum  ejna  ad  exdtandoa  apoplecticQa, 
ii.  268. 
Fragility  of  bodiea,  what,  ii  616. 
Fraud   begina  by  winuing  credit  in  amall 

thinga,  t.  61. 
Freeing  qf  a  dineUotit  tokai,  i.  60.     Sk  Di- 
rection. 
Freeiing  artifidally,  W.  417. 
Frmwhmmi  and  EngUahmen,  their  different 

conatitutioua,  ii.  594. 
Friar  BaMn,  atory  of  him  at  Oxford,  ii.  586. 
Frioatio  curpuria,  ii  193,  200. 
FrietiOB  of   the  body,  uae    of  commended, 
T.  300. 
true  tigmficanee  of  produeUom  of  ieat  Ij, 

perceived  6jr  .^ooa,  i  260. 
of  the  akin,  advantage  of  it,  ii  63L 
Frienda,  choice  of,  iii  462. 
tbe  thievea  of  time,  ▼.  34. 
different,  required  by  difoent  natnret, 
V.  66. 
Friendahip,  lawa  of,  iii  431. 

caatioo  required  in  embarking  b,  iii.  471. 
antitheaea  for  and  againat,  ir.  48& 
make  none  with  an  angry  man,  t.  51. 
reconciliation  of  differencea,  r.  52. 
open  rebuke  better  than  aecret  lore,  & 
immoderate  pimiae  by  firienda,  r.  55. 
Frigni,  terra  primum  frigidom,  iii.  755. 

dilataiionea    corponun    per   remiaiionem 

fri^|oria,  ii  275. 
opificia  ejua  in  operibna  homania,  i  35S 

---356. 
artificiale  nondum  iuTentmn,  i  353^ 
auocedanea  frigoris,  i  355. 
potentiale,    contraciionea    corporom  per, 

ii  296, 297. 
uitri,  i  297.    See  Cold. 
Froga,  ^aop*B  fitble  of.  It.  463. 
Froat,  the  effecta  of;  v.  389. 
Frotthito  cured  by  application  of  anow,  ii  £95. 
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Fruition,  or  i^easnre,  y.  13. 

Fmiti  and  pliints,  cttriositiei  about,  ii.  505. 

apple  grafted   on  a  coleworc  atalk  will 
produce  fruit  without  core,  ii.  622. 

80  a  tdon  grafted  wrong  end  up,  ii.  623. 

made  more  sweet  by  time,  liqaors  more 
aour,  why,  ii.  626* 

to  preserre-  gra^  IL  542.    See  Garden. 
Fnel,  how  to  make  it  bom  akwly,  ii.  691. 
Fvligo,  quid,  iu  295. 


Tnlmon,  an  imltabile,  iii.  584,  615w 
Pnlminatiiig  mercury  and  gold,  t.  378. 
Fnlminatioiiefl  metallorum,  iL  282. 
Fomea,  secondary  and  primary,  density  of, 

T.  351. 
Fnmi,  denaitas  eomm,  iL  255. 

post-fumi  pr»-fumis  rarioret,  f&. 
Fumigation,  for  cooling,  v.  298. 

e?eiy  morning  commended,  y.  299. 


Oalasda  atenanxm,  iil  761,  766. 
Oalen,  his  opinion  on  medicinal  milk,  ii.  499. 
▼ir  angoatiaairoi  animi,  iii.  531. 
Paracelao  tamen  preponendua,  iii.  532. 
OalilsBU,  hia  theoiy  of  the  tidea,  iL  596. 
Oaliloo,  tone  qf  kit  wriUnga  compared  wUh 
ihatof  B(uxm,\.  64,65. 
hu  antwer  1o  Bacon^t  trtatiee  De  Phutu, 

i73. 
JUt  nhOum  to  Baam^  I  373,  376. 
BaeoH'e  anticipaihiujromi  L  308;  liL  516. 
kia  theory  of  tides,  L  321.  327;  iiL  44. 
kitjudgmeni  of  William  GHhert^  L  461. 
ki»  letter  to  GaUanxomy  i.  644. 
dale  of  publioation  of  kis  diacoverieiy  iii. 

716. 
kis  view  ike  trtie  one,  iiL  719,  720. 
diaoovenee  mentioned  by  Bacon^  iiL  722. 
hia  ayatem  of  a  central  sun,  v.  511. 
on  the  Milky  Way,  v.  541. 
hia  catalogue  of  the  atara,  ▼.  542. 
aolem  secundi  mobilia  centrum  conatituit, 

iii.  735. 
De  GalajLid,  iiL  766. 
enumeratio  atellaruro,  iiL  767.  See  Bacon, 
Earth. 
Galletyle,  compound  of,  with  glass  proposed, 

lit.  803,  804. 
Galliard  time,  iL  389.. 
GaUni,  puerorum  inatmmentum,  iii.  661. 
Garden.    Vegetablea,  differ   from  inanimate 
bodiea,  how,  iL  528,  529. 
in  their  spirits,  iL  528. 
in  their  figuration,  ii.  529. 
in  baring  power  of  alimentation,  i&. 
period  of  life,  ib. 
power  of  propagation,  ib, 
m  other  minor  differencea,  •&. 
eoral  and  yitriol  partake  of. both 
naturea,  ib. 
differ  from  moulda  in  three  pointa,  ib, 
differ  from  living  creaturea,  iL  529,  530. 
in  having  no  cell  or  aeat  where  their 

principal  apirita  reside,  iL  530. 
their  apirita  have  leas  tismei  ib, 
'  in  being  fixed  to  the  earth,  ib, 
in  being  without  local  motion,  &. 
in  their  organs  of  nutritioto,  ib. 
seminal  porta,  ib. 
leM  e^^t  figures,  ib* 
VOL.  V.  Q  Q 
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less  complex,  iL  530. 
without  sense,  ib. 
without  yoluntaiy  motion,  ib. 
fruit-treea,  cultivation  of,  iL  481—492. 
in  planting;,  lay  atones  round  the 

bottom,  iL  481. 
should  not  be  shaken  till  rooted,  ib. 
to  make  tall,  cut  the  boughs ;  to  make 

broad,  the  top,  ib. 
striking  by  layers,  ii.  482. 
boring  a  hole  through  the  heart  to 

make  a  barren  tree  bear,  ib. 
cleaving  the  roots,  ib. 
advantage  of  a  south  wall,  ib. 
pulling  off  leaves,  iL  483. 
stem  and  root  require  sun,  tft. 
lower  boughs  bear  fineat  fruit,  iL 

483,  537. 
French  mode  of  training  vines  better 

than  the  Italian,  iL  483. 
grafting  on  old  atock  best,  why,  *&. 
digging  round  the  root  good,  not  for 

vinea  only,  i6. 
cutting  down  the    top    in    winter 

atrengthena  the  root,  iL  484. 
laying  panicum  to  the  root,  ib. 
'         change  of  aoil,  ib. 

slicing  the  bark  when  hidebound, 

ahade  to  some  plants,  as  strawberries, 

iL  485. 
setting  wheat  instead  of  sowing,  Hk 
coat  with  dung  in  autumn,  and  the 

fruit  will  ripen  in  spring,  ib. 
anoint  the  bud  of  the  vine  with 

nitre,  ib, 
plant  the  seeds  in  a  quill,  «& 
prick  the  ripening  fruit,  iL  486. 
pull  off  part  of  the  blossom,  ib. 
water  with  warm  water,  ib. 
transplanting,  487. 
top  your  fig*trees,  ii.  488. 
bore  mulberries,  and  ihsert  wedges 

of  some  hot  wood,  iL  488,  489. 
manure  with  salt,  wine  lees,  or  blood, 

iL48a 
transplant  seedlings,  ib. 
terebration  of  trunk  improves  fruit, 

why,  ii»  489. 
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at  a]io  does  tappmg  the  «a]s  t&. 
dolcontioii  mtk  'iwiiie'i  4iiDg,  \L 

489,  490. 
tlie  later  fproat  better  tliaa  the  first, 

i& 
gnfting  on  a  ftock  of  an  inferior 

kin^  ii.  490. 
eorering  growmg  fruit  with  earth, 

tft. 
nlet  for  pUmtmg  deep  or  shallow, 

ii.  491. 
trees  grow  best  in  a  wood,  fruit-trees 

in  comen,  why,  ib, 
cnttbg  off  the  leares  will  increase 

bulbs,  t& 
how  to  enlarge  the  leaves  of  trees,  ib. 
barrenness  of  trses,  esnses  of,  ii. 

492. 
compound  fruits  and  fiowen,  to  make,  ii. 

492,  493. 
folicing  two  different  boughs,  il  492. 
planting  seeds  together,  il  493. 
natnial  nnion,  ib. 
•ympatfaies  and  antipathies  of  plants,  ii. 

498^-498. 
theory  of,  ii.  493. 
those  which  draw  mach  nonrishment 

hurt  all  near  them,  ii.  494. 
where  plants  draw  different  juices, 

the  one  set  by  the  other  helpeth, 

tb. 
thus  colewort  an  enemy  to  all  plants, 

•&. 
but  the  fig  improves  rue,  tS. 
garlic  the  rose,  ib, 
eom-flowers  grow  only  among  com, 

ib. 
experiments  in    kind  proposed,  li. 

496. 
certain  plants  kill  oAb  another,  ii. 

496. 
the  sympathy  between  certain  plants 

and  the  heavenly  bodies,  explained, 

juggler's  trick  with  the  beard  of  an 

oat,*&. 
moisture  on  the  sundew,  ii.  497. 
origin  of  honeydews,  ii.  498. 
manna  found  on  what  plants,  ib. 
honey,  whether  connected  with  dew, 

woodseare  or  cuckootpit,  ib. 
mildew,  whether  on  com  only,  ib. 
experiment  to  test  the  attraction  of 

water  for  plants,  ii  498. 
to  make  fraits  and  herbs  medicinable, 

ii.  498— 500. 
infusions  inserted  into  the  bark  or 

root  are  but  fiuides,  ii.  498. 
an  alteration  must    be    introduced 

through  the  sap,  ii.  499. 
insUnoea  of  the  effect  of  diet,  ib. 
four  means  of  alteration,   ii.   499, 

500. 

infusion  into  the  root,  ii.  499. 
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into  the  tnmk,  ii.  50O. 
steeping  the  seeds,  tb. 
watering  with  the  infioaion,  ^ 
cariosities  of  gardenings  ii.  501 — 506. 
several  fruits  on  one  tree,  iL  501. 
frmtM  of  diverse  shapes,  O. 
inscriptions  in  fruit  or  treea,  ii.  502. 
Bowers  planted  in  trees,  ib, 
shrabs  clipped  and  moulded,  a&. 
coloration  of  flowers,  ii.  50S-— ^05. 
of  bemea,  ii.  503. 
of  fruits,  iL  50.%  504. 
of  leaves,  iL  504,  505. 
of  roots,  ii«  504. 
to  make  flowers  double,  iL  SO.%, 
to  make  fraits  without  eore  or  stooe, 

iL  506,  622. 
citron  grafted  on  a  ^piiaoe  will  be 
without  seeds,  ib. 
degeneration  of  fraits,  iL  506,  507. 
four  causes  of,  iL  506. 
fruits  commonly  set  upon  a  root  or 

slip^  when  sown  degenerate,  »Sw 
seeds  kept  too  long,  i6. 
basil  in  sun  tarns  to  wild  thyme,  tiBt. 
oak    boughs    buried   produce  wild 

vines,  ii.  507. 
from  the  stub  of  cut  timber,  a  tree  of 

another  kind  grows,  A. 
change  of  nature  in  grain,  t& 
transmutation  of  plants,  iL  507 — 509. 
change  of  species  possible^  iL  507, 

508. 
by  nonrishment  and  locality  contrary 
to  the  nature  of  the  phmt,  iL  508L 
by  mixture  of  seeds,  ib. 
by  planting  in  a  confection  of  vege- 
table mould,  ii.  509. 
by  planting   in  earth   which   puts 

forth  herbs  of  itself  i& 
by  making  the  herb  grow  eontiaiy 

to  its  nature^  tft. 
by  making  it  grow  out  of  the   sun 
or  open  air,  A. 
proeerity  of  trees,  iL  509,  510. 

in  woods,  from  desire  to  get  cnn«  t2u 
of  firs  and  pine,  from  their  natural 
heat,  iL  510. 
dwarfing  of  trees,  ii.  510. 

by  spreading  canvas  overhead,  &. 
by  slips  of  those  raised  commonly 
from  seed,  ib. 
creeping  plants,  their  nature,  iL  510. 
rudimentary  plants,  ib. 
moss,  iL  510 — 512. 
mushrooms,  iL  512,  513. 
ivy  on  a  stag's  horn,  iL  513b 
toadstool,  ib. 
funguses,  ii.  519,  514. 
misletoe,  iL  514,  515. 
experiments  to  prevent  a  plant  from 
putting  forth  boughs,  iL  515. 
excrescences  of  plants,  iL  515,  516,  537. 
prickles,  iL  515. 
down  on  the  leaf,  tft* 
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oak-apples,  iu  516. 
moss  on  the  dog-rose,  ib, 
plants  produced  without  seed  sowo,  ii. 
616—618. 
in  earth  taken  firom  some  depth,  il 

665. 
on  grayelled  alleys,  A. 
in  water,  without  a  root,  IL  517. 
so  in  the  sea,  ibu 
from  snow,  t6. 
oat  of  stone,  ib. 
in  mines,  ib, 

in  sea  sand  seldom,  it  518. 
fome  Uto  without  nutriment  for  a 
time,  ib, 
ibreign  plants,  ii  518. 

introduced  into  Italy  from  India,  ib, 
will  observe  their  own  seasons,  ib, 
a  means  of  getting  early  grain  crops, 
ib, 
aeasons  of  plants,  ii.  519,  620. 

those    that    ripen    latest    blossom 

soonest,  ii.  619. 
some  fruit  twice  a  year,  why,  ib, 
in  MnscoTia,  ii.  620. 
in  hot  countries,  ib, 
of  annual  plants,  t5. 
langevity  of  plants,  ii.  620,  521. 
which  last  the  longest,  ib, 
means  of  prolonging  life  of^  iL  621. 
diTvnities  of  Togetation,  ii.  622,  623. 
trees  observe  no  order  in  putting 

forth  their  branches,  ii.  622. 
divers  herbs  do,  why,  ib, 
the  figures  and  numbers  of  flower* 

petals,  ii.  623. 
di^renoes  in  time  of  blossoming,  ii. 

523. 
plants  decidomis  or  evergreen,  ib, 
bearing  or  not  bearing  flower  and 

seed,  il  624. 
standard  or  trailing,  ib.    See  Fruits, 
Germination,  Grafting,  Tree. 
Oarlio,  to  prepare,  iiL  828. 
OarnUitj,  ▼.  31,  46. 
Oandia  rni^^na  vitam  abbreviant,  ii.  171. 

ingentia  exanimant,  ii.  204. 
Geln,  effectus  ejus,  ii.  294.     Vide  Frigoi. 
Gemma  Martia,  adogium  de,  i.  678. 

crystallinsB  gemm»  pro  cordialibus  su- 

mendsB,  ii  166. 
historia  gemmarum  cooacribenda,  i  407. 
gemmse  succi  rupinm,  ii  263. 
Oeint,  proposed  history  oi,  iv.  267. 
the  juices  of  rocks,  y.  267,  26& 
Generalea  Vent^  ii  20,  26— 28.  FtVisVenti. 
Oeii'Sratio,  .doctrine  Telesii,  iii  99. 

aiTe  vivificatio  quid,  ii.  214  ;  iii  730. 
et  eorruptio  ez  obliqu^  lik  solis  ortse,  iii. 

102. 
aecidentalis  yentorum,  ii.  21,  44. 
generationis  hominnm    historia   conscri- 

benda,  i.  408. 
ffenerationom  historise  partes  quinque,  i. 
697. 

Q 


Oeneration  of  some  animals  is  at  certain 
seasons,  of  others  at  all  Umes,  ii  683w 
causes  which  regulate  this,  t5. 
some  creatures  produce  one  at  a  birth, 

some  many,  why,  ii  685. 
of  two  kinds,  by  copulation^  by  putrefiic- 

tion,  ii  638. 
their  causes  distinct,  ii  639. 
opinion  of  the  heathen,  that  perfect  crea- 
tures were  engendered  of  concretion, 
is  absurd,  ib, 
the  pleasure  of;  greater  than  that  of  food, 

V.  11,  606. 
doctrines  of  Telenus  respecting,  ▼.  480, 

483. 
of  man,  proposed  history  of,  It.  268. 
history  of,  iv.  263,  299. 
divided  into  five  parts,  iv.  256. 
G^nacia,  no  system  of  natural  philosophy  can 
be  based  on,  iv.  66. 
capitulus  primus^  i.  176. 
Oanins  superior  hominis,  i.  608. 
iuTocatio  geniorum,  i  461. 
Gentlemen,  too  many  in  a  state  make  the 

commons  base,  ▼.  82. 
Geogfraphia  Antiquorum,  iii  664. 
Geogiapliy,  natural  history  of^  needed,  iv. 
266. 
similarities  of  geographical  eonfiguiation, 
i,  280  ;  ir.  167. 
Geometry,  iii  360. 

Baoon*t  ignoranee  of^  iii.  511. 
a  branch  of  mathematic.  It.  370. 
Georgioa  Viigilii,  i  715. 

animi  human i,  %b. 
Georgies  of  Virgil,  y.  5. 
of  the  mind,  y.  29. 
German  Oeean,  tides  of  the,  r.  452,  453. 
Germination,  ii  476 — 180. 
heat  generated  by,  i  237. 
to  accelerate,  ii  475 — 479. 

by  making  a  hot-bed,  ii  475. 
ateeping  seeds   of  wheat,  ii  475, 

476. 
watering  with  muck  water,  ii  476. 
manuring,  ii  477. 
south  aspect  and  artificial  heat,  Hb, 
digging  round  the  root,  tft. 
planting  in  water,  ii.  477, 478. 
housing  in  the  colder  season,  ii  479. 
to  retard,  ii  479,  480. 

cut  off  the  tops  of  roses  after  blow- 
ing, ii.  479. 
pull  off  the  buds,  »&. 
pruning  top  boughs  in  spring,  ii  479. 
iMuing  the  root  at  Christmas,  ii  480. 
transplanting  in  spring,  t6. 
grafting  in  May  instead  of  July,  ih, 
tying  round  with  packthread,  ^. 
planting  in  shade,  tft. 
late-coming  fruit  cannot  be  fofced  by 
grafting  on  an  early  stock,   ih. 
See  Aneleration,  Garden. 
Gestation  and  growth,  periods  of,  ii  684. 
Gestures,  use  ol^  to  express  ideas,  iii  399. 
Periander's  use  e^  iii  400. 
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tnuuitofj    hiengljphici^    uL   400  ;  it. 

440. 
eommauiatifln  bj,  ir.  439. 
CfMtat,  hierof^jphioi  tnnutoria,  i  €52. 
Oheteldot,  k»s  ^An!kimed€$  pnmotmM,"  u. 
229. 
Um  table  qfipeeific  gravitiet^  iK 
hu  mttkod  of  dueooeri$u  tkem^  il  230— 
232. 
OidMnm  Tlaeee,  n.  498. 
Oigmntsm  (hm,  in  Tctutis  lepiilaM  leperta,  ii. 

148. 
OUbert  WUUam,  CfafSeo'BJmdgmeid  ^  L  461 . 
ii9  Pkmiologkk  Noea^  ii.  5,  6. 
Bacon  t    ImUntt   m  Atf   dUooetriu^  iii. 

516. 
iiarroimett  of  hia  phiIoM»ph j,  ir.  65. 
KYived  the  doctrines  of  PhUoUnt,  It. 

360. 
••cribes  too  much  to  magnetiraa,  ▼.  202. 
on  the  rerticity  towards  north  and  south 

latent  in  all  bodies,  ▼.  454. 
liii  opinion  of  many  worlds  among  the 

Stan,  T.  493. 
his  astronomical  theory,  t.  515. 
on  the  substance  of  the  celestial  bodica,  y. 

535. 
inTention  of  selenography,  •&. 
on  mvity,  537* 
philosophiam  ez  magneto  elicuit,  I  461, 

526,  497. 
philosophus  empiricns,  i.  175. 
Philolai  dogmata  secutus,  L  564. 
ipse  iactus  magnes,  il  80. 
de  Terticitate  in  omnibus  rebus  latente 

versus  Austrum  et  Boream,  iii.  58. 
doctrina  de  pluribus  mundis  inter  Stellas, 

iii.  112. 
de  magnete,  iiL  571,  603;  L  526;  t..497. 
an  terra  sit  magnes,  iii.  58. 
de  ioliditate  coelestiura,  iii.  759. 
selenographiam  animo  agitabat,  iiL  760: 
de  vacuo,  iii.  757,  771. 
docCrina  ejus  astronomicse,  iiL  738,  742. 
Gilt  Wire,  Dr,  WoolatUm*9  method  o/makmg, 

ir.  204. 
Ginny,  ii.  473. 

Pepper,  iL  648. 
Gioxdano  Bruno's  d^icaiee  to  the  judge  eon- 

demnmg  A«in,  L  582. 
GkdalM  mosftSB  circa  Canadam,  i  322. 

moles,  iL  49. 
GUito,  Britones  antiqui  corpus  pingebant,  iL 

177. 
GlaM,  Venice  glass,  iL  588. 

sand  near  Mount  Carmel  used  in  making, 

ii.  592. 
reflexion  from,  likened  to  the  imagery  of 

the  mind,  iii.  241. 
improvemento  of,  suggested,  iiL  803,  804. 
proposed  history  o^  ir.  269. 
Glmas-agg,  experiment  with,  iv.  209,  236. 
Globe,  nothing  in  the  slobe  of  matter  which 
has  not  iu  panallel  in  the  crystal  globe 
of  the  understandii^  v.  59. 
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intellecuial,  iv.  82. 
Globes  of  easmograpbcrs,  iii  229. 
fflobi  intellectnalis  deseripdo,  iii  715 — 768L 
Globiu  crystallinoB  sire  intellectaa,  I  772. 

plnmbei  globi  ezperimentaniy  I  323. 
GlorU  Regis,  quid,  iii  610. 

vana,  antitheU  de,  I  696. 
GlOKj  and  bonooz^  the  spars  of  virtne,   ir. 
468. 
of  war  in  ancient  times,  t.  87. 
Glorioai,  fortitudinem  eonmi  sitam   c«e    is 

spectantium  ocniis,  I  441. 
Gloneeetar,  church  at,  il  400. 
Glowwomii,  the  nature  of,  il  567. 

in  Italy  winged,  •&. 
Geatifbot  of  Pan,  what  meant  by,  iv^  323b 
God  only,  self-like,  iii  21  a 

word  and  worics  nil,  no  enmity  betweoi, 

iii  486. 
natare  of,  iii.  488. 
attributes  of,  i6. 
summary  works  of,  Uk 
whether  the  world  His  image,  ir.  341. 
thrice  holy,  why,  iv.  362. 
removed  from  the  worid  by  Democritvs, 

363,  364. 
bis    prerogative   alone,  that    wben   His 
nature  is  inquired  of  by  the  sense, 
exclusions  shall  not  end  in  affirmatioos, 
y.  465. 
Gods,  supposed  by  Epicurus  of  human  shape, 

iii  241. 
Goitre^  produced  by  snow  water,  il  472. 
Gold,  making  of,  possible,  il  448. 

making  of,  scarcely  possible,  why,    iiL 
803. 

present  practice  and  theory  of,  er- 
roneous, il  248. 
Chinese  despair  o^  A. 
China  gold,  iii  240. 
theory  of  a  certain  Dntchmaxi   re- 
specting the  making  o^  il  449. 
maturation  of,  by  gentle  heat  suggected. 

J5.  ii.  450. 
nature  of,  ii.  450,  599,  600. 
its  coroponnda  with  other  metala,  iii.  806, 

809. 
the  form  of,  iv.  122. 
fulminating,  v.  196. 
potable,  a  cordial,  t.  264. 
taken  as    the    standard    of  weight   fax- 
specific  gmvities,  t.  342. 
how  deposited  in  river  beds,  v.  345. 
transmutation   of  other  metals    into    it 

doubted,  v.  846. 
nothing  heavier  than,  ▼.  347. 
Gold-work&g,  proposed  history  o^  ir.  269. 
Gonselvo  to  his  soldiers,  ▼.  9. 

on  a  soldier^  honour,  v.  10. 
Good,  unprofitableness  of  discourses  on  tlbe 
Highest  Good,  iii.  229,  230. 
quaternion  of,  ill  230. 
nature  o^  iii.  419. 
disputes  concsmiog  thesapRsse  deg:ne  «€, 
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public  and  private,  iii.  420. 
public  most  exalted  by  religion,  iiL  421. 
different    kindi  of,    seldom  united,   iii. 
444.      Sm  Bonum. 
Good  and  E^il^  the  coloun  of,  it.  459-^72. 
Good-nature,  iii  435. 
Goose's  Liver,  a  delicacy  among  the  Ronums, 

ii.  359. 
OoTgons,  meaning  of  the  fable,  iv.  328. 
Oorbambiuy,  Bacon's  manor  of,  i.  5. 
Goths,  liuiguagea  derived  from  them  delight  in 
aaptratea,  iv.  443. 
tksir  IfMngMoge^  L  656. 
Gont,  a  remedy  for,  L.  365. 
Government,  iii.  473^ 

influence  of  learning  on,  iiL  307. 

moat  prosperous  uider  learned  statesmen, 

iiL  270. 
a  put  of  civil  knowledge,  iii.  445. 
aecvet  nature  o^  iiL  474. 
tbonmgh    knowledge   of    the   govamed 
neoeasary,  i5. 
Gram  are  treasons,  iv.  831. 
GnBci,  auctoritas  Grsecorum  cur  non  adducta  a 
Baeono,  L216. 
philosophia  eorum  in  disputationes 

effuaa,  L  181. 
aetate  indoctA  nata,  i.  182. 
Inigum  sterilis,  L  182,  183. 
non  aoxit  scientias,  i.  183. 
impotentiam  suam  confessa,  i.  184. 
dissensionibtts  distraeta,  i.  185. 
aapieutia  GrsBConun  pueritia  scien- 

tise,  L  125. 
Taria,  iiL  561. 

natio  GrsBcorum  semper  ingenio  pr»- 

propera,  more  professoria,  iii.  563. 

philosophorom  GrsBconim  tria  genera,  iii. 

565.     See  Greek  Philosophy. 

Onlting,  iL  480,  48^,  487,  490,  49 1,  505, 

524,  546,  622. 

not  to  be  done  during  south  winds,  ▼. 

156. 
of  forest  trees,  iv.  243. 
experimenu  suggested,  i  v.  4 1 4.    See  Gar- 
den, Inaitio. 
Grain,  expansion  o^  in  boiling,  why,  iL  624. 

grains  of  youth,  iiL  827. 
Graaunar,  iiL  400. 

chief   use  of,    in  studying  foreign  and 

learned  tongues,  iiL  401. 
twofold  nature  of,  t5. 
accidents  of  words,  an  appendix  to,  ib, 
a  more  profitable  study  than  rhetoric,  iii. 

230. 
the  harbinger  of  other  sciences,  iv.  440. 
antidote  to  the  curse  of  the  confusion  of 

tongues,  iv.  441. 
one  literary,  the  other  philosophical,  ib, 
the  noblest  office  of,  t&. 
all  accifjlents  of  words  referred  to,  iv.  442. 
sounds  belonging  to,  iv.  443. 
Orammatica,  confusionis  linguanim  antidotus, 
L653. 
omnia  qua  T«rbis  acciduat  guberaat,  i.  655. 


GraaunatiiMH-txNifMflietf. 

alia  literaria,  alia  philosophica,  L  653. 
una  de  locntione,  altera  de  scriptiooe,  L 
651. 
Granaries  made  undexground  in  Germany  and 
other  countries,  v.  228. 
at  tops  of  houses,  why  convenient,  t'^ 
Grare  et  leve,  articuli  inquisitionis  circa,  i. 

636—639. 
OraYeliAes,  meeting  of  tides  at,  v.  452, 453, 

457. 
Gravitas  Xaterim,  u.  241—305. 

motus  gravitatis,  i.  636—639  ;  iii.  690. 
GraTitatio  ad  terram,  iii.  762. 
Grayitation  of  bodies,  v.  499/  500. 
Gravitias,  specific,  how  to  weigh,  iv.  419. 
Gravity,  He  relation  to  maffnetiem,  L  29'2. 

Bacon's  doctrines  respecting,  ii.  229 — 

240 ;  V.  339—400. 
decrease  o^  below  the  surfisce  of  the  earth, 

iL  353. 
at  a  distance  firom  the  earth,  ii.  354. 
inquiry  into  the  nature  of,  iv.  424—427. 
introduction  to  proposed  history  of^  v. 

202. 
called  by  the  ancients  **  Natural  Motion,*' 

ib. 
backwardness  of  knowledge  respecting, 
ib.    See  Falling  Bodies. 
Great  Instanration.  iSee  lustauiatio  Magna. 
Greater  Xasies,  v.  208. 
Greek  Plulosopliy,  dispuution  rather    than 
truth  its  object,  iv.  72. 
arose  in  an  age  of  ignonnce,  iv.  73. 
barren  of  fruiU,  iv.  73,  74. 
has  not  increased  science,  iv.  74,  75. 
confesses  its  own  weakness,  iv.  75. 
diversities  of  opinion   in,  iv.  76.      Se9 
Grsecorum  Philosophia. 
Greeks,  their  authority  not  adduced  by  Bacon, 
why,  IT.  108. 
their  learning,  the  boyhood  of  knowledge, 

iv.  14. 
their  language  compared  with  Latin,  iv. 
442,  443. 
Gregorins  Primus,  invidentia   ejus   contra 

aoctorcs  ethnicos,  L  468. 
Gregory,  Bisbop  of  Borne,  adverse  to  heathen 

antiquity,  iiL  300,  501. 
Grey  Hair,  cause  of,  iL  379. 
Grief,  sudden  death  caused  by,  iL  312. 
Growth,  stages  of,  in  human  body,  v.  318. 

^SiM  Acceleration. 
Gmter,  Isaac,  ku  ediiion  of  Bacon**  workt^ 
iiL  3—9. 
hi*  preface^  iiL  6. 

edUor    of    ffw.    GUbwCe    '*  P^tiolaj.'a 
ATooo,"  iL  5. 
Gubematores  reipublicm,  quales  debent  esse, 

L  793. 
Gaiociardini's  eharacUr  of  CUmettt  T//.,  i. 

440. 
Guicdardinns,  de  Clemen te  Septimo,  L  440. 
Gnlielmus  Faeidius,  iii.  72. 
Gnmmorum.et  gemroarum,  origo  similis,  i.  279. 
Ouojl  and  gems,  analogy  of,  iv.  166, 
3 
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Giupowderi  iL  851. 
inventioii  of,  ir.  416. 
ezploMon  of,  t.  356,  877. 
theoiy  of  its  ezpaiuiYe  power  ia  fireanni, 
y.436» 


Gimpowdsr — contitutBd, 

expansion  o^  iv.  187,  213  ;  v.  3581 
CKittatioiiiM  mUura,  I  276. 
QwtttM  t%  aaponun  historia  cooMribciidi,  x. 
409. 


H. 


Habit,  inflaenoe  of^  on  tlie  mind,  iii.  488. 
Habitni,  qnomodd  compeietur,  i«  738. 
HsDznorrhagia  cansa  mortis,  cur,  ii.  207. 
Hair,  causes  regulating  growth  of,  ii  551. 
turns  gtej,  ii.  620. 
distinguishes  the  sexes,  ii.  621. 
of  the  party  beloved  worn  as  a  ehann,  iL 

669. 
Pan,  whj  coyend  with,  iv.  322. 
Half^Mtoe,  or  dais,  iii.  148. 
Hanging,  recoveries  from,  t.  317. 
Harp,  proposed  improvement  of,  ii  420. 

of  the  Muses  toned,  v.  109. 
Harriot,  his  (utronomical  di$ooverie$,  iii.  725. 
Harvey,  William,  kis  opmim  of  Bacon^  iii 

515. 
Fatnhing  of  eggs,  a  subject  to  be  investigated, 

iv.  202. 
Hate,  as  if  vou  were  some  time  to  love,  y. 

75. 
Hawk,   leamiDg  resembles  a  hawk,  lather 

than  a  lark,  v.  59. 
Health,  of  body  and  mind,  best  kind  o(  iii 
423. 
rules  for  preserving,  iv.  884. 
antitheses  for  and  against,  iv.  474. 
Hearing,  what  things  kinder  and  help,  ii. 
434,  435. 
why  yawning  binders  it,  ii.  434. 
why  holding  the  breath  helps  it,  16. 
ear*trump<!t  or  **  ear^pectade  "  proposed, 

ii.  435. 
sounds  made  with  closed  lips,  t5. 
nght  and  Jimrmg  ike  purest  of  ihe  tense*. 

iii  378. 
arts  of  pleasure  belonging  to,  t5. 
proposed  history  of  hearing  and  soond, 
iv.  26a 
Heart  of  man  is  a  continent,  of  that  concave 
or  capacity  wherein  all  the  content  of 
the  world  may  be  placed,  iii.  500. 
of  malefactor  palpitating  after  torn  out, 

V.  316. 
medicines  to  strengthen,  v,  297. 
Heat,  ii.  382,  &c.  644^649. 

generated  by  germinatioHf  i  237. 
connection  between  heat  and  ligity  i.  625. 
similarity  of  the  effecto  of  heat  and  time, 

ii.  438. 
comparison  of  the  effects  of,  in  fire  and 

boiling  water,  ii  552. 
qualification  of,  by  moisture,  tft. 
artificial,  used  to  mature  both  aninrnl  ajiJ 

vegetable  life,  ii.  623,  624. 
imder  the  earth,  ii.  6o4. 


Heat^^coalsmgrf. 

means  of  producbg  artificial,  iv.  240. 

in  what  months  greateet,  ii  645* 

in  what  climates,  tft. 

at  what  seasons,  ib, 

how  affected  by  doiidi,  t&» 

how  generated,  ii  646. 

comparative,  of  different  winda,  ii  64S. 

of  sunbeams,  effects  o^  tft. 

of  sea,  compared  with  land,  ii.  649. 

laws  respecting  the  tmnsmiiwon  of^  ii 

652. 
latent  in  all  bodsetf  a  notiom  of  Tdetias, 

iii  105. 
experiment  of  distillation  in  close  pro- 
posed, to  prove  the  power  of  it^  ii 

382,  383. 
inquisition  ooneoming,  iii  644 — 652. 
Bacon's  inqturies  wnfosiskedy  iii  514. 
moon*s  rays  generate  keai^  iii  644. 
investigation  of  the  form  0^  iv.  127  — 

155. 
how  defined  by  tlie  Peripatetica,  iv.  220. 
man^s  great  means  of  influencing  matter, 

iv.  237. 
effects  of  gentle  heat  maexplored,  iv.  239. 
experiments  to  intensify,  iv.  414. 
of  the  spirits  requisite  to  keep  the  bodj 

fresh,  V.  326. 
dilatation  of  bodies,  how  frr  caosed  bj, 

V.  499. 
opinions  of  Telesins  on, «.  305  ;  v.  477, 

481—490,494,495,496. 
potential,  dilatations  of  bodies  by,  v.  370 

—87a 
works  both  consumption  and  repair,  v. 

333.    iSee   Air,  Calor,  Cold,  Conge- 

Ution,    Fire,    Flame,    Frigus,    Ignis, 

Snow,  Time. 
Heathen  Religion,  nature  of^  iii  251. 

learning,  studied  by  the  ancient  bishops 

and  &thers,  iii.  299. 

relics  of,  preserved  by  the  Christian 

church,  iii.  300. 

Heather-bnming  iu  Sussex  and  Hampshire, 

petition  of  the  inhabitants  of  Boideaax 

against,  v.  171. 

Heaven,  solidity  of^  an  exploded  doctrine,  iv. 

848. 
the  heathen  notion  of,  v.  5. 
of  Aristotle,  fimtastic,  v.  525. 
theory  of  the,  v.  547—559. 
three  segions  of  the  heavens,  v.  521. 
four  superior  heavens,  v.  522. 
supposed  eternal,  v.  525« 
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Heaven — cont'tmned, 

mutability  of,  ▼.  527,  555. 
doctrines  of  Teleaiiu  reBpecting,  t.  477 
-479,  4d3w 
Eeavexily   Bodies  only  influence   the  more 
tender  bodies,  iv.  351. 

hare  other  influences  besides  light 
and  heat,  ib.     Vide  Coelestia. 
nature  generally  the  agent,  the  earthly 
nature  the  patient,  ▼.  11. 
Heavy  and  Light,  articles  of  inquiry  concern- 
ing, ir.  424 — 427. 
introduction  to  the  history  o^  v.  902. 
HebnBomm  lingua,  i.  655. 
Hebrew  TAHgnage,  peculiarities  of,  iy.  442. 
Hedgehog,  his  flesh  cooked,  il.  665. 

his  ashes  desiceitive  of  fistulas,  i%.  • 
Hein  of  Princea,  court  paid  to,  ▼.  48. 
Helmet  of  Pinto,  a  parable,  iv.  330. 
Hemlock,  painless  death  by,  ii.  539. 
Hemorrhage,  cause  of  death,  why,  v.  314. 
Henoeh,  prinoeps  yittB  contempktiyae,  L  719. 
Henriou  Dux  Guisii,  i.  475. 
Henry  TIL  gottrwed  bypoU^  wUkoutpauUm^ 
iii.  836. 
strengthened  the  yeoman  class,  y.  82. 
Henry  YIIL  governed  by  pauum  more  Uuin 

by  poUcH,  iil  336. 
HephsBitione  et  Cratero,  Alexander  de,  i.  475. 
Heraelidei  Pontiens,  iil  738  ;  y.  515. 
HeraelitaB,  his  censure  of  intellectualists,  iii. 
292. 
on  men  of  narrow  Tiews,  iy.  433w 
his  cure  for  dropsy,  y.  307. 
made  fire  the  principle  of  things,  y.  471 

—473. 
his  reasons,  y.  472. 
catching  fire,  he  called  **  Peace,*'  why,  y, 

473. 
generation,  he  termed  '*  War,"  why,  f6. 
his  alternations  of  conflagrations  and  ge- 
nerations, ib, 
his  conflagration,  y.  532,  539. 
conflagratio  ejus,  iil  757 — 764, 
De  intellectualistis,  i.  460. 
lumen  ejus  siccum,  i.  436. 
ignem  Eemm  principium  posuit,iii.  89 — 91. 
qnamobzem,  iii.  90. 
igniscentiam      '*  pacem,**     generationem 

** helium**  nominayit,  cur,  iii.  91. 
altemationes   conflagrationis  et   genera- 

tionis,  tib. 
Teritatis  lumen  claram  et  radiosum,  iii. 

Herbert,  Oeorge,  one  of  Baeon*t  trmeiators, 

1420. 
Benmlei,  de  statuA  Adonidis,  I  452. 
Hereulif  Oolnnuue,  i  485  ;  iy.  283. 
Heresy,  definition  of,  iii  490. 

of  learned  men,  to  what  attributable,  iii. 
264, 267. 
Hermee  Stella,  iil  215. 

mecming  of  name  unknoum,  iii.  201. 
Hermee,  tripiicity  ascribed  to,  iil  263. 

Trismegistas,  I  432,  433» 
Hermippu  rarftotrtis,  il  98. 


Qu 


Hero,  an  Alemndrian  tikyncitt,  I  57*2. 
his  doctrine  of  the  yacuum,  y.  420. 
compared  with  that  of  Democritus,  y.  421. 
doctrina  ejus  de  yaeno,  iil  16. 
cum  Democriti  compaxata,  iii.  17. 
describit  altare,  in  quod,  igne  sopposito, 
.   aqua  incideret,  iil  711. 
Herodioui  gave  up  eyery  thing  to  attend  to  his 

health,  y.  10. 
Heroic  Desiree  prolong  life,  iil  834. 
Heroio  Hononn,  iv.  113.    See  Inventors. 
Heroioal  Poesy,  iy»  815,  316. 
Heroioi  Hohorei,  i.  470. 
Herechcl,  Sir  John,  hie  opinion  of  Baeon^e 
Method,  I  372,  373,  374. 
hie  trial  of  Ike  elaeeifioaUon  of  tnetanoeey  u 

378. 
on  nuteorclogy,  i.  389. 
Hedtation  in  Speech,  a  sign  of  deceit,  y.  61. 
Heteroolitee,  or  irreguhirs  in  nature,  iy.  295. 
Heterogenea  coslestium,  iii.  749,  757. 
Heterogeneitj  in  the  celestial  bodies,  y.  525, 

532,533. 
ffiherni,  yalde  viyaces,  il  177. 

mos  apud  eos,  se  butyro  frieandi,  i&. 
Lintea  croceato  in  usu  apud  eos,  i5. 
.ffigrotantes  in  laneis  panuis  se  conyolyunt, 
il  180. 
Hiooongh,  ways  of  stopping,  il  553, 
Hierarohia  coeiestis  I  464. 
Hiero,  story  of  Archimedes^  and  his  crown, 

ii.  230. 
Eieroglyphiee,  iil  400. 

an  earlier  born  writbg,  iv.  440. 
written  or  acted,  ib, 
Hieroglyphioonun  Usus,  i.  652,  653L 
Highest    Good,    diipntations   concerning   it 

ended  by  Christianity,  y.  5. 
Hippardhna,  new  star  of,  y.  538. 
his  catalogue  of  stars,  y.  542. 
catalogus  ejus  stelhmim,  iil  752,  766. 
Hippiai,  his  argument  with  Socrates,  iil  332; 
iy.  297. 
Sophista  a  Socrate  correptus,  I  499. 
Hippctratei,  iii.  534. 
sleeve  of,  il  341. 
bis  rule  of  sweating,  il  362. 
his  aphorism  **  In  morbis  miniks,"  ii.  367. 
on  chronic  epidemics,  il  469. 
his  diligence  in  narrating  the  special  cases 

of  his  patients,  iii.  373  ;  iy.  384. 
on  change  of  summer  clothing,  y.  285. 
narratiyam  casuum  circa  egrotos  specia- 

lium  composuit,  i.  591. 
yestes  hyeme  puras,  ssstate  sordidas,  ferre 
jubet,  il  178. 
Hiapania  lassata,  iii.  613. 
Hispanonun  Imperium,  I  797,  799. 
Historia,  divisiones  ejus,  1 495—517;  iii.  729, 
730. 

I.  H.  naturalia    See  Historia  Naturalis. 
1.  H.  generationum,  I  496,  497. 
cujus  partes  quinqne,  1 501,  502 ; 

iii.  732,  733. 
coclestium. 
meteonim. 
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Hiaterii,  diTiskmei  ejoi— imtfmMtf. 


ooUegionxm  majomm. 
coUegiomm  minonim. 
2.  Pretergenenttoniim^  i.  4974  498; 

iii.  733. 
8.  Artiam,  sive  mecbanicai  L  499, 

600;  iii.  738. 
H.  iMton^is  iternm  parthnr  in,  iii 
601. 
nanEtinun. 
iaductiTam. 
II.  H.  ciyilis,  partes. 

1.  H.  eoclesiastica,  i.  616, 616. 

a.  H.  ecclesiastioa  specialii,  t.616. 
&  H.  ad  prophetias,  t&. 
e,  H.  Nemeaeotysiye  ProTidentis, 
i.  616. 

2.  H.  literaroBi,   qott  desid«ntar, 

].  603. 
8.  H.  dvilig  specialis,  dignitaa  ejni, 
L  604. 

a.  neinoriSi  i.  606. 

b.  antiqnitatea,  t6. 

A  H.  juBta,  cujut  partea 

1.  Chronica,    liye   historiae 

tempQSiim,i.  607 — 609. 
H.  regni,  reipnblice,  aot 

nationit  cnjatdaai, 
H.  imiyeni  orbis. 
chronica  itenun  partion* 

tar  in 
annales,!.  612. 
acta  dinma,  i.  613. 

2.  yits,  i.  610. 

3.  relationes,  i.  61 1. 
H.  Primm  nve  historia  materi  i.  394. 

taoqnam  •criptura  alters,  i.  402. 
H.  Grayis  et  Levis,  aditus,  ii.  80. 
H.  Ventomm,  iL  19 — 78. 
prefiice  to,ii.  3 — 6. 
translation  oi;  t.  139—200. 
H.  sympathise  et  antipathias  remm  intro- 

dactio,ii.  81. 
H.  snlphuris  mercnrii  et  salis  introdnetio, 

ii.  82,  83. 
H.  Densi  et  Ran,  ii.  241—305. 
H.  Yitse  et  Mortis,  ii.  106--226. 
pre/ace  <o,  il  91 — 99, 
JIaUer*i  t^pUnon  qf^  ii.  93. 
H.  Angliae  et  Scotiss  desiderata,  i.  608, 

609. 
ad  memoriani  refertnr,  iii  727. 
propria  indiyiduomm  est,  tft. 
mechanica  ant  experimentalis,  iv.  262. 
HiitoriAnaturslis,  1141,393, 394,496—617; 
iii  728—733. 
sabjecto  triplex,  tractat  enim  natarae 

1.  Libertatem.    2.  Errores.    3.  Yin- 
cnla,  i  396 ;  iii.  729. 
partitnr  in  historiam 

1.  Generationom.    2.  Prasteigenera- 
tionum.    3.  Artiom,  ti6. 
usu  duplex,  i  396  ;  iii  731. 

aut  propter  renim   ipBamm  cogiii- 
tioneni,  ib. 


BQstoria  natoralis-^-eonlMset^ 

aut  tanquam  materia  prima  p3itIoso> 
phic^  t6. 
tria  soperfloa  rejicienda,  i  396,  397. 
prsBcepta    de  e4    eonscribendliy   i  400, 

401. 
anctoritatnm  fides  notanda,  i  401. 
additamenta  ntilia  quinta,  i  402,  403. 
leges   ipsas  natnrse  excipit,  missis  opi- 

nionibus  et  placitis,  i  403. 
expenmentorom  methodas,  L  142L 
opus  dignum  regis  patrocinii,  i  124. 
plena  credniitatis,  i  466. 
noya  comparanda,  i.  136. 
sub  initiis  imperfecta  etit,  i  213. 
Aristotelis  laudata,  t& 
sine  noyi  H.  N.,  nulla  Scientiamm  certi- 

tudo,  ii.  13,  14. 
Baconus  cur  ipse  se  ei  dedit,  ii.  16. 
Relatio  H.  naturalis  ad  Novum  Organnm, 

ii  16,  16. 
nonna  et  figura  H.  Baconianse,  ii  17,  IR. 
Tir  mediocris   ingenii,  Baconiano  mode 

nsus  poasit  yersari  in  ea,  ii  691. 
Gnecorum  angusta,  iii  685. 
de  eft  qusB  extat  querelae,  iii  686. 
monitadno 

de  infinitate  particulariomy  iii.  687. 
de  leyibus  et  tnrpibus  noo  eooteiB- 
nendis,  •&. 
divisio  triplex,  iii.  688. 
finis  ejus,  ut  sit  induciionis  yerse  sapeltex 

et  sylya,  iii  731. 
talis  desideratur,  t& 

exemplum  historise  N.  qnalts  desideratur, 
yis.,  H.  Coelestvim,  iii  734 — 768. 
Hiftoriam  and  Poeta  the  best  doctors  of  the 

knowledge  of  the  affections,  iii  438b 
History,  iy.  292—314  ;  y.  605—607. 

rektes  to  the  memory,  iy.  292 ;  y.  503. 

I.  Natucal,  iy.  293—299;  y.  506—514. 

See  Natural  History. 
•  Treats  of  the  works  of  nature, 
iv.  293,  294. 
of  generations,  iy.  299  ;  t.  609, 
610,  vis., 
celestial  bodies,  A. 
meteors  and  the  regions  of  the 

air,  iL 
earth  and  sea,  *&. 
the  greater  colleges  of  osatttf 

or  elements,  ib, 
the  lesser  colleges  of  matter,  ^ 
of  praeteigenetations,    iy.  294 ; 

V.  206. 
of    arte    mechanical,    iv.    29€; 
V.  206. 
its  use  twofold,  nanatiye  or  inductiTe, 
iv.  298,  299. 

II.  Civil,  which  is  of  three  kinds,  iv.  S(K) 

—313. 
).  ciyil,  specially  so    called,   ir. 

300,  302,  303. 
memorials   consisting   of,    iv. 

iv.  303. 
commentaries,  t^ 
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ffistorj,  Ciyil—eonlmwHi. 

Tegittert,  it.  803. 
antiquities,  t5. 
perfect  history,  ir.  305. 
Uves,  IT.  307. 
narrations,  iv.  808. 
chronicles,  divided  into,  it. 
304^306. 
imiTersal.  or  particolar, 

iT.  308,  809. 
annals  or  joonials,  It. 
809,  810. 

2.  Literary,  it.  800. 

3.  Ecclesiastical,  of  three  kinds, 

iT.  812,  313. 
Eedesiastical  proper,  iT.  312. 
H.  of  prophecy,  tft. 
H.  of  diTine  judgments  or 
proyidenoe,  iT.  313. 
wnvenal  study  of^  mutt  be  begun  afimk^ 

L  373. 
its  relation  to  memory,  iii.  829. 
diTision  o^  •&. 
true  office  of,  iii.  389. 
appendices  to,  iii.  342. 
Imowledge  of  men^s  dispositions  to  be 

gained  from,  iii.  435. 
pfoperly  concerned  with  indiTidoals,  t. 

503. 
Greeks  knew  nothing  o^  iv.  78. 
of  England  hitherto  neglected.  It.  305. 
ruminated,  St.  310. 
compared  with  poesy.  It.  336. 
the  excellences  of  different  kinds  o^  t.  56. 
of  winds,  T.  139—200. 
pr^ace  to,  ii.  8. 
date  of^  iL  3,  6. 
aottrcev  qfeompilation^  ii.  4 — 6, 
of  the  sympathy  and  antipathy  of  things, 

introduction  to,  y.  203,  204. 
of  dense  and  rare,  y.  339—400. 

prefaee  to,  iL  229—240. 
of  sulphur,  mercuxy,  and  salt,  introduc- 
tion to,  y.  205,  206. 
Sae  Natural  History. 
Homer,  flow  of  his  yenes,  i.  686  ;  iy.  470. 
Homttnu  ab  Alexandro  desideratns,  L  473. 

immortalitas  ejus,  i.  482, 483. 
Homo,  Opemtiones    hominum  super  oorpora 
naturalia,  i.  850—862. 
per  exclusionem  causarum  turban- 

tium,  I  350—852. 
per  compressiones,  ftc.,  l  352. 
per  calidum  et  frigidum,  i.  353 — 

857. 
per  moram  in  loco  conyenienti,  i. 

36a 
per  frsenum  et  regimen  motns,  ib. 
per  consensus  aut  fueas,  i.  359.. 
per  altemationem  pnorum  sex  modo- 
rum,  L  362. 
natune  minister  et  interpret,  i.  157. 
planta  inyena,  i.  279. 


Homo— AMlimMf. 

hominem  homini  Deum  esse,  i.  222. 
Lapsus  ejus  quomodo  reparandus,  i.  36-I. 

iSss  Fall  of  Man. 
histozia  hominis  conscribenda,  L  407,408. 
microcoimus,    iiL    575.      See    Human, 
Man. 
Hbm€DOmera»,  Anaxagoras'  doctrine  o^  L  523  ; 

iy.  320. 
Homoionomiea  to  be  erased  from  the  statute 

book,  y.  100. 
Hon«7,  ii.  498,  582. 

<Ustilled  from  a  tree,  it  582, 619. 
use  of  superseded  by  sugar,  ii.  619. 
wine  made  from,  ib' 
Hon^-dowi,  origin  of,  iu  498,  532. 
Honoret,  antitheta  de  eis,  i.  691. 

mutant   mores,    sed   rar6    in   melxores, 

i.  735. 
militares  hodi^  et  apud  Romanos,  i.  802. 
Hto&onn  among  the  ancient,  three  kinds  or, 
iii  80. 
antitheses  ibr  and  against,  iy.  475. 
Hooke,  Br.,  a  disapU  o/Baoom,  i.  25. 
Hope,  a  kind  of  "  leaf-joy,"  y.  280. 

of  progress  in  science,  grounds  of,  it.  91. 
our  felicity  rests  in,  y.  5. 
works  like  an  opiate  on  the  minds  of  men, 
y.203. 
Horn,  the  young  puts  o£f  the  old,  ii.  575. 
of  dber,  it  583. 

horns  of  Pan,  what  meant  by,  it.  821. 
Horologii,  experimenturo  sub  terr4,  i  299. 
Horoieopefl,  an  idle  superstition,  iT.  850. 
Horfemanahip,    proposed    history    of,    iy., 

270. 
HortnUaa  hiitoria  conscribenda,  i.  410. 
Honaee  in  astrology,  an   idle   superstition, 

iT.  350. 
Human  yoioe,  it  405,  406,  408. 
philosophy,  iii.  346,  867. 

discoTory  and  impression,  its  branches, 

iii  367. 
dirision  of^  t5. 
nature,  a  study  by  itself,  iii.  367. 
body,  stages  of  its  growth,  r.  318.    See 
Homo,  Man. 
Hnmana  reipnUioa,  patria  communis,  il  690 

—692. 
Humanity,  ita  miseries  and  prerogatiTes,  iT. 

874,  875. 
Hnmid,  the  word  an  instance  of  fiiulty  abstrao- 

tion,  iT.  61. 
Humor  radicalis  in    corpore    hominis,  Tuna 

philosophia,  il  106, 157. 
Hunt  of  ran,  or  learned  experience,  it.  413. 
Hnsband  and  IS^fe,  duties  of,  iii  431. 
Hybernation,  il  580,  638. 
Hylas,  il  402. 
^lea  motus  TelesU,  ii.  266;  iii  100,  110^ 

112, 113  ;  y.  861,  481, 490,  492,  493. 
Hyroania,  Uee  called  Occhus,  distils  honey  in, 
ii.  532. 
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Umbe,  Pan"*  patatiTe  daogliter,  it.  827. 

IM,  H.  617. 

Ice-fleldiy  cold  prodooed  by,  in  Canada,  ir. 

207. 
Idea  eoimlata,  iii.  554. 
IdesB  Divinoe  mentU  ab  idolis  hunuuue  mentis 

diicrepant,  i.  160,218. 
Ideas  of  the  Divine  mind  differ  from  the  idoU 
of  the  human  mind,  iv.  51. 
Plato's  doctrine  of,  iv.  360. 
Idleneis,  cause  of  in  learned  men,  iii.  272. 
Idola  vel  adscititia  vel  innata,  i.  139. 

humansB  mentis  ab  ideis  DivinsB  mentis 

discrepant,  i.  160,  218. 
qnatuor   genera  idolorum,  i.    163  ;    iii. 
604. 
I.  tribus,  I   163,   165—169,  643, 

644. 
I.  tpecns,  i.  164,  169,  170,  645. 
I.  fori,  i.  164,  170—172,  646. 
I.  theatri,!.  164,  172—179,  643. 
natum  triplex  idolorum,  iiL  548. 

seen®,  fori,  et  specns,  iii.  536,  538. 
hospitii,  iii.  539, 

TISB,  ib, 

omnia  arte  subvertnntur,  iii.  551. 
Idolatry  defined,  iii.  490. 

witchcraft,  the  height  of,  ib. 
Idols,  changes  m  Baco^t  treatment  of  tie  doe- 

trine^l  113—117. 
doetrine  of,  in  Valermt  Termimu^  iii.  21 1, 

212. 
Bacon's  doctrine  ofy  i.  66,  89—93. 
whether  borrowed  from  Roger  Baeon^  i. 

90. 
double  division  of  i.  90,  91. 
discrepancy  explained,  i.  98,  113— >117. 
of  the  mind,  iii,  894  ;  iv.   53,  431 — 

434. 
of  the  theatie,  ir.  5$,  62—69,  431  ;  Hi 

389. 
of  the  tribe^  iv.  54,  55—59,  432  ;  tVi. 

395. 
Of  the  caye,  ir.  54,  59,  60,  433  ;  m. 

396. 
of  the  market-place,  iv.  55,  61,  62,  433, 

434 ;  m.  396. 
of  four  sorts,  iv.  53  ;  iii.  241,  245. 
only  three  spedes  mentioned,  iii.  536. 
or  phantoms,  of  two  kinds  occupy  the 

mind,  iv.  27. 
differ  from  the  ideas  in  the  Divine  mind, 

iv.  51,  160. 
of  the  Egyptians  not  human  but  brutes, 

why,  iv.  409. 
Ignis,  expansiones  et  condensationes  per  ignero, 

ii.  897. 
notio  communis  nihil  valet,  L  262. 
nstromm  qualis,  iiL  763. 
doctrina  Patricii,  ib.     See  Hent,  Color. 
Ignis-fatnns,  iv.  132. 


ni-natnrji,  iii.  435. 

Illnstratlon  of  discoune.    See  Rhetoric 
Image-worship,    whether    pennisaible,     iv. 
400. 
need  by  the  Roman  Chaicb,  iii.  381. 
Imagination,  its  power  over  the  aensei,  iL 
598. 
what  its  force,  il  641 ;  !▼.  292. 
its  operations  not  to  be  discredited,  be- 
cause they  sometimes  &il,  ii.  641. 
affects  weak  minds  most,  ib. 
cannot  hurt  kings,  why,  ii.  642. 
not  to  be   credited,  because   they  often 

succeed,  why,  •&. 
evidence  of,  to  be  mistrusted,  t&. 
even  the  confessions  of  witches,  ib, 
operations  by  transmission  of,  are  of  eight 
kinds,  ii.  643—645. 
by  transmission  of  the  more  airy  pnrts 
of  bodies,  as  in  odours  and  infec- 
tions, ii.  643—651. 
by  transmission  of  spiritual  species, 

as  visibles  and  sounds,  i&. 
by  emissions  causing  attraction,  ii.  64  4. 
by  emissions  of  univerBal  sympathy, 

as  the  loadstone,  ib. 
by  emissions  of  human  spirits,  A. 
by  influxes  of  the  hearenly  bodies,  ib. 
by  the  sympathies  of  species  termed 

natural  magic,  il  645. 
by  the  sympathies  of  individuals,  as 
in  nnguentom  teli,  ii.  645. 
threefold : 

of  things  past,  present,  and  future, 
ii.  654. 
the  power  of  it  is  in  three  kinds  : 
upon  the  body  of  the  imaginant, 
upon  things  inanimate, 
upon  the  spirits  of  living  creatures, 
t&. 
advantage  of  woiking  by  another,  ib. 

instanced  from  the  juggler^  art,  ii. 
665. 
three  ways  to  fortify  it,  ii.  656. 
by  authority,  ii.  656. 
by  corroboration,  ii.  657. 
by  repetition,  ib, 
whether  it  can  work  on  distant  objects, 

ib. 
experiments  proposed  to  test  the  power  of, 
iL  658—660. 
upon  beasta,  birds,  &c.,  iL  668. 
upon  plants,  ii.  669. 
upon  inanimate  things,  ib. 
its  effect  on  the  body,  iiL  369;  iv.  878. 
fortifying  of  the,  iiL  381,  383. 
influence  of  reason  over,  iiL  382. 
its  authority  over  reason  in  matten  of 

faith  and  religion,  ib. 
the  office  of  rhetoric  is  to  apply  reason  tOf 
iii.  409. 
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TmaginatJon— oontfittMrf. 

its  power  exalted  by  the  diaciples  of  fidie 

Datnral  magic,  iU.  381. 
poesy  referrible  to  it,  iii.  343, 
what  adencea  tat  confederate  with,  iii. 

289. 
lued  as  an  imtmmeQt  of  illuinination,  iii. 

382. 
bow  to  be  itrengthened,  it.  400. 
the  office  o^  what,  iv.  405,  406. 
imaginatiTe  reason,  the   subject  of  rhe- 
toric, iii  383.    See  Reaaon,  Rhetoric 
Imitamenta  ventomm,  ii  24,  26,  78, 74, 
Imitatioii,  parrot's  power  of,  ii.  424. 

motions  pass  by,  as  yawning,  laughing,  ii. 
439. 
ImmateriAte  Tirtnei,  whether  any  transmis- 
sion 0^  from  man  to  man,  ii  641. 
examples  of  this,  iL  652,  653. 
recognitions  of  children  by  parental  in- 
stinct, ii.  652. 
influence  of  a  master  mind,  t&. 
of  one  num  on  the  tone  of  a  company,  ift. 
of  yonth  in  cheering  age,  Sk 
of  simple  eaznestness,  iL  653* 
loTO,  ib, 
envy,  ih. 

fear  and  shame,  ib. 
Immortality  of  the  soul,  iii.  379. 

saflering  of  the  mind  from  the  body,  no 

argument  against,  iii.  369. 
Aristotle  concerning,  i.  484. 
Impedimenta  of  knowledge,  iii.  224—231. 
Imperia,  antilheta  de  eis,  i.  691. 
Impetus  philosophid,  GruUrU  tiUe^  iii  8. 
Impoatura  et  credulitaa,  i.  455. 
Impoetnze  and  credulity,  concuirence  between, 

iii.  287. 
Impoteney,  the  degree    from  xmpotency  to 
power  greater  than  that  from  power  to  act, 
iv.  467. 
Impiressioii,  a  branch  of  human  philosophy, 

iu.  867. 
Improyising,  Archias*  power  of,  iv.  374, 
Impndieitia,  antitheta  de,  i.  695. 
Inmutatioiui  of  the  earth  directed  towards 

the  poles,  why,  v.  455. 
Indian  fig,  its  boughs  take  root,  making  a 
kind  of  wood,  iL  531. 
tree,  whereof  the  fruit  grows  on  the  bark, 

iL531. 
ocean,  tides  of  the,  y.  452,  453, 
Indication,  the  art  of.    See  Logic 
Indicii  et  directionis  ars  desiderata,  L  622. 
Duas  habet  partes : 

1.  Experientia   literata,  sive  Vena- 

tio  Panis,  quae   tripHci    modo 
progreditur,  L  623—633. 

2.  Interpretatto  Nattiroe,  sive  Novum 

Organum,  L  623,  633. 
Indiois  non  jndicis  partes  sustinere,  iii.  572. 
Indiea  would  not  have  been  discovered  without 

the  invention  of  the  compass,  iv.  408, 
Indnetio  dialecticorum  puerilis,  L  137. 

nova  pmponitur,  t6. 

nova,  uomia  complectitur,  i.  220. 


Indnetio— omliatiec/. 

clavis  interpretationis  naturae,  L  236. 

opus  ejus,  L  256. 

quam  propomit  dialectica  vitiosa  est,  L  620^ 

621. 
vulgaris,  puerile  qniddam  est,  liL  554. 
interpretationis  formula,  iii.  555. 
Platonis  vaga  et  inutilis,  iii.  601. 
in  nsu  ejus,  dupliciter  [feccarunt  hominei^ 

iiL  607,  608. 
fonria  ejus  qualis  invenienda,  iiL  618. 
Indnetion,  Bacon^s   method   essentially  in- 
ductive, i.  22. 
his  induction,  how  differing  from  oidinary 

induction,  L  22,  35. 
object  of  the  new  method,  i.  60. 
a  nno  /brm  of,  BaooiCe  main  idea,  L  106. 

382. 
he  confidence  m  t/,  i.  83, 
nature  of,  iv.  24,  25. 

the  new,  of  universal  application,  iv.  112. 
its  place  in  the  interpretation  of  nature, 

iv.  127, 145. 
the  present  form  vicious  and  useless^  iv 

410. 
8  branch  of  judgment,  iv.  428. 
Indoctiye  topies,  concerning  the  heavens,  v. 

513. 
Indoration  of  bodies,  iL  374—377* 
three  means  of,  viz. 
cold,  iL  375. 
heat,  ii.  376. 
assimilation,  377. 
Indnftry,  sweetness  of  its  rewards,  iv.  469. 
«  Ineptns,"  Greeks  had  no  word  to  express, 

iv.  442. 
Infkntry  the  nerve  of  an  army,  v.  82. 
Infttsioni,  ii.  344—346. 

in  liquors,  experiments  touching,  ih. 

volatile  spirits    best    extracted  by 

repeated  short  infusions,  iL  344. 
of  violets,  ib. 
of  burrnge,  iL  345, 
of  rhubarb,  ib, 
of  purging  medicines,  ib, 
length  of  infusion  must  depend  upon 
the  quality  to  be  extracted,  tfr. 
in  ur,  or  odours,  ii.  346. 
Ing^enU  humani  vires,  L  581. 
Ingratitude,  antitheses  for  and  against,  iv.  478. 

of  men,  v.  49. 
Ingratitude,  antitheta  de  ed,  i.  694. 
Initiative  metiiod  of  diitcourse,  iv.  449. 
Injnatice,  three  fountains  of,  v.  88. 
InjustitisB  fons  triplex,  i.  803. 
InnoYatio,  antitheta  de  e4,  i.  703^ 
Innovation,  antitheses  for  and  against,  iv. 

489. 
Inqnirendi   vise,  viz.,   via   utrCim,  et   via 

quateniis,  iiL  679. 
Inquiry  or  invention,  the  art  of,  iv.  407 — 427. 

See  Logia 
Inqniiitio,  continuatio,  variatio,  et  coutractio 
ejus,  iiL  555. 
legitima  de  motu,  iii.  625 — 631* 
Insanity,  astrological^  iv.  355. 
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Innxatio  tems,  ii.  304. 
lOMOta,  ii.  557—561. 

an   crefttttTM  bred  of  putrifitction,    ii. 

557. 
nature  of  TiTification,  ii.  557. 
inttanoM  of  apontaneoiif  genention,  iL 

557--559. 
strncton  and  ihort  life  o(  ii.  559,  560. 
inttincU  and*aeDaot  of,  ii.  560. 
Zniltlo  arbonun  aylTestrian,  i.  360. 

in  floribiu,  L  624.    See  GraiUng. 
lOftaaO^,  MMiiii^  of  the  Urm^  i.  43. 
Inatancei,  example  of  tablet  of,  ir.  127—145. 
agieeing,  iv.  127 — 129. 
o?  abeence  in  proziinitj,  iv.  129 — 

137. 
of  degrees  or  comparieoo,  ir.  1 37 — 
145. 
Prerogative  Instancea,  L  4.^ 

1.  aolitary,  i.  44  ;  iT.  155,  156. 

2.  migratory,  i.  44  ;  iv.  156—158. 
8.  striking  or  sbining,  iy.  158, 159. 

4.  clandestine,  or  of  the  twilight, 

iv.  159—161. 

5.  constitutive,  IT.  161 — 164. 

6.  conformable,  or  of  analogy,  iv. 

164—168. 

7.  singular  or  irregular,  iv.  168. 

8.  deviating,  iv.  168,  169. 

'9.  bordering  or  participles,  iv.  169, 
170. 

10.  of  power,  or  of  the  lasces,  iv. 

170. 

11.  of  companionship  and  enmity, 

iv.  173—175. 

12.  of  ultimity  or  limit,  iv.  175. 

13.  of  alliance  or  union,  iv.  .175^ 

180. 

14.  of  the  fingerpost,  iv.  180—190. 

15.  of  divorce,  iv.  190,  191. 

16.  of  the  door  or  gate,  iv.  192 — 

194. 

17.  summoning  or  evoking,  iv.  194 

—201. 

18.  of  the  road,  iv.  201. 

19.  supplementary  or    substitutive, 

iv.  202—204. 

20.  dissecting  or  awakening,  iv.  204 

—206. 

21.  of  the  rod  or  rule,  iv.  206—210. 

22.  of  the  course,  or  of  the  water, 

iv.  210— 213. 
28.  of  quantity,  iv.  218,  214. 

24.  of   strife  or  predominance,  iv. 

214—232. 

25.  intimating,  iv.  232. 

26.  polychrest,  or  of  general  use,  iv. 

233. 
use  of  these  instances,  iv.  246. 
collection  to  be  made  of  them,  iv.  247. 
how  meani  to  l>e  need,  i.  3/9. 
Inttantis,   tabulae    instantiarum    de    forma 
calidi,  i.  236. 
convenientes,  i.  286 — 238. 
in  proximo,  i.  238 — 247. 
gtaduum,  i  248—256. 


Tii««miitt« — eoHihuied. 

prmrogativsB,  i.  268—363. 

1.  soli  tanas,  I  268. 

2.  migrants,  i.  269L 
8.  ostensivae,  i.  271. 

4.  clandestinae,  L  272. 

5.  oonatitutivas,  L  274. 

6.  coofbrmes,  L  277. 

7.  monodicas,  L  281. 

8.  deviantes,  i  282. 

9.  limitanoe,  L  283. 

10.  potestatis,  i5. 

11.  comitatns,  L  287. 

12.  subjunctivae,  i.  288. 

13.  foederis,  i.  289. 

14.  emcis,L  294. 

15.  divortii,  i.  304. 

instautise  Lampadis  quinque,  nempe. 

16.  januae,  i.  307. 

17.  dtantea,  i  309. 

18.  viae^i.  315. 

19.  supplementi,  L  317. 

20.  persecantes,i.  319. 
instantise  practicae  septem,  nemp^ 

21.  viigs,  L  321. 
22.'  curriculi,  t  325. 

23.  qnanti,  i  329. 

24.  luctae,  i.  330. 

25.  innuentes,  i.  349. 

26.  polychrestae,  A. 

27.  magicas,  L  362. 
ad  quod  utiles,  i.  364. 
collectio  eanim  bcienda,  A. 

lastauratio  VAgna,  frogmemUof^  haw  or- 
ranged  in  this  editiomf  L  ziL 
twelve  oopiee  qf  {or  rather  of  N^ovmm 

Oryamum),  written  by  Baeon,  i.  1 ). 
<inrtMgetne$U  of  the  parte  as  ast^ned  bjf 

Baeom,  i.  71—77. 
grettier  portion  of  plan  wifulfiUed  i.  72. 
earliest  intimation  of  the  pUm^  iii.  543. 
proemium,  i.  123  ;  iv.  7,  8. 
dedication,  iv.  11,  12. 
preface,  iv.  13—21. 
plan  of  the  work,  iv.  22 — 33. 
epiatola  dedicaturia,  i.  123. 
prae&tio,l  125— 13.^ 
distributio  opens,  i.  134 — 145. 
partis  secunds  deliueatio  et  argnmentnin, 

iil  547— ^557. 
int'rpretatioui  nature  attribunntur  libri 

tree,  iii.  547. 
pars  destruens  tribus  redaigutionibus  ab- 
solvitur,  iii.  548. 
philosophiamm,      demonstntionum, 
rationis  hnmanae  nativae,  ib. 
Initinot  and  reason,  iv.  179. 
IntUtntes,  legal,  v.  105. 
Ixitallaot,  pleasures  oL  exceed  all  othen,  iil 
317. 
defects   in,  remedied  by  the    study  of 

mathematics,  iii.  360. 
doctrine  conoeminpr.  iv.  405. 
InteUetftnalUtM,  i.  460. 
Intelleotualitfts,  their  error,  iit.  292. 
lieraclitns'  censure  of  them,  i6. 
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IxLteUeotos  linmani  capncitns,  i.  434,  435. 
limitei  ejus  trei,  i.  435. 
nimia  ndoratio,  i.  460.     Vide  Scientia. 
Inteneratio  membxorum  per  calorem  propor- 
tionatnm  et  ■piritum  detentum,  ii.  304. 
craasionun  a  spiritu  detento,  ii.  217. 
Inteneration  of  the    harder  paru  by  the 
spirits,  y.  326. 
of  the  membert  by  a  proportionate  heat 
and  detention  of  the  spirit,  ▼«  400. 
Interior  of  the  earth,  t.  525. 
whether  etema),  t5. 
heat  0^  ii.  634. 
Interitns  remm  nnllns  est,  ii.  212. 
IntezpieB,  opus  ejus,  i.  397. 
Interpretatio  Vatnro,  i.  135, 154,  161,223. 
qnomodd  ferenda,  i.  235. 
ministrationet  tres  ejus,  t&. 
procemiam  de  I.  nature,  iii.  518^520. 
quae  ad  intellectum  perficiendum  fitciont 
dividuntnr  in  tres  minis  trationeS| 
iii.  552. 

1.  ad  sensnm,  quae  tria  dooet,  t& 

a.  quomodo  bona  notio  const! - 

tuatur. 
5.  quomodo    ea    quas    senium 

effiigiunt  in  ordinem  sensus 

redigantur. 
e.  de  historic  naturali,  et  modo 

ezperiroentandi. 

2.  ad  memoriam,  quae  tribus  doctrinis 

absolvitnr,  iii.  552,  563. 
a.  de  locis  inveniendi. 
h.  de  methodo  contabulandi. 
0.»  de  modo  instaurandi  inquisi- 

tionem. 

3.  ad  rationem,  iii.  553 — 557. 

quod  ad  partem  contemplativam. 
quod  ad  partem  actiyaro. 
interpretationis  formula  inductio,  iii.  555. 
de  interpretatione  naturae  sententia,  iii. 
785—788. 
de  conditione  hominis,  iii.  785. 
de  impedimentis  interpretationis,  t6. 
de  moribus  interpretis,  iii.  786. 
de  officio  ejus,  iii  787. 
de  provisu  rerum,  ib, 
consilin,  iii.  788.    See  Natural  History. 
Interpretatio  8eriptiir».  duplex,  methodica 
aut  soluta,  i.  835. 
philosophiam    in   theologiA    petere,  est 
mortnos  inter  vivos  quaerere,  tft. 
Interprotation,  fidlacies  of,  iv.  430. 

of  nature,  or  New  Organon,  iii  215 — 
252;  ir.  42,  115,412. 
plan  of  Baoon^a  mUnded  work  on^  ii. 

684. 
rules  for,  ir.  127. 
of  Scripture,  t.  116—118. 
Interpreter,  his  work,  iv.  255. 
Interrogatio  prudens  dimidiom  icientiae,  i. 

635. 
Interrogatoriet  to  be  administered  to  nature, 

iv.  263. 
Interstellar  spaces,  what  contained  in,  v. 
533,  534. 


Interstellar  spaees— eoa/Mtr^. 

collective  vacuum  in,  v.  516.     Vide  Celes- 
tial Bodies,  Ccelestium  Historia. 
Interstellare  spatinxa,  quid  continet,  iii.  757. 
Introeeption,  dilatation  of  bodies  by,  v.  35.5 

—357. 
Introeeptlonem,  dilatationes  eorponmt  per, 

ii.  260. 
Inventa    hominnm  admodikm  imperfecta^  iii 

591. 
Inventio  de  scripto  et  non  memoritir  semper 
procedit,  ii.  260. 
a  naturae  luce,  non  a  vetnatatis  tenebris 

petenda,  iii  574. 
methodus  inventionis  hactenus  praescriptus 
nuUus,  iii.  608,  609. 
Invention  or  inquiry,  the  art  o^  iv.  407-t- 
427.    See  Logic, 
always   proceeds    by  writing,    not   by 

memoiy,  v.  855. 
proceeds  by  similitude,  iii  21 8. 
and  memory  should  both  be  exercised,  iii. 

326. 
of  speech  and  aigument,  iii.  384,  389. 
of  works,  causes  prejudicial  to,  iii  503. 
of  arts,  a  branch  of  logic,  iv.  407. 
shown  to  be  deficient,  iii  384  ;  iv.  408 

—413. 
often  to  be  referred  to  chance,  iii  385. 
Inventiottes  quae  spem  inventionum  novarum 
faciunt,  i.  207—209. 
tormenta  ignea,  I  207. 
filum  bombycinum,  ib, 
acus  nautica,  I  208. 
imprimendi  artificium,  £6. 
tres  quae  totam  rerum  faciem  mutaverunt> 
1222;  iii  611. 
Inventions,  the  order  of  them,  iii.  332. 
why  present  knowledge  barren  of,  ib, 
discovery  of  new,  the  object  of  Bacon*s 

philosophy,  iii.  235. 
small,  make  great  inventors,  iii.  497. 
of  nature,  not  many  nor  deep,  ib, 
three,  which  have  changed  the  whole  face 
of  the  globe,  iv.  114. 
Inventores  novarum  artium  apud  antiquos 

consecrati,  I  221,  470  ;  iii  518,  611. 
Inventors,  before  the  flood,  iii  297. 

ranked  among  the  gods  by  the  ancients, 
iii  301,  385.     See  Apotheosis,  Heroic 
Honours, 
boiefits   bestowed    by,  permanent   and 
nnivenal,  iii.  302. 
Inventory  mentioned  in  Valerius  Termbuie^  u 
103. 
whether  the  eame  wiih  that  mentioned  m 
ihe  Advaneement  of  Learning^  iii  209 
—211. 
of  man's  wealth,  iii.  233  ;  iv.  368. 
method  of  making,  iii.  234. 
Invidis,  antitheta  de,  I  695. 

carpit  spiritus,  il  172. 
Ira  compressa  succos  corporis  carpit,  il  171. 
Irenens,  or  the  degrees  of  unity  in  the  king- 
dom of  Ood,  V.  116,123. 
Iris^  ex  meteoris  humillima,  ii.  43. 
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Iris— eoneiKMdL 

aolvitor  is  rentot,  ii.  48w 
artificiota,  i  627. 
Xriih  long-lired,  ▼.  285. 

•nomt  with  nit  butter,  t.  285« 
z«b  their  linen  with  saffron,  ib, 
•  in  illneM  wrapped  in  blankets,  t.  287. 
harp,  iL  399,  420,  422,  433. 
Xrcui,  a  kind  ^  in  Cypnxs,  said  to  grow  in 
sise,  if  boriedi  ii.  598. 
combination  o^  with  stone^  whether  pos- 
•ibl^  iu.  799. 


Iron — conHmud, 

fusion  of,  with  brass,  whether   poasib^e, 
iii.  800,  801. 
Irreiolution,  Cicero   an  example   to    Atta 

from,  iii.  272. 
Italians,  mispicioiu  nature  of,  ▼.  61. 
Ivy  growing  on  a  stag's  horn,  ii.  513. 

whj  consecrated  to  Bacchus,  iv.  335. 
Izion,  fiible  of,  a  warning  to  the  imaginayTc;, 
iii.  272. 
meaning  of  the  fiible,  ir.  367. 
Ixionis  &bu]a,  i  440. 


J. 


jMObu  Plimiu  hmdatos,  i  431-^83, 485, 
498, 727,  728. 
compsrattts  ad  Heimetem  Trismegistum, 

1432. 
ad  Pollucem,  L  443,  745. 
Jail  ftrer,  ii.  64S. 

Jamea  L,  fitvours  shown  to  Bacon  by,  i.  7,  8  ; 
ir.  28a 
JiUed  hjf  dkmaeier  and    training  for  a 
patrom  qf  the  new  piilotopfy,  u  416, 
417. 
His  book  on  the  Duties  of  a  King,  ▼. 
16. 
Jum,   St.,  aegvaiiited   mA  cutroHomp^  L 

468. 
Jaana  of  imagination,  it.  406. 
Jcjimioriiim  usus  Christianus,  i.  585. 
Jeitiiig,  Lacedaemonian,  iii.  230. 

antitheses  for  and  against,  iv.  487. 
JenitsB  Uteris  ineubuerunt,  i.  469. 
Jesnitarum  collegia,  L  445. 
sehobe,L709--711. 
Jesuits,  the,  education  revived  by,  iii.  277. 
service   rendered    to    learning   by,   iii. 

800. 
Oeirtchooli,  Oe  bett  modeU^  iii.  416. 
their  skill  in  education,  iv.  494,  496. 
Jew*s-ear,  a  fungus  called,  ii.  513,  555;  v. 

357. 
Jeiebel  painted  her  fiice,  iv.  394. 
Joftbin  the  Jew,  his  description  of  the  customs 

of  Atlantis,  iii.  151—154. 
Job,  iz.  6.  alluded  io^  iii.  741. 

book  teems  with  natoral  philosophy,  iii. 
298. 
Job!  libnmi  gravidum  naturalis  philosophise 

mysteriis,  i.  467. 
Joel,  antitheta  de  eis,  i.  702. 
Johannes,  Dux  Sazoniae,  ejus  morituri  se- 

renius,  i.  582. 
Johannes  FratMisis,  linet  hy,  quoted,  ii.  33. 
Johannes  de  Temporibus,  quA  diaeti  ad  tre- 
centessimum  annum  vixit,  ii.  177. 
his  maxim,  "Oil  without,  honey  within," 
V.  285.  ^ 

Jonson,   Ben,     his    desor^atum  of  BaeoiCe 

maimer  of  speaking,  i.  13. 
Jonmals,  a  part  of  history,  iii.  388  ;  iv.  809. 
antiquity  of,  iii.  339. 


JoriaaHl,  canse  of  his  death,  ii.  648. 
Joy,  sudden  death  caused  by,  ii  312. 
Jndah   and  Issaehar,  the  blessing   of.  v. 

82. 
Jndge,  effect  of  prejudice  on,  v.  47. 
respect  of  persons  fay,  v.  50. 
condemnation  of  the  innocent,  v.  51. 
Judgment,  arte  of;  iii.  392 — 397  ;  iv.  428— 
434. 
perversion  of,  by  false  appeeaneee  im- 
posed by  the  nature  and  cuatoins  of 
individuals,  iii  396. 
perversion  o^  by  fidse  appearances  im- 
posed by  words,  ib,    See  Logic. 
Judgments  at  law,  necessity  of  aocnrsie  re- 
ports of,  v.  103. 
on  points  that  have  nat  yet  arisen,  v. 

107. 
danger    of  inconsistency   o^    v.    108, 
109. 
Joggling,  discussion  coneemiDg,  iL  655. 
forcing  a  card,  ib. 
with  a  garter,  ii.  656. 
with  the  beard  of  an  oat,  iL  496. 
proposed  history  o^  iv.  270. 
Jnioes  of  fruits,  either  watery  or  oily,  ii. 
536. 
of  plants :  -^ 

milky  juioH,  ii.  538. 
few  of  a  red  colour,  iL  539. 
of  the  body ;  — 

how  preserved  from  depredation,  iv. 
392;  V.  290— 293,  830. 
Jnliana  obtenebratio,  ilL  753. 
Jnliani  edictum  versus  Christianos,  L  468. 
Julius  0»8ar.     Fide  Ccesar. 
Jupiter,  his  satellites,  v.  522, 523,  536. 

chain  of  natural  causes  £utened  to  his 

throne,  iv.  322,  342. 
summum  naturalis  catena  anmilum  pedi 

solii  Jo  vis  affixum,  L  437. 
a  Luciano  derisus,  quia  hodie  sterilis,  L 

459. 
dux  SDcietatis  agendique,  L  463. 
satellites  Jovis,  iiL  761,  780. 
Juiis-oonsnlti  de  legibus  scribentea,  i.  80a 
Jnrisdiotion  of  courts,  disputes   about,  v. 

109. 
Jurists,  Romany  tie  two  schools  of,  L  826. 
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JuB  privatum,  firniamentum  ejus,  i.  803. 

sab  tnteU  public!  juris  latet,  i.  &04. 
publicum :  — 

juria  privali  tutela,  i.  804, 

fioes  ejus,  805. 
Jnstiee  commutative  and  disiributirei   and 

arithmetical  and  geometrical  proportion, 

coincidence  between,  iiL  348. 
antitheses  for  and  against,  ir.  480. 
a  treatise  of  nnirersal  justice^  t.  88. 


JoBtixiiaxi,  his  digest  of  laws  made  in  an  un- 
learned age,  y.  101. 
Jutitia  universali,  tractatus  de,  I  803. 

antitheta  de,  i.  696. 
Jave&tntiB  et  Seneetutis  discrimina,  ii.  210 
—212. 
juTentus  corporis,  ii.  210,  211. 

mentisyii.  211,  212. 
instaunitio  ejus,  iL  305. . 
antitheta  de  eA,  i.  689. 


Kalendariiim  dubitationnm,  sire  problematum 
in  natur&,  desideratum,  i.  562. 
Placitorum  philosophise,  i.  564. 
Xalendar  of  man*s  wealth,  iii.  233. 

method  of  making,  iii.  234.   See  Calendar. 
Kail,  ashes  of,  used  in  making  Venice  glass, 

ii.  588. 
Kapler,  his  mtroduetion  to  De  Sldl&  Rfartis, 
I  196. 
Jde  meiiod  mtkOfid,  L  375. 
Baeon  ignorant  qf  kit    discoverieSf   iii. 
511,723—726. 
KenuM,  beads  made  of,  it  662. 
Kernels  of  Tines  laid  round  the  root  render 

the  vine  more  fruitful,  ii.  354. 
Key  held  between  two  men's  fingers,  divina- 
tion by,  ii.  660. 
Kingdom  of  God,  t.  78. 
Kings,  learning  in,  almost  a  miracle,  iii.  263. 
duty  of,  iii.  429. 
what   they  have  done  for  learning,   iii. 

322;  iy.  286. 
what  it  is  in  their  power  to  do,  iv.  290. 
origin  of  their  loye  of  frivolities,  v.  12. 
duties  of.  King  James's  book  on,  v.  16. 
may  be  praised  to  their  faces,  how  far,  t&. 
usually  desire  contradictories,  y.  22. 
Kittens,  their  blood  used  to  cure  eiysipelas^ 

V.  307. 
Knowledge,  all  to  be  limited  by  religion,  and 
referred  to  use  and  action,  iii.  218. 
the  prejudice  infinite  from  commingling 

divine  with  human,  iii.  219. 
limits  and  end  of,  iiL  217 — 224. 
thint  of,  iii.  219,  220. 
s  plant  of  God's  own  planting,  iii.  220. 
impediments  of,  iii.  224—231. 
end  and  scope  o^  mistaken,  iiL  231. 
true  ends  o^  iiL  222. 
the  kingdom  of,  man  must  enter  as  a 

little  child,  iii.  224. 
like  water,  inll  not  rise  above  the  level 

of  the  spring,  iiL  227. 
which  now  is,  is  but  a  shrub,  t&. 
hitherto,  the  length  of  one  man*s  life 

hath  been  the  greatest  measure  o^  ib, 
its  state  ever  a  democrade,  ib, 
that  tendeth  but  to  satisfaction,  is  cour- 
tezan-like, iiL  222,  232. 
the   very  stylos  lof  delivery  of,  are  so 
many  characters  of  imposture,  iiL  247* 


Knowledge— AM/maai: 

two  ends  of  the  tradition  of,  iiL  248. 
no  composition  of  society  which  has  not 

some  contrariety  towards  true  know- 

ledse,  iiL  252. 
Plato^   opinion  that  all  knowledge   is 

remembrance,  iiL  262. 
kind  0^  which  occasioned  the  fall  of  man, 

iiL  265,  296. 
amount  of,  not  limited  by  the  capacity  of 

the  mind,  iiL  265. 
true  limits  of  human,  iiL  266. 
produced  by  the  contemplation  of  God^s 

works,  iii.  267. 
superficial,  most  popular,  iiL  291. 
hindered  by  premature  reduction  to  arts 

and  methods,  iiL  292. 
error  of  mistaking  the  true  end  of,  iii. 

294. 
true  value  and  dignity  of,  iiL  295. 
light  and  knowle4ge  relation  between,  iii. 

296. 
revival  o^  at  the  Reformation,  iiL  300. 
effect  of,  on  men^s  memories,  iiL  314. 
fortune  advanced  by,  iiL  317. 
pleasures  of,  surpass  all  others,  ib, 
immortality  of,  iii.  318. 
division  of,  iiL  846. 
stages  0^  iii.  356. 
of  ourselves,  iiL  366,  461. 
of  others,  iiL  456. 

respecting  the  body  and  mind,  iii.  367. 
concermng  the  body,  iiL  370 — 379. 
concerning  the  mind  and  soul,  iiL  367, 

879—417. 
method  material  to  the  use  and  progres- 
sion of,  iiL  403. 
longitude  and  latitude  of,  ill  408. 
critical,  iiL  413. 
pedantical,  iiL  415. 
times  and  seasons  of,  ib, 
courses  of,  ib, 
relating  to  the  character  and  disposition, 

iii.  434. 
and  fiuth,  iiL  478. 
that  cannot  be  worked  upon  by  reason, 

dangerous,  iiL  485. 
present  mode  of  ddivering,  checks  further 

progress,  iii.  498. 
the  aims  0^  iv.  119. 
present  ill  condition  of,  a&. 
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Knowledge— coit/t«i(«d. 

true  knowledge  i»  knowledge  bj  Cftoaea, 

IT.  119. 
ill  relation  to  hnmen  power,  iv.  1 19 — 121. 
end  power  meet  in  one,  ir.  47. 
entitneMe  for  and  againf  t,  ir.  482. 
of  man  te  ae  the  waters,  it.  836. 
diTided  mto  inepind  divinity  and  philo- 
■ophy,t6. 


Knowledg«--eoe^aieii. 

the  one  fnm  incpiration,  the  other  from 

the  MUMS,  IT.  336. 
diTisions  o^  iT.  373,  497. 
art  of  retaining,  iT.  435 — 437. 
may  be  gained  in  six  ways,  t.  60.     See 
Moral  Knowledge,  CiTil  Knowledge, 
History,  Learning,  Philoeophy,  Sdentia. 
Knowledge,  the  pyramid  of«  it.  861,  362. 


L. 


Lahyfinth  of  the  nniTerM,  St.  18. 
Lahyrinthi  instar,  est  universi  stnictiuii,  i. 

129. 
Laoed«n<niia&  jetting,  iii.  230. 
Laetieinionun  historia  conacribenda,  L  409. 
Tiadannm  collected   from  goats'  beards,   ii. 

533. 
Laif ,  habete  Laidem,  dummodd  a  Laide  non 

habeamini,  iii.  562. 
Lamb,  plant  in  the  likeneM  of,  ii.  531. 
Lamero,  Hemandei,  hia  evidence  on  tidet,  iii. 

45, 
Lamp,  handine  on  the,  it.  450. 
Laagnagoa,  uieir  Tariooa  properties  to   be 
atudied,  iT.  441. 
to  be  improTed  by  interchange  of  words. 

It.  442. 
deriTed  from  the  Goths,  i.  656  ;  it.  443. 
Lapides  longo  tempore  oonerescant,  i.  357. 
aqase  condensatio  super,  ii.  292,  293. 
conglomerati,  il.  295. 
Ll^ia,  super  aquam  hteraliter  jactui,  iiu  700. 
Lydins,    ez  lapidibos   graviaaimna,    iii. 

694. 
de  naturiL  lapidmn,  iiu  695. 
aetitea,  iii.  665. 
Lapeva  hominia,  i  434,  465.     See  Fall  of 
Man. 
ez  parte  reparari  possit,  L  364. 
Laisitade  of  particular  paru,  why,  ii.  574. 

remedies  for,  ib, 
Latens  proceeina,   in   corporibna  concretis 
qnomodd    iuTeniendua,  L   231,    232, 
235. 
aeries  et  ordo  mntationia,  iii.  555. 
schematisma  in  coiporibus,  i.  233 — 235. 
Latent  proceei  discoTered  by  considering  com- 
pound bodies.  It.  122,  123. 
mode  of  inTcatigating  it,  iv.  124. 
configuration  in  bodies,  how  to  be  inTeati- 

gated,  iT.  124—126. 
inTestlgation   of,  the    subject-matter  of 
physics,  IT.  126. 
Latin  language  compared  with  GrMk,  iv,  442, 

443. 
Latitndo  Tentoram,  ii.  51. 
LandatUm  of  self,  t.  67. 
Laughter,  excited  by  imitation,  ii.  439,  670 ; 
by  tickling  587. 


Lani,  antitheta  de  eA,  i.  692. 
Lawi,  public  part  of  goTemment,  de6cient, 
ul  475. 
KTerenoe  fnr,  not  undennined  by  learn- 
ing, iii.  273. 
perfection  of,  constata  of  fiTe  -things,  iiL 

476  ;  T.  89. 
the  consideration  of,  belongs  to  atatet- 

men,  t.  88. 
the  end  and  object  of,  t.  89. 
Tirtues  and  dignities  of,  ib, 
nneertainty  of  law  of  two  kinda,  ▼.  90. 

1.  When   no   law   ia   prMcribed, 

three   remedies  for   caaes 
omitted,  t6. 
a.  Reference  to  similar  caaes, 
and  eztenaion  of  the  lav, 
T.  90--92 
5.  Employment  of  examples  not 
yet  grown  into  law»  t.  92 
—94. 
&  Courts  prsetorian  and  cenao- 

rian,  t.  94 — 97. 
RetrospectiTO  aspect  of  laws,  t. 
97,  98. 

2.  Where  the  existing  law  is  ob- 

scure, T.  98. 
Obscurity    arises     from    four 

a.  ExoessiTo   accumulation   of 
laws,  T.  98—101. 
remedied  by  new  digests,  t. 
100,  101. 
5.   Confused    drawing    up    of 

Uws,T.  101— 103. 
e.   Negligent  methods  of   in- 
terpretation, T.  1 03^1 08. 
reporU  of  judgments,  t.  103, 

104. 
authentic  writers,  t.  104. 
auxiliary  hooka,  t.   105— 

107. 
answers   and    opinions,    t. 

107, 108. 
prelections,  t.  108. 
d.  Inconsistency  of  judgments, 
T.  108,  109. 
antitheMs  concerning  the  rulee  of  iute^ 
preting,  It.  491.     Fide  Leges. 
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Law  of  God,  ill.  489. 

diviuon  of,  «6. 
Law-booki,  r.  104—107. 
LawniAken,  wiadom  touching  the  administra- 

tion  of  lawa,  necesaarj  to,  iii.  475. 
LttW7«n,  bad  lawmakers,  iii.  475. 

why  bad  promoten  of  their  own  fortunes, 

iii.  469. 
Talue  of  their  writings  on  law,  ▼.  80. 
Lead  increases  with  age,  ii.  599. 

fixes  quicksilver,  ii.  619. 
Leaping  with  weights,  t.  847. 
learned  man,  why  some  have  been  heretics, 
iiL  267. 
the  best  statesmen,  iii.  270. 
alone  love  business  for  itself,  iii.  272. 
cause  of  idleness  in,  A, 
poverty  o£^  iiL  275. 
errors  and  imperfections  of,  tft. 
employments  of,  iii.  276. 
manners  of,  iiL  277. 
patriotism  of,  iii.  278. 
fiiil  in  application  to  particular  persona, 

iiL  279. 
often  misjudged  by  reason  of  errors  in 

small  matters,  iiL  280. 
flattery  by,    the   greatest   discredit    to 

learning,  iiL  281. 
obsequiousness  of,  ib, 
Leamad  timet  inclined  to  atheism,  iii.  264, 

267. 
T«eaniiiig  in  a  king  almost  a  miracle,  iii.  263. 
discredits  to,  from  ignorance,  iii.  264. 
objections  to,  by  divines,  and  answers  to 

them,  iiL  264—268. 
objections  by  politicians,  and  answers  to 

them,  iii.  268 — 274. 
compatible  with  military  excellence,  iii. 

269. 
not  prejudicial  to  policy  and  government, 

iiL  270. 
discredit  to,  from  the  errors  of  learned 
men,  iiL  274. 
from  tbe    employment    of   learned 
men,  iiL  276. 
teaches  men  their  accountability  to  God 

and  kings,  iiL  279. 
teaches  the  force  of  circumstances,  iii. 

271. 
distempers  of,  iiL  282. 
delicate,  iii.  283. 
contentious,  iii.  285. 
fiintastical,  iii.  282,  287. 
peccant  humours  of,  iiL  290 — 295. 
commendation  oi^  iii.  295. 
scriptural  exhortations  to,  iiL  301, 
promotes  order,  iii.  302. 
relics    o^    preserved    by  the  Chzistian 

church,  iii.  300. 
advances  civil  merit,  iiL  302. 
its  influence  on  government,  t6. 
oil  men's  manners^  iii.  31 4« 
promotes  moral  and  private  virtues,  iii. 

314,  315. 
mitigates  the  fear  of  death  or  adverse  for- 
tune, iiL  314. 
VOL.  V.  B 


Learning— ooh/mimI. 
is  power,  iiL  316. 
advances  fortune,  iiL  317. 
its    influence    on    military    virtue    and 

prowess,  iiL  307,  314. 
immortality  of,  iiL  318. 
plans  of,  iiL  322.     . 
places  of,  iiL  328. 
division  of;  iiL  329. 
controversy  prejudicial  to,  iii.  403. 
the  advancement  o^  iv.  284. 
needs  royal  patronage,  ib. 
the  acts  thereof  in  general  three.  Reward, 

Direction,  Assistance,  •6. 
in  special  about  three  objects,  Places, 

Books,  and  Persons,  •& 
in  pUuses,  four  circumstances.  Buildings, 
Revenues,  Privileges,  Laws  of  Disci- 
pline, iv.  285. 
in  books,  two,  Libraries,  Good  Editions, 

ib. 
in  persons,  two.  Readers  of  Sciences  Ex- 
tant, Inquirers  into  parts  Non-extant, 
t&. 
defects  in  these  acts  of  advancement,  six, 
iv.  285—290. 
want  of  foundations  for  arts  at  large, 

iv.  285,  286. 
mesnness  of  professional  salaries,  iv. 

286. 
want  of  allowance  for  experiments, 

iv.  287. 
bad  arrangement  of  academic  studies, 

iv.  288. 
want    of    communication    between 

universities,  iv.  289. 
want  of  inquiry  into  the  deficiencies 
of  the  aru,  iv.  290. 
practical  wisdom  and  learning,  whether 

found  together,  ▼.  35. 
resembles  a  hawk  rather  than  a  lark,  v. 

59. 
triple  division  into  History,  poeey,  and 
Philosophy,    according    to    the  three 
fiiculties  of  memory,  loiagination,  and 
reason,  ▼.  503. 
three  periods  of,  iv.  77,  312 ;  v.  110. 
history  of,  wanting,  iv.  300. 
antitheses  for  and  against,  iv.  483.    Sm 
Knowledge,  Scientia. 
Leavet,   comparative  sice  of,   in  plants,  ii. 
531. 
curled,  from  what  cause,  iL  541. 
Leotwen  in  univervities  should  be  able  men, 
iii.  324. 
their  saUiry  should  be  liberal,  ib. 
in  science,  want  of  endowment  for,  iv. 

286. 
guardians  of  the  stores  and  baggage  of 
learning,  iv.  287. 
Legal  >4m>m,  L  824. 
Legei,  origo  et  finis  earum,  i.  805. 
leges  legnm,  ib, 
legum  bonarum  indicia,  ib. 
de  certitndine  legum,  i.  805 — 827. 
legb  bonse  quinque  notae,  L  805. 
B 
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LegM — etmimusd, 

optima  lex,  qiUB 

trio  jndidiy  L  805. 
inooiitiido  Ic^pim  duplex,  i  806. 
do  canlms  ominia,  remedimn  triplex,  t6. 
1.  Per  proceMiim  ad  nmilia,  L  806, 


nUnqiul  arbi- 


axcepiio  Ugam  pgmtiiim,    i. 

806. 
do  statntis,  qan  yu  oommiine 

abrogant,  i.  807. 
do  itatatit,  que  teoporis  leges 

fuenmt,  «&. 
do  etattttit  brenorii  stylii  t&. 
do    exteosiono   ttatoti   expla- 

natorii,  tfi. 
•oliBiiiitat  yerbomm  non  redpit 

oxteasionem  ad  similia,  •&. 
do  catibus  pootuatie,  ib, 
S.  Per  Qsum  oxemplonun,  i  808 — 
810. 
•xempla    a   bonii    temporibuB 

potenda,  i.  808. 
TCcentioia    pro    tatioribus    ha- 
benda,  led  mmorif  anctori- 
tatii,i& 
Totuetiora  cant^  lecipienda,  ib. 
cavenda  in  exemplie  recipiendiey 
i  809,  810. 
3.  Per  jurifdictiones  quae  statuunt 
ex  arbitrio  boni  viii,  i.  810 — 
813. 
do  retroepectione  legum,  i.  818,  814. 
leges  declaratoriae,  ib. 
obiciuitas  legum  a  quatnor  rebiu  oritur, 
1814. 

1.  Ab  accnmulatione  legum  nimi4, 

i.  815,816. 
anti-nomie  retractauda,  L  815. 
obsoleta  leges,  L  816. 
do  novis  digettis  legum,  i.  817, 

8ia 

2.  A  descriptione  legum  obscuriL  i. 

819,  820. 
do  loquacitate  legum,  i.  819. 
pneambuk  legum,  i.  820. 
8.  A  modis    enudeandi   juris   ne- 
glectis,  i.  820—825. 
a.  Per    perscriptiones    judici- 

orum,  i.  821. 
b»  Per  scriptores  authenticos,  i. 

821, 822. 
0.  Per  libros  anxiliaies,  i.  822 
^-824. 
antiquitates  legum,  i.  823. 
d.  Per  responsa  et  ooiisulta,  I 

824,  825. 
6,  Perpnelectiones,!.  825,826. 
do  vadllatione  judicitfrum,  i  826,  827. 
legum  scientia  ad  viros  ciyiles  proprie 

spectat,  L  80& 
See  Law, 
Leibnits,  hit  remark  (hat  the  rfttorert  ofphilo- 
eophy  all  held  thai  the  propertiet  of  bodies 
are  to  be  explained  by  magnUude^  ^ffure, 
and  tnoUoHy  i.  46. 


Leibniti— 0DatiiM0(2. 

dtetmctuM  betwetn  perce^^uM  and  Oj 

etption,  i.  54. 
gmOee  Bacon's  saytng  about  UUh  . 

ledger  i.  436. 
his  atomie  theory,  vL  71. 
Baeon'*s  it^lnenee  <w,  iii  72. 
Leisure  time,  how  to  be  spent,  iii.  273. 
Lemaiatrc  (De  Maiitre)  charges  Bacom  ttneH 
asserting  tiie  eternity  <^  maUer,  i.  464  ;   iii^ 
68.  ! 

Lena,  convex,  iL  319.  ' 

Lepuito,  battle  of,  ▼.  86. 
Lepra  lex  Mosis  de,  I  466. 
Lepiu  rix  ad  septem  annos  perrenifi,  ii.  124. 
LeoniB  doratio  vitee,  ii.  122. 
Lettera,  appendices  to  history,  iii  342. 
images  of  words,  ill  399. 
a  collection  of,  ir.  313. 
discourse  upon,  v.  56. 
Leueadiain,  their  custom  of  throwing  a  man 
suspended  by  birds  and  feathers  frofn   a 
die;  ii.  634. 
LeocippuB,  his  doctrine  concotning  a  TacooiB. 
T.  520. 
de  vacuo,  iii.  741. 
Leyant,  custom  of  the,  not  to  gaxe  irpaa 

princes,  iii.  '280. 
Lever,  theory  of^  known  m  BaoonU  Hme,  i.  638. 

^oooa  ignorant  of  (he  theory^  iiL  512. 
Lex  ceeremonialis  Mosis,  I  466.     Vide  Legc&. 
Liberal  arta,  when  they  most  flourish,  iiL 

378. 
Liberi  venti,  iL  20,  26,  80,  31. 
Libertas  sermonis  interdiim  modennda,   i. 

776. 
Liberty  of  direction,  what,  iii  235. 

of  speech,  iii.  460 ;  t.  63. 
Libraries,  iii.  423. 
Library  of  nature,  iii.  497. 
Libri,  M.,  his  remarks  on  PortaU  tpeenlation*, 

ii  233. 
Libri  desiderati,  v.  121—123. 

Historia  Praeteigenerationnm  et  Artinra, 

i497. 
Historia  Naturalis  Mechanica,  i  498. 
Historia  Inductiva,  i  502. 
Oculus  Polyphemi,  i.  503. 
Historia  ad  Prophetias,  i  515. 
Philosophia  secundum  Parabolas  antiqnas, 

i  521. 
Philosophia  prims,  i  540. 
Astronomia  viva,  i.  554. 
Astrologia  Sana,  i.  536. 
Kalendarium  Dubitationum,  i  562. 
Placita   antiquorum    Philosophonim,    L 

563. 
Forms  lerom,  i  564,  573. 
Magia  naturalis,  i.  573. 
Inventariaro  opum  hnmanaram,  i  575. 
Catalogus  Poljchrestorum,  »6. 
Summi  tales  natoree  humans,  i  581. 
Physiognomia  corporis  in  motu,  i  583. 
Continuatio  medicinalium  nanatiouum,  L 

592. 
Auatomia  oomparata^  i.  592. 
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I>e  morbis  insaiiabilibas,  i.  594. 

De   mfidicinis  suthfintidi  et  potitiTis,  i. 

695. 
I>e    imitatione    natnrne  in  balneiA  arti- 

fici&libtu,  i.  697. 
Filmn  medictnale,  i.  698. 
Philoflophia  natoralis,  t& 
De  proloDgationa  vUae,  t6. 
Doctrina  de  animA  tensibili,  i.  606. 
De  motu  Tohmtario,  i.  610. 
De  difiierentiA  perceptionii  et  aenras,  t&. 
De  fbrmA  Iocm,  t&. 

Inventio  artiiun  et  Mientianun,  L  617. 
Venatio  Pania,  I  623. 
Oi^gannm  Nonim,  i  633. 
Topics  particulares,  i.  636. 
Elenchi  magni  de  idolig,  i.  646. 
Artia  judicaodi  appendix,  t&.' 
Doctrine  de  organo  •ermonis,  pan  de  notiB 

rernm,  i.  653. 
Oraininatica  philoaophans,  i.  655. 
Traditio  lampadii,  sive  methoduB  ad  filios, 

i  664. 
Inquisitio  pradenti«  sannonia  priyati,  i. 

674. 
Colorea  boni  et  mali«  t6. 
Antitbeta  renun,  i.  688. 
Fornralae  minoreB,  i  707. 
De  cantelis  et  ritiie  respectiyis,  I  730. 
De  fhicta  vits,  i.  732. 
Doctrina  de  occaaionibna  Bpanii,  i.  750. 
Faber  fortons,  i.  771. 
Consal  paludatoa,  L  792. 
De  jnatitift  iinivenali,  L  803. 
Sopbion,  live  de  legitime  usa  rationis  hw 

mantt  in  diyinis,  i.  833. 
De  gradibns  unitatis  in  ciyitate  Dei,  i. 

835. 
Emanationes  Scriptnraram,  i.  837. 
Lies,  a  prince  who  hearicens  to,  has  all  hia 
■errante  wicked,  t.  43. 
Spanish  proTerb  concerning^  ▼.61. 
Wb,  long,  whether  a  blessing,  ▼.  217. 

prolongation  of,  two  causes  conduce  to, 
ii.  437. 
fraedom  and  indulgence,  as    in   a 

country  life,  t5. 
regulated  control,  the  life  of  the  phi- 

kMopher,  t&. 
women  live  .longer  than  men,  be- 
cause they  take  less  exercise,  ii« 
440. 
one  o6^  ofmedidM,  iii,  378. 
reoeipU  for,  iii  822—824. 
foor  precepts  for,  iii.  834. 
a  consideration  neglected  by  phy- 
sicians, ▼.  215. 
Uftj  ammalj  referred  by  Bacon  to  (he 

ipiritus,  i.  65. 
life  and  death,  proposed  history  of,  iv. 
268. 
the  history  of,  ▼.  215—336, 
topics  of  inquiry  concerning,  y.  220 

—222. 
length  0^  in  man,  ▼.  233. 


LifiB,  length  f^i-^coiUumed, 

in  animals,  ▼.  220,  234,  235. 
birds,  ▼.  236—238. 
fishes,  y.  238,  239. 
yegetables,  y.  225,  226. 
causes  of  these  diyersities  of  length 
ofUfe,y.239— 241. 
antitheses  for  and  against,  iy.  477. 
duration  of,  provisional  rules  concerning, 

y.  320,  336. 
the  fruit  and  husbandry  of,  y.  19. 
its  abode  in  the  body,  y.  323. 
See  Durable,  Longeyity,  Spirit 
JAf^X,  paraUeU  between  Ughi  and  knowled^  i. 
540. 
creation  of  i.  465. 

conneeHon  between  light  and  heai,  i.  625. 
the  first  of  created  forms,  iii.  296. 
and  knowledge,  relation  between,  t&. 
of  nature,  insufficient  to  inculcate  religion, 
iii.  478. 
notions  of  virtue  and  yice,  how  derived 
from  light  of  nature,  ill  479. 
velocity  of,  iv.  211. 

inquiry  as  to  the  form  of,  iv.  403,  404. 
air  Has  some  natural  light  of  its  own,  iv. 

404. 
**  Topics  of  inquiry  respectmg,"  v.  317— 

322. 
preface  (Oy  il  315,  316. 
date  oftreatiee,  ii.  315. 
table  of  presence,  v.  409. 
table  of  absence  in  the  next  degree,  ib. 
table  of  degrees,  v.  41  (K 
colours  of,  ib. 
reflections  of,  •&. 
multiplications  of,  y.  411. 
methods  of  overpowering,  tflb 
operations  or  effects  of,  tft. 
continuance  of,  y.  412. 
ways  and  passages  of,  ib, 
transparency  of  lucid  bodies,  ib, 
affinities  and  oppositions  of,  v.  413. 
with  heat,  tenuity,  and  motion,  ib, 
with  sound,  ii.  429,  430,  388,417 — 
421;  y.  413,  414. 
opinion  of  Telesius  oonoeniing,  y.  477. 
See  Heat,  Lux. 
Idgna  ad  decoctiones  idonea,  ii.  182. 
Liinba,  ouatemion  of,  in  animals,  iv.  1 C6, 
limitation  of  propositions,  iv.  453. 
Idmitea  ventorum,  ii.  22,  61,  52. 
Unooatia,  a  prickly  wate^plant,  ii.  540. 
Linguamm  donum,  i.  468. 
liquids  uid  solids,  alike  subject  to  gravity,  t. 
480,  431. 
differently  affected  by  gravity,  why,  ib, 
desire  of  continuity  strongest  in  solids,  ib. 
Liqaafaetion  of  bodies,  three  causes  of,  ii. 

615. 
Liquor,  bottled  and  then  again  returned  to  the 
vat  will  fill  a  less  space,  why,  ii.  627. 
of  knowledge,  iv.  284. 
preservation  of  liquors,  in  wells  and  vaults 

469. 
mixtura  liquorum,  iii.  696. 
II  2 
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UtMW    hnnumiorei   fidei   et   rdigioni    duo 
minitteria  peisolTunt,  i  469. 
actioief  ad  litem   unpH6aiDdaa|  circa 
tria  Tenantor,  i.  466,  487. 
muMurum  sedet,  tft. 
libroa,tA. 

liteiatomm  hominimi  penonaa,  t&. 
coIIegiomiD  jampridim    fandatomiik  de- 

fectaa.     VitU  Collegia, 
antitheta  de  eia,  i.  698. 
litenram  tertia  periodns,  828. 
Litorary  hiitory,  deficiency  in,  iii.  329  ;  iv. 
SOO. 
spirit  of  an  age,  iw.  301. 
Literati,  fortunce  et  opprohria  eonnn,  i.  443 — 
450. 
opprobria,  quibnt  literas  aspergnnt : 

1.  Theologi,  i.  433—437. 

icientia  nimium  appetitnm 
primum  fniase  peocatam,  i. 
433. 

scieDtiam  tumorem  indncere, 
dolorem  augeie,  ad  atheib- 
mum  ducere,  i.  433,  434. 

redai^tio,  i.  434—437. 

2.  Politic!,  I  433, 437. 

militari  glorin  ineptoB  led    re, 

i.  437,  438. 
in  politicis  ingenia  oorrompeie, 

ib. 
otii  et  MceBB^s  amorem  instil- 

laie,  i.  437,  400—444. 
zeTerentiam  legum    atqae    im- 
perii coDTelleTe,  i.  437,  442, 
443. 
8.  ipBomm  liteiatomm  enore,  i.  433, 
443. 
a.  aibrtonA  literatomm,  i.  443 
—445. 
a  paupertate  et  inopiA  ipso- 

mm,  i.  443,  444. 
a    yUtd    genere    obicuro,   i. 

444. 
ab   oocapationum    vilitate,  i. 
444,  445. 
&.  a  moribus  literatoram,  i.  443, 
445—450. 
quia  prsecepta  naturfk  duriora 

edant,  i.  445,  446. 
<iuia  fortunarum   loarum  hand 
catia      Btudiosi,      i.      446, 
447. 
quia  Don  facile  se  accommodant 
eiga     personaa      quibuicam 
negotiantur,  i.  447. 
quia  moribua  puriim  elegantes, 
i.  448. 
Litigioui   argomeiLtt,  bad  effects   oi^   iii. 

491. 
liturgy,  a  branch  of  dirinity,  iii.  488. 

preaching  and  sacraments  a  part  of^  iii. 

489. 
invocation,  a  part  of,  ib. 
Liver,  diseases  of  the,  v.  296. 
liquids  good  for,  ib. 
rooU  good  for,  t.  297. 


Livea,  a  division  of  histoiy,  iiL  834,  337. 
deficient,  iii.  338. 

histories  of,  t.  56.    Ses  Biograpby. 
LiTing  Spirit  rarer  than  air,  t.  352.     &r 

Spirit 
Loadftone,    magnetic    attractioa    yields   ts 

gravity,  t.  7.    See  Magnet. 
LoQL  communes  sive  topica  oratoroBi,  L  634. 
Loovitt,  plagues  caused  by   the    pntreffii^ 

bodies  o£»  ii.  647. 
Logarithmi,  Baeom  mraia  qf  Napeer^Sy  i 

677  ;  ui.  5U. 
Logic  treats  of  the  understanding  and  resMOD, 
producing  determinations,  W.  405. 
why  unpalatable  to  many,  iv.  407. 
arts  of,  four  in  number,  ib, 

I.  Art  of  inquiry  or  inventioD,  ir.  407 


1. 


427. 


of  arts  and  sciences,  sbown  defi- 
cient, iv.  408— 413. 
a.  for  discoveries    are  aitribated 
to  chance  or  to  ■tiiw**!^^  it. 
408— 4  la 
5.  the  present  form  of  inductioai 
cannot  establish  tbeprxnciple& 
of  science,  iv.  410,  411. 
&  nor  can  lower  axioms   be  de^ 
duced  from  these  principlea 
by  syllogism,  iv.  411. 
two  divisions  of  this  art  of  in- 
dication, iv.  413. 
learned  experience,  or  the  Hunt 
of  Pan,  treats  of  the  method 
of  experimenting,  iv.  413 — 
421. 
Interpretation    of    nature,    or 
the  New  Oigaaon,  iv.  413, 
421. 
2.  of  aignments,  iv.  421—427. 

Oi  promptuary  or  provisoon  of 

arguments,  iv.  422. 
5.  topics,  general  and  particolary 
iv.  423,  424. 
II.  Art  of  judging  or  judgment,  iv.  428— 
434. 

1.  by  induction,  iv.  428. 

2.  by  flyllogism,  or  reduction,  direct 

or  inverse,  iv.  429. 
a,  analytic,  «& 

5.  doctrine  of  elenchea,  or  de- 
tection of  fiUlades,  tv.  429 
—434. 
appendix  treating  of  the  application 
of  the  nature  of  the  proof  to  the 
nature  of  the  subject,  iv.  434. 
Art  of  retaining  knowledge,  divided 
into,  iv.  435. 

1.  that  concerning  helps  of  memory, 

e.g,  writing,  ib, 

2.  that  concemmg    memory  itself, 

iv.  436. 
divided  into  prenotioDaad  em- 
blem, iv.  436,  437. 
IV.  Art  of  transmission,  iv.  438. 

1.  concerning  the  organ  of  disoonree, 
divided  into,  iv,  439. 


Ill 
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Iki^O — eonHimed. 

a,  notes  of  thingt,  !▼.  439,  440. 

ex  coograo,  m  hieroglyphics 
and  gestoies,  ir.  440. 

ex  plaato,  or  nal  chuacten, 
iy.  440. 

b,  grammar,    divided   into    lite- 

rary and  philoaophical,  ir. 

439^-447. 
relating  to  speech,  ir.  439, 

441. 
coRiprising  all  the  accidents 

of  vords,  as  soand,  roea- 

•ore,  accent,  iv.  442. 
relating  to  writing,  it.  439, 

444. 
appendix  on  writing  in  cipher, 

iT.  444—447. 

2.  concerning  the  method  of  dis- 

conrse,  or  wisdom  of  trans- 
mission, ir.  448—454. 

diversities  of  methods : 

magistral  or  initiative,  iv.  449. 

exoteric  or  acroamatic,  iv.  450. 

in  aphorisms  or  in  methods,  iv. 
450,  451. 

by  assertions  with  proo^  or  by 
questions  with  determina- 
tions, iv.  451. 

inited  to  the  snbject-matter,  t5. 

and  to  the  hearers*  information, 
iv.  452. 

other  methods  have  been  well 
treated  of  by  others^  f& 

parts  of  are  two  : 

disposition  of  a  whole  work,  iv. 
45a 

limitation  of  propositions.  A, 

3.  concerning  the  illostration  of  dis- 

course, rhetoric  or  oratory.    See 
Rhetoria 
two  appendices  of  the  art  of  tnnsmis- 
sion,  iv.  493. 
criticism,  to  which  belongs,  •&. 

correction  and  editing  of  approved 

authors,  ib, 
interpretation   and    annotation,   iv. 

494. 
reviews  of  their  merits,  ib, 
art  pedagogical  or  education,  iv.  494 — 
497. 
diffiBrs  firom  rhetoric,  how,  iii.  411. 
cannot  advance  science,  why,  iv.  17. 
nselessness  of  the  ordinary  form,  iv.  24. 
form  proposed  by  Lord  Bacon,  ib. 
useless  for  discovery  of  principles,  iy.  80. 
aim  of  the  Baconian,  iv.  246. 
study  of,  commenced  too  early,  iii.  326 ; 
iv.  288..  See  Ratio  hnmana.  Reason. 
Logiea  do  intellectu  et  ratione  disserit,  i. 
615. 
stadium  pluribns  minimi  gratum,  i.  616. 
artes  quatuor  continet,  ib. 
I.  Ars  inquisitionis  sen  inventionis  qase 
duplex,].  617—639. 
una  artium  et  sdentianim,  in  qui 


Logifia — continued. 

quantum  desideretur  apparst  ex  hoe 
qudd,  i.  617. 
a.  dialectica    de  inveniendis   ar- 
tibus  nil  oogitat,  L  617 — 
619. 
6.  inductio    quam    proponit  dia- 
lecta  est  vitiosa,  i.  620, 621. 
A  syllogismus  ad  axiomata  infe- 
riora  deduoenda  non  valet,  i. 
621,  622. 
altera  argumentorum,  qu«  duplex : 

a.  promptuaria,  i.  634. 

b.  topica,   quae  vel  generslis  vel 

particularis,  i.  635 — 639. 
II.  Ars  judicandi  quie  fit : 
per  inductionem,  i  640. 
per  syllogismum,  i  641. 
ars  judicandi  partitur  in 

a.  analyticam,  i.  641. 

5.  doctrinam  dedenchis,  quorum  tree 
partes : 
E.  sophismatum,  i.  642. 
E.  hermenis,  i.  642,  643. 
E.  imaginum  aive  idolorum,  i. 
643. 
de  analogiA  demonstrationum,  i.  646. 

III.  Ars  retinendi  in  duas  partitur : 

n,  de    adminiculis    memorise    hive 
scriptis,  i.  647. 

b,  de  memorift  ipsft,  qu«  dnplici  in- 

tentione  nititur,  i.  648,  649. 
prsenotione. 
emblemate. 

IV.  Ars  tndendi,  sen  traditiva,  in  tres  partes 

divisa,  i  651. 

1.  de   orgnno    sermonis,    sive  gramma- 

tica,  qusB  duplex,  i.  653b 
a.  grammatica  literaria  comprehendit 
1.  doctrinam    de    notis     rerum, 
quse,  vel  ex  congmo,  scilicet 
hieroglyphica   et    gestus,  i. 
652,  653. 
vel,  ad  pUcitum,  scilicet  chv 
racteres  reales,  ■&. 
S.  de  locutione,  L  651. 

5.  de  scriptione,  quse,  ib. 

aut  alphabeto  vulgari  perficitur, 

L  657. 
aut  ciphris,  i.  657 — 662. 
ad  grammaticam  literariam  per- 
tinent    sonus,     mensnra,    ao> 
oentus,  I  655—657. 
5.  gnunmatica  philosophica,  i.  653^ 
655. 

2.  de    methodo     sermonis,    I    662  — 

669.     Vid*  Methodus. 

3.  de   illustratione    sermonis,   i.  670 — 

70a     Vide  Rhetorica. 
appendices    duo    artis    traditive    de 
librorum  lectione,  i«  708. 
a.  ars  critics,  i.  708, 709. 

6,  ars  paedagogica,  i.  709—711. 
vulgaris  inutilis,  l  135. 

nova  proponitur,  l  135,  136. 
Baconiana  quid  docet,  i.  363. 
3 
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Logiea— «oii(mii«l. 

nottm  difiert  a  Tulgari  pracipni  tribiis* 

iii.  647. 
finis  nottne,  iii.  648. 
Logieiani ,  erroneous  dedactions  o^  iii.  387. 
Longanimity,  iii.  434. 
LoBgtt¥itaa  animalium,  ii.  1 2  ] — 1 30. 

plures    ez    avibos    longaevae   quam 

ez  qoadrapedibos,  ii.  128. 
animalia,  qa«e  creantur  magis  ez  sub- 
stantia matris  qoam  patris,  Iong»- 

Tioia,  ii.  129. 
de  gestatione  in  utero  longeTionim, 

t6. 
gnuniniTora  brevioris  evi  qvAm  her* 

birors,  ib. 
de  integumento  corporis,  A, 
magna  crania  brevioris  aevi,  ii.  130. 
Tolantia  at  natantia  longseviora  quia 

fernntur,  ib, 
qiue  longiore   tempore    perficiuntur 

longfeviora,  t&. 
animalia  mitiora  non  longeva,  ib. 
quorum  canies  atriores,  longioris  aunt 

▼itae,  ib, 
mole  grondiora,  pusillis  longaeyiora, 

ib, 
Hominum,  ii.  105 — 206. 
an  lucrum  sit,  ii.  105. 
bominum  S.  Scripturis  memoratorum, 

ii.  132—186, 
bominum  qui  apud  ethnicos  auctores 

inTeuiontur,  ii.  136 — 147. 
apud  nos  in  Anglift,  ii.  147. 
pbreneticonun,  U>. 
curriculum  humanne  aetatisa  tempore 

Mosia  ad  nostra  circa  octogesimum 

annum  stetisse,  ii.  148. 
icgionibus  frigidioribus   frequentiiks 

quam  calidioribus  inventa,  ib. 
insulani  meditcnaneis   longSDTiorea, 

ii.  149. 
loca  excelsa  potius  qu^    depressa 

longeevos  edunt,  ib. 
paludes     nativis     propitii,    advenis 

roaligni,  i6. 
regiones  ob  longsevitatem  celebratie, 

ib. 
aeris  salubritas  spectanda,  ii.  150. 
conditio  parentum  multum  potest,  ii. 

160,  161. 
signa  corporis  bngaeiri,  ii.  151—1 53. 
diseta   quie    ad    Titam    longsevam 

prodest,  ii.  163,  164. 
0U8B  genera  vitie  ad  longsevitatem 
faciant>  ii.  164,  166. 
Tita  religioaa,  ii.  164. 
philosophica,  ib. 
rusticana,  ii.  165. 
militaria,»&. 
medicinas  qua  ad  vitam  producendam 

prosunt,  ii.  166 — 16/. 
excluaio  aeris  ambientis  ad  diutuini- 

Utem   vita  duplicity  innuit,   ii. 

176—180,220. 
yita  in  an  trie  longcva,  ii.  176. 


LongsevltM— coflftaaaf. 

Tita  anachoretanim  eofannnariniB,  i 
176. 

in  montibns,  t& 

socd  corporis  rosddi  ad  longaeyitatec 
confemnt,  ii.  221. 

alimentatio  ab  eztia,  iL  222. 

lefirigeratio  externa,  iL  223. 

dieetse  non  medicine,  iL  224. 
Arborum,ii  112—114. 
Avium,  ii.  124—127. 
Piacinm,  iL  127,  128.     Fids  Vita. 
Longevity,  tcketier  desiraUe^  ii.  91. 

whether  vumjueti/ied  in  $trimmg/*^y  ik 

Bacon* $  theory  q^  ii.  94. 

Bacon* 9  instances  of,  nAem»  derived,  ib. 

whether  a  blessing,  ▼.217. 

inquiries  to  be  made  conoenung,  t.  221. 

of  men  mentioned  in  Scripturey  t.  243— 

247. 
instances  from  heathen  anthoiSy  r.  245 

—249. 
other  historic  instances,  t.  249 — ^265. 
of  madmen,  ▼.  266. 
of  nymphs  and  demons,  •&. 
the  same  from  the  time  of  Moses  to  the 

present  day,  ib, 
greater  in  the  oold  dimates,  ▼.  257. 

in  islands  than  in  continenta,  t6. 

in  high  places  than  in  bw,  a&. 

in  nuoahes,  ▼.  268. 
countries  remarkable  for,  ib. 
how  &r  hereditary,  ▼.  268. 
dgns  of,  ▼.  269—261. 
influence  of  diet  on,  ▼.  261,  262. 
what  mode  of  liring  promotes;,  t.  26^ 
263. 

the  religious  lifo,  ▼.  262. 

the  literary,  ib. 

the  country,  ▼.  263. 

the  military,  ib. 
medicines  to  produce,  ▼.  263 — 265b 
health  and  longevity   not   produced  by 

the  same  causee,  ▼.  267. 
three  intentions  respecting,  ▼.  268. 

1.  prevenUon  of  oonsomption. 

2.  perfecting  repair. 

3.  renovation  of  decay. 

aided  by  spore  and  regular  diet,  t.  277. 
promoted   by  seasonable   aezoal    intet- 

course,  ib, 
how  adbcted    by  the  working   of  the 

passions,  t.  279,  280. 
in  caves  and  on  high  places^  ▼.  283, 284. 
ezclusion  of  the  air,  condndve  to,  v.  329. 
juices  of  the  body  hard  and  rosdd,  r. 

330. 
alimentation  from  without,  v.  831. 
eztemal  refrigerations^  v.  B33. 
diets  not  medicines,  ▼.  384« 
of  vegetables  ▼.  225,  226.    See  Life, 
Medicines,  SpiriU,  Air. 
Lopping  treea,  iL  481. 
Loqoaeitas,  antitheta  de  eft,  L  700. 
Loquacity,  antitheses  for   and  against,  ir. 
484,  486. 
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LotTs  offer,  iiL  158. 

Love,  the  Platonist  theory  of,  ii.  653. 

superiority  of,  oyer  the  other  afiections, 

Hi.  448. 
antitheies  for  ud  against,  it.  487. 
Menander's  saying  d^  t.  29. 
Xenophon  of,  tb. 

as  if  yon  were  sometime  to  hate,  ▼.  75. 
See  Cupid. 
Jsoymmr,  mrWmiam%leUertoHarHot,nl7S&. 
Xinciaaiii,  de  diis  hodid  effoetis,  i.  459. 

de  philosopho  parasito,  i  448. 
Iiuclc,  conceit  that  some  men  are  lacky,  ii. 

63%    See  Chance. 
Itucretins,  He  views  retpeeUng  ike  tnoHon  of 

the  jJanHt^  iii.  720. 
liiidicra  per  motam  ventoram  efficere,  ii.  78. 
IfiQlii  ars  pbilosophandi,  L  669;  iii.  408. 
Lizlly,  Baymond,  hisphilowphy^  I  669. 

his  art  mere  sdolitm,  iv.  454. 
Lmaen  siccnm  optima  anima,  i.  436. 

natnrs,  dupiioem  habet  signifioationem, 
i.  831. 
Luna,  lunam  inter 'et  passiones  oorpomm  in- 
feriorun  consensus,  i.  362. 
snbstantia  corporeit  lun»,  i.  300. 
ez  materia  solidA  £icta,  iii  750  ;  contra, 

iii.  771. 
motos  et  tempera  lonae,  quae  generant 

Tentos,  ii.  47. 
fluzus  et  reflnzus  maris  Tulgo  ad  motus 

InniB  lefertnr,  iii.  47. 
consensus  certe  nonnullos  habent  inter  se, 

iii.  51,  52. 
motos    sezhorarius    cnra  motibus  lonse 

consensum  non  habet,  iii.  52. 
fiuaes  in  orb^  lone,  iii.  112. 


lAmA— continued. 

locata  proximo  ad  fterram,  iii  747. 
Arcadom  &bnla  de,  iii.  752. 
Empedodis  sententia,  iii.  760.   See  Moon. 
Lnnatiof ,  effect  of  the  moon  on,  it  637. 
Limgf,  office  of,  in  speech,  ii.  418. 
LuB&dola,  fistula  qusedam,  iii.  661 — 679. 
Lather  enlisted  human  learning  on  his  side, 

iii.  501. 
Luthflrni,  stylus  scribendi  circa  tempon  ejus, 

1450. 
Latum  sapientisB,  ir.  233. 
Lux,  de  fonn&  ejus  inquisitio,  l  612,  613. 
luds  creatio,  i.  465. 

^*De  Luce  et  Lumine  Topica  Inqnisi- 
tionis,"  it  317—322. 
tabula  prssentiie,  ii.  317. 
tabula  absentiiB  in  prozirao,  iu  31 7^ 

318. 
tabula  gradnum,  il  318. 
colores  Incis,  eft. 
refleziones,  ib. 
multiplicAtiones,  ii.  319. 
modi  obmendi,  ib, 
operationes  sive  effectus,  ib, 
mora  Iiicis,  ib. 
vie  et  processus,  ii  320. 
diaphaueitas  lucidorum,  ib, 
cognationes  et  hostilitates,  ii  320 — 
322.  . 

cum  calore,  tenuitate,  et  motu,  ii 

320. 
cum  sono,  Ii  321,  822.    See 
Light. 
Lydia,  cave  in,  an  instance  of  water  becoming 

indurated,  ii.  872. 
Lyra  JttdaicB,  iii  660. 


MaehiavfiUi,  we  should  be  gmtefol  for  his 

exposure  of  vice,  i.  729 ;  iii.  430 ;  v.  1 7. 

his  comparison  of  Ceesar  and  Catiline,  i. 

739  ;  iii  440  ;  v.  26. 
on  promotion  of  servants,  i.  761 ;  v.  47. 
on  ingratitude,  i  762  ;  v.  49. 
plan  of  his  work  admirable,  v.  56. 
on  Fabius  Mazimus,  i  784  ;  iii.  465 ;  t.,71  . 
his  doctrine  not  virtue  itself,  but  its  ap- 
pearance to  be  attained,  iii.  471  ;  v.  75. 
de  paupeitate  monachommj  i  443 ;  iii.  475. 
kudatus,  i  729. 
discursus  super  politica,  i  541,  769  ;  iii. 

348,  453  ;  iv.  338  ;  r.  75. 
males  artes  ejus  politicas,  i.  789. 
Xaoliina  intellectus  inferior,  iii.  634. 
Maeroeephall,  ii.  849. 
Maooto  in  sole,  iii.  746. 
XsMeiuui  longo  tempore  ante    obxtura  non 
dormivit,  ii.  206. 

nigricantesin  hemispherio  antaretico4ii.760. 
Magi  at  the  Nativity,  iv.  366. 
Maffia  naturalis,  quid,  i  108,  109;  193,  456, 
573  ;  iii  576,  592,  606. 


lEagia—eoff^mtcM. 

solummodd  per  inyentionem  forma- 
rum,  i  573. 
Persarum,  i.  542. 
CQsIestis,  i.  559. 
Kagio  praotioea  ezplained,  ii  657;  iii*  364. 
natund,  iv.  84,  367.    See  Natural  Magic 
why  prohibited,  iv.  399,  400. 
superstitious,  iv.  84. 
the  practical  division  of  metaphyuos,  iv. 

126. 
instances  of,  iv.  245. 
Persian,  chief  business  o^  iv.  339,  866. 
celestial,  iv.  355. 
produced  by  metaphysic  and  the  inquisi* 

tion  of  forms,  iv.  365.^ 
popular  and  degenerate,  iv.  367. 
Magiea,  quid,  i  235. 

effecta  fiunt  tribus  modis,  i  363. 
yftgjftinn  deludes  himself  as  to  the  scope  of 

his  power,  iii  497. 
MagiBtral  metliod  of  discourse,  iv.  449. 
ITftgnd^^  of  nature,  iv.  420. 
naturse,  iii  167. 
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IffRgnftiilinltiii,  antitheto  da  eA,  L  698. 
Mftgnftwlmity,  iil  4S4. 

antitheMt  £at  and  against,  i?.  482. 
MftgnM,  i.  274,  299,  317,  821,  387,  341, 
842,  851,  626,  630. 
"  Inquiaitio  de  Magpele,'*  ii.  811,  312. 
adamaa  magnetii  Tirtatem  non  impedit, 

U.312. 
quomodo  a  calore  affectos,  tft. 
experimentom  super  frftigiom  Templi  S. 

Pauli,  Londini,  t6. 
ao  terra  ait,  at  OilberCoi  ait,  iii.  58. 
magnetis  faistoria  conacribenda,  i.  407. 
Magnet,  iv.  161,  185,  186,  191,  203,  214, 
220,  223,  225. 
four  Tirtuei  o^  It.  222. 
the  diseoTerj  o^  it.  100. 
proposed  history  of,  iv.  267. 
immersed  in  a  dissolution  of  iron,  it.  416. 
*•  Inquiry  respecting  the,"  ▼.  403—405. 
date  o/the  treoHtSf  il  309. 
adamant  does  not  hinder  the  power  of^  ▼. 

406. 
efFecU  of  lieat  on,  y.  404,  405. 
experiment  with,  on  the  top  of  St  Paul's, 

V.  405. 
whet)ier  the  earth  itself  be  a  magnet,  ▼. 
455. 
Magnetism,  OUbori*»  theory  of^  i.  292. 
Magnifying  glasses,  experiments   with,  iv. 

419. 
Mahomet,  superstition  of,  v.  422. 
Mahomet  m.  murdered  all  keire  to  hie  throne, 

i.  563. 
Mahometi  superstitio,  iil  18,  602. 
Maistre,  M.  Jos.  de,  charges  Bacon  with  as- 
serting the  eternity  of  matter,  L  464 ;  iii.  68. 
Malaoissationes  corporis,  iL  222. 
Male  Peony,  root  of,  ii.  662. 
Maleflciating,  to  make  men  impotent,  ii.  634. 

See  Witchcraft. 
Maleflcomm  incantationes,  i  498. 
Malting  grain,  ii.  540,  541. 
Man  the  serrant  and  interpreter  of  nature,  iv. 

is  a  God  to  man,  iv.  114. 

branches  of  natural  history  relating  to,  iv. 

267. 
the  image  of  the  world,  iv.  341. 
han»n  flesh,  venomous  quality  oL  ii.  347, 
348 
French  disease  reported  to  have  origi- 
nated  in    cannibalism  at  siege  of 
Naples,  t& 
found  among  cannibals  of  the   West 
Indies,   ii.    348.      See  Philosophy, 
Human  Mind,  Soul,  Body. 
Man-of-war  described,  ii.  6  ;  v.  179,  180. 
Manoipionun  nsus  post  legem  Christtanam 

receptaro,  i.  799. 
Mandrakes,  ii.  533. 
Maniohesomm  hsresin,  iii.  18,  602. 
Manlohees,  heresy  of,  v.  422. 
~  ana,  ii.  532. 

6r  Calabria  best,  ii.  593. 
gathered  from  mulberry  leaves,  ib. 


,  eifect  of  music  on,  iu  889 
not  so  much  eorrapted  by  men  abandoned 

to  vice  as  by  the  half^vil,  iil  297. 
a  branch  of  divinity,  iii  488. 
doctrine  of,  contained  in  the  law,  iiL  489. 
influence  of  books  and  studies  npoo,  iii. 

440. 
influenos  of  leaniiig  upon,  ill  314. 
importance  of  good  manners,  v.  S2 — 84. 
See  Behaviour,  Carriage,  CoDveraatioii. 
Mannfaetiirei,  history  of  divers,  proposed,  iv. 

269. 
Mannrea  and  oomposto  of  diverse  kinds^  ii 
488, 524—527. 
stercoration,  ii  524. 
soiling,  t5. 

ashes,  soot,  salt,  ftc,  ii  524,  525. 
vegetable  composts^  ii  525. 
irrigntion,  ii  526,  527. 
Manus  Chriati  for  the  stomach,  a  receipt  for, 

iil  836. 
Mannacripta,  Bacon\  be^tieaihed  to  Sir  W, 
Boswell,  3->9. 
tchat  became  of  them,  iii  8. 
Map-makers,  how  they  deal  with  nnknown 

countries,  iii.  225. 
MarciiB  Bmtni,  his  death-bed,  v.  78. 
Mare  or  incubus,  cause  of,  ii.  662. 
Mare,  de  fluxn  et  refluxu  maris,  iii.  47 — 61. 
motus  maris  quinque,  iii.  47. 
putei  nonnulli    consensmn    babent  com 

fluxu  et  refluxu  maris,  iil  50. 
consensus  motnnm  maris  com  motibus 

lune,  iil  51,  52. 
maris  figure,  i  402,  406. 
histoiia  ejus  conscribenda,  i  406. 
dominium  maris  monaichisB  raitome,  i 

801. 
regno  Britannise  in  dotem  eessit,  •&. 
Margsfitas  quomodd  aegrotis  sumends,  ii  156. 
Market-place,  idols  of  the,  iv.  55,  61,  62.  See 

Idols. 
Marriage,  how  obserred  in  the  New  Atlantis, 

iil  152—154. 
Martlemaa  beef,  ii.  456. 
Marvela,  iil  330. 

history  of,  iii  830 ;  iv.  296. 
Mary,  Qneen,  conspiracy  to  destroy  her  with 

a  buminff-glass,  ii.  393. 
MaasflB  m^ores,  ii.  85,  86. 
Master  and  servant,  duties  o^  iii  431. 
Mastioatio  eorum  qns  spiritus  fovent,  ii  191. 
Maatioatories  for  the  mouth,  iii  833. 

how  to  make,  v.  298. 
Materia,  inquisitio  nulla  facta,  de  quanto^  nee 
quomodd  distribute,  il  243. 
nil  deperdl,  aut  add!  snmme  universi,  A. 
matenae  quantitates   relativee    in    dolio 

oeris,  et  in  dolio  aqne,  ii  244. 
tabula  expansionis  materie,  il  245,  246. 
summa  materise  in  universo  eadem  manet, 

ii.  302. 
in  aliquibus  oorporibus  plus,  in  aliquibos 

minus,  sub  eodem  spatio,  t5. 
se  complicat  et  replicat  sine  vacoio^  il 
303. 
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Xateria  -^onfmitei. 

oecesM  est,  contnctioDem  ejiu  per  nnum 

ex  tribus  modis  fieri;  iii.  16, 
onmia  mntari,  et  nil  vere  interire,  ac 
sammam  materia  eandem  manere,  iiL 
22. 
in   ezperimentis  et    operationibas  qno- 

modo  ttactanda,  iii.  23,  24. 
tabula    expanaionia    ejaa,    iii.    691  — 

694. 
coaeenratio  ejua,  iiL  694. 
a  natora  diapertita,  iii.  769. 
materia  prima  tcholaaticorum,  ii  82. 
finmata  et  dotata  secundum  antiquoa, 

iii.  84. 
apoliata  et  pasaiva,  humance  mentis 

comHientum,  ib, 
abstracta,  principium  praeter  ratio- 

nem  posita,  iii.  85. 
ntriim   forma  ejua  nativa  et  nuda, 
an  Buperfuaa  et  induta^  iii.   86, 
87. 
doctrina  Thaletia,  iii.  87,  88. 
Anaximenia,  iii.  88,  89. 
Heracliti,  iiL  89^91. 
Parmenidis,  iiL  94. 
Telesii,  iiL  94—118. 
reprehensio  hanun  doctrinarum,  iii. 
91—93. 
materia  non  fiuwa^  $how8  a  change  in 
Bacon's  abmie  theory,   iii.  73.     See 
Matter,  Atom,  ^temitaa, 
Maihematica  aut  pura  aut  mixta,  i.  576 — 
578. 
mathematicaram  purarum  bistoria  conacri- 
benda,L  410. 
Matbematies,  a  brancb  of  metaphysics,  iiL 
359. 
why  so  well  inquired  into,  tJ. 
division  of,  into  pure  and  mixed,  iiL  360; 

iv.  370. 
pure,  divided  into  geometry  and  arith- 
metic, iv.  370. 
what  arte   and   acieucea  aided  by,  iii. 

360. 
utility    of,    in    training    the    intellect, 

«&. 
inability  to  fix  the  attention  remedied  by, 

iii.  415;  ir.  495. 
proposed  history  of^  ir.  270. 
auxiliary  to  physic  and  mechanics,  iv. 

369,  370. 
their  subject,  quantity,  iv.  369. 
Hatter,  anttihetU  between  matter  and  firm,  L 
464. 
a  harlot,  forma  her  auitors,  iv.  320. 
appetite  of  combination  in  all,  ii.  600, 

601. 
subtle  sympathiea  and  affinitiea  of,   ii. 

602,  608. 
expansion  and  contraction  o^  iv.  197 — 

199,  209. 
opemtiona  of  man  upon,  iv.  233 — 245. 

See  Operationa. 
configurations  o^  enumerated,  iv.  356. 


Hatter — continued. 

the  mnstery  of   the  intellect  over  the 

variety  of  ita  forma,  iv.  382. 
no  inquiry  ever  made  aa  to  the  quantity 

and  distribution  of,  ▼.  339. 
aura  total  o^  alwaya  the  same,  v.  340, 

398,  426—429. 
relative  quantities  of,  in  a  hogshead  of 

air  and  one  of  water,  t&. 
more  in  some  bodies  than  others  in  the 

same  space,  ib. 
unfolds  itself  without  creating  a  vacuum, 

ib. 
contraction  of,  must  take  place  in  one  of 

three  ways,  ▼.  420. 
three  rules  for  the  better  experimenting 

on,  ▼.  427,  428. 
aet  down  by  the  ancients  aa  having  fi>rm 

and  qualities,  v.  466. 
despoiled  and  passive,  a  fiction  of  the 

human  mind,  ib, 
abstract  matter  aa  a  principle  contrary  to 

reason,  why,  v.  467. 
opinion  of  Thalea  respecting  ita  first  prin> 
ciple,  V.  469,  470. 
of  Anaximenes,  v.  470,  471. 
of  Heraclitus,  v.  471 — 473. 
of  Parmenidea,  v.  476. 
of  Telesius,  v.  476—496. 
difTicultiea  of  their  systema,  v.  473 — 

476. 
eternity  of,  v.  491. 

conclusion   of  Democritua   comea    near- 
est to  that  of  the  primitive   wisdom, 
ib. 
proceeds  from  Ood  according  to  Sacred 

Writ,  ib, 
doctrines  respecting  matter,  which   we 

have  by  fiiith,  ib, 
into  what  forma  would  created  matter 

left  to  itself  have  shaped  itself,  ib, 
distribution  of,  by  nature,  v.  547.    See 

Alteration,  Conversion, 
first  matter.  Chaos  and  Eros,  meaning  of^ 
iiL  67. 
Bacon's  theory  of  the  creation  of,  iiL 

68. 
niisunJerst€tnding  Aristotle^  iiL  69. 
whether    its    form  be  native    and 
naked,  or  apparelled  and  clothed, 
V.  468. 
four  opinions  respecting  this,  v.  469. 
See  Alteration,  Conversion. 
UatnratlQ  fructuum  ab  igne,  i.  289. 
Maturation,  iL  445—450,  550. 

distinguished  from  assimilation,  ii.  614. 
is  of  three  naturea;  viz.,  of  fruits,  of 

drinks,  of  impostumes,  ii.  445—448. 
of  drinks,  excess  of  maturation  produces 
fiatneaa,  iL  445. 
vinegar  will  not  bum,  why,  ib, 
how   to   refreah    drink    that    has 

palled,  ib, 
by  burying  the  bottles,  iL  446,    See 
Clanfication. 
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Matnration-^coM^MHeel. 
of  fruiu,  ii.  446 — 448. 

incloaed  in  wax,  it  446. 
hanged  in  f  moke,  tft. 
covered  with  lime  and  aihet,  iL  447. 
with  ciabt  and  onions,  t&. 
in  bay  and  straw,  tft. 
in  dose  box,  «&. 
bruised  by  rolling,  t6. 
wounded,  it  448. 
pricked  with  a  pin,  ib» 
Dfgold,iL  449,450. 

rules  to  be  obserred  in  attempting, 

ib. 
experiment  proposed,  ii.  450. 
nature  of  gold  must  be  known,  «&. 
Xaydew  for  medicine  should  be  gathered  from 

the  hills,  ii.  59X 
Mead  used   by  the  ancients,  in  Russia,  in 
Wales,  ii.  619. 
sugar  mead,  ii.  620. 
Meats  and  drinks,  whidi  the  most  nourishing 
kinds,  ii.  358—362. 
decoction  in  beer  of  the  flesh  of  capons 

boiled  and  minced,  ii.  859. 
varieties  of  like  decoctions,  ii.  860. 
mortress  of  the  brawn  of  capons,  A. 
callice  of  cocks,  t&. 
Indian  maise,  <&. 
rice,  ib, 
pistachios,  t&. 
warm  milk,  ii.  860,  861. 
oil  of  sweet  almonds,  ii.  860. 
yolks  of  eggs,  ii.  361. 
mindng  of  meat,  ib, 

cfauets,tifr.  Sm  Alimentation,  Nourishment. 
Measorementf  of  motions,  iv.  856. 
Meaanret  of  words  have  produoed  poesy,  iv. 

443. 
Meohanics  et  experimentalis  hiitoria,  L  895. 
quid,  i.  235,  572. 

mechanicsB  artis  continua  progressio,  i. 
126. 
Meehanioal  hiitary,  iii.  832 ;  iv.  252. 

use  of,  essential  to  natural  philo- 

sophy,  iil  382. 
arts  continually  progress,  iv.  14. 
in  arts  mechanical,  the  first  device 
comes    shortest,   and  time    per- 
fecteth,  iii.  226. 
Mechaxiios,  Bacon* t  ignoranee  ofi  iii.  511. 
'  the  pmctical  division  of  physics,  iv.  1 26. 
produced  by  inquisition  of  the  efficient 

and  material  causes,  iv.  365. 
three  kinds  of,  iv.  366. 
Meehoaeluuii,  ii.  355. 

Medea,  her  restoration  of  Pelias  to  youth,  v. 
306. 
juventutem  renovaos,  il  198. 
Media,  subtenany  fires  in,  iL  461. 
Median  winda,  which,  v.  146. 

their  character,  v.  157. 
Mediant  venti,  ii.  25,  36,  37. 
Medieina,  ars  nobilis,  i  586,  587. 
prsBcipue  ardua  et  difficilis,  i  587. 
cum  musicd  cur  conjuncta,  i.  588. 


Medirina^^CTwrfwwed. 

lociun  cur  dedit  imposturae,  A. 

magis  ostentata  qu&m  elaboratm,  msgi 

elaborata  qu^  amidificata,  i.  590. 
ties  ejus  partes,  ib, 

1.  conservatio  sanitatis,  L  591. 

2.  cnratio  morborum,  in  qui  "pnt 

desiderantor, 
nanativsB 

L  591,  592. 
diligentia  in  wnatwnift^  i.  592— 

594. 
opus  de   caimtione    mustwias 
pro  insanabilibna  habitaraa, 
L  594. 
mitigatio    doloram    et    ends- 

nasia,  i.  594,  5d5. 
particulares  medicinse  ad  csr- 
tiones  mcobanun  aiqgolans, 
i  595—597. 
balnea  artificialia,  L  597. 
filum  medidnale,  L  597,  598. 
8.  prolongatio  vitse^  L    590,   591, 
598—602. 
de  qu4  quatuor  mamita,  L  59S. 

699. 
judicia    ejns^  et  prsscepts,   L 
600—602. 
a  quatuor  dementis  Aiistotdia  sterilitate 

afiecta,  iii.  604. 
fabnlsi  superstitiose,  iL  157 — 159. 
medicinsB  quss  ad  hmgSBTitatem  spectant, 

iL  155—157. 
quae  operantur  super  ooipua    liumanom 
per  dilatationem,  iL  276. 
Medicinal  hiatory,  defidency  of;  liL  374. 
Mfdifliwiilii  hiatmria  conscribenda,  L  40& 
Medicine,  definition  o^  iiL  373. 
offices,  of,  ib.  mollis 
deficiencies  in,  iiu  373 — 377. 
use  of,  in  mental  affections,  iiL  368. 
apart  from  natural  philosophy,  mere  em- 
piricism, iiL  367. 
compared  with  music,  iiL  371. 
science  of,  why  conjectural,  & 
more  laboured  than  advanced,  iiL  373. 
Apollo  and  Asculapins,  gods  6f,  ir.  379. 
our  Saviour^s  mindes  of  healing,  ib, 
subtil  ty  of  the  subject,  ib, 
Paracelsus*  doctrine,  tft. 
imposture  in,  iv.  380,  381. 
the  profession  of,  iv.  881. 
three  offices  oi;iv.  383,  396. 

1.  preservation  of  health,  iv.  384. 

2.  cure  of  diseases,  iv.  384—390. 
in  which  many  defidendes  exisL 

iv.  384. 
neglect  to  take  notea  of  cski^ 

neglect  of  anatomical  study,  ir. 

inquiry  concerning  outward  eo- 

thanaaia,  iy.  387. 
neglect  of  the  particolar  cues 

for  particular  diaeasea   ir. 

387—389. 
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idleine — etm  Hmud, 

prepamtion  of  medidnef ,  W.  389. 

too  oompendioQfl  a  method  of 

treatment,  W.  389,  390. 

3.  proUmgitioii  of  life,  ir.  388,  390 

^394. 

tliie  the  principal  part  of  the 

art,  ir.  383. 
four  admonitions  for,  iv.  391. 
diiectioni  for,  iv.  392,  393. 
three  principal  precepts  for,  iy. 
393. 
Adiclnefl,   phytidans   should  inquire  what 
simples  nature  yieldeth,  ii.  655. 
Teina  of  medicinal  earth,  iL  563. 
preparation  o^  careless,  iv.  389. 
to  prodttce  longevity,  v.  263—265. 
operating  on  the  hnman  body  by  dila- 
tation, T.  371. 
of  the  mind,  v.  20. 

branches  of  natural  history  relating  to,  ir. 
268. 
EedlDiis  cur  artia  sum  param  stndiosns,  i  588, 
589. 
circa  generalia  nimium  occnpatna,  i.  590. 
ligandi  et  solrendi  dares  habet,  i.  596. 
empirifJQs,  i.  438. 
Ksditenraneui,  tides  in,  r.  454. 
Medusa,  what,  ir.  326, 327. 
Keeting  the  first  more,  antitheses  for  and 

against,  ir.  490. 
Melancttion,  kit  oomilamsa^tbii  i^Awmm^  iii. 

719. 
Kelaathium,  ii.  650. 
HeUtmna  catulus,  i.  448. 
Kelocoto&M,  ii.  483,  487. 
Kelting  of  bodies,  what,  r.  322. 

indting  point  of  9td>$Umeet^  i.  315. 
Kemoria  quomodo  colenda,  i.  275,  647—649. 
ars  memoritB  artificialis,  ibk 
ministrationes  ad  memoriam  tree,  iii.  552, 

553. 
memoriffi  humanie  rires,  i.  581. 
Kemoiialt,  a  division  of  dril  history,  iiL  333. 
two  kinds  of,  Uk 
or  preparatory  history,  ir.  303. 
Kemory,  iiL  384,  397  ;  ir.  292. 
.    division  of  learning  relating  to,  iii.  329. 
foundations  of,  iii  398. 
divided  into,  ir.  435, 

1.  doctrine  concerning  helps  to  the 
memory,  whereof  writing  is  the 
chie^  ib, 
3.  doctrine  of  the  memory  itself,  ir. 

436. 
dirided  into  prenotiom  and  emblem, 
iv.  436,  437. 
power  of,  iv.  374. 
artificial  aids  to,  iv.  162,  163. 
of  the  just  is  blessed,  v.  40. 
Kttumder,  saying  of,  respecting  vain  lore,  iii. 
442. 
of  sensual  love,  r.  29. 
Mendaeii  duplex  vitium,  i  455. 
Vans  hominis,  velut  manus  hominis,  sine  in- 
•tromentis  parum  valet,  iii.  793. 


Kenstma,  tokat,  i.  360. 
Menatmoiis  wonuui,  sight  of,  will  rusta  ghss, 
il  648. 

kiUs  worms,  ib» 
Xereanazii  milites,  i.  795. 
Meroenary  foreoi,  v.  81. 
Merenzios  per  nniversitatem  remm  permeat,  i. 
359. 

natnra  primordialis,  ii.  82. 

in  conjunctione  solts,  iii.  760. 
Mteowy,  iu  properties,  iv.  242. 

in  conjanction  with  the  sun,  r.  586. 

chemistry  of,  r.  205,  206.    See  Quick- 
silrer. 
Karoo,  ii.  473. 
Mortenno,  hie  eritieiem  on  Baeom'e  dodrme  6f 

idole,  i.  92. 
Xeientery  yoino,  ii.  356,  857,  358. 
Metalla,  mentio  eorum  in  libro  Jobi,  i  467. 

de  caus&  condensationis  eorum,  ii.  249. 

per  calorem  aperiuntur,  ii  269. 

an  transmutabilia,  ii  250,  251. 

de  aogmentatione  ponderis  in  metallis,  ii 
304. 

transmutaiiones  metanorum,  t&. 

consensus  coram,  i  859. 

Seneratio,  i  860. 
istoria  eorum  conscribenda,  i  406. 
solntiones,  a  278-'28a 
Metals,  growth  of,  ii  598,  599. 

drowning  the  base  in  the  more  predons, 

ii599. 
mode  of  alloying,  •&. 
compound  propped,  iii  804,  805,  806 — 

810. 
refinement  of,  t&.,  iii.  81 1,  812. 
separation  from  one  another,  «6. 
prindpiatioo  of,  iii.  812. 
practical  suggestions  for  researches  touch- 

mg,  iii  813—817. 
discoloration  of,  ii.  460. 
colours  produced  by  dissolution  o(  ii 

437. 
the  base,  whether  they  hare  been  SBfll- 

dently  refined,  ii.  620. 
found  sometimes  to  resemble  the   pre- 

dous,  ib, 
the  predout,ii  599,  600.  .SIwGold,  Sflrer. 
incorporation  o^  iii.  801,  802. 
drowning  of  within  other  metals  in  two 

ways,  iii.  802. 
compared  with  regetables,  ir.  248. 
mode  of  their  generation,  •&. 
proposed  history  of,  ir.  266. 
oonrersion  of,  ir.  367. 
condensadon  of,  how  caused,  r.  845.        • 
possibility  of  transmutation  o^  r.  346. 
opened  by  heat,  r.  364,  365. 
solrents  o^  r.  372—375. 
how  to  increase  their  weight,  r.  899L 
transmutation  o^  ^ 
Metaphysioa,  quid,  i  235. 

ezquirit  cansas  Ibrmales  et  fioales,  i  564 

—571. 
MetaphyslM,  a  branch  of  natural  science,  iii 

352—359. 
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Motapliyfiot— eo«(Mi«^<2. 

distinguished  from  philoiopbia  prinm,  iii. 

353. 
from  physic,  tft. 
inquir}'  into  Formal  and  Final  Canies,  a 

part  o^  ill.  355,  357. 
mathematics  a  branch  of,  iii.  359. 
definition  of,  if.  126. 
meaning  of  the  term,  it.  344 — 346. 
divisions  of,  It.  360—365. 
the  point  of  the  pyramid  of  knowledge, 
W.  362. 
MeteUns,  Caesar^s  answer  to,  iii.  312. 
Metempiyolioiis,  i.  606. 
Mttaorologieal  regiiters,  uHliip  of,  I  389. 
Xateon,  history  of,  I  299 ;  ▼.  509. 
Keteomin  HiftorU,  i.  501  ;  iii.  733. 
Method,  placed  in  Logic  as  a  port  of  judg- 
ment, iii.  403. 
contains  the  rales  of  judgment,  «& 
magistral  and  probational,  t5. 
diversities  of,  iii.  403 — 407. 
error  of  premature  reduction  of  knowledge 

to  srU  and,  iii.  292. 
Lord  Bacon's,  i.  220 ;  ir.  19.    Sm  Bacon, 
how  to  be  receired,  it.  53. 
of  the  ancients,  iy.  1 10. 
of  discourse,  it.  448—454. 
the   architecture    of   the     sciences,    iv. 
453. 
Xathodieal  deUvery,  iii.  404. 
Methodni  antiquorum,  i.  218,  219. 
adJUios,  i.  86. 
Sermonis,  I  662—669. 
Methodi,  siye  Prudentiss  TradiUvae,  ge- 
nen    enumenntur,    i.    663— 
667, 

1.  msgistralis  aut  initiatiTa,  i.  663, 

664. 

2.  acroamatica,    sire     asnigmatica, 

i.  664,  665. 
8.  per  aphorisroos,  L  665, 666. 

4.  per  assertiones  cum  probationi- 

bus,  vel  per  qusestiones    cum 
detorminationibus,  i.,  666. 

5.  per  methodum  subjectsB  materiae 

aocommodatam,  ib. 

6.  secundum  antidpationes  in  animis 

discentium  priiii  impressas,  I 

666,  667. 
partes  ejus  duie,  — 

1.  de  dispositione   todus  operis,  i. 

667,  668. , 

2.  de     limitatione     propositionum, 

t/>. 
Kethnsalem  water,  receipt  for,  iii.  829. 
Metres  in  ancient  verse,  iv.  443. 
Motna  graviores  vitam  abbreviant,  ii.  171. 

dat  Bubitam  mortem,  ii.  204. 
MeseatinB,  torment  of,  ii.  364. 
Mice,   whether  generated  by  jmtrefaetion^    i. 

316. 
Microeoim,    man    so   called,   ii.    641 ;    iii 

370. 
Mieroooimii8  corpus  humanum,  i.  587. 
homo,  iii.  575. 


Microfloope,  iv.  193. 

mieroeeopie  disooveriet  of  SdUeide»  aad 
Schwann,  iii.  162. 
Midaa,  judgment  of,  iii.  319. 
Military  Jots,  excellenee  in,  compatible  witk 
learning,  iii.  269. 
Tirtaes  and  power  of,  promoted  hyl.wn^' 

ing,  iii.  307 — 314. 
when  they  most  flourish,  iii.  378, 
warlike  disposition  of  a  people  the  streDgtli 

of  a  nation,  t.  81. 
injured  by  the  sedentary  arts,  ▼.  84. 
Militei  imbdtes  mina  civitatnm,  L  794^ 
Milky-way,  ▼.  586,  541,  542. 
IGll,  hie  <Atervation  on  the  defeeU  t^  Saeomt 

Inductive  Logic,  i.  378. 
Mind,  knowledge  respecting  the,  iii.  367. 
sympathy  between  body  and  mind,  ni. 

367—370. 
action  of,  on  body,  iii.  369. 
use  of  medicine    in   afiectiooa    of,  iii. 

368. 
affsctions  of,  depend  on  the  state  of  the 

body,  iiL  369. 
efieet  of  diet  and  regimen  on  the,  A. 
nature  of  the,  iii.  379. 
faculdes  or  fiinctions  of  the»  ib, 
culture  of  the,  in  youth,  iniportBiice  o^ 

ill  416. 
precepts  concerning  the  cultoie  of  the,  iii. 

439. 
diseases  and  infirmities  of  the^  iiL  437. 
influence  of  habit  upon  the,  iii  438. 
countenance  and  gesture  the  gate  of  the, 

iii.  457. 
imagery  o^  likened  to   reflexions   frnm 

glasses,  iii.  241. 
diseases  of^  how  to  be  cured,  ▼.  20. 
mutual  relation  and  confbnnity  between 
the  food  of  mind  and  body,  t.  30. 
See  Knowledge,  Philoeophy,  Science. 
Mine  and  the  furnace,  the  two  parts  of  na- 
tural philosophy,  iv.  343L 
inquiry  as  to  the'  situations  of  mines,  r. 
345. 
Minero  de  situ  eorum  in  geneia,  qucerendom, 
ii.  249. 
porcellans  artificiales  in  China,  iL  295. 
IDneral  baths,  iii.  376. 
Ministrationes  ad  so^sus,  iii.  552. 
Mirahilaries,  their  manner,  iv.  295. 
Mirabilinm  historia,  iii.  688. 
Miracles,  use  of,  iii.  349. 

either    not    true    or    not   natuial,   iv. 

296. 
never  wrought  to  couTert  an  ath«st,  why, 

iv.  341. 
our  Saviour^s  miracles    of  healing,  iv. 
379. 
Miraonla  nimis  fiicil^  accepta,  i.  456. 

humanse  naturae,  kalendarium  eonun  de- 
sideratum, i  582. 
Mirage  caused  by  the  shining  of  nitre  upon 

the  sea  sands,  ii.  590. 
Mirror  of  Pallas,  a  parable,  iv.  830. 
Miserief  of  humanity,  iv.  374. 
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SEiJMltOt,  iL  514,  515. 

nid  to  be  sown  by  the  mitselthnith,  ii. 

514. 
the  only  perfect  ffaperplant,  ib, 
SEiMili%  motAs  violenti  eorum  per  prestunun 
explanatio,  L  301  ;  iii.  28 — 31. 
motu  eofum  in  rotationibut,  iiL  30,  31. 
Jditf  an  imperfect  oondenaationi  of  the  air, 

▼.  388. 
Iditnra  corponun,  L  813. 
spiriialium,  i.  318. 
liqaoniin,  ii.  696. 
ICltliridate,  distilled  water  of,  iii.  832. 
TWithTidatiiim  medieina,  i.  595,  596. 
Mixture  of  bodies,  ir.  199. 

of  spirits,  ir.  203. 
Modem  History,  iii.  335. 

deficiency  d",  iii.  336.    See  History. 
Mdlendinomm  motns,  ii.  64,  65. 
Momi  fenestra,  i.  772. 
Momna,  the  window  of,  ▼.  59. 
Monachomm  paupertos,  i.  443L 
Monaxehiee  incline  wits  to  profit  and  plea- 
sare,  iii.  252. 
the  Roman,  the  last  of  earthly,  ▼.  87. 
Monastio  life,  defence  of,  iii.  422. 
not  simply  contemplative,  t.  8. 
Money,  not  the  sinews  of  war,  ▼.81. 
Monotony  of  life,  ▼.  11. 
Monsten,  it.  253. 
Monatra,  L  395 ;  iii.  688. 
Montaigne,  entirely  absorbed  in  the  matter 

in  hand,  ▼.  64, 
Moon,  ealorifie  rayt  of^  I  239. 

the  fbor  chief  innnences  of,  ii.  636. 
drawing  forth  heat,  iL  371,  636. 
inducing  pntrefiution,  ii.  636. 
incrsase  of  moisture  both  in  plants 

and  in  the  human  brain,  ii.  637. 
exciting  the  motion  of  the  spirits,  as 
in  lunacies,  ii.  637. 
effect  of^  on  weather,  &k 
Tirtues  of  the  full  of  the  moon,  i5. 
no  heat  in  her  beams,  ii.  644. 
corporeal  substance  o^  iv.  186 ;  ▼.  535. 
not  a  watery,  dense,  or  solid  body,  ▼. 

550. 
her  influence  on  terrestrial  bodies,  iv. 

244. 
her  visit  to  Endymion,  iv.  327. 
swelling  of  sap    during  full  moon,  ▼. 

360. 
magnetic  influence  of,  on  the  tides,  ir. 
350 ;  T.  443. 
certain  tidal  motions  appear  to  corre- 
spond with  the  lunar,  y.  448. 
but  not  the  tides  every  six  houn,  iv. 
449. 
human  face  in  her  orb,  v.  493. 
her  position  in  the  heavens,  v.  523. 
Arcadian  &ble  of  her  first  appearance,  v. 

528. 
spots  on,  V.  535. 
Hoors,  iL*  473. 

Mora  promus  naturae  et  dispensatrix,  i.  358. 
antitheta  de,  L  704. 


Moral  knowledge,  iu  divisions,  iii.  418,  419; 
V.  3. 

I.  The  exemplar  or  platform  of  good,  v.  5. 

its  divisions,  — 

1.  good    simple,   or  the    kinds  of 

good,  V.  7. 
0.  individual  or  self  good,  r.  10. 
its  divisions,  — 

good  active,  v.  10—12 
good  passive,  v.  12. 
conservative,  ib, 
perfiective,  ib. 
h.  good  of  commanion,  v.  7. 
its  diviuon  into  duties,  — 
general,  v.  15. 
respective,  t6. 

2.  good  comparative,  or  the  degrees 

of  goqd,  V.  5,  6. 

II.  The  culture  or  georgics  of  the  mind, 

V.  3. 
its  divisions,  v.  20. 

1.  of   the  different  characteri  of 

natures  and  disposition),  v. 
21-23. 

2.  of   the    affections   and  pertur- 

bations, V.  23, 24. 

3.  of  their  cures  and  remedies  by 

custom,  &c,  V.  24 — 29. 
Appendix,  on  the  relation  between  the 
goods  of  mind  and  body,  v.  30.    See 
Knowledge. 
Moral  law,  a  part  of  divine  revelation,  iii. 
479. 
higher  than  the  light  of  nature,  v.  113. 
Moral  philotophy,  iii.  383,  417,  444. 

the  handmaid  to  religion,  iiL  433,  441. 
difference  between  civil  knowledge  and^ 

iii.  445.' 
the  ih(*ology  of  the  heathen,  iv.  78. 
the  handmaid  of  divinity,  v.  20,  27. 
the  end  of,  iv.  456. 

unfit  study  for  young  men^  ▼.  26«    See 
Philosophy. 
Moral  roaponiibility  nfen  to  ike  totU  alone^ 

L  53. 
Moral  senie  of  ScHptuie  often  prefemble  to 

the  literal,  iii.  487. 
Morality,  iiL  409. 

promoted  by  learning,  iii.  314,  3)5. 
Merbnm  Oallicum  certis  disstls  curatum,  il 

202. 
More,  8ir  Thomaa,  his  serenity  of  mind  at  the 

point  of  death,  iv.  375. 
Moroe  literatorum,  L  445. 
MoriflB  apotheosis,  iiL  748. 
Morris  Danoe  in  Hertfordshire,  danced  by 

eight  centenarians,  v.  255. 
More,  pnecursores  mortis  duo,  iL  208 — 210. 
a  capite  convulsio,  iL  208. 
a  corde  extremus  labor  pnlsAs,  ib, 
signa  mortis  in  propinquo,  t&. 
eigne  post  mortem,  ib, 
vitalitas  animalium,  ib, 
resuscitaUones  mortuorum,  iL  209, 210. 
canones  mobiles  de  formft  mortis,  ii.  212 
—226. 
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fonnido  mortu  reprimenda,  i.  7*26. 
Xomii  Biaboli,  a  root,  &bl«  of,  ii.  541. 
Mortolitatam  dictnm  Alezandri  circa,  i  473. 

Epictetai  do  (^  L  480. 
Mortreii,  made  with  the  btawn  of  caponB,  ii. 

360. 
Monu  Anglia  Caneellariai  moritonii,  I  582. 
Xmm,  hii  defect  of  epeecb,  ii.  470. 
God's  firat  pen,  iti.  297. 
philoeophj  to  be  found  in  the  ceremonial 

law  oi;  iii.  298. 
legielator  et  primus  Dei  notarini,  I  466. 
lex  ejus  csBreroonialis,  ib, 
Mofti  a  species  of  mould,  ii.  453. 

a  rudiment  between  pntrefiiction  and  a 
herb,  iil  220  ;  ir.  170. 
Mofher,  rising  of  it,  how  cured,  ii.  367,  651. 

of  distilled  waters,  iC  460. 
KotioiL  after  death  remains  in  birds  longer 
than  in  men,  why,  ii.  474. 
of  bodies  produced  bj  pressure,  experi- 
ments touching,  ii.  342,  343. 
of  water  in  glass  ressel  on  drawing  a  wet 
finger  round  the  lip  of  the  glass,  ii  342. 
upon  pressure  of  brittle  bodies,  ib, 
of  bullet  propelled  by  powder,  ib, 
id  liberty,  1st  upon  pressure,  2nd  upon 

tensnre,  iL  342,  343. 
of  a  bell,  of  a  yirginal  string,  ii.  343. 
Bacon*  $  investigatiuntoHhout  ruult^  iii.  514. 
Fnt/ace  to  the  Inqwsitio  legiUun  de  motu, 

iii.  623,  624. 
chosen  by  Baeon  a$  Hi  frd  mbjeetf  iohy^ 

iii.  624. 
vulgar  distinctions  of,  Talueless,  iv.  67, 

68  ;  T.  425,  426. 
the  genus  of  which  heat  is  atspecies,  iy.  150. 
rest  and  motion,  ir.  177,  178. 
quick  motion  not  yet  competently  mea- 
sured, iT.  200. 
the  principal  kinds  of  motions,  or  active 
virtues,  iv.  214—232. 
of  resistance,  iv.  214. 
of  connection,  iv.  215. 
of  liberty,  t&. 
of  matter,  iv.  217. 
of  continuity,  t6. 
for  gain,  or  of  want,  iv.  218. 
of  the  greater  congregation,  tft. 
of  the  lesser  congregation,  iv.  219. 
the  magnetic,  iv.  222. 
of  flight,  t^. 
of  assimilation  or  lelf-mnltiplicatioD, 

iv.  224. 
of  excitation,  iv.  225. 
of  impression,  iv.  226. 
of  configuration,  iv.  227. 
of  tnuisition,  i&. 
the  royal  or  politica],  iv.  228. 
of  rotation,  A. 
of  trepidation,  iv.  229. 
of  repose,  or  aversion  to  move,  iv.  230. 
regulation  o^  iv.  241. 
doctrine  concerning  voluntary  motion  nes 
lected,  iv.  401. 


ever  preceded  by  ioiaginatioii,  iv.  40fi. 

Aristotle's  doctrine,  iv.  428. 
the  inquiry  conoemiDg  the  moving  prin- 
ciples of  thinga  hitherto  neglected, 
T.  424. 
this  inquiry  the  only  wsy  to  bind 
the  Proteus  iwkara*  ▼•  425. 
ArittoUe't  diviakm  (f^  iii  21. 
of  projectiles  explained,  v.  433—435. 
why  rotatory,  v.  435. 
cause  of  motion  in  fire-aimt,  t.  435— 
487. 
of  hyle,  V.  361.     FUe  Hyle. 
ofliber^jV.  378. 
abstraction  of,  has  begotten  an  infinite 

number  of  fancies,  v.  468. 
orbicular,  nature  of,  t.  478,  479. 
natural  distinguished  from  violent,  t.  499. 
of  ascent  and  descent,  tifii 
in  a  straight  line,  suits  the  parts  of  globes, 

V.  515. 
circular  may  be  without  limits,  t.  526. 
no  argument    of  eternity  fipom,  v.  5'26, 

530. 
the  only  power  man  haa  orer  nature,  v. 

506. 
of  the  heavenly  bodies,  v.  550 — 554. 
cosmical  or  mutusJ,  v.  551. 

cosmical  is  the  diurnal  motioD  by 
spirals  within  the  tropics,  ▼.  554, 
555. 
a  natural  body  may  bare  more  than 

one  proper  motion,  ▼.  556. 
four  kinds  of  greater  niotione  in  the 

heavens,  v.  557. 
of  the  planets,  v.  558. 
proposed  histories  of,  iv.  268. 
motions  of  matter  are  simple  or  compound, 

iv.  356. 
n'mpfe  mofioiu^  ufkat^  L  27,  28. 
simple  motions  enumerated^  ir.  356L 
measurements  of,  iv.  357. 
of  wind  compared  with  that  of  irater,  v. 

196. 
motions  of  the  sea,  five  in  number,  v.  443, 

445. 
tides  not  a  motion  of  rising  and  fiJling  as 

of  water  in  a  cauldron,  v.  445. 
diurnal  explains  that  of  the  tides,  449. 
See  Diurnal  Motion,  Moon. 
MotOB  est  instar  generis  ad  calorem,  L  26X 
quies  et  motus,  i.  291. 
sive  virtotes  active  corporum,  L  330 — 349. 
antitypis,  i.  330. 
nexus,  ib, 
libertatis,  t6. 
hyles,  i.  332  ;  ii.  266. 
continuationis,  ib, 
ad  lucrum,  i.  333. 
congregationis  majoris,  i.  334. 
congregationis  minoria,  sfiu 
nmgneticua,  i.  337. 
fogffi,  i.  338. 
assimilationia,  i.  339. 
excitationis,  i.  340. 
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impreiuonis,  i.  341. 
confignntionia,  I  342. 
pertxamitionis,  i.  343. 
r^iiu,  i.  344. 
trepidationis,  i.  845, 
decttbitiu»  i.  346. 
regimen  motiks,  i.  358. 
historia  motaum  ooDKribendSy  i  408. 
Tel  simplicet  vel  compoaiti,  i.  560,  561. 
▼oluntarius,  unde,  i.  609,  610  ;  ii.  263. 
Tentorumi  ii.  23,  24,  53,  65,  74. 
in  Telia  navinm,  iL  24, 58 — 64. 
in  velia  molendinomm,  ii.  64,  65. 
rhedaB  moyentes  ad  Tontum,  ii.  65. 
naturalia  vetenun,  ii.  80. 
Degligentia  vetenim  in  inquiaitione  de  mo- 
ventibuarenimprincipiiSfiii.  19,20. 
natara,    Telut   Protetia,    hoc  modo 
aolum  vincienda,  iii.  20. 
diviaio  motua  recepta  in  pbiloaopbift  popu- 

laria,  iii.  21,  22. 
miaailium  per  preaaniam,  iii.  28 — 30. 
in  Totationibua,  cur,  iii  30,  31. 
caoaae  motAs  in  tonnentia  igneia,  iii  31, 32. 
maria  qninqne,  iii.  47.     Vide  Lona. 
floxum  et  rcflaxum  maria  eaae  vel  motum 
anblationia  et  demiaaionia,  Tel  motiun 
progreasua,  iii.  49. 
diornoa,  iii.  52,  53b 
abatractio  mot^a  infinitaa  pbantaaiaa  pepe- 

rit,  iii.  86. 
rotationia  spontaneua,  i.  344. 
doctrina  Teleaii  de  rotatione    celomm, 

iii.  97. 
orbicularia,  i6. 

graTis  et  leTia,  quid,  iii.  118,  690. 
inquiftitio  legitima  de  motn,  iiL  625 — 631, 

634—640. 
libertatia,  il.  283  ;  iii.  659. 
receptiunia  a  tensur^  iii.  704. 
aucceaaionia,  ib. 
ne  detnr  vaciiuin,  ib, 
bomini  in  natuxam  aola  poteataa  motika, 

iu.  730. 
rectua  partibua  globorum  convenit,  iii.  739. 
cceleatinm,  alii  coamici,  alii  ad  invicem,  iL 
773. 
tert&  atante,  coelom  motu  diumo  cir- 

cumferri,  ib. 
diurnua  coeli  atellati,  iii.  774. 
coamicua,    eat   motua   diornoa   per 
spixas  intra  tropicoi^  iii.  776. 


Motnf — WKUnwed, 

qoatoor  genera  motnom  praeter  coa« 
micum,  iiL  776. 
Moulds,  ii.  453. 

differ  from  planta  in  tbree  pointa,  ii.  529. 

on  citron,  ib, 

moaa,  moshrooma,  and  agarica  moolda,  ih, ; 

ii.  453. 
foond  alao  on  poplara,  iL  539. 
from  the  akoll  of  a  dead  man  onburied 
will  atanch  blood,  ii.  665. 
may  be  procured  in  Ireland,  iL  670. 
Miidh  and  Little,    inquiiy  concerning,    ir. 

340;  ▼.  209. 
Maeianns,  bia  deceit  towarda  Antoninoa,  t. 

62. 
Mommies,  Egyptian,  iL  588 — 590. 

mommy  atancheth  blood,  ii.  665. 
Mormora  in  aere,  iL  71. 
MoBoae  in  electro,  iL  212. 
Mnaoovia  baa  a  bite  apring  yet  an  early  bar- 
Teat,  why,  iL  520. 
MoBhroomB,  iL  512,  513. 

canae  incobos  or  the  mare,  why,  iL  512. 
a  Tenereooa  meat,  ib. 
prodooed  by  poplar  bark,  ib. 
by  homing  a  atubble,  iL  513. 
from  bartahom,  t6. 
fungnaea  reaembling,  t& 
on  treea,  ii.  539. 
Music,  ii.  385—390.  ;  iT.  395. 
muaical  aounda,  ii.  390 — 41 9L 
medicine    and  muaic  conjoined   by  the 

ancient  poeta  in  Apollo,  iiL  371. 
in  practice  well  puraued,  but  in  theory 

Tery  weakly,  iiL  385. 
similarity  of  tropee  in  rhetoric  and  moaic, 

iT.  167. 
propoaed  hiatory  of,  iv.  269. 
inatroment  to  be  played  by  the  mya  of 
the  aon,  t.  400.    See  Sounda. 
Mosioa  historia  conacribenda,  L  408. 

cum  medicin&  cur  conjnngitor,  L  588. 
Uosk  fnrthera  Tenereooa  appetite,  ii.  650. 
MutobiUtas  terne,  iii.  749—751,  756. 

caeleatium  iiL  751 — 757. 
MutabiUty  of  the  earth,  ▼.  525—527. 

of  the  beaTona,  t.  527—533. 
Myrobalane  sweet  before  ripe,  why,  iL  357» 

539. 
Mysteries  of  faith,  t.  114. 
Myths,  chuaical,  ezpUmations  o(  ir.  318 — 
335. 


N. 


Vamee  giTen  by  Adam,  t.  434 ;  iii.  219. 

etymology  of,  iT.  441. 
Hapellos,  maiden  fed  on,  iL  499. 
Hapier,  Bacon  ignorant  </  bit  logarithms,  iiL 

511. 
Karcotics,  ii.  676,  577  ;  v.  270,  271. 
Narrations  a  diTiaion  of  hiatory,  iiL   334, 

338  ;  iv.  304,  308. 


Harrative  poetry  an  imitation  of  history,  iii* 

344. 
Natatio  aniroalium,  iii.  699. 

in  profundiore  aqu4  facilior,  ib. 
NatiTiUes  in  astrology  without  fbondation, 

iT.  350,  368. 
Natora  non  niai  parendo  vincitar,  i.  157,  222, 

iiL  611. 
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nbtiliUM  nature,  i.  158»   160  ;  iii.  1?, 

579,  580. 
anticipatio&ef,  L  161. 
i]iter[»«tatio,  ib, 

oorporea  et  actio  natoralia,  L  305. 
in  triplici  stiita  ponitar,  i  395. 

primos  itatoi  ad  tpedea  rerum  re- 

fertiir,  tb. 
lecandus  ad  monstia,  Au 
tertiui  ad  artifieialia,  ib, 
(nmma  ejus  oeconomia  ab  homine  non  in- 

venienda,  i.  434. 
antitheta  de,  L  692. 
philoaophiae  debitriz,  ii.  243. 
tm  consilia  nt  bomines  peritina  com  na- 

tuiA  negodentnr,  iii.  23. 
diisectioejatnon  RbBtiactio&cienda,iiL86. 
ccealta  ejus  Teluta  signo  divino  dauia 

manere,  iii.  549. 
nniUB  oatone,  iii.  555. 
lumen  natane,  iii.  576. 
exempliun  inquisitionii  de  natarft,  iii.  635. 
ut  fortuna,  a  fironte  capillata,  ab  oocipitio 

calva,  iii.  687. 
aat  Hberri,  ant  pertarbata,  ant  rattricta. 
Vids  Philosophia  Naturalis'  Infierpre- 
tiitio  Natune. 
Katnra  naturana,  i.  30,  227. 
Katnra  diyina  quid  libi  Toluit  in  cnando, 

iii.  HI. 
Natural  and  nimatiiral,  inquiry  concerning, 

T.209. 
Natural  a&dartififlial,  inquiry  concerning,  i5. 
things  why  preferred  to  artificial,  iv.  470. 
Natural  BlTlnation,  two  kinds  of,  iii.  380. 
Natural  HUtory,  iy.  293—299 ;  ▼.  505— 
514. 
Bae(m*8,  w9ten  pMisked^  i.  74. 
Mm  hope  o/anitlaneefrom  Ae  hmy,  i.  381. 
importance  of  in  Mm  eyet^  i.  383. 
feoMiUWy  of  Mm  method^  i.  385. 
division  of,  iii.  330. 
deficiency  of,  iii.  830  ;  iv.  1 27. 
suggestion  that  the  king  should  undertake 

to  prosecute  it,  iv.  12. 
mast  be  founded,  not  on  argument,  but  by 

observation  of  facts,  iv.  28. 
method  of  experiments  proposed,  iv.  29, 80. 
imperfection  of  Lord  Bacon's,  iv.  105. 
the  foundation  of  all  science,  hitherto  neg- 
lected, V.  131,  132. 
Bacon^s  own  reasons  for  applying  to  it,  v. 

133. 
its  relation  to  the  Organon,  v.  134. 
plan  of  the  treatise  on,  v.  135,  136. 
catalogue  of  the  titles  of  particular  his- 
tories, iv.  265—270. 
of  geography,  ir.   266,  293—299  ;    v. 

505—514. 
in  its  subject  is  threefold,  treating,  iv. 
253 ;  v.  506. 
of  the  liberty  of  nature,  t5. 
of  the  errors  of  nature,  t6. 
of  the  bonds  of  nature,  ib. 
maj  be  distributed  therefore  into  histories 


ptaetef- 


Nttnral  HiatOTy— eo«lmiMtf. 

o^    1st,    generations;     2ad, 
generations  ;  3rd,  arts,  ■&. 
ill  its  use  twofold,  iv.  254  ;  t.  507. 

for  the  a^ke  of  the  partieabv  koow- 

ledge  simply, 
as  the  primary  material  of  philcMopbT. 
three  superfluities  to  be  avoidedy  ir.  254, 

255. 
precepts  for  its  compilation,  iv.  258 — ^260. 
authorities,  how  to  be  noted,  i^r.  260. 
five  supplemental  suggestionay  ir.    261, 

262. 
brevity  of  the  laws  of  nature  eompsred 
with  the  length  of  man*a  coflBmentaries 
thereon,  iv.  262. 
has  the  same  division  as  concrete  pbjvcs, 

iv.  347. 
its  noblest  end  is  to  be  the  aaatter  of  law- 
ful induction,  t.  507,  508. 
such  an  one  is  wanting,  ▼.  508. 
example  thereof,  being  a  treatise  on  celes- 
tial bodies,  V.  510-544. 
Natural  magie,  houses    for,  in  the    New 
Atlantis,  iiL  164. 
useful  to  science,  iii  289,  362. 
true  sense  of,  iii.  351. 
its  relation  to  metaphysics,  iii.  362. 
deficiency  of,  iii.  362. 
false,  iii.  381. 

receipto  of,  ii.  660,  671..  Sf»  Magic. 
Natural  motion  the  ancient  name  for  gmvitr, 

V.  202. 
Natural  Fhiloaopliy,  Daeoirs  idea  of,  L  59 
—64  ;  iiL  205,  346. 
two  psrts  of,  via.   natnral  science  and 

natural  prudence,  iii.  351. 
advantage  to,  from  a  registry  of  doubta, 

iii.  364. 
much  fabulous  matter  a  discredit  to,  iiL 

288. 
neglected  for  divinity  and  law,  iii.  499. 
among  the  Romans  and  Grecians,  ib. 
magnifies  the  ^ory  of  God,  iiL  501. 
a  defence  against  infidelity,  ib.    See  Phi- 
losoptiy. 
Natural  prudenoe,  the   operative  part    of 
natural  philosophy,  iii.  351. 
division  of,  iiL  361. 
Natural  thoology,  or  divine  philosopby,  iv. 

341—343.     See  Divine  Philosophy. 
Naturalia  historiA,    catalogus     historiarom 
natnralium  particularium,  L  405 — 110. 
gcographica,  i.  406.     Vide  Historia  natn- 
ralis. 
Naturalia  magia,  i.  456. 
NaturaliaatioiL  of  strangers,  ▼.  83. 
Nature,  Bacon*8  view  of,  L  53 — 57« 
nying  qf  LeSmiU,  L  53. 
doctrine  qf  Arietotle,  i.  54. 
char^  by  Baeon  with  having  put  Natmre 

in  the  place  of  Ood,  ih. 
Bocou'm  mnniom  of  the  UmUednen  of.  L 

60,  61. 
interpretation  of,    the  eoul    of  BaeonU 
Mystem,  L  83. 
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AM  ami^ftu  o/f  kow  fir  pottUtte  aeeordmg 

to  Mtn,  L  566. 
troe  mode  of  itadying  the  ptoeesset  of, 

iL612. 
the  DiTine  aature,  iii.  217. 
wimmary  law  o^  leaerred  by  Ood  within 

his  own  curtain,  iii.  220. 
knowledge  of,  under  the  protection  of 

religion,  iii.  221. 
light  of,  compared  with  the  moral  law,  y. 

113. 
the  mysteries  of  fiiith  not  to  be  deduced 

from,  ir.  341. 
to  be  commanded  matt  be  obeyed,  it.  47, 

114. 
anbtlety  o^  it.  48,  51. 

no  reason  for  confusion,  t.  421. 
anticipations  of,  iT.  51,  52. 
interpretations  o^  iT.  51,  52,  115. 
man's  empire  otot,  must  be  recovered,  iv. 

115. 
exists  in  three  states,  having  reference  to, 

1.  species  of  things  ;  2.  monsteia  ;  3. 

arts,  iv.  252. 
teen  best  in  si^allest  portions,  It.  297, 

838. 
rises  to  a  point  like  a  pyramid,  it.  821. 
body  o^  biform,  iT.  821^ 
either  united  and  collected,  or  diffused 

and  distributed,  iT.  346. 
problems  of,  iT.  357. 
docs  nothing  in  vain,  it.  365  ;  v.  74. 
antitheses  for  and  against,  iv.  476. 
in  debt  to  philosophy,  t.  339, 
three,  counsels,  that  men  may  deal  with 

nature  more  successfully,  t.  427. 
<me  who  philosophises  must  dissect,  not 

abstract,  t.  468. 
relation  o^  to  art,  t.  506,  507. 
the  mirror  of  art,  iT.  417. 
her  mode  of  working  compared  with  thitt 

of  the  artist,  t.  28. 
three  things  subordinate  only  to,  t.  507. 
immobility  and  quiet  destroyed  by  the 

system  of  Copernicus,  t.  515. 
distribution  of  matter  by,  t.  547. 
Hatvrea  n^mfy  ahdrad  guMiei,  I  26. 

ihe&$  tkB  principal  dgjeett  of  OMT  ui9iftn'(?«,ib. 
gimplB  nahmreBy  ttudy  ^  trnporftM/,  w^, 

L27. 
two  eUutes  of^  ib. 
HsHenla  subter  aquam  gerens  homines,  i.  851. 
Vatrigatioik  of  old  more  admnoed  than  now, 

iii.  140,  141. 
benefit  to  science  from,  iii.  340.* 
a  great  help  to  philosophy,  iii.  476* 
wonders  of^  It.  311. 
Kavigatioaes  longinqus,  iii.  584,  613. 
Vebids,  condenaationes  aeris  imperfectas,  ii.. 

293. 
Vebnlooattan,  t.  586,  537r 
Hebuehadnetsar,  his  tree  of  monarchy,  t.  83. 
HegatlVMi  excite  the  mind  less  than  affirm- 

atiTes,  iT.  56. 
are  the  more  powerful,  i5. 
VOL.  V.  8  8 


Fegotiandi  artes,  panca  de  iii  scripts,  I  750. 
Fegotiatioa,  or  wisdom  of  business,  a  part 
of  civil  knowledge,  iii.  445,  447. 
deficieney  of  books  concerning,  iii.  447. 
best  form  of  writing  on,  iii.  453. 
wisdom  of  Solomon's  aphorisms  respect- 
ing, iii.  448. 
doctrine  concerning,  divided  into,  t.  35. 
that  concerning  scattered  occasions, 

T.  37—57. 
that  concerning  adrsncement  in  life, 
T.  54— 7a 
Fagroes,  causes  of  their  daric  complexion,  iL 
478. 
a  moist  sultry  eHmate,  ib, 
tawny  olivaster  complexion  found  where 
the  soil  is  sandy  and  the  heat  dry,  ib. 
Neptnne,  saying  of  Diagoras  respecUng  offer- 
ings to,  iii  393. 
Nerva  imperator,  I  471 ;  iii.  303. 
Herroni  system,  iv.  898. 
Netflaa,  application  of,  in  cases  of  melancholy, 

T.  301. 
New  Atlantia,  iii.  129— 166. 

Pr^^,  ui.  1^1—124. 
New  Organon,  iv.  418,  421.     Vide  NoTum 

Oivanum. 
Now&imdlaBd  cold  for  its  latitude,  why,  t. 

151.^ 
Nexe,  motion  o!^  called  "  ne  detur  Tacuum," 

ii.  e^s, 
Nioetaa  of  STracuse,  iii.  738 ;  t.  515. 
Nioodamna,  his  question,  t.  114. 
Nigella  Bomaaa,  ii.  650. 
Nightiiigale  pipes,  iL  885,  406. 
Niffhtmare,  iii.  368.    See  Mare. 
Nihil  ex  nihilo  fieri,  iii  689. 
Nile,  water  of,  how  clarified,  ii.  579,  587, 768. 
Nilua,    dwellera  near  the  cataracts  o^  are 
stricken  deaf,  ii  432. 
inundationes  Nili  vends  Etesiis  ascriptss, 
iL28. 
Nitre,  scouring  virtue  of,  il  461. 

stunts  the  growth  of  dogs,  il  459.  ' 
in  milk,- bad  for  children,  H.  459. 
anoint  the  bud  of  the   Tine  with,  li. 

485. 
dissolved  in  wine,    scent    of  cools  the 
spirits,  il  650. 
•  created  for  refrigeration  of  spirits,  t.  273. 
the  spirit  of  the  earth,  t.  274. 
produces  longoTity  if  taken,  ib, 
so  the  nitrous  smell  of  fresh  earth,  t.  275. 
swells  firom  the  soil,  t.  858. 
ntmm,  est  tanquto  aroma  frigidum,  il  166, 
297.       • 
in  naturft  Tegetabili,  ib, 
in  congehitione  usitatnm,  ib, 
in  pulvere  pyrio  potum  oondncit  ad  forti- 

tudinem,  ib. 
Teluti  spiritus  teme,  ii  167. 
animalia  pinguia  leddit,  ^ 
impinguat  solum,  ib, 
spiritus  humanos  densat,  ib, 
usus  nitri  in  cibis,  ib, 
plantSB  nitrosK,  ib. 
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CMM  tiitiitit  odomm  teme  noe&Uf^  U. 

168. 
lapidibni  ett  fautar  rnbtginii^  U.  1 10,1  U. 
ex  tola  tunetMna,  ii.  263. 
Vobility,  antitheMt  for  and  against,  iy.  478. 
NobilitM,  antitheta  de  eA,  I  689. 
Vorma  abecedarii,  iL  87,  88. 
Horth  windUowa  aa  U  wan  from  above,  ▼. 
148. 
called  alw  Etesian,  r.  149. 
came  of  the  Nile  inimdationi,  «Bu 
chiefly  in  the  daytime^  ▼•  152. 
dean  the  aky,  ▼.  164. 
blows  higher  and  more  ateadily  than  the 

aonth  wind,  tb. 
cold  and  dry  like  the  east  wind,  ▼.  155. 
healthiest  when  from  the  land,  ih, 
if  it  rise  by  night,  rarely  lasts  mere  than 

three  days,  Uk 
often    accompanied   by  other   contary 

winds,  T.  156. 
aow  not  during,  tft. 
bad  for  consumption,  i&. 
lometimes  directly  follows,  but  is  not 
directly  followed  by,  a  south  wind,  t. 
174. 
its  chaQsea  with  the  south  wind  a  sign 
of  a  hard  or  mild  winter,  tft..     Vide 
Boreas, 
ffmrtham  Sea,  tides  of  the,  t.  452,  458. 
Hot  proTtn,  verdict  of,  r.  95. 
Votei  of  cogitations,  deficiency  of,  iii.  400. 

of  things  by  oonmity,  iv.  440. 
Vothing  and  aomeuing,  no  propoition  be- 
tween, iy.  465. 
Votio  simplex,  est  instar  snperficiei,  iii.  554. 
VotloBM,  in  notionibus  nil  sani,  nee  in  logicis, 

nee  in  physicis,  i.  159. 
Votlons  unsound,  both  uoial  and  phyaical, 

iy.  49. 
Votltia  aliorum  hominum,  praecepta  sammaria 
de,  1.772— 777. 
•ex  modis  elicienda,  i.  773. 

1.  per  yuHus  et  om,  tft. 

2.  per  verba,  i.  774. 

8.  per  facta,  I  774,  775. 

4.  per  i^genia  sua,  L  775,  776. 

5.  per  fines  snos,  ib, 

6.  per  celationes  aliorom,  i.  776. 
mi  notitia  considerationibua  hnjusmodi 

comparanda. 

1.  compaiando  natuiam  soam  cum 

temporibus  suis,  i.  778. 

2.  et  cum  profossionibos  viue  ^ns 

in  ustt  sunt,  tSw 


et    mmalk 


Votitia-H»ii(MM(2. 

&  et   enm    «qoalibaa 
suis,  t  778. 

4.  de  amicis  ac  nf cifaaariis  deligendii, 

i.  779. 

5.  de  cavendo   ab   imitatione   ez- 

emplonun,  •&• 


Vouar  ragnillette, — a  charm  need  in  Gas- 
cony  to  produce  impotency,  iL  634. 
Vourkhment,  means  of  conveying  and  oon- 
verting,  ii.  362—365. 
to  prevent  its  being  drawn,  awaj  and 

exhaled,  iL  362. 
to  send  it  forth  -more  stronglj  into  the 
puts  by  strengthenieg  the  stomadi,  ik 
to  send  it  forth  by  sleep,  ii.  36a 
to  provide  that  the  parts  theasaelvea  draw 
.   it  to  them,  ii.  363,  364. 
to  forther  the  act  of  assimilatioii,  iL  365. 
of  living  creatures  in  the  esnbryo^  ii. 
879.    See  Alimentation. 
Nora  Zambia,  Flemings  wintered  there,  il 
638. 
aoeident  firam  use  of  charcoal  thcre^  ii  648. 
cold  of,  iik  646,  650,  651. 
Horelty,  too  mudi  importaaca  attached  to, 
iiL  290. 
the  love  o^  t.  11. 
NoTitaa,  immodicom  ejus  stadium,  L  458. 

verborum  snspeeta,  ear,  L  453. 
Novum  Orgamun,  L  157 — 365 ;  iv.  39. 
Prooemiom,  L  121, 122. 
Dedicatio,  L  123,  124^ 
Prsfotio^  i.  125— 13Sw 
distribntio  opens,  L  134 — 145. 
imper/eei  state  qf,  I  21,  22,  76. 
Pr^to  to,  L  71—117. 
daie  of,  L  71,  79. 
(malptis  of,  I  88—102. 
wwrittem  bookt  of  u  369. 
translation,  iv.  39—248. 
Fax,  Cupid  produced  from  an  egg  laid  by,  t. 
461. 
does  not  sit  for  ever,  v.  465. 
Copido  ab  ovo  prognatas  incabante  Nocte, 

uL  79,  8U 
aon  perpetuo  iacubat,  iiL  83. 
Nubea  qua  fenintur,  in  snUimi  pleramqne 
movent  ab  oiiente  in  ooddentem^  iiL  54. 
hiitoria  nobium  eoasoibeada,  L  405. 
Vnllity  and  quiddity,  degrees  of,  iv.  466. 
Kama,  his  disinterment,  iL  589. 
Vnraexiea  of  the  winds,  v.  175, 176. 
Vntritio  per  separationem,  L  339. 
Hympha  signify  the  spirits  of  living  creatures, 
iv.  324. 


0. 


Oak,  excrescences  on  the,  iL  516,  537. 

bastard  fruit  of,  iL  587. 
Oaths,  men  are  deceived  with,  childxen  with 
"    »v.76. 


Obeliid  transfeiendi  illnstiatio,  L  152 ;  iiL 

581. 
Obaliak,  illnstntion  of  raising,  iv.  40. 
ObMuity  of  laws  arises  from  four  causes,  v.  98. 
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Obflervatioil  mutt  be  ie^  hy  theory^  I.  387. 
OlMtinaey,  Phocion  an  example  to  deter  from, 

iii.  272. 
Occasions,  policy  of  yieldbg  to,  iii.  465; 

▼.  35. 
OenUsts  in  pliytie,  iii.  228»  229. 
Odores  jazta  Ilttora  Floridie,  I  822. 

eondennnt«piritiM,  i.  854. 

olfiMtoa  et  odonun  bittoria  eoDseribenda, 
1409. 

ad  confortationem  cordii,  ii.  190, 101. 

taml  paroe  ezeiintet,  il  256. 

earn  communicatione  subttantie    diffbxh 
dnntiur,  iii.  16. 
Odours  and  infectioni,  ii.  645—651. 

the  plague,  iL  645,  646* 

jail  feyer,  ii.  646. 

human  efflatia,  t5. 

modcf  of  poiioninga,  iL  647. 

pDtrafymg  locuils,  Uu 

mine  daropa,  t&. 

diaRoal  Tapoiiii,tik 

after  droaght,  ii.  648. 

from  coloqnintida,  tfr. 

from  Oinny  pepper,  •&. 

from  menstraoDg  women,  ib. 

the  iMsilisk,  O, 

perfnmei  aaefal  in  rbenms,  «ft. 

in  fiuntinga,  •&. 

tobaoeo,  ii^  449. 

fresh  eartb,  •&» 

pomandera,  nao  of,  tft. 

odonra  to  cool  tbe  apirita,  iL  650. 

to  farther  Tenereovs  appetitei^  •&< 

to  dispofe  to  devotion,  ik 

to  giTo  pleaaanft  dreams^  A, 

to  nooriah,  tft. 

to  check  the  riling  of,  Ii.  651. 

compaied  with  sooBda,  ii.  421,  430/  470. 
471. 

■weet  where  the  rainbow  tooehea,  why, 
ii.609. 

•weet,  heat  and  moistore  reooiaite  to,  ii. 
610. 

are  eorpoceal  eobstaneaa,  iL  610,  611. 

of  excnmente,  why  disgnating,  ii.  611. 

af  pntreiactions,  why,  ib, 

yet  lome  yield  exeelleDt  perfimes,  A. 

to  comfort  the  heart,  y.  297. 

of  certain  flowera  cmBie&ded,  v.  298. 

of  wine  poored  on  new  earth,  ib, 

a  fpedet  of  fome,  y.  351. 

diffiued  corporeally,  y.  420. 
CEoonomieaeub  arte  imperii  oontinetnr,  L  792. 
CEeonondea  induded  in  ciril  goyemment,  y.  78. 
OiBoia  politica  tria,  L  792. 

1.  nt  reapablica  eonteryetor,  15. 

2.  nt  beatnm  efficiatnr,  ik 

3.  at  ampUficatnr,  ib. 

Oil  not  easily  afleetod  by  heal  or  cald,  why, 

n.6l7. 
to  ton  water  into,  one  of  the  magnalia 

nature,  ii.  459. 
instaneea  thefoo^  iL  460. 
spirits  detained  willingly  in  oily  bodies^ 

▼.329. 


Oil — eonHmisd. 

presenred  by  the  rapid  OMape  of  the 
watery  hnmour,  y.  829. 
Ointment,  witehes',  iL  664. 

maffiod,  to  heal  the  wovnd  by  anointiiig 

ttie  weapon^  ii.  671. 
Roman,  ii.  865. 
receipt  for  omtments,  liL  827. 
dead  fliea  cante,  to  stmk^  v.  43. 
Old  Aga^  pennrionsness  o^  y.  22. 

how  it  destroys  the  human  body,  y.  218.  - 
See  Longevity. 
Oleosa  detinent  spintus  libenter,  iL  220. 
eyoktione  eita  humoris  diatins  conaarvata, 
ib. 
Olympna,  windless  summit,  iii.  645. 
OmiiMB  adentiaram  partes  qnomodo  traetandsB^ 

1.134. 
Omnipotontin  opera,  creare  ex  nihilo  et  redi- 
gere  m  nihilan^  iL  248. 
attribata,  iii.  111. 
Onerationein,  contraetio  eorponnn  per,  ii.  301. 
OniOBi,  their  mode  of  growth,  ii.  541. 

ahonld  be  pulled,  dried,  and  reset,  iiij  490. 
Opening  by  boat,  of  water,  ▼.  868. 
ofoil,t5. 

of  other  liquors,  A. 
ofsdids,y.  864. 
ofmetal8,y.  864,  865. 


of  glass,  i& 
mtionei  ^ 


Operationei  hominis  snper  corpora  natoralia, 
.   L  350— 362.     Fills  Homo. 
Operations  of  man  upon  matter  are  of  seven 
kinds,  iv.  233—245. 

by  excluding  disturbing  causes,  iy.  933--' 
235. 

by  compression,  ftc,  iv.  235—287. 

by  heat  and  cold,  iv.  237—241. 

by  continuance  in  a  suitable  place,  iv.  241. 

by  regulation  of  motion,  iv.  242. 

by  consento  or  avenions,  iv.  242—245. 

by  altomstien  of  the  former  six  meAods, 
iy.245. 
Ophinehns,  appecmmoe  of  tuw  Har  near,  ta 

Boom's  Imm,  iii.  18,  752. 
Opiates  condense  the  spirits,  iv.  238 ;  v.  270. 

eflects  of  opium,  iy.  270, 271. 

betel,  iv.  271. 

tobacco,  t&. 

yearly  opiate  diet  commended,  v.  271. 

inhaled  as  vapours,  y.  272. 

from  what  medicines  prepared,  «& 
Opiata,  L  354  ;  iL  162—165, 192. 

opium*  iL  162,  163b 

papaver  eflvestris,  iL  163. 

caphe,  iL  164. 

betel,  i5. 

tobaixo,  ib. 

simplicia,  ib. 

eomposita,tfik 

qnomodd  utenda,  iL  164, 165^ 

medicamenta,  iL  165. 

nraltmn  confifitve  ad  prolongationem  vita, 
ezemplis  probatom,  ii  165. 
Opinlens  of  otbais,  profit  to  be  deriyed  from^ 
iii  365. 
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tiie  niMt  po|kul«r,  and  not  tbe  bnt»  Iwe 
.    ever  pre.Tailed,  Ui.  227,  231. 
ft  eoUection  pf  past  and  exploded,  re- 
quired, iT.  262. 
whether  that  which  haa  relation  to  troth 
greater  than  that  which  haa  relation  to 
opinion,  it.  467. 
of  jndgM  to  be  taken  on  points  that  may 
arise,  ▼.  107. 
OpiB&OAiini  prarteritamm  recensio,  i.  403b 
OpiiUB,  ii.  346,  677. 

prodaces  cold,  ii.  87]. 
death  bj,  ii  539. 
OptiM  historia  conscribenda,  i.  408. . 
instruAenta  jam  meliora,  lii.  736. 
OfttOft,  owls  and  caU  see  in  dark,  how,  ii  628. 
motion  of  the  ^e-baDs,  ib, 
■qointing*  tft. 

sfaatting  one  e7^  a  430,  628. 
double  vision,  tb. 
poreblindness,  ii  629. 
sight  in  old  age,  ib, 
eye  injured  by  ezeesi  of  light,  ib, 
■0  by  minute  studies,  ib, 

waxes  red  in  anger,  not  in  blushing, 

why,  ii.  630. 
has  many  objects  which  afiect  it  with 
pleasure,  none  with  pain,  why,  ib, 
globes  appear  flat  at  a  distance,  why,  ii 

432,  632. 
proposed  history  of,  it.  268.  .S^  Visiblet. 
Oraagt,  PriuM  of^  his  wound  how  stanched, 
ii  369. 
•onstaney  of  hit  mutdersr  under  torture, 
iy.  375. 
Oraagft  flow«n,  infusion  o^'ix.  845. 
Orfttio  ad  philosophos  Parisienses,  iii  560 — 
585. 
oiatiouis  melius  est   finis  quhm  prinei- 
pium,  i  755. 
Qrfttioiia,  appendices  to  history,  iii.  842. 

of  Demosthenes  and  Cicero,  excellent  ex- 
amples of  eloquence,  iii  409. 
Oratorea  ventis  similes,  popnlus  man,  i  735. 
OratoriML     FMle  Rhetorica* 
Orfttora,  why  bad  promoters  of  their  own 
fortune,  iii  469. 
difference  between  sophists  and,  iii  394. 
neglect  the  arts  of  private  discourse,  iv.  458. 


Qrfttory.    Siw  Rbetorie. 
Orbaa  elementorum,  i  165. 
Qrbiliiia  long-lived,  why,  ii  653. 
Order  M  ootMci/,  i  816,  817. 
Originalf  of  things,  a  part  of  phyaic,  xiL  351 
Oriiinei  locales  veutornm,  ii  23,  3S— 43. 
Onuthiaa,  or  bird  winds,  v.  150. 
Omitbii  sive  aviarii  venti,  ii.  30. 
OrpharioB,  ii  399. 
Orphei  theatrum,  i  470. 
Orpheu,  fable  of,  an  illustration  of  the  infio- 
ence  of  learning  in  promotiDg  order,  iii. 
302. 

why  torn  in  pieces,  iv,  335. 
Orpin,  ii.  350. 

Orxioe,  sweet-scented  root,  pecuUaritj  oi^  'd. 
627. 

beads  o^  make  an  aperient  bracelet,  ii  66*1 
OrtaUna*  uuifenal  map,  iv.  454. 
Ortbognpliy,  whether  guided  by  prannnda- 
tion,  iv.  444. 

cftoMet  of,  i  657. 
Oaorina  Loaitanu,  i  451. 
Ostantatio  sui  bona  qumdam,  i  779-781. 
OftantfttlOB,  a  vice  rather  in  manners  than  is 
policy,  iii  462. 

a  vice  in  morals  rather  than  in  policy,  t. 
67. 
Ortriohrsn  after  ito  head  waa  struck  o^  ii  471 

mode  of  hatching  her.  egga,  ii  624. 
Othan,  knowledge  of,  iii.  456,  et  wg. 

tobeacquired  by  their  deeds,  iii.  457, 45& 

by  their  words,  •&. 

by  i^eport,  iii  459. 

by  their  natures  and  ends,  A. 
Otto  Oaamnnn,  kii  ^^FrobUmuia  marina^*'  m. 

39. 
OnnelTea,  Jinowledge  o^  Si  461. 

should  be  impartial,  ib, 

choice  of  profession  to  be  determined  by,  d. 
OTinm  deoennalis  sstas  rare,  ii  123. 
Omm  vitreum,  i  323,  353 ;  iii  1 17,  703. 

in  lapidem  versum,  ii  29.i. 

Cupido  ab  ovo  prognatns,  iii.  79,  81. 

ovorum  vivificatio  ignota,  i  316. 
.'  ova  aqoam  odoratam  oonunentia,  iii  703L 
_  Sbb  £gg.    Glass. 
OyftVft  between  plato  and  living  cresitnies, 
ii  531. 

have  no  distinction  of  sexea,  ii  631. 


p. 


PttdftfOgl,  fmpsiia  bene    administrantes,  i 
439. 
aimisB  tymnnidis»  i.  445. 
FsBdagogiea  ars,  i  709—711. 
Pain,  bodily,  histoiy  of,  proposed,  iv,  269. 
doctori  take  no  trouble  to  mitigate^  iv. 

387. 
those  who  are  sick  and  feel  no  pain,  axe 
sick  in  their  minds,  v.  20. 
Mating  the  fiiee  should  be  put  down  by 
law,  iv.  394,  395. 


Pftintiag— otmftwiHNl. 

proposed  history  o^  ir.  268. 

the  skin,  produces  longevity,  ?.  884. 
PalsMBtlology,  wggetM  5y  JStaoM,  i  49. 
Palndai,  natiyis  propitii,  advenia  maligai,  tI 

149. 
Psn,  explanation  of  the  €sble  of;  iv.  318—3*37. 

the  hunt  o^  or  learned  experiences  iv.  413. 

parabolsB   Panb  interptetatio,  i.  521^ 
53Q. 
Pftaioi  derived,  from  Pan,  iv.  319,  325. 
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Pcudemn  laid  on  the  roots  of  fruit  trees,  il 

484. 
Pauls  in  ftuno  tumetcit,  iL  271. 
Pa.ptt  ex  mooasteriit  ducti  oelebriota  fecenuit, 

i.  439. 
Paper,  a  singnlar  imtance  of  art,  iv.  172. 

ori^n  ofpaper-mahmgy  i.  624. 
Papia  lex  contra  senuin  nuptiaa,  i.  459. 
Papilio  tepore  ignis  resuscitata,  i.  291. 
Papymif.inttantiauogularii,  i.  285. 

Kpjri  Gonfectio,  L  624. 
01,  valuable  obeeirationi  expressed  by 
the  ancients  in,  ilL  453. 
philosophy  according  to  the  ancient.  It. 
318.    £^  Myths. 
Parabola  Salomonis  illustnitsB,  I  751 — 768. 
nsas  parabolaram,  i.  520. 
paniholsB  Panis   interpretatio,  L   521 — 

530. 
cnr  ssMulis  radioribna  freqaeutiores,  i. 
667. 
Parabolieal  poetry,  iv.  316--S18. 
its  nses,  iii.  344  ;  iv.  316—318. 
instances  o^  iii  318—335. 
Paraoebns,  hu  fundamental  triads  i.  359. 

inlpbur,  mercury,  and  salt,  iL  459  ;  y. 

205. 
Ha  theory  ofdew^  i  356. 
his  pygmies,  ii.  383  ;  ▼.  369. 
his  explanation  of  miracles,  ii.  641. 
error  of,  in  supposing  all  philosophy  set 
Ibrth  in  the  scriptures,  iiL  486 ;  ▼. 
117. 
medical  theories  of,  it.  379. 
his  exaltation  of  natural  magic,  iiL  381  ; 

!▼.  400. 
his  theory  of  nutrition  absurd,  iv.  224. 
made  the  winds  three  in  number,  y.  154. 
De  Nutntione,  i.  839. 
De  Corpore  Hamano,  i.  587. 
intemperies  in  interpretand&  S.  ScripturfiL, 

L835. 
trias  ejus- principiomm?  iii.  533. 
ires  tantum  coUocaTit  yeutos,  iL  33. 
pygmsenm  ejus,  iL  274. 
andacid  meruit  ut  separatim  coerceatur, 

iiL  538. 
corruptor  scientise,  iii.  533. 
homo  ntis  vocalis,  iii.  576. 
Paradiaa,  man's  first  acts  in,  iiL  296. 
Paradinu,  occupationes  hominis  in  Paradino, 

i.  465. 
Parasoeve,  the,  it.  253—263. 
Pr%fa(»^\.  369—390. 
naUrt  o/ihe  work^  i.  380. 
ad  historian  natonlem  et  experimeotiiluni, 
L  395—403. 
Parasiti  barbati,  i.  448. 
Parcar,  sitters  of  Pan,  iv.  321. 
Parent  and  child,  duties  o(^  iiL  431. 
Paris,  judgment  o^  iiL  319. 
Parmnddea,  his  tenet  that  the  earth  was 
**  primum  frigidun,"  iL  370. 
compared  with  TeUriut^  iii.  74. 
his  saying  that  the  earth  is  the  original 
source  of  cold,  v.  161. 


Parmonidet— «0M^tMrf. 

maintained  two  principles  of  things,  t. 
476. 

doctrina  ejus  de  unitate,  L  567. 

de  frigore,  ii.  41. 

duo  rernm  principia  dixit,  IiL  94. 
Parmenio    ab    Alexandre    reprehensua,    L 

475. 
Parrota,  their  power  of  imitation,  ii.  424. 
Part,  not  the  plurality,  but  the  majority  of 

partit,  make  the  total  greater,  iv.  470. 
Piradplea  or  eonfinen  between  plauts  and 
liring  creatures,  iL  531. 

immoTable  shell-fish,  «&. 

plant  like  a  Umb,  «ft. 
Parttonlan  are  infinite.  It.  408. 
Partii  Instaarationis  secundae  delineaiio  et 
argumentum,  i.  79—83 ;  iiL   547 — 
577. 

prefiue  to,  iii.  543 — 546. 
Partitionei  historia.    Vidt  Hutoria. 

■dontlanim,  1.425—430.  FK^sSeientxa. 
Pairionet  animi  qua  ad  longaTitatem  noxisB, 

qua  utiles,  iL  171,  172. 
PaMioBi,  the  yisible  signa  of  thdm,  it;  567 
—571. 

fear,  iL  567. 

grief  and  pain,  iL  568. 

joy,  ib. 

anger,  ii.  569, 

dislike,  f&i 

shame,  tft. 

pity,  iL  570. 

wonder,  ib, 

laughter,  ib, 

lust,  iL  571. 

why  called  tortures,  ▼.  61. 
Paisive  good,  iiL  425. 

sub-divisions  of,  ift. 
Pastures   for  sheep  in  breeding  season,  t. 

156 
Patienoe,  two  parts  of,  iii.  378. 
Patrioiomm  de  mnltiplicatioue,  L  795. 
Patridos,  hi$  writingt^  i.  564. 

hi»  **  Paneosmia,**  ilL  39  ;  Hi,  147. 

eompares  the  tides  of  the  sea  to  water 
boiling  in  a  caldron,  iiL  41. 

a  retiiver  of  the  doctrine  of  abetrad  ideag, 
and  their  digmties,  iii.  85. 

his  ignorance  of  aetronony^  iiL  722. 

his  authority^  iiL  753. 

sublimated  the  fumes  of  the  Platonists, 
iT.  359. 

on  the  form  of  flame,  t.  538. 

VenetuA  Platonis  discipulus,  i.  564. 

de  form&  flammarum,  iiL  763. 
Patroni  literatorum  (fuales  petendi,  L  449. 
Panlns  inter  Apostolos  solus  Uteratus,  L  468. 
Paupertas  literatorum,  L  443. 

monachonun,  ib,  . 

virtutis  fortuna,  L  444. 
Peace,  slothful,  corrupts  courage,  t.  86. 
Pearls,  medicinal  use  of,  v.  264. 
Pedantlcal  knowledge,  iiL  415.  See  £duca<* 

tion. 
Pedaatii,  L  439. 
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Ding  of  the  fiOiKiT.  9321 
I  denotat,  I  534. 
^•Um,  his  body,  how  roftored  to  youth,  ▼.  306. 
PaidiiliiBL  e/gperimmU  m  Hartm  Ckdlmy^l 

299. 
PereeptioB.  how  dif&rait  from  Mue,  !▼,  402, 

403. 
Pereoptiniii  et  aeiiiiii   difieronda,  i.  610, 

611. 
PerdOoride  (fgoU,  i.  62a. 
PttOoUtir,  quid,  L  358. 
PerooUtion,  iL  339—341 ;  It.  24X 

folt  water  beoomei  fresh  by  percolating 
into  pito  dng  on  the  shore,  li.  339,  633. 
pnctised  by  CBsar  at  Alezandna,  sb. 
by  filtntkm  thieogh  vessel^  iL  ;  IL  340, 
ft  means  of  separatiog  the  more  fobtila 

natoxes,  iL  340. 
of  jnioe  of  tree  prodaoes  gimi,  tft. 
of  stone,  Cornish  diamonds  and   rock 

rabies,  tt, 
mUins  why  the  plumage  of  birds  is  more 
DriUiant  taan  the  hair  of  beasi 


341. 


I  beasts,  ii.  340, 


darificatioo  of  liqnors  by  adhesion  an  in- 
ward percolation,  ii  341. 
of  water  through  a  dam  of  pebbles,  t5. 
sweetness  of  saToor  prodooed  by,  e^« 
human  skin,  gums,  tb, 
PttronisioiLf,  three  that  create  tones,  iL  386. 
Peritot  history,  iiL  334. 

division  of,  t5.    See  Hittoiy. 
Pttfome  houae  in  New  Atlantis,  iii.  163. 

perfumes  in  Florida,  iv.  ^7 •    See  Odours. 
Periaader,  gestus  ejos  in  horto,  I  652. 
Pericles  wore  poisons  as  a  charm  against  the 

plague,  ii.  663. 
Pexipatetiol  doctrina  de  vqnis  materiaa  po^- 
tionibus,  iii.  112. 
dictatura  eorum  oessare  debet,  iL  248. 
de  decuple  proportione  elementorum,  ii. 
259. 
Peripatetioa,  their  doctrine  of  an  element  of 
fire  above  the  air,  iL  353. 
their  dictatorship  must  cease,  y.  3'I5. 
their  conceit  as  to  tiie  proportion  of  the 
elements,  t.  354,  493. 
Pemiiasio  intdlectus,  L  261  ;  t.  36. 
Persezlptioiiea  jodiciorum,  L  821. 
Persena,  allegory  of,  explained,  iv.  326—332. 
fabulsB  Penei  interpretatio,  L  530 — 534. 
PeriiaiL  ohildren,  their  nurture,  iL  458. 
Persian  Sea,  tree  there  grows  in  the  salt  water, 

iL  532. 
PerspeotlTe  houses  in  the  New  Atlantis,  ilL 

161. 
Perspicilla,  L  307,  630. 

Oaliisi,  L  308. 
Pern,  temperate  climate  caused  by  breeses,  t. 

158. 
PemviSB  dementia  aeris,  iL  38. 

Potose  fodinsB  argenti,  iL  41. 
Pestilential  seasons,  ii.  468,  603—607. 
Petrarch,  Ms  Res  memoranda  quoted^  ii.  95. 
Petrifaction,  how  to  be  produced,  t.  400. 
Petrifying  sprmgs,  y.  390,  400. 


imiveni,  L  140  ;  iii.  685—712. 
cfalt,  iiL  683. 
Phantwsii  et  Ic^gicm  et  ethicm  miaistiat,  L 
615. 
opera  ejos  et  regnnm,  L  615,  61 6L 
Philftfttiss  limites,  L  447. 
Philip  of  ¥acedoii,  his  mode  of  waifioe,  rr. 

328. 
Philooratea  de  Demosthene,  iiL  6S3w 
Philo  JndBna,  kU  nUerpnUOkm  of  Ife  M^ 
mm  erntUm^  L  463. 
am  OasM  and  Abel,  L  466. 
Philolanfl,  iiL  738 ;  t.  515. 

his  doctrines   lemed   by   Gilhec^    iv. 
360. 
PhilaMfhaatri  damnati,  iii.  529. 
PhiloM^han  bad  law  mahem,  iii.  475. 
the  sophistical,  iv.  64* 
the  empiriod,  it.  65. 
the  superstitions,  iv.  66. 
Philoiophi  antiqui,  pladta  eorum  carngenda, 

L  563,  564. 
Philoiophift— partitiones  ejus,  L  235. 
X  P.  divina,  Td  thedogia  natnxalia,  L  544 

-^47. 
IL  P.  naturaiis  specoIatiTa,  L  548—578. 

1.  P.    Physica    specialb    putitor    in 

doctrinas  tree,  L  548 — 551. 
de  principiis  rerum. 
de  mundo  sive  de  fikbricA  renim. 
de  naturft  multiplid  sive  spaxsA,  quss 
rursiis  in  duaa  partes  dividititr, 
L551. 
de  eoncretis  bito  creaUuis,  qoae  sabit 
eandem  divisionem  quam  historia 
naturaiis,  tb. 
de  abstractis  sive  naturis,  quse  in 
doas  partes  dividitur,  L  660, 
561. 
de  -schematismis  materise,  L  560. 
de  appetita  et  motibus,  quonim 
duo  genera,  i.  560,  561. 
motus  simplices. 
motus  compositi. 
Physicse  appendices  duo. 
problemata  naturalia,  L  562. 
placita  antiqnorum  philosophomm,  L 
563,  564. 

2.  P.  Metaphysica,  L  548—550. 
de  causis  fbrmalibos,  L  564 — 568. 
utilis  at  desiderata,  L  567 — 568. 
de  causis  finalibus,  L  5G9 — 57 1. 

P.  Naturaiis  Operativa  sequitur  divisio- 
nes  speculativse,  L  571 — 575. 
Mechanics,  L  572. 
Magia,  L  573 — ^575. 
P.  Naturaiis  OperativsB  appendioee  dose, 
L  575. 
inrentarium  opum  humanarom. 
kalendarium  ezperimentorum. 
P.  Natural!  appendix  Mathematica,  L 
576—578. 
III.  P.  de  homine,  L  580—613. 

sdentia  generalis  de  naturA  et  statu  horai> 
nis  primuffl  oonsideraty  L  580 — 
586. 
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PliilOflopliifl^— ooMfmtmL 

a*  de  natarA  hominis  mdiTi8i^  lire  de 
penonA  hominit,  qua  doaa  ref 
eomplectitor,  L  581. 
muerias  hamaiii  generu. 
prsrqgativa  ejaa,  quoram  ezempla 
namiDtar,  L  581,  582. 
6.  de  foedere,  live  de  communi  Tinculo 
tadmm    et   corporis,   cujiu    due 
partes. 

1.  quomodd  inTicem  Iwc  duo  se  de- 

teganU 
a,  per  physiognomiam,  i  583. 
U  per  somnionim  natuialium  in- 

terpretationem,  L  583,  5U4. 

2.  qnoiDodd  invic^  anima  et  corpus 

in  se  agunty  cujns  dais  partes, 
L  584. 
a.  de  affectibas   coiporis  in  ani- 

mam,  L  584, 585. 
5l  de  affectibiis  animie  in  corpus,  i. 
565. 
P.  de  homine  duplex,  L  580. 

L  P,   humana,  sive  de  homine  segre- 
^to,  I  680—744. 
a.  sciendsB  que  circa  corpus  Ter^an- 
tur,  L  586^604. 
Medicina,   l  586—602.    VuU 

Medici  oa, 
Cosmetica,  i.  602. 
Athletica,  i.  602,  603. 
Voluptuaria,  i.  603. 
bk  scientiae  quas  ciroa  auimam  ver^ 
santur.      Vide    ^^  Anima    Hu- 


2.  Kientia  civilis,  tret  habet  partes,  i 
746—828. 
de  converaatione,  i.  747 — 749. 
de  negotiis,  i.  749—791. 
de  repablica,  i.  792. 
Sopbistica,  errores  ejus,  i.  173,  174. 
EmpiricB,  errores  ejus,  i,  174,  175. 
Superstitiosa,  errores  ejus,  i.  J  75,  176. 
philosopbiarum  redarguUo,  iii.  567. 
philosopbisB  Teteris    bonores    BacoDiaii& 

pbilosophiA  illeesi,  L  153,  162. 
objectum    ejus    triplex,    Deus,    Natura, 

Homo,  i.  540. 
etbnicis  rice  theologiie,  iii.  595. 
ad  rationem  refertur,  iii«  727. 
more  status  adoratur  nee  movetur,  iii.  616. 
Moralis,  ancilla  theologiae,  i.  732. 
Naturalis,  a  theolcgii  repressa,  iii  595, 
596. 
apod  QrsBCos  brevis  avi,  St, 
GrsBcorum,  pueritia,  iii.  601. 
Aristotelis,  tiL  601. 
Platonis,  t5. 
Pythagors,  iii.  602. 
Telesii,  iii.  603. 
Frascatorii,  ib. 
Cardani,  t&. 
Gilberti,  tft. 

ante  Grsecorum  tempora  majore  vir- 
tatesed  majore  etiam  silentio  floruit, 
iii  605.    See  Natural  Philosuphy. 
8 


PUlofOplda  Prima,  1 460  j  iii.  292, 846 ;  iy, 

837. 
definition  oU  i>i«  347* 
definita,  i.  540. 
the    common   patent    of    sclenc  i,    iii. 

849. 
deficiency  in,  ift. 
not  to  be  confounded  with  metspfays'c^ 

iii.  353. 
quantity  indefinite,  belongs  to,  iii.  859. 
Philoaopliy,  Baoon't  dimmfme  of,  L  47. 
wkkher  oppoatd  to  theologtf^  u  64^ 
the  just  division  of^  iy.  126. 
its  object  threefold, — Qod,  Natorr,  Man, 

iii.  346  ;  iv.  337. 
therefore   diylded   into  three  branches, 

ih. 
the  dangers  of  inbdividiDg  knowledges, 

iv.  373,  497. 
PrimitiTe  or  Summary,  oontainiog  all  sach 

axioms  as  are  not  peculiar  to  any  of 

the  particular  Kiences,  iii  346—349  ; 

ir.  837—340,  345,  346. 
inqniring  also    concerning   the    adven- 

titiotts  conditions  of  essences  or  tran- 

scendentals,  ir.  339,  340. 

I.  Dime  or  Natural  Theology,  iii  340— 

351  ;  iT.  341—343,  346. 
appendix   concerning    the    nature  of 
angeli    and  apirits,  iii   350;   it. 
342, 

II.  Natural,  divided  into,  iii  351 — 363; 

iv.  343—369,  346, 
1.  Speculative,    rekting    to     the  *  inqui- 
sition of  causes,  iv.  343 — 365. 
divided  into,  iii  352 ;  iv.  344, 

A.  Physic,  special,  divided   into,   iii. 
354  ;  iv.  344— 360L 
a.  concerning     the    prindplet     of 

things,  iv.  347. 
ft.  concemiog    the  structure  of  the 

universe,  t5. 
a  concerning  nature,   manifold   or 
diffused,  iv.  347—357. 
divided  into,  iv.  347, 
concerning  creatures  or  things 
concrete,  iv.  347 — 355. 
subject  to  the  same  division  aa 
Natural  History,  ib. 
CODceming  abstmct  natures,  iv. 

347,  355—357. 
divided  into,  iv.  355, 

the  doctrine  concerning   the 
configurations  of  matter,  iv. 
355,  356. 
the  doctrine  concerning  appe- 
tites and  nwtions,  iv.  355, 
356. 
Appendices    of  phytic,  iv.    357  — 
360. 
measurements   of   motions,   iv. 

357. 
problems   of  natnre,    iv.    357, 

358. 
dosmas  of  ancient  philosophers, 
IV.  358.   See  Physic 
8  4 
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fii  Metaphyuc,  divided  into«  til  855  ; 
IT.  344—346,  360—865. 

inqaiiy  into  fbrma,  iii  855—857 ; 
IT.  860—868. 

inquiry  into  final  cauaet,  iii  857 — 
859  ;  iv.  868—865. 
2.  OpMfttiTe,  relating  to  the  prodncdon 
of  ejffecta,  divided  avoiding  to 
the  divitiont  of  specolatife,  iiL 
861 ;  iT.  843,  86fr— 869. 

A.  Mechanic  prodooed  by  phync,  ir. 

866. 

B.  Magic  produced  hy  metaphyric,  ir. 

866—868. 
two  appendicet  of  Operative,  ir.  868. 
an  inventoiy  of  the  powetiiona 

•f  man,  &. 
a  cata]oguei>f  Polyehreata,  iT. 
869. 
Appendix  of  Natoral  Philoeophy,  Mathe- 
matic,  iii  859—861 ;  iT.  869— 
871. 
dlTided  into,  it.  870, 
pore,  diTided  into  Geometry  and 

Arithmetie,  ib, 
mixed,  which  faai  many  hnnchet, 
IT.  871.     Sae  natural   philo- 
■ophy. 
III.  Hnnum,  divided  into,  iii  867 ;  it.  878. 
1.  a  genend  acience,  relating  to  tbote 
matten  which  are  common  alike  to 
body  and  soot,  ib, 
A.  regarding  the  nature  of  man  nn- 
diTided,  iT.  878—875. 
reipecting    the   miseriei    of  the 

human  race,  iT.  874. 
the  prerogatives  of  the  human 
race,  iv.  874,  375. 
B*  with  regard  to  the  league  or  bond 
between  loul  and   body,   and 
their  mutaal  action  on  one  an- 
other, iv.  875—378. 
by     knowledge     or    indication, 
whence  two  arte  of  predic- 
tion are  derived,  iii  867  ; 
iT.  876. 
physiognomy,  '  iii    868  ;   It. 

876. 
interpretation   of  dreami.   It. 
877. 
by  impression,  iii  868 ;  iT.  377, 
878. 
3.  A  special  science  .oonceming  the  na- 
ture and  state  of  man,  divided  into 
philosophies,  iT.  873, 

A.  of  knowledges  which  respect  the 

.  body,  iii  870  ;  It.  878. 
medicine,  iii.  870 — 877;   iv. 

879 — 394.    See  Medicine. 
Cosmetic,  iii.  877;  iv.  894. 
Athletic,  iii  378 ;  iT.  394,  895. 
Voluptuary,  iii  378  ;  iT.  395. 

B.  Concerning  the  soul,  whereof  two 

parts,  iii  282;   iT.  896— 
404. 


Fhiloaophy— ANrfMaeJl 

a.  of  the  rational  soul  or  breath  «f 

life,  iv.  396— 898L 
6.  of  die  sensible  or  prodaeed  aani 
common  to  bmtea,  iT.  898;. 
the    one    springing    from    the 
breath  of  God,  it.  396,  398. 
the   other  from   the   womb  of 
the  elementa,  a  oampoand  of 
air  and  flame,  iT.  8SH6^  398L 
fiKulties  of  the  rationBl  aoul,  it. 
398,  899. 
Appendices,  -~~ 
divination,  iii   880  ;  it.  899, 

400. 
lascination,   iii  381 ;  ir.  400, 

401. 
two  doctrines  relating  to  ihe 
fitfulties  of    the   sencible 
aoui  ir.  401. 
of  voluntary  motion,  & 
of  sense  and   the   senaiblc, 
iT.  401—404. 
use  and  objects  of  tbe  frcdtics 
of  the  soul  diTided  intO| 
iT.  405. 
loffic.    Sf  Logic, 
ethics.    See  Ethica. 
ioperfieial    knowledge    ot,    indinea   to 

atheism,  iii  267. 
arts  of  printing  and  naTigation  bdpa  to, 

iu.  476. 
not  taught  by  diTinity,  iii  486. 
its  subject-matt^,  ir.  292. 
referred  to  the  rmson,  t.  508. 
has  been  made  a  profession,  t.  9. 
/reed  from  ike  dogmae  <jf  ttoolcgy,  i 

64. 
not  to  be  sought  in  diTinity,  t.  117. 
faUte^  three  divuUme  ef,  i  9*2. 
ancient  philosophies,  a  collection  should 
be  made  of  them,  iT.  859.    See  GrM>k 
Philosophy,  Knowledge,  Science,  Man, 
Understanding. 
Fbiloiopliioal  exposition   of   Scriptore,-  iii 

485. 
Fhodon  an  example  to  deter  from  obstinacy, 
iii.  272. 
his  mode  of  receiTing  applause,  ir.  459. 
errrires  ejus,  i  440. 
FhonetiA  apeJling  discussed,  i.  657,  658;  iv. 

444. 
PhyiiOi  definition  of,  iT.  126. 

a  diTision  of  natural  science,  iii.  352. 

treats  of  material  causes,  iii  854. 

three  parts  of^  tft. 

no  deficiency  in,  tft. 

meaning  of  the  term,  iT.  344 — 846. 

the  stage  n^xt  the  base  of  the  pyramid  of 

knowledge,  It.  862. 
lies  in  a  middle  term,  between  natural 


history  and  metaphysics,  iT.  847. 
Phydca  Pbiloiopliia,  i  235, 548, 564. 

Pbilosophia. 
Phyiieiana  judged  of  by  their 

871. 
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PhyrfitiaTil    etmUnrnd, 

witches  and  imposton  often  preferred  to, 

iii.  372. 
why  giren  to  etudies  ont  of  their  pro- 

feuion,  t&. 
nobleneet  of  their  art  ihadowed  bj  the 

poets,  iii.  873. 
honoured  hj  onr  Sayionr's  example.  A, 
office  o(  ill..  876. 

why  sometimes  lest  snecestfiil  than  em- 
pirics, ift. 
predictions  of,  iii.  380. 
their  mode  of  inquiry  praised,  ir.  67. 
hare  the  power  of  the  keys,  W,  388. 
cine  of  medicine,  deficient,  390. 
Phyiiognmnw  an,  L  778. 

ab  Aristotele  traetata,  i.  583. 
Pliyiiogiioiiiiea   biftoila     conseribenda,    i. 

407. 
PhyaJognoniioal  liiatorT  of  man  proposed,  it. 

267. 
PlijiSogiioniy,  ill  368  ;  it.  876. 
Anstotle's  inquiry  into^  tk 
iu  profitable  use,  ib. 
deficiency  in,  t&. 

a  great  direction  in  basmess,  iii.  868. 
whether  to  be  trusted,  t.  60. 
Pietnrs  hiatoria  conseribenda,  1.  408. 
Pigeon's  blood,  application  o^  to  the  feet,  ii. 

380;  y.  307. 
Pigawnta  in  asu  corporis  humani,  ii.  176. 
PilflB  e  bombardo  emissss  palpitatio,  ii.  270, 
Pill,  stomachic,  a  receipt  for,  iii.  836. 
Pimple  on  nose  produced  by  malicious  praise, 

iy.  460. 
Pindar,  his  praise  of  Hiero^  it.  374. 

on  silence,  t.  81. 
Pindama,  i.  746. 

■  de  Hierone  elegantir,  i.  581. 
PinxLamm  et  pedum  similitudo,  i.  274. 
Pipea  of  Pan,. what  meant  by,  ir.  323. 
Piieationia  tora,  causa  frigoris  in  hyeme,  ii. 

31. 
Piioatoria  hiatoria  conseribenda,  i.  410. 
Piuea  per  branchiae  refrigerantur,  ii.  205. 

piscium  loDgffiTitas  incerta,  iu  127,  128. 
Piadna  mirabilis,  near  Cuma,  cement  used 

in  the  making,  ii.  594. 
Pina  Qnintui,  reTelation  of  the  yictory  at 
Lepanto  to  him,  i.  439 ;  ii.  667. 
dictum  ejus  de  "ragioni  di  atato,"  i. 
439 
Plaoet8ofGod,T.  114. 
Plaoita  antiqnorum  philosophorom  colligenda, 

i.  563,  564. 
Plague  the,  attended  by  a  smell  as  of  a 
mellow  apple,  ii.  645. 
smells  bad  for  it,  t5. 
who  likely  to  take  i^  —  who  not,  il 

646. 
antidotes  to,  & 
Plane  tree,  irrigation  of,  with  wine,  ii.  533. 
PlanetSB  in  apogseis  et  perigteis,  iii.  742. 

an   Venus  ant  Mercuriua  superior,   iii. 

747. 
motua  et  ordines  planetarum,  iii.  774. 


Tolocitates,  iii.  774,  779. 
linean  spirales,  iii  775. 
distantisB  a  sole,  L  402. 
sysygia  planetarum,  i.  463. 
Planeta,  hypoike9e$  to  «gplain  iktir  appareiU 

moHoiu^  iii.  716,  718. 
their  alternating  reigns,  iT.  349. 
their  passages  through  the  signs  of  the 

aodiae,  iiL  852. 
oppositions  and  combinations  ai,  tK. 
approaches  o^  to  the  perpendicular,  •&. 
accidents  of  their  motions,  ib, 
diurnal  motion  of.  t.  450. 
apogees  and  perigees  o^  v.  518,  528, 

540. 
apparent  motion  of,  explained,  ▼•  552. 
relatiTo  Telocities  o^  t.  553. 
spirals  made  by,  ib, 
their  motions  and  Telocity,  t.  558. 
Planta,  experiments  concerning,   ii.   475^ 

549. 
ttsefiil  for  garments,  enumerated,  ii.  532. 
some  esculent,  some  not,  why,  it  535. 
some  esculent  raw,  some  cooked,  why, 

ib. 
some  not  esculent  are  poculent,  ib, 
parts  of,  fit  for  nourishment,  ii.  536. 
taste  and  smell  are  strongest  in  the  seed, 

parasitical,  ii.  514,  544. 

foreign    introduction  o^    aoddental,   ii. 

554. 
man  iuTerted,  and  plants,    analogy  be- 
tween, iT.  166;  i,  279. 
sleep- of,  ii.  533. 

sympathies  and  antipathies  betareen  cer- 
tain, 493 — 498.    See  Garden. 
Platform  of  Good,  iii  41 9 ;  t.  5. 
Plato,  imagination  of  his  school  as  to  the 

nature  of  the  world,  il  640. 
his  opinion  of  knowledge,  iii.  262. 
error  of^  in  intenningling  philosophy  and 

theology,  iii  293,  358. 
mingled  his  philosophy  with  superstition, 

iii.  504. 
practical  knowledge  not  esteemed  by  his 

school,  t5.    ■ 
his  doctrine  of  ideas,  it.  360. 
placed  the  understanding  in  the  brain,  iT. 

378. 
his  cave,  It.  433, 
■  classes  rhetoric  with  cookery,  iT.  456. 
on  the  beauty  of  Tirtue,  ib. 
made  OTer  the    world   to  thoughts,  t. 

467. 
ab  omni  pnblico  numen  abstinuit,  eur,  i. 

445. 
icientiam  esse  reminiscentiam,  I  481. 
theologiam    philosophise    immiscuit,    i. 

461. 
de  rhetoricA  fids^  I  672. 
mundum  oogitationibus   adjodlcavity  iii. 

86. 
caTillator  urbanus,  tamidus  poeta,  theo- 

logns  mente  captoa,  iii  530. 
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pliilologonmi  piraM^  Sii.  63 1« 
indnctioDes  cjof  vaga  ei  innlilMi    iii. 

601. 
dtetiu,  L   ue,  448,  471,   645,  672, 
725. 
FUndito,  at  Augmtiu^B  daatli,  y.  68. 
Planrtnuia  Uftoria  conMribeDda,  i.  410. 
PUjfn,  Dr.,  his  tra»diMtum$for  Baom^  i.  420. 
pieadiagi  at  Law,  a  coUmuoh  o^  needed,  ▼. 

107. 
PlMforei  of  die  aifectMiBi,  iii.  817. 
of  the  intelleet  the  greatest,  ift. 
of  the  eenaei,  principal  part  of  paeeiTe 
good,  iii  424. 
Seneca's  saying  toacbing  them,  tA. 
tenaoal,  the  arte  of,  iv.  896. 
Plobf   ignaTi,  abi   nohilitaa  nnnentior,  L 

796. 
PtenilvBiim  hmbi  phntarma  tamefcimt  ad, 

ii  266. 
Plioa  materise,  ii.  308. 

Pliaiw,  Oaiiu,  natwalia  ojnt  hiftoria,  iiL 
731,  734. 
hi9  Naimral  Hittoff^  Baeam  vMMd  lo, 

ii.4;  T.  507,611. 
hi«    mixtuiee   for    statna    notal   com- 

mended,  iiL  801. 
hie  advice  to  ihepherds  in  hreeding  time, 
T.  156. 
Plumage  of  birds,  ii.  651. 

changes  of  colour  in,  iL  620. 
distingaishes  the  sexes,  iL  621. 
Plnmbvm   et   mole  et  pondere  oeocit,  il 

251. 
'*  Fins  ultra"  antiquorum,  iii.  584. 

Bacoiis  motto,  iii.  72.- 
Plutarch  on  the  <*  primal  cold,"  r.  476. 
Pltttarehui  Chsroneus,  iii.  531. 

DePrimo  Frigido,  ii.  370;  iiL  94. 
de  fiicie  in  orbe  Lome,  iiL  112. 
Pluto,  helmet  oi;  a  paiable,  iv.  330, 
Plavitt,  iL  52. 

condensatio  ejas,  iL  291. 
Pnoomatio  Bodies  not  ponderable^  ▼.  349. 
oi  three  kinds,  •&. 
imperfect,  *6. 
attached,  ▼.  350. 
pure,  t6. 
table  of,  according  to  bulk,  A. 
data  on  which  table  constructed,  t.  350 

—354. 
eomparatiTe  ezpsnsion  of^  y.  352,  354. 
we^ht  qf,  iL  237. 
are  two,  air  and  flame,  t.  547. 
mixture  of,  iv.  203. 
Pneumatloa  triplicis  naturm,  ii.  254. 
inchoate,  ib, 
devincto,  tft. 
pura,  ii.  2o5, 
tabula  eorum  secundum  oommenkationem, 

ih. 
data  ex  quibus  tabula  composita,  iL  255 

—258. 
expansiones  pneumaticerum,  iL  257,  268. 
duo,  aer  et  fiamma,  iii.  769, 


Pnomiiatieali.     VUlo  SpiriCsi 
Poosia,  partitor  in  nanatiTam  aire  heroicani, 
L518. 
dianatuaa,  L  619. 
paiabolicani,  L  620. 

pacaboUe  nsns  duplex,  L  530,  621. 
de  Terberam  mrnsnii  et  aoceotn,  L  656, 
667. 

L738. 
iiL  727. 
ad  phaotasiam  refertar,  iU 
Poooj,  part  of  learning,  relating  to  tlie  hmgiiia- 
ties,  Hi.  329,  S43-<-^6 ;  iv.  2i>3— 314 . 
use  oU  iiL  343. 
knowledge  of  Bien>  dispomtiona  to  b» 

derived  from,  iiL  436. 
taken  in  two  senses,  in  reaped  of  vorda 

or  matter,  iv,  316. 
of  three  kinds,  iiL  344  ;  iv.  316. 
i       nanative  or  heioical,  iv.  816,  316. 
drsmatic,  iv.  316. 
paraboiiosl,  iv.  316— S18. 
is  as  a  dream  of  learning,  iv.  336. 
produced  by  the  measure  of  words,  iv. 

443. 
the  wine  of  dsBmons,  v.  26. 
defined  as,  feigned  history,  v.  603L 
referred  to  the  imagination,  ib, 
Poati,  license  allowed  to,  iiL  348. 

ancient,  their  use  of  fiibles,  iiL  345. 
and  historians^  the  best  doctors  of  tbe 
knowledge  of  the  affections,  iiL  438. 
PolllMt,  hi*  iUtutnUiom  qf  motioM  bg  am  etUp- 

9oid,  iii.  724. 
Point,  tying  the,  a  charm,  ii.  660. 
Poisoni,  maid  fed  with  ns^Uus  poiaoned  tiiooo 
who  had  carnal  company  with  her,  iL 
499. 
death  by  seme,  painless,  why,  iL  539. 
poisonous  air,  iL  646. 
water  poisoned,  tfi^ 
on  perfumed  gloves,  iL  647. 
ill  ointments,  ib. 

Lake  Avemus  poisons  birds  flying  over,  A. 
worn  in  little  Uadders  as  antidotes  to  the 
plsgue,  ii.  663. 
Poifonoiu  beasts,  some^  affect  peculiar  plant^ 

iL  548. 
Polarity  of  magnetic  needle,  iv.  185, 186. 
Poles,  BaeotCM  ignoranot  ntptetmg^  iiL  512. 

of  rotation,  iv.  348. 
Poliey  and  Oovemment,  leaniing  not  prv ju- 
dicial to,  iiL  270. 
an  unfit  study  for  young  men,  iiL  440. 
Politiei  supercilium  eorum  erga  literaioe,  i. 
433—437. 
omnia  ad  se  referunt,  L  447. 
Politioians,  objections    to  learning  by,  iiL 
268. 
answered,  iiL  268—274. 
nredictions  o^  iii.  380. 
PoUtlos,  necessity  of  religious  knowledge  in, 

V.  26,  27. 
Polyohrests,  a  catalogue  o^  required,  iv.  369. 
Polyphemus,  statue  o(  without  his  eye,  iv. 
300, 
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Folypra^mofyne  iofeliz,  I  777. 

Pomaadon ,  nae  of;  ii.  649. 

Pompeiiu  Kagniu,  rerba  ejus,  **  necesae  Hi 

nt  earn,  nan  ut  Tivanif**  i  717. 
Pompey,  an  example  of    diuimnlation,  iii. 
467. 
patting  to  sea  in  the  ttonn,  y.  7, 
nia  imitation  of  SyUa,  ▼.  66, 
hia  ambition,  t.  70. 
Pondui,  quid,  ii  241—305. 
ponderis  natoxa,  i  29*2. 
pondera  corpomm,  iii.  691 — 704. 
methodoi  pondeiaodi,  iii  692 — 694. 
pondeia  palverumi  iii  698. 
Pont  Charenton,  cvioas  repeating  echo  at,  ii 

427,  597. 
Poor  man  who  opprenes  the  poor,  t.  50. 
Popes,  the  moftt  learned,  the  most  powerful, 
iii  270. 
toAy  90 ihoriUved^  ii  97 ;  T.  S52. 
Poppy,  wild,  distilled  water  from,  ii.  650. 
Popular  orron,  a  calendar  o4  deeirable,  iii 

364. 
Popnlaritat,  antitheta  de  e^  i  700. 
Popularity,  not  the  object  of  virtue,  ir,  468. 
antitheses  for  and  against,  it.  476,  484. 
Population  great  and  strength  little,  when,  ▼. 

82. 
Poreelain,  artificial  mines  of^  in  China,  r. 

390. 
Pordiaa  of  death,  ▼.  311—320. 

liring  spirit  requires  three  things,  t.  31 1 
—315. 
suitable  motion,  y.  311,  312. 
moderate  coolness,  r.  312,  313. 
proper  aliment,  t.  313—315.  6te Death. 
Porta,  ki8  ••  Natural  Magic;'  ii  231. 

method  q^  foeighing  neeUic  gravkiet^  ii. 
231—234. 
Portrait!  of  Bacon,  i  zv. — zxi. 
PosoeaalonB  of  man,  an  inventory  of,  to  be 

made,  ir.  368. 
Postibile  et  impossibile,  ii  86. 

possibile,  quid,  i  491. 
Poaaibility  and  Impossibility,  inquiry  con- 
cerning, T.  209. 
what  things  are  possible,  iv.  291. 
Postelluf,  Bacon  acquainted  with,  ii.  97. 
Posterity,  Bacon  appeals  to,  y.  110. 
Postures  of  the  body,  wholesome  and  un- 
wholesome, ii  575,  576. 
Potato  roots,  ii.  360. 

set  in  potSy  ii  491. 
Potentia  Humana,  opus  ejus  et  intentio,  i 
227. 
intentio  ejus  est,  super  datam  materise 
basin  effectum  quod  vis  super  inducere, 
iii  554. 
ad  Scientiam  Humanam   quomod5  con- 
inncta,  i.  227—229.    See  Knowledge. 
Potential  eold,  contraction  of  bodies  by,  y. 
397,  398. 
heat,  dilatations  of  bodies  by,  t.  370 — 
372 
Potentiale'frigus,  ii  296,  297. 
PotentiaUtles  of  Being,  t.  208—210. 


Potostt  aigenti  fodinss,  ii  40, 41. 
Pottery,  history  of,  proposed,  iy.  270. 
Pouter-pigeon,  t.  356, 
Poverty  and  Want,  ▼.  89. 

honoured  by  the  Romans,  iii  275. 
Powders  for  excluding  the  air,  iy.  233. 
to  get  the  specific  grayity  of,  v.  342. 
table  of  proportions  in  bulk  of  the  same 
bodies  whole  apd  in  powder,  t.  3479 
348. 
modes  of  pulverisatioD,  ▼.  348. 
some,  inoorporate  best  with  water,  some 
with  oil,  why,  ii.  439,  440. 
Power,  human,  the  aims  o^  iv.  119. 

its  rehttion  to  human  knowledge,  iv.  119 
—121  ;  i.  25,  26.    See  KnowledgSb 
Pneaatbula  Legum,  i  820. 
PrsBdieamenta  Aristotelis,  iii  92. 
PrsBdietloais  duse  artes,  i  583. 

praBdictiones,  qun  per  astrologiam  fieri 
possunt,  i  558. 
Pranotio  Memorin,  i  648. 
PrsBOcenpatio  animi  ad  nova,  iii.  576. 

ab  insit&  opinione  de  placitis  receptis, 

A. 
ab  antidpatione  emme4  de  re  ipsl^  ib, 
Pnsparatio,  antitheta  de  eft,  i.  705. 
PnorogatiTSB  Instantifl^  i  268-^363.  Vide 

Instantin. 
PnnrogatiTe  Xnslancee,  i  43 — 45. 
tignification  of  the  term,  i  43* 
inttantia  crude,  i,  44. 
inetanOa  eoUtaria,  ib. 

Praesepe,  iii  761. 

nebulous  stars  in,  v.  537. 
PrsBStigiatommldstoriaconscribenda,  i.  410. 
PrsBtergeneratlones,  iii.  730. 

historia  earum,  i  398. 
Prsstor's  table  at  Rome,  v.  9S, 
PrsBtorian  oeurts,  v.  94—97, 99. 
Pragmatioa  Banotio,  i  798. 
Pragmatioal  Sanction,  v.  84  ;  i  798. 
Praise  of  men,  value  of,  iv.  459, 

of  enemies,  iv.  459,  460. 

antitheses  for  and  agaipst.  iv.  476. 
Prayer  dedicatory  of  the  Novum  Organon,  iv. 
20. 

for  aid  and  strength  to  accomplish  the 
Instaunitio  Magna,  iv.  33. 
Preambles  of  Statutes,  v.  102. 
Precatio,  iii  527. 
Preoes,  ib. 

dedicatorice  Novi  Oigani,  i  131,  145. 
Preoessicn  of  the  equinoxes  not  known  to 

Baeon^l  343w 
Precbus  stones,  the  secret  influences  o^  iL 

661. 
Precursors  of  Death,  t.  315,  317. 
Predicaments,  v.  474. 
Prediction,  iii  367. 

may  be  made  of  cometa,  iv.  353. 

of  revolutions  natural  and  civil,  ib. 
Prejudice,  effect  of,  on  judgment,  iv.  56. 

in  the  mind  of  a  judge,  v.  47. 
Prelections  on  1«^  subjects,  v.  108. 
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Prtiiotlon  wad  EinblflBH  the  ibmidatioos  of  me- 
mory, iiL  S99  ;  it.  436. 
Piepsratum,  ready  aw  of  knowledge  pro- 
aired  by,  iii.  890,  412. 
■ntitbetM  for  and  against,  'vr.  490. 
PreparmtivM  of  inquiry,  iv.  251. 
PrerogAtiva  Twatitnoaa,   i.  42^—45.     Vide 

InstantiflB. 
Pmofffttlve  of  Ood  oomprehendi  the  whole 
man,  r.  111. 
prerogatirei  or  ezeellencea  of  maOi  it. 
374,  376. 
PrMeriptiottt,  medical,  worthiest,  iii.  877. 
Praaarfatton,  things  are  preeerred  either  in 

their  own  identity  or  by  repair,  It.  392. 
Praitar,  ii  45. 
Pratarganaratioiia,  history  of,  It.  253, 256, 

299  ;  T.  506. 
Frida,  antitheses  ibr  and  against,  it.  478. 
Primal  oold,  Plutarch^s  treatise  on,  r.  476. 
Primary  hiaUny,  or  the  mother  history,  what, 
iT.  252. 
a  kind  of  second  Scriptnre,  261.     iSee 
History. 
Primitiva  divination,  iiL  880. 
on  what  groonded,  tft. 
where  apparent,  t&. 
how  induced,  ib. 
or  smnmaiT  philosophy.  It.  337* 
Primnm  frigidnm  Plutarchi,  iii.  94. 

the  earth,  ii  870. 
Primnm  mobila,  tii  53,  734,  747;  t.  450, 

511,523. 
Prinoa  of  Oranga,  his  wonnd,  how  stanched, 
iL  869. 
constancy  of  his  murderer  under  torture, 
iT.  375. 
Prinoea,  best  interpreted  by  their  natures, 
private  persons  by  their  ends,  iiL  459; 
T.  62. 
their  hearts  inscmtable,  t.  63. 
bow  to  deal  with,  v.  46. 
Prindpaa,  emditi  optimi,  i.  471. 

pnpillares  adultis  long^  praestitisse,  i.  439. 
ab  ingeniis  optima  judicantur,  privati  ex 
finibns,  L  776. 
Prinoipiareram,utrumiiniim  antpliiia,iiL  94. 
principiorum  trias,  iiL  605. 
principiis  aique  originibns  de,  iii.  79 — 

118. 
"Principiis  obstando,"  antithetade,  i.  705. 
Prindplea  and  origins,  v.  461. 
jpr^aee  tOy  iii.  65 — 77. 
of  things,  whether  one  or  many,  v.  475, 
476. 
Printing,  the  ditcocery  of.  It.  100. 

proposed  history  of,  iT.  270. 
Priam  used  by  Bacon  in  measuring  specific 

gmTities,  zii.  283,  342. 
Pnvata  good,  iiL  424. 

right,  the  ground  of,  t.  88. 

depends  on  the  protection  of  public  right, 

T.  89. 
public  Uw,  its  guardian,  tS. 
discourse,  the  wisdom  of.  It.  458. 
ProUamnta  naturalia,  L  562. 


Problema  of  nature,  iT.  357. 

how  differ  from  dogmas,  A. 
ProeaUm,  iL  45. 
Proolna,  error  of;  in  intermingling  plulosophy 

and  mathematics,  iii.  293. 
Prodigiaa  of  religion,  iii.  332. 
Prodromi    siTe     anticipationea     philoaophix 

secondae,  iL  690—692. 
ProtoiiioBi,  nniTersities  too  ezdoaiTel j  dedi> 
cated  to,  iiL  823. 
nnfaTonrable  to  the  ^eedy  attainment  of 

fintone,  iiL  469. 
choice  of  a,  iiL  461. 
respectiTa  duties  o(  t.  15, 16. 
respectiTe  Tioes  of,  t.  17. 
Prognoatioa  Tentomm,  iL  24,  66— 73b 
Prognoatioa  of  a  plentiful  season,  iL  548. 
of  a  pestilential  year,  iL  554,  555,  576, 
603—607. 
south  wind  without  rain,  iL  €03. 
worms  in  the  oak  apple,  A. 
swarms  of  insects,  tfti 
early  heats  in  spring,  A. 
summer  droughts,  why,  iL  643 — 648. 
infections  diseases  the  year  before, 

iL604. 
tendency  to  putrefiKtioQ  in  animal 

food,«& 
in  Biay  dew,  i5. 
a  dry  spring,  f6. 

of  a  salubrious  locality,  ii.  592,  605. 
with  two  sponges,  iL  605. 
with  two  weather^bsaes,  A. 
of  hard  winters  and  hot  sunimeia,  iL  605, 

606. 
of  bad  weather  to  follow  soon,  iL  606. 
sounds  of  sea  and  wind,  iL  606, 

607. 
clouds  on  the  hill  tops,  iL  606. 
trembling  of  flame,  ii.  607. 
floating  tiiistle-down,  &c  •&. 
from  liying  creatures,  iL  607 — 609. 
flight  of  fowls,  iL  607,  608. 
rising  of  fishes,  ii.  608. 
eariy  feeding  of  beasts,  A. 
motions  of  plants,  ib, 
aches  and  pains  in  men,  «&• 
worms  and  vermin,  ib, 
solid  bodies,  ii.  609. 
section  iaken/rom  Pliny,  iL  4. 
Projeotiloa,  the  mdtion  oi;  It.  187, 208,  212 ; 
t.301. 
weightier  end  flies  foremost,  why,  ii.  596. 
all  derive  their  motion  from  compres^on, 

T.  395. 
causes  of  their  flight,  t.  433,  434. 
their  motion  rotatory,  why,  t.  435. 
Ari»totle*»  theory  o/»  iii.  29.    See  Motion. 
Prolongatio  vits,  L  590,  591,  598—602. 
Prolongation  of  life,  iT.  383,  390,  394. 

three  intentions  for,  iv.  392. 
Promothana  the  iuTentor,  iT.  409. 
his  stuffisd  ox,  It.  348. 
Prometheura  noTce  Indiae  ab  Europco 
dissensisse,  quod  apud  eos  silicis  u>d 
est  copia,  iii.  614. 
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Promptitiide,  antiiheies  for  and  agftinit,  it. 

483. 
Fromptitndo,  antitheta  de  ek,  I  699. 
Promptnaria,  i.  671,  674. 

oratorum,  i.  634.  . 
Promptoary,  or  preparatorj  store  of  iomcs, 
iv.  455,  458. 
proTidet  arguments,  iy.  422. 
Promua  and  condns  of  die  Romans,  t.  10. 

et  condns,  i  722. 
Promuieiation  continnallj  changing,  !▼.  444. 
Proofi,  application  o^  a  part  of  judgment,  iii. 
397. 
misapplication  o^  a  great  hindrance  to 
knowledge,  ib, 
Prophecj,  a  division  of  eodasiastical  history, 
iii.  341. 
deficiencj  of,  ib, 
history  of,  iy.  312. 

fulfilments  taking  pl^oe  continnally,  iv. 
312. 
Propooitionet,  de  limitatione  earam,  L  668. 
PropocLtioiii,  limitation  of,  iv,  453. 
rnles  of,  by  Ramns,  »6. 
convertibility  of,  ib. 
extension  and  production  o^  ib, 
ProaeriptionB  of  physicians,  iv.  387. 
Prosodia,  i.  656. 
Prosody,  iv.  443. 

Prospexity,  its  effect  on  the  character,  r.  22. 
Ptotana,  fitly  represented  by  the  ancients,  v. 
512.. 
mnltifonnis,  vates  etiam  termazlmns,  uu 
735. 
Proverb!  of  Solomon  illustrated,  v.  36 — 56. 
Frovide&oe,  histoiy  of,  a  part  of  ecclesiastical 

history,  iii.  341  ;  iv.  313. 
Pmdentia  sermonis  privati,  i.  674. 
Paendo-dilatatio,  ii.  285. 
PtextdorarefkctlonB,  v.  357. 
PseudorareliMtionea,  ii.  262. 
PtolemflBoa,  scripta  ejus  astronomies,  iii.  734. 
Ptolemy,  his  works  on  astronomy,  v.  511. 

easts  o/  iht  overthrow  of  Ms  system  of 
atbrmoiMf^  iii.  717,  718. 
Puberty,  change  of  voice  at,  why,  ii.  408. 
Publio  good,  iii.  442. 
Pngna  navalis  ad  Actium,  i.  801. 

ad  Insulaa  Cur&olares,  t5. 
Pnlmo  Karmiis,  i.  613  ;  ii.  71. 
Pulse  of  the  heart,  cause  of,  v.  358. 
Pulsus  cordis,  causa  ejus,  ii.  263. 
Pnlveres  ad  dausuram  corporum,  i.  250. 
qnomodo  ponderandse,  ii.  246. 
tabttlsB  exponectionis  materisB  in  iisdem 
corporibus  integris  et  comminutis,  iL 
252. 
modi  pulverisationis,  ii.  253. 
Polyis  pyriiis,  L  303  ;  iL  261, 282. 

epotus  condudt  ad  fortitndinem,  ii.  166. 

ezpansio  ezplosi,  ii.  258. 

doctrina  motus  in  tormentis  igneis,  iii. 

81,  32. 
albus  &bulatus,  ill  662. 
Punetnatioii,  t.  xiil 
Punishments,  capital,  v.  95. 


Pimtos,  antitheses  for  and  agamst,  iv.  486. 
Pnpillarea  principes  adultis  long^  praestitiise, 

i.  439. 
Puppets,  speaking,  soggestion  for  the  making 

of,  iL  413, 
Puppies  applied  to  the  stomach,  v.  809. 
PnrbfMh's  s^fsUm  of  solid  orbs,  iiL  719. 
Porgationep  magis  ad  longsvitatem  fiicere 

qnara  exercitia,  iL  202. 
Purging  medicines,  ii.  855^358,  868 ;  v. 
310. 
eanses  of  puiging,  iL  355 — 357. 

surcharge  of  the  stomach,  ii.  355. 
.  mordication   of  the   orifices  of  the 
parts,  ii.  356. 
attraction,  ib, 
fiatnosity,  ib, 
compression,  ii.  357. 
lubrifiiction  and  relaxation,  A, 
abstersion,  ib. 
diversity  of  operation  of  purging  medi- 
cines, iL  357,  358. 
treaUnent  before  and  after,  iL  368. 
state  of  weather  at  the  time  material  to 

observe,  A, 
receipt  for  a  pnige  for  the  liver,  iii.  827. 
PfilillftTiimity,  iii.  434. 
Putei  nonnulli  consenium  habent  com  fluxu  et 

refinxu  maris,  iiL  50. 
Pnteoli,  court  of  Vulcan  at,  iL  594. 
Pntredo,  ex  operatione  spiritunni,  iL  264. 
PutrefiMtio,  quid,  ii.  214. 
animalia  generat,  i.  316. 
fundatur  in  congregatione    heterogeneo- 
rum,  L  336. 
Pntrefsotion,  iL  451—456. ;  v.  322.  . 
reciprocal  to  generation,  iL  451,  638. 
theory  o^  ib, 
when  in  a  certain  order,  there  followeth 

vivification,  ib, 
turning  wins  to  vinegar,  a  kind  of,  iL 

637. 
means  of  aooelerating,  ii.  451—453. 
adding  moisture,  ib, 
contact  with  other  decaying  natter, 

ib. 
obstruction  of  the  humours,  ib, 
solution  of  continuity,  ii.  452. 
exhalation  of  the  principal  spirits,  ib. 
contagion  from  some  stronger  foreign 

spirit,  t6. 
a  ffentle  heat,  ib, 
releasing  the  spirits,  ib. 
changeable  temperature,  ii.  453. 
time,  ib. 
mould  is  inception  of  putrefaction,  iL  529. 
moss,  a  kind  of  mould,  tS. 
means  of  preventing^  ii.  453—456,588 — 
590. 
cold,  u.  454. 
astriction,  ib, 
exclusion  of  the  air,  ib. 
exposure  to  the  air,  ib, 
motionr  and  stirring,  ib. 
emission  of  all  adventitious  moisture, 
ib. 
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Pntn&ettn— «0fl<NMia(l. 

itrengtheoing  the  fpirila  of  bodiet, 

ii.  455. 
iepuation  of  the  cruder  ptrfi,  tBu 
ranoTil  of  incipient  poUeAiction,  ib. 
miztare  of  things  oily  and  tweet^  t6. 
of  tomething  dry,  si  smoke,  Ik 
indonre  in  blown  air,  ii.  466. 
•biniug  of  pntrdled  wood,  ii.  456,  467. 
■lore  eoBlagioiii  befim  than  after  ma- 

tority,  iy.  338. 
cauaei  of  it  twofold,  from  vithia  and 

ftnm  without,  ii.  663. 
diigutting  nwll  o(;  why,  ii.  611. 
sweet  odoQiB  made  from,  ib.. 
depends   on   the   assembling  of   homo- 
geneous parts,  iT.  221. 
caused  by  the  working   of  the    spirit 
within,  V.  238,  359. 
PygmBom  Paracelsi,  ii.  274. 
^gmalionli  insania,  i.  451. 
^gmiei  of  Paracelsus,  v.  369. 
Pynuaid,  Nature  resembles,  W.  821. 
•f  Knowledgeii  if.  861,  862. 


iL  852. 

1,  L  567. 
PyiAo  placed  fi^dty  in  fireedom  from  doubt, 

T.9. 

his  refirainers,  it.  69. 

laodatot,  iil  537. 

schbhejns,  L  719. 
Pynhiu,  his  teeth  and  jaw  of  one  bone,  ii.  58 1. 
Pytliagtfrai,  his  philosophy  full  of  super- 
stitions, il  640 ;  W.  66. 

his  opinions  of  a  religions  ratlier  thsa 
philosophic  nature,  t.  422L 

eonoeming  numbers,  «&. 

his  atomic  theory,  ib, 

his  mystic  arithmetio,  \w.  871 . 

on  the  oontemplatiTe  life,  t.  8. 

superstitiones  ejus,  L  175. 

ad  Hieronem  do  yitA  su8,  L  718. 

inrenta  ejus  religiosa  potina  quam  philo- 
iophica,  m.  17,  18. 

omnia  in  numeris  ponit,  cur,  iiL  18. 

doctrina  de  stomti,  A. 

numeros  ejus  boni  ominia,  iii.  587. 

philosophia  nataialis  ejus,  iii.  60S. 


QnalitatM  et  potestates  Tentoram,  ii.  33 — 38. 
Qnaatitaf  relut  dosis  natnns,  i.  576. 

inter  formas  esaentiales  nuroeranda,  ib, 
Qnftatity,  the  subject  of  mathematics,  iii. 
359,  360  ;  ir.  369. 
the  dose  of  nature,  ib, 
the  natural  form    most  separable  from 

matter,  iv.  370. 
attention  to,  required  in  ezperimentiug, 
iT.  414. 
Qfdektilyor,  presenration  of  bodies  in,  iL  598. 
fixed  by  lead,  ii.  619. 
attacks  skull,  teeth,  and  bones,  iL  647. 
how  gilders  preTent  this,  ib, 
one  of  the  most  primseval  natures,  t.  205. 
its  compounds  with  other  metals,  iii  806, 

809. 
conTersioii  of,  into  lilyer,  to  be  hoped  for, 
T.  847. 


ditiokiilvtr— AMife'MMd: 

three  ways  of  fixing,  to  make  sUTer,  iiL 
803. 

how  to  fix,  It.  415. 

how  imbibed  by  gold,  it.  416. 

attraction  for  gold.  It.  222L 

mortification  o^  it.  223 ;  t.  882. 

fulminating,  t.  196,  378,  437. 

mixed  with  gunpowder,  t.  196. 

proposed  history  of,  iT.  267. 
QvIm  nulla  Ten  in  corporibus,  L  348. 

■implex  et  absoluta  et  in  partibua  et  in 
toto  nulla  est,  iii.  25. 

per  SBquilibria  eiSicitur,  ib, 

non  toUatur  a  natur&,  iiL  772. 
Qvillf,  seeds  planted  in,  iL  485. 
Qnilta  of  rosea,  &&,  ii.  363. 
Qnotetioii,  Baam'i  inacettn^  </,  L  13. 


lUbUiii  de  juToitiitis  dignitate,  1.  445. 

Eatia  eorum,  L  466. 
his  library  catalogue.  It.  438. 
liber  "  Formioarium  Artium,** 
650. 
Bae«mi,  siTo  Charta  Historim,  iiL  634. 
Badiation,  what,  iii.  239. 
I  triplex  rerum,  L  540. 
dircctus,  tSw 
reficactui^  •&. 


lUdiilf— ooaiMiiedL 
reflexutyiifit. 

theory  (^  iL  374 ;  t.  386. 
sign  of,  when  wind   blows  hollow,  iL 
411.    &0  Prognostics. 
Baiabow  pudueed  in  two  ways,  it.  295u 
artificul  imitation  of.  It.  416. 
the  lowest .  of  the   meteort  genented 

nearest  the  earth,  t.  164. 
reaolTed  inta  wind,  ib. 
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Baggioni  di  statOi  i.  4Z9,  « 

lUl^h,  Sir  Walter,  hii  opinion  of  Bacon*» 

oratorjy  i.  11. 
Bamns,  ill  407. 

kit    didudomsting  principle   adopted    by 
BaeoHfL  91. 

Uff  eondenmaHtm  of  A  risMle^  iii.  203 — 205. 

AriBtotdis  rebellis  neotericut,  iii.  530. 

de  pTopoiitionibuB,  i.  668. 

hit  rules  of  propocitioni,  ir.  453b 
Barefactio  aeris  quanta  poMibili%  ii.  283. 

ezperimeDtnm  ovi  Titrei,  ib. 

aqiuB,  quanta  possibilii,  ii.  284. 

experimentum  foUitiin,  t&. 
Barefftotion,  air,  bow  &r  eapable  of,  t.  379. 

experiment  with  glau  egg,  iL 

water,  how  Su  capablo  of,  tA. 
Barity  akin  to  perfipction,  wben,  it.  462. 
Batio  homana  dupHcem  babet  nsom  in  rebof 
diyinia,  i.  8S2. 

1.  in  explicatione  mrsterii,  ib. 

2.  in  iUationibua  qua  indo  dedu- 
cuntor,  L  832, 833. 

dnplicem  qnoqoe  ezcessom  babet,  i.  833. 
epos  ejus  natnrft  nnicum^  fine  et  ubu  ge- 

minuni,  iii.  552. 
naturalit  in  rebas  divinit,  i.  830. 
doctrina  de  roeliore  nsa  rationis,  iii  547. 
com  solertiA  bratonm  comparata,  i  293. 
rationit    humane    nativae   ledargatio,  i. 
211.   &0  Logic,  Reason. 
Bational  kniywledge  the  least  delightful  to 
most  wita,  iii.  38Sw 
divisions  oi^  iii.  417. 
Bational  philosophy,  iii  382-^17. 

the  key  to  all  other  arts,  iii.  383.    See 
Philosophy. 
Bational  ionl,  three  &cnlties  of  the,  •—  Me- 
mory,   Imagination,    Reason,  it.    292. 
See  Philofloi^iy. 
Bationalei,  anmeanun  mote,  ttlas  inter  se 

conficiunt,  iii.  583,  616. 
Bawley,  Dr.,  hie  eomteoHonunih  BaeoHy  k  ix.  x. 
biography  of  Bacon,  i.  3 — 1 8. 
Free/itio  iffue   ad  THeMmm   de  Aug- 
memtie  SeiemHantm,  i  421,  422. 
Baymuidat  Lolliiii,  weric  of,  iii  408.    See 

Lullios. 
Bays,  doctrine  of  the  commiztai«of,iT.351,352. 
Baal  cbamcter%  It.  439. 

are  merely  surds,  iy.  440. 
Baalgar  to  be  used  to  fix  qnicksilTer,  iii  803. 
Beaaon,  authority  of  the,  OTor  the  imagjaation, 
iii  382;  iT.  406» 
ofllos   of  rhstoric  to   apply  reason    to 

imagination,  iii.  409. 
influence  of  ths  imaginatifln  on,  in  nat- 
ters of  fiuth  and  religion,  iii  389* 
use  and  limits  o^  in  smtters  of  leUgion, 

iii  479. 
knowledge  of  the  use  and  limits  o^  a 
check  to  Tain  speculations  and  con- 
troversies,  iii.  481. 
prerogatiye  of  God  extends  to^  iii.  477. 
analogy  between  words  and,  iii  401. 
its  wodL  and  office  philosophy,  iT.  292. 


Beaion— ooafifiiKrf. 

Bovemment  of,  oTorthrown  in  three  ways, 
iT.  455. 
illaqoeation  of  sophisms,  pArtainirg 

to  logic,  A. 
juggleries  of  words,  to  rhetoric,  ik 
TioUnce  of  the  passions,  to  ethics,  i3. 
relation  o^  to  the  affections,  iT.  457. 
the  use  of,  in  spiritual  things,  y.  111. 
how  fiir  allowed  to  Christians,  y.  113. 
of  twosortis  T.  114.  . 

1 .  in  the  explanation  of  the  mystery. 

2.  in  the  inferences  derived  from  it. 
two  kinds  of  excesses  in  the  use,  t.  115. 
the  heavenly  mysteries  cannot  be  adapted 

to,  iT.  342. 
instinct  and  reason,  iT.  179. 
Baboke,  open,  better  than  secret  Ioto,  t.  52. 
Beoonciliation,  two  ways  of  bringing  about, 

▼.52. 
Beeordan,  ii.  391,  403,  410,  423,  433. 
Beoraatioii,  games  of,  a  part  of  education,  iii. 

379. 
Bed  Baa,  tides  in,  ▼.  454. 
Bedaotio  per  syllogismum  duplex,  i  641. 
BadargutU)  philosophiamm,  iii  557 — 585. 
the  Fint  PaH  of  Pari  II.  of  the  Inttau^ 

ration^  iii  544. 
Redargutiones  ties,  i  21 1. 
rationis  hnmanae  nature. 
damottstrationQaL 
theoriarum. 
BedaiBiptioii,  pans  of,  l«fetred  to  the  three 

persons  of  the  Godhead,  iii.  489. 
Beedi,  the  kinds  and  uses  of,  ii  542,  543. 
Bafraetieii  makes  things  i^pear  greater,  ii 
585. 
whether  there  can  be  refmctions  of  re- 
flexions, ib. 
axperiment  with  a  coin  in  a  basin  of 

water,  ib, 
experiment  with  a  mirror,  a  basin   of 
water,  and  picture  of  the  dcTil,  •&. 
Befrigeratio  spiritunm^ii  165—168. 
fit  tribtts  modis,  ii  16& 

per  respirationem  aeris  puri,  ib. 
per  Tapores  priecipad  nitri,  ii  1 66 — 1 68. 
per  alimenta  frigida,  ii  168. 
sanguinis  ab  extra,  ii  22d. 
BaMgeratioxi  of  the  body  produced  by  re- 
spiration, T.  812,313. 
fishes  reoeiTO  through  their  gills,  y.  3 1 3. 
use  of  sleep  referred  to,  ib, 
of  the  blood,  t.  33a 
of  the  spirito  produoed  in  three  ways, — 

1.  respiration  of  pore  air,  t.  273. 

2.  nitrous  Ti^ars,  t.  273,  274. 
8.  cooHng  food^  t.  275» 

Bafrlgtratoria  in  ladibus,  ii  44«  ^ 
Bafrlgeriiim  respiratio  sapplet  animalibus,  ii 
205. 

pisoes  per  brsnchias  lefrigeantar,  A. 

somni  usus  refertur  ad,  t&. 
BafiBtotiMia,  three,  iy.  108. 
Bagali,  or  oigani^  ii  385,  406. 
Begaa  Mfas  ocoloi  dingers  in,  i  447* 
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,  influence  of,  oo  the  mind,  iii.  Z69^ 
419,438;  V.5. 
BegionM  coeli  tres,  iil  745. 
Begiiten  of  two  kindft,  iil  333 ;  it.  303, 

rtgitler  </faeU^  a  royal  work,  i  62. 
B^giitry  of  doubU,  utility  of^  iii.  364. 
Itagid  magnitudo  vera  qiudif,  i.  793. 
Begvlari^  of  the  oniTene  rappoied  greater 

than  exists,  it.  55. 
BegaUtion  of  moUon,  it.  241. 
Beid,  Colonel,  hi$  Ikeory  oftloma^  i.  388. 
B«ipilUk«  adminifttratio,  L  792—828. 
Belatianiliip,  whether  any  eecret  eympathies 

between  those  of  near  blood,  it  666* 
Belant,  sweetmeaU  will,  ii.  605. 
BeliM  of  the  aainta,  ir.  355. 
Beligio  politicomm,  i.  789—791. 
Beligion  promoted  by  philoeophy  and  hnman 
learning,  iii.  300. 
light  of  nature  insufficient  to  inculcate, 

111478. 
vae  and  limits  of  reason  in  mattSES  of,  iii. 

479. 
fiuth,  the  internal  tool  of,  iii.  488. 
worship,  the  txtemal  body  of^  s6. 
declinations  from,  iil  490. 
moral  philosophy,  the  handmaid  to,  iii. 

433,  441. 
when  bound  to  protect  lytanl  knowledge, 

iil  221. 
chaFBcteristics  of  different  religioni^  iii. 

251. 
religious  enltoie  of  the  mind,  method  of, 

iii.  441. 
leligious  questions  exhausted,  t.  1 10. 
■Bsmoraa,  finid  causes  in  physics  check  the 

ship  of  science  like,  iT.  363. 
Bonltiia,  town  of  the  New  Atlantis,  roTcla- 

tion  of  the  Oo#pel  at,  iii.  137. 
Benoratio  per  Twas,  sive  restitutio  snoci  noTi, 

11202. 
BenoTatioi  of  flesh,  t.  809,  810. 
Bepentanoe  for  faults.  It.  464,  495. 
BepereoMio  Tentorum,  il  44. 
Beportert  in  Law  Courts,  t.  104. 

Reports  of  judgments  at  law  must  be 

accurate,  t.  103^  104. 
medical,  It.  384. 
BapreientatiTe  poeay,  iii.  844. 
-Bepvtatton,  a  man**,  proceeds  firom  his  own 
household,  iil  469  ;  t.  41. 
s    -       antitheses  for  and  against.  It.  476. 
BMpeot  of  penons  by  judges,  t.  50. 
Baqpiratio  animalium,  il  204 — 206. 
causa  refrigerii,  A. 

cohibitio  ejus  mortem  infert,  enr,  il  204. 
Bespiratiim  of  animals,  il  312,  813. 

produces  refrigeiation,  t5. 
Batpionaa/Mwd^tem  a^md  Romanot^  I  824. 
Best,  simple  and  absolute,  both  in  the  whole, 
and  in  the  parts,  does  not  exist,  t.  429. 
is  the  effect  of  an  equilibrium  of  mo- 
tions, «&. 
in  bodies  exists  only  ni  appearance,  iv. 

282. 
not  excluded  from  nature,  t.  550^ 


ofma2i,T.  I3b 
Batraat,  in  every  pursuit  a  retreat  must  be 

secured,  iT.  463 ;  t.  75. 
BetroapeotiYe  lawi,  t.  97, 98. 
Borealed  reUgion,  iSL  478,  a<  as;: 
Bevelation,  the  nature  of,  to  be  ascertuned 
bT  the  tme  interpretation  of  ScHptare,  iii 
483. 
BeTenge,  antitheses  for  and  againai,  it.  48& 
BaTlews  of  books,  It.  494. 
BoTolutioiil,  astrological  doctrine  o^  iv.  350, 

351. 
Bhadm  moTentes  ad  Tentum,  il  65. 
Bhatorio,  or  Oratory,  dignity  of  the  art.  iil 
409 ;  iT.  454. 
great  masters  haTe  treated  of,  ir.  455. 
subserrient  to  the  imagination,  s&. 
duty  and  office  of,  It.  456. 
defence  of.  It.  457. 

neglected  in  private  discourse.  It.  458. 
appendices  to  the  Ptomptuaiy  part,  i&. 
oofours  of  good  and  oTit  It.  458 — 47Z 
antitheses.  It.  473-— 492. 
lesser  forms,  iT.  492,  493. 
laboured   by  Aristotle  and   CioerD,  iil 

409. 
duty  and  office  of,  ik 
examples  o^  t5. 
eontiok  the  afleetions  by  infliicacBig  the 

imagination,  iil  410. 
difference  between  logic  and,  iil  41 1. 
deficiencies  in,  iil  412. 
too  eariy  taught  in  uniToaities;,  iil  326. 
music  has  the  same  figureo,  il  388,  389 ; 

iil  230. 
danger  of  separating  from  philosophy,  iT. 
373. 
Bltetorioa  sapientiA  mferior,  I  670. 

optimd  de  eA  plnres  scripaerunt,  I  671. 
pnantasie  subserrit,  t6. 
offidom  ejns,  ib, 
finis  ejus,  «5. 

a  Pktone  Msd  accnsatus,  I  672. 
differt  a  dialecticA  quomoddi,  I  673. 
pro  ratione  auditorum  se  aeoommodat,  t&. 
Appendices  Rhetoricse, — 

1.  Colores  boni  ae  mall  apnaroitia, 

i.  674—688. 
%  Antitheta  rerum,  I  689 — 706. 
3.  Formulas  minores,  i.  707,  708. 
Bhetorieianfl,  long-liTed,  t.  280. 
Bhubarb,  to  make  infusion  of,  ii  345,  356, 

858. 
Biohei,  antitheses  for  and  against,  it.  475. 
Bight  hand  and  left,  origin  of  the  distinctioD, 

il  631. 
Blng  hung  by  a  thread  in  a  wina^laas^  il 

660. 
Book  rnbiet,  exudations,  ii.  340. 
Boger  Baoon.    See  Bacon,  Roger. 
Bomaa  Brnpiro,  the  most  flourishing  age  o^ 
iil  303. 
best  goTsmed  at  the  time  the  arts  most 

flourished,  iil  274. 
the  hut  of  earthly  monarchies,  t.  81. 
Roman  pnctioe  of  naturalisation,  ▼.  83. 
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of  colonuation,  r.  8S. 
Soman  ointment,  it  S65. 
Bomma  BaqmUifla  dotos  ciym  oontina6 
■ocepit,  i.  797. 
FiiMt  Imperii  protnUt,  L  800. 
RonuuMM  nanqumn  imperii  fiutigimn  con- 
■eeudiue,  donee  ad  artiam  culmen  simu] 
perveniaaent,  i.  442. 
impentoiet  Romaiii  litaimtoram  patroni, 
L  471,  472. 
Boots,  the  different  kinds  of,  il  538. 

direction  taken  bj,  varief,  why,  ii.  541. 
■oirel  the  deepest,  ii.  548. 
growth  of  the  onion,  ii.  541. 
root  and  branch,  conTertibility  of,  iT.  165; 
L  278.    See  Garden. 
Boroi  matntini  nnde  reniunt^  ii.  291. 
Botiolii,L356;  iy.  239. 
Boiaeea  aqnm,  L  354. 
Boaeid  jnicM  contribute  to  loogerity,  r.  380. 
how  generated,  t& 

how  to  make  grow  in  water,  iL  477, 
478. 
to  make  flower  late,  u.  479,  480. 
damaak  not  known  in  England  more 

than  100  yean,  ii  544. 
qnilto  of,  ii.  363. 
roM  learei^  how  to  preterroy  il  462 ;  iii. 
82a 


Soie-water  in  fiunting  fit,  it.  238b 
Sotntio  ab  oriente  in  oocidentem,  non  proprie 
ccelestiB  led  pland  coimica,  iii.  53,  773. 
exempla  ejas,  iii.  53,  54. 
terras  aatia  lioent^r  excogitatnm,  iii.  53. 
rotationia  differentia  noYem,  i.  345, 
Tentomm,  il  52. 
doetrina  Teleaii,  iii.  97. 
coeleatium,  L  297 ;  iiL52,97.    VtdeUn- 
ailia.  Terra, 
notation,  nine  diflezenoet  of  the  motion,  ir. 
229. 
Teleaiui,  doctrines  o^  t.  478. 
from  east  to  west,  not  a  celestial  but  a  co»- 
mical  motion,  t.  449* 
proofs  of,  T.  450,  451. 
of  the  earth,  iv.  373 ;  t.  526,  551,  552. 
an  arbitrary  supposition,  t.  450. 
of  all  things  round  the  poles,  t.  454. 
of  the  hearenly  bodies,  iv.  183,  184:  r. 

551. 
poles  0^  iT.  348. 

no  argument  of  eternity  arises  from,  ▼. 
526,  530. 
Bnbi^,  causa  ejus,  ii.  264. 
Boles  of  Law,  t.  105, 106. 
Bnmlnated  Hiftory,  ir.  810. 
Boat,  cause  of,  t.  359. 
Bynet  of  wet  frosts^  ▼.  389. 


s. 


Sabbathlaea  purrait  of  fortune,  t.  77. 

Sacoharnm  Satumi,  ii.  460. 

Sacriiloei,  smell  o^  inclined  men  to  doTOtion, 

ii.  650. 
8aflh>n,  colouring  powers  of,  show  minuteness 
of  subdivision,  iii.  238 ;  t.  419,  421. 
to  prepare,  iii  828. 
an  astringent,  t.  285. 
prevents  sea-sickness,  ib, 
to  be  worn  in  a  bag  on  the  stomach,  v. 
295. 
Sagitta  similitude,  ii.  691. 
Sa^ma  Bioolana,  on  the  Tidee,  iii  40,  41. 
SaU.    &0  Winds. 

Saint  James'a  Fields,  conduit  in,  ii.  398. 
Saint  Maoario,  curious  plant  in  the  desert 

or,  ii.  588. 
Saint  Panl,  his  caution  against  vain  {philoso- 
phy, iii  266. 
the  only  learned  apostle,  iii.  299. 
Sal,  quid  rit,  ii.  82,  83. 
Salamander,  what  his  nature  must  be,  ii  626. 

his  wool,  ii  591 . 
Salgaioi,  floating  meadows  of,  in  the  Indian 

Sea,  ii  540. 
Salinom  aigenteum  formi  Campanili,  iii  711. 
Salomon,  house  o^  in  the  New  Atlantis,  its 
origin,  iii.  145,  146. 
dress  of  the  &thers  of  the  hoiiae,  iii.  154. 
end  of  ita  foundation,  iii.  156. 
VOL.  V.  T 


Salomon— oo«<m«e(f. 

prepanitiona  and  instruments  used  therein, 

iii.  156—164. 
his  censure  of  excess  of   writing  and 

reading  books  explained,  iii.  266. 
hia  learning  and  wiadoro,  iii.  298» 
his  aphorisms  and  writings,  ib, 

their  wisdom  and  policy,  iii  448. 
examples  of,  iii.  448 — 452. 
calendarium  ejus  temporum,  i  434. 
de  sensibus,  i  4. 34,  435. 
de  muUitudine  librorum,  i  435. 
de  divitiis,  i  444. 

aapientia  ejna  et  hiatoria  natnralis,  i  467. 
parabolae  ejus  ezplicats%  i.  751 — 768. 
gloria  regis,  quid,  iii.  610. 
Salt  water  becomes  tath.  by  perooUtion,  ii 

339,  633. 
by  filtration,  ii.  840. 
in  pits  on  the  shore  becomes  brackish 

again,  why,  ii  633. 
useful  to  water  aome  plants  with,  ii.  548. 
will  dissolve  salt  sooner  than  fresh  water, 

ii633. 
some  plants  taste  of,  ii  539,  540. 
gathered  from  the  water  by  white  of  egg 

or  blood,  ii.  666. 
the  doctrine  of  the  chemists  absurd,  iv. 

242. 
chemistry  of,  t.  205,  206.    See  Sea. 
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8alTator  Mvndi,  L  468. 
^mpi^S  opemtio  toper  BBngninen,  et  calorem 
•aDg:aificiuiteiii,  ii.  180 — 182. 
Mt  irrigatio  guoconim  et  membroniiD«  ii. 

180. 
qnomodo  refirfffenndiii,  iL  181. 
quo  firmior  reddendui,  ih. 
misiio  ejut  freqoeos  an  talubris,  ii.  157. 
flap,  diiAirait  natures  of,  ii.  54S.    See  OardeD. 
flapienoe,  or  ■ommaiy  philosophy^  ir.  337. 
BapisntUB  definitio,  i.  tti,  040. 
flaria-perilla,  it  202. 
Batagantia  astronomonnn,  iii.  775. 
flataa,  echo  will  not  repeat,  iL  428. 
flateUitai  of  Jupiter,  iv.  193. 

planets  JotIs,  L  308 ;  iii.  746,  747. 
flatliaiw  abysini,  qnid,  i.  482. 
Satiety,  why  some  meats  induce,  more  quickly 

than  othen,ii  440,  441. 
flatoratioii,  contraction  of  bodiei  by,  t.  396. 
flatnn,  the  motion  o^  t.  652. 
flatnmni  qnietii  et  oontempUtionis  dux,  i. 
468. 
Satumi  motut,  iii  774. 
flatjra  seria,  sive  tractatus  de  interioribus 

rerum,  desiderata,  i.  730. 
Batyn,  meaning  o^  iy.  324. 
BaTionr,  hit  mode  of  answering  questions,  ▼. 

117. 
Bazony,  Daks  of,  composure  with  which  he 

received  hit  death  warnmt,  i?.  375. 
Beholaatioal  divinity,  iii.  483. 
Boholaatioi,  iiL  572. 

stylus  scribendi  eomm,  i.  451. 
▼ermiculatn  eomm  qunstiones,  i.  453. 
tanquam  aranee  tezentes  telas,  t&. 
jurabant  in  rerba  magistri  Aristoteli^  i. 

457,  458. 
industria  eomm  perdita,  i.  455, 
BeboOlmen,  their  method^  i.  454. 

rested  only  upon  agitation  of  wit,  iii. 

504. 

incorporated  Aristotle  into  the  Christian 

religion,  iii.  499. 

BdenMS,  Causes  why  so  little  progress  made 

in  them,  iv.  14, 77 — 91 ;  i.  93 — 95. 

shortness  of  the  periods  of  learning, 

iy.  77. 
neglect  of  natural  philosophy,  iy.  78, 

79. 
their  true  goal  and  aim  mistaken, 

iy.79. 
no  settled  course  of  experimenting, 

iv.  80. 
prejudice  against   experiment,    iv. 

oyer-mpect  for  antiquity,  iv.  82. 

satisfaction  at  things  already  in- 
vented, iv.  83. 

apparent  completeness  of  science  as 
taught,  iv.  85. 

confirmation  of  ancient  error  by  ex- 
posure of  modem  imposture,  ib. 

narrowness  of  research,  iv.  86,  87. 

tuperstition  opposed  to  new  dis- 
coveries, iv  87 — 89. 


BeieBOM—coiBtiiiMKi. 

mode  of  instruction  in  adiooK  i^- 

89. 
wnnt  of  rewards  for  diacoyerfes,  iv. 

90. 
belief  in  the  existence  of  impossi- 
bilities,  iv.  90,  91. 
amtments  of  hope  for  their  fbtore  progreaa, 
L93— 97;  iv.  91— 10>. 
their  advancement  foretold  by  DaoicL, 

iv.  92. 
errors  passed,  iv.  92 — 98. 
a  closer  league  between  the  ezp«ri- 
mental  and  lational  fiurultlea,  iv. 
93. 
a  purer  natural  philosophy,  tft. 
a  new  birth  of  science  fhnQ  experi- 
ment, iv.  93,  94. 
a  natural  history  on  a  bettef  pLm, 

iv.  94. 
employment  of  experimenta  Indfera. 

iv.  95. 
a  written  record  of  experiments,  iv. 

96. 
tables  of  discovery,  ib, 
eduction  of  axioms,  ib. 
ascending  scale  of  axioms,  iv.  97. 
a  new  ionn  of  induction,  iv.  97, 

98. 
union  of  the  sdencea,  iv.  98. 
further  grounds  of  hope,  iv.  98 — 
102. 
those  at  present  in  use  not  interfered 

with  by  the  new  method,  iv.  112. 
strength  of,  consists  in  union,  iiL  286, 

867. 
three,  which  are  more  allied  to  imagination 

than  reason,  iii.  289. 
•mt'iy  rf^'nuitUd  <m  6y  BaeoM,  i.  65. 
BacoJ^t  idea  qf,  i.  25—35. 
how  related  to  power^  i.  25,  26. 
in  sciences  of  conceit  the  first  author 
goeth  furthest,  and  tune  leeaeth   and 
coiTupteth,  iii.  226. 
their  true  goal  is,  that  human  life  be 
endowed  with   new  discoveriet    and 
powers,  iv.  79. 
scientific  inquiries,  nowhere  fbrhidden  in 

Scripture,  iii.  500. 
present  mode  of  dogmatic  deliveiy  checks 

further  progress  in,  iii  498. 
new  world  of,  to  be  discovered,  iii  223. 
the  new  world  of,  or  desiderata,  t.  121— 

128. 
just  division  of  them,  iv.  126. 
divisions  of,  iv.  275—281.    See  Philo- 
sophy, Knowledge,  Understanding. 
Sdlentia  humane  opus  et  intentio,  i.  227. 
intentio  ejus  est,  dati  effect^s  in  qooTis 

subjecto  cauaas  noete,  iii.  534,  793. 
&lti   ejus  fines,  et  finis  verus,  i.  462, 

463. 
non  sit  tanquam  scortum,  aut  tanqoAm 

aucilla,  sed  tanquam  sponsa,  i.  463. 
faoroinis  inperium  soIA  scientiA  constare, 
iii.  611. 
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-Seientift — amtinued. 

et  poCentia  bumaDa  in  idem  coincidont, 

i.  157. 
tres  ejtis  limites,  L  485—437. 
an  mentein  ad  Atheiimum  inclinat,  i. 

436. 
qoa  lapanxn  hominis  introduzit,  qualisy  i. 

465. 
iiiflat  doctot,  L  433. 
falsitas  hujiu  dogmatiB,  i.  434—437. 
antidotuf  tcientiaB  oharitai,  i.  435. 
hodie  infieliciter  sa  habet,  i.  228. 
▼ere  scire,  ette  per  caiuas  tcire,  t&. 
pnesent,  ad  certitadinem  operum  non  ac- 

cedit,  iii.  591. 
erroret  atque  inania  litexatorum,  L  450 — 

458. 
in  primo  aactore  mazimi  florent,  cur,  iii. 

57d. 
acientiiirum  partitionef,  i.  235,  425,  430. 
doctrinaram  intemperies,  i.  450. 

doclrina  fucata  et  mollia,  tive  intem- 
peries Terborum,i.450 — 452. 
luxuries    oratbnii^     yerborum 
roagis  quam  renun  studiosa,  ib, 
aculeata  sentantiarum  brevitu, 
i452. 
doctrina  litigiosa,  sive  intemperies  in 
rebus  ipsis^  i.  452 — 455. 
contenuones  de  rebus  nullius 
moment!,  •& 
doctrina  &ntastica,  quae  ad  fidsitatem 
et  imposturam  spectat,  i.  455 — 458. 
vitiosi   bumores,  sive  eirores    doctrinae, 
i,  458-462. 
immodicom  studium  antiquitatis  et 

novitatis,  i.  458. 
snspicio,  quae    nihil  nunc   primiim 

posse  inveniri,  autumat,  i.  459. 
error,  optimam    opinionam    semper 

obtinuisse,  I  460. 
prmmatura  i^uctio  doctrinanun  in 

metbodos,  t5. 
philoaophiae  primas  renvMiatio,  ib* 
adontio  intellectus  bumani,  tft. 
immodica  indinatio  ad  onam  pbilo- 

sopbiae  partem,*  l  461. 
impatientia  dubitandi,  t5. 
modus  magistralis  tcadendi  doctri- 

naniy  i.  462. 
scopi  stttdiorum  non  satis  nobiles,  ti. 
deviatio  ab  ultimo  doctrinanun  fine, 
t5. 
scientias  fines  frlsi,  at  finis  Yams,  i.  462, 

463. 
Teram  doctrinas  pondus  et  pietium,  i. 

463. 
dignitas  ejus  ez  divinis  testimooiis  os- 
tenditnr,  i.  463—469. 
in  attributis  et  actis  Dei,  L  463, 

464. 
in  ordinibns  angeloram,  i.  464. 
in  creatione  Inds,  i.  465. 
in  distributione  dierum,  ib, 
in  actionibus  hominis  in  Paradiso, 
ib. 

IT 


Soientia — conUnued, 

in  personis  Abeli  et  Caiui,  l  465, 

466. 
in  mentiona  inTantorom  artium,  i. 

466. 
in  lege  Mosts,  tft. 
in  libro  Jobi,  i.  466,  467. 
Sn  sapientiA  regis  Salomonis,  i.  467. 
in  personA  SaWatoris,  i.  468. 
in  Apostolis  indoctis,  t&. 
in  doctrini  S.  Pauli,  ib, 
in  eruditis  Episcopis,  i  468,  469. 
officia  duo  quae  bumaniores  literae  reli- 
gion! persolvunt,  i.  469. 
quod  incitamenta  sint  ad  Divinam 

gloriam  exaltandam,  ib, 
qu6d  antidotfi  exhibeint  contra  in- 
fidelitatem,  i&. 
diguitas  ejus  ex  hum^is  testimoniis  os- 
tenditur,  i.  469—484. 
quod  ad  nacassitates,  quae  ab  ipsii 
natuzft     imponuntur,   suble- 
▼andaa,  i.  469,  470. 
in  apotheosi  authorum  novarum 
artium,  i.  470. 
qnod  ad  merita  in  ciTiIibus  et  in 
xeprimendis  incommodis  quae  homo 
bomini  infert,  i.  470 — 472. 
in  fabu]&  da  theatro  Orphei. 
in  felidtate  temporum  sub  em- 
ditis  priucipibus,  L  471. 
quod  ad  virtutas  militates,  L  472 — 
479. 
in  exemplis  Alezaodri,  Xeno- 
phontis,  et  Caeaaris,  i.  473 
—479. 
quod  ad  virtutam  mocalem,  i.  479 — 
481. 
humanas  mantes  feritate  atque 

barbarie  exuit,  i.  479. 
minuit  timorem  mortis,  L  480. 
singulis  animi  morbis  remedia 
suppeditat,  ib. 
qnod  ad  potentiam  et  imperium,  i. 

481,  482. 
quod  ad  fortunas  et  honores,  i.  482. 
quod  ad  delectationem,  L  482,  483. 
quod   ad    immortalit^em,   i   483, 
484. 
cur  per  tot  aaseula  scientiae  pariim  pro' 
rootae,    i.    126,   186—199;  iii. 
593. 
tres  tantilUn  doctrinarum  periodi,  L 

186. 
naturslis  pbilosophia  neglecta,   iii. 

595;  i.  186—188. 
modus  explorandi  incertus,  L  189. 
ostentado    perfectae    scientiae    apud 

scriptores,  i.  198. 
antiqua  confirmata  a  novorum  vani- 

loquentil,  i.  194. 
contemplatio  non  satis  lata,  L  195. 
superstiiionis  inimicitia,  iii.  595—- 

597;  i.  196,  197. 
instituta  schoUurum  vitiosa,  i.  198. 
suppositio  impossibilium,  i.  198, 199. 
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Ihtiintift—  (Ktrntmrnd. 

opinio  copia  ombmi  inopi«,  iii.  69B ; 

i.  191—193. 
jum  in  Torbft  magutri,  iii.  598, 

694. 
neta  ipm  ■ciontiaf  non  fiza,  iii.  594 ; 

L188. 
theologi«   et   philoiophia,    id    ott 
fidei  o(  teDtai,  conjugium  dam- 
natonit  iii  596—697. 
odiom  noritatis  in  afadwniiii,    iii. 
597. 
.    Tooentio  antiqmtatii,  iii.   598 ;   i. 
190. 
parva  pramia,  lit  598  ;  i.  198. 
TOfboram  natoim  Taga,  iii.  599. 
jaetationM   nagiatroram,    ill   599, 

600. 
laatidiom  flsperimentoram,  iii.  600  ; 

L190. 
philoaoplua  qn»  nnne  eat,  iiL  601— 

606. 
demonttrationea  qo»  in  uao   aunt 

infinuB,  iii.  606^608. 
mothodua    inTontionis    pnetcriptiu 
nnllna,  iii.  608. 
car  tandem  nova  apea  acientianim  pro- 
moTendarnm,  i.  200 — 210. 
Danielia  pnedicta,  i.  200. 
enurea  p^teritit  i.  200 — ^206. 
ex    aretiora  ftedere   ezperimentalit 

at  rationalia  lacultatif,  i.  201. 
as  philoaophit  natundi  pariore,  t6. 
in  regeneratione  aciantianun,  L  202. 
hiatoria  naturalia  melius  iuatructa, 

•». 
ezperimanta  ladfera,  i.  203. 
methodua  pro?ehand«  ezperientiae, 

t5. 
oxperientia  liteiata,  i  204. 
tabula  inTeniendi,  t& 
aziomatam  eductio,  tft. 
gFadna  oontinui  aziomatnm,  i  205. 
mduetio  non^  «6. 
oonjunetio  acientianim,  i.  206. 
eonaidentionea  ali«  qua  apem  fii- 
dnnt,  i  206—210. 
de  dignitate  finia  propoaiti,  iii.  609 — 612. 
qua  de  fine  dicta   poaae  Yotia    aimilia 

▼ideri,  iii.  612—617. 
de  media  perfidendi,  iii.  617,  618. 
aecreta  adeutia  an  proferanda,  ill  528, 

629. 
tradendi  modus  Icgitimoa,  ib, 
elldera  methodo  animo  alteriua  innnoanda, 

qiiA  primitus  inyenta  eat,  i.  664. 
antitheta  de  adenti&,  i.  698.     VitU  Doc- 
trina. 
SdontU  dYilii,  i.  746—828. 
difficillima,  i.  746. 
aunt  tria  qua  difBcultatea  letant,  i&. 
tree  ejua  partes, — 

1.  de  couYenatione,  i.  747 — 749. 

2.  de  negottis,  i.  749—791. 

a.  de  occasionibus  aparaia,  i.  749 
—769. 


aciantia  dTJlia    eomHMued. 

b.  do  ambitn  vita^  i  769 — 791. 
3.  dd  imperio  aire  zepublicA,  i  792 
—828.         See    CirU   Kaov- 
ledge. 
flooraan,  inatntct  not,  t.  39. 

bring  a  city  to  destractioa,  t.  42. 
Soofland,  partiality  and  obliquitj  of  history 

of,  iii.  336. 
Scotob  ikinck,  ii.  359. 

Soxiptnres,  study  of  Gbd'a  works,  tbe  key  to, 
iii.  301. 
two  kinda  of  interpietationa  of,  uL  482t. 
exposition  of,  ahould  be  different  fran 
that  of  uninspired  booka,  iii  484,  4S6. 
anagogical  exposition  €{,  iiL  485. 
not  only  tbe  literal  aenae  to  be  taken,  iii. 

487. 
exposition  o^  not  defident,  iii.  487. 
nowhere  forbid  tbe  inquiriea  of  acience, 

iii.  500. 
inTenton  of  arta  mentioned  with  honour, 

•6. 
authority  of  interpreting,  t.  116. 
manner  of  interpreting,  of  two  aorta,  t. 

116—118. 
want  of  a  collection  of  annotatSooa,  r. 
118. 
Soylla,  Fable  of,  learning  likened  to,  iii  232 ; 
iT.  14. 
aeientia    aymbolum,    I    126,  454 ;  iii. 
577,  578,  604. 
Sea,  cleamesa  o^  yariea,  why,  iL  551. 

ia  black  when  in  motion,  white  when  at 

nat,  why,  it  630. 
narrow,  mora  rough  than  the  open,  whr, 

ii.  632. 
configuration  of  the,  i?.  261,  266. 
to  be  maater  of,  ia  an  abridgment  of  a 

monarchy,  y.  86. 
command  of,  by  Great  Britain,  t&. 
propoaed  histoiy  o^  iy.  266.    See  Salt- 
water, Tidea. 
Sea-breeaaa  diflfer  from  land  winda  in  certain 

points,  T.  152,  153. 
Searhara  erodeth  the  lunga,  ii  666. 
Sea-lunff,  iy.  132, '404. 
Seaweed  used  as  manure,  ii.  486. 
Beala,  astrological,  ir.  355. 
Bean  loaeth  aomewhat  of  hia  windinoas  by 

decocting,  ii  346. 
Baoond,  that  which  all  partiea  pat  aecond  is 
beat,  iy.  461. 
aecond  causes,  iii.  219. 
Beoreey  induces  trust,  iii.  460 ;  t.  63. 

the  necessity  of,  y.  69, 
Seoret,    whether    Lord    Baeom   coiOempluied 

keeping  kie  eystem  a  eeeret,  i.  107 — 1 13. 
Soereta  scientia  an  proferenda,  iii  528,  5*29. 
Beeondum  mobile,  iii.  784,  747;  ▼.  511,  523. 
Seditiona,  what  timea  moat  aubject  tu.  iii. 

273. 
Seduoement,  footsteps  of,  the  same  in  duine 

and  human  truth,  it.  411. 
Baadofantnuls,  Y.  258. 
Segetes  et  paparar,  amidtia  inter,  i  361. 
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Seidell  on  memory,  i.  648. 
Selenograpliia,  i.  808 ;  iii.  760. 
Selenography  oonceiTed  by  Gilbert,  ir.  193  ; 

T.  535. 
Self-advancement,  iii.  454. 
•elf-confidence,  iii.  455. 
■elf-declaration,  medium  to  be  obserred 

in,  iii  466. 
telf-interesty  iii.  454. 
■eli-knowledge  necesaary  to  tbe  attain- 
ment of  fortune,  iii.  461. 
self-lore,   triple  desire  proceeding  finnn, 

iii.  425. 
Semele,  mother  of  Baccbns,  ir.  333. 
Semi2i»  Democriti,  iii.  737. 
Sempenrivei  great,  ii  350. 
Seneea,  iii.  581. 

on  eloquence,  r.  4. 
on  true  greatness,  y.  6. 
errorrespeetinghs  age  perceived  bj/ Bacon, 

ii.  96. 
an  example  of  learning  and  patriotim, 

iii.  278. 
his   comparison  of  fiedlaciei  witb  feats  of 

jugglers,  iiu  893. 
Neronis  pedagogus,  i.  439. 
qoidam,  inquit,  tam  sunt  umbratiles,  ut 

putent  in  turbido  esse  quicquid  in  looe 

est,  i.  441. 
SenecsB  quinquennium,  i  446. 
stylus  ejus  scribendi,  i.  452. 
de  natnrA  humanfl,  i.  716. 
de  parti  bus  yita  quisqne  deliberat,  de 

BummA  nemo,  iii.  232. 
Sensation    univeraally   diffu$edj    whether    a' 

doctrine  held  by  Bacon^  i.  55. 
Seme  and  tbe  sensible,  doctrine  concerning,  iy. 

401—404. 
two  great  deficients  in,  iv.  402. 
tbe  difference  of  perception  and  sense,  iv. 

402,  403. 
inquiry  as  to  the  form  of  light,  iv.  403, 

404. 
ministers  to  imagination,  bow,  iv.  405. 
the  pauions  of  bodies  which  have  sense, 

and   of  bodies  without  sense,  have  a 

great  correspondence,  v.  432. 
a  just  distinction    of   the    passions    of 

matter  will  give  the  number  of  the 

senses,  y.  433. 
possible  number  of,  iv.  165. 
sense  of  man  compared  to  the  sun,  iii. 

267. 
sight  and  hearing  the  purest  of  the  senses, 

iii.  878. 
sufficiency  of  the  senses  to  report  truth, 

iii.  244,  388. 
with  diligent  assistance,  may  suffice  for 

knowledge,  iv.  412. 
knowledge  derived  from,  iv.  836. 
deceive  in  two  ways,  iv.  26,  58. 
artificial  aids  to  the,  iv.  192—194. 
of  animals  keener  than  of  men,  iv.  201. 
eflfects  of  odious  objects  on,  ii.  597. 
the  arts  which  minister  to  their  pleasures, 

iv.  895. 
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Sensiu  et  sensibile,  l  610—618. 

differentia  perceptionis  et  sensus,  ib, 
ad  scientiam  an  sufficiunt,  i.  622. 
passiones  corporam  quae  sensn  dotantur, 
et  quae  sensn  carent,  magnum  consensum 
habent,  iii.  28. 
ex    passionibns   materiie   riti  distinctis 

sequetur  numerus  sensunm,  ib. 
qnomodo  res  fugiunt  sensnm,  i.  809. 
animalium  perfections,  quam  hominum, 

i  815. 
■ensiis  culoa  duplex,  i.  138, 168, 
homani  solem  referont,  i  436. 
ceratSB  also  sensuum,  iL 
ministrationee  ad,  i  807  ;  ill  552. 
Sepantio  et  altoratio  materiss,  iii  18. 

duplex,  iii.  22. 
Separation  of  bodies  by  weight,  experiments 
touching,  iL  848,  844. 
of  claret  from  water,  ii.  848. 
of  bodies  of  unequal  weight,  t5. 
of  brine  firom  frnh  water,  and  of  sogared 

from  pure  water,  ii.  344. 
separation    and    alteration    of    matter, 

inquiry  concerning,  y«  423. 
two  kinds  of,  v.  428. 
Seriea  yentorum,  ii.  53. 
Seriona  aatize,  or  a  treatise  on  the  inner 

nature  of  things,  v.  18. 
Seryaata,  wise,  shall  rule  over  a  foolish  son, 
V.87. 
curse  a  master  who  listens  to  lies,  v.  88, 48. 
hold  a  master's  reputation,  y.  41. 
must  not  be  brought  up  delicately,  v.  47. 
free  attendants  upon  noblemen  in  England, 
y.  88. 
SeTeriniia,aA»Ml  j%i»oia»,  L  564  ;  iiu  533. 

Paraoelsi  discipulus,  i.  564. 
Sexei,  Uie  distinguishing  marks  of  the,  ii.  621, 
622. 
organic  difference  of,  iv.  166. 
Sexnnm  oomparatio,  L  279. 
Stondratna,  hie  theory  ofUdee,  iii.  41, 42. 
Shadowa,  outlines  appear  tremulous,  why,  iL 
632. 
experiment  concerning,  iv.  418. 
Shakeapeare,  hie  playe  firei  puUiehed  in  (he 
eame  year  wUh  Lord  Bacon'e  ''  De  Ang" 
meniie,^  i.  519. 
Shell,  casting  the,  iL  575. 
Shell-flah  not  to  be  classed  with  insecta,  ii. 

630. 
Ship.    See  Winds. 

of  the  church,  v.  111. 
Showeri,  at  what  seasons  beneficial,  ii.  545. 
Sickneeeea,  summer  and  winter,  why,  iL  468. 
hot  and  moist  years,  whether  pestilential, 

t5. 
epidemics  break  forth  at  particular  seasons 
of  the  year,  why,  iL  468,  469.     £a» 
Diseasea 
Sidera.     rtV/«  Stars,  StelTa.     • 
Sight  and  hearing,  points  of  resemblance,  iL. 
V.  429,  430  i  4X3,  414. 
points    of   disagreement,  iL   430'*438. 
See  Visibles  and  Audibles. 
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SigiiA  inter,  nullum  magis  eertnm  quAm  ex  iruc- 

tibut,  iii.  577. 
Silenoa  in  matters  of  aecrecy,  antitheMi  for 
and  againit,  iv.  483,  484. 

the  art  (tf,  v.  SI. 

Findar^a  laying  on,  A. 
flUenit  meaning  of^  iv.  324. 
BilvA  SilTurnm.     Vide  Sylra  SylTanira. 
fiilver,  Cbineae  mad  on  making,  ii.  448. 

drowning  of  in  baaer  metida,  ii.  599. 

incorporation  of  with  tin,  iii.  802. 

combination  of  with  gold,  ib. 

more  eaiy  to  make  than  gold,  why,  iiL 
803. 

three  waya  of  making,  A. 

its  compounds  with  other  metals,  ilL  806, 
809. 

silver  mines  near  Potoii,  their  influence 
on  the  climate,  t.  181. 
Similitiida  and  divernty,  ir.  S40. 

and  parable,  utility  of,  iii.  407. 
8im]^  natures^  ttvdjf  <^y  why  imporUmi,  I  27. 

prooet9  ofrtjtctUm  of,  i.  36,  37. 
flimplida  medicinalia,  il  156. 

utilia  stomacho,  ii.  187. 
Sin,  degrees  and  progress  of,  iii.  489. 

form  of,  t6. 

motions  of,  t6. 

disclosed  by  the  law,  tk 

of  infirmity,  t5. 

of  ignorance,  i&. 

of  malice,  ib. 
Sinews  of  war,  what,  i.  794,  795;  r.  72. 
Siniui  mazia,  de  fiuxu  et  refluxu  maris  in,  iii 

57. 
Siiooeo,  T.  166. 
Sixtui  Quintus,  I  439. 
Skill,  casting  the,  ii.  574. 
SlftTery,  advantage  of,  in  ancient  times,  v.  84. 

alK>li8hed  by  Chxistian  law,  Uk 
Sleep,  ii.  579,  580. 

hindrances  to,  ii.  579. 

some  noises  help,  t5. 

of  hybernation,  ii.  580,  638  ;  v.  277. 

restrains  the  motions  of  the  spirits,  v.  277. 

of  Epimenides  without  food,  t& 

after  dinner,  how  fax  good,  v.  278. 

sedatives,  t5. 

trances,  sift. 

dreams  and  sleep,  a  history  of,  proposed, 
iv.  268. 

the  two  gates  of,  v.  SO. 

its  office  of  rafrigcFatiim,  v.  313. 

of  vegetables,  ii.533.  See  Opiates,  Somnus. 
Slothftilneaa,  v.  49. 

learning  does  not  dispose  to,  iii.  272. 
SmelU,  ii.  470,  471. 

are  sweeter  at  some  distance,  iL  470. 

of  dry  substances,  when  crushed,  i6. 

of  flowers  not  so,  il  471. 

in  plants,  if  the  flower  has  a  ioent  the 
leaf  has  none,  why,  il  470. 

imitated  by  chemistry^  iii  163. 

of  fresh  dry  earth  cooling  and  wholesome, 
V.  275. 

hibtory  of,  proposed,  iv.  269.   See  Odours. 


Smeltiiig,  experiment  in,  iv.  415. 

Snake,  the  spoil  of,  a  charm,  ii.  663. 

Bnnate  of  a  candle,  il  464. 

Sneeiiwg  caused  by  looking  at  the  ami,  whj;, 

il  553. 
Snow  lying  long  makes  a  fruitful  year,  why, 
il  545. 
hath  a  secret  warmth,  iii  597. 
Psalm  cxlvil  16,  applied   by   a  monk 

to  prove  this,  ib. 
dissolves  fhstest  upon  the  sea  coast,  iL  649. 
eolder  than  water,  ib, 
oomes  in  winter,  hail  in  summer,  why,  ift. 
cherisheth,  but  frost  killeth,  t6. 
version  of  water  into,  il  377,  378. 
Soap4)nbUes,  an  instanee  of  the  tenacity  of 

fluids,  V.  27. 
Soeiety,  three  kinds  of  good  sought  in,  v.  32L 
comfort  against  solitude,  t&. 
assistance  in  business,  «6. 
protection  against  injuries,  «&. 
Socratai,  accusation  of,  by  Anytua,  iii  269, 
^  eeq, 

to  what  compered  by  Plato,  til  280. 
aigument  with  Hippies,  iii  332 ;  iv.  296. 
Cicero's  complaint  of,  iii  228. 
his  instances  from  mean  objects,  iv.  297. 
his  disclaimer  of  knowledge,  ironical  iv. 

41Z 
placed  fididty  in  virtue,  v.  8,  13. 
dubitator,  I  462. 

controversia  ejus  cum  sophist^  de  felici- 
tate, I  724. 
philosophiam  de  coslo  devocavit,  i  463w 
baud  absimilia    phaimacopolanun    pyxi- 

dibus,  I  448. 
delatio  in  eum,  I  437,  442. 
ironia  ejus,  I  499,  621. 
redaigutionis  modus,  I  642. 
Soda,  Low-LcUinfor  a  keadaeke^  I  630. 
Soils,  liking  of  certain  plants  lor  certain  soils, 
il544. 
naturo  of,  shown  by  their  natniml  produc- 
tions, ii.  544. 
indications  of  fruitfiil,  il  545. 
Sol  pollute  loca  ingreditor,  nee  tamen  inqai- 
natur,  I  498. 
prindpum  fortunam  subit,  il  36. 
an  centrum  ccelestium,  iii  739. 
manifest^  habet  ashectatorea,  Venerem  et 

Merourium,  iii.  740. 
macuhe  in  sole,  iii.  746. 
mutata  solis  facies,  iii  752. 
an  a  terrenis  motibns  afiectns^  iii  113L 
Vide  Ccelestia. 
Solamona,  king  of  the  New  Atlantis,  hie  insti- 
tutions, iii.  144,  145. 
Solida  et  liqnida,  gravitati  pariter  subjects, 
iii  25,  26. 
appetitus  continuitatis  in   aolidis*  mota 
gravitatis  fortior,  iii  26. 
Solids  and  liquids  alike  subject  to  gravity,  v. 
430. 
diffierently  aflected  by,  why,  t6. 
desire  of  continuity  strongest  in  solids,  ih, 
gravity  resisted  thereby,  v.  431. 
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Solomon,  hit  natnnd  history,  ii.  610.    S^b 

Salomon. 
Solutio  conturaitetiB  in  BcientiU  ▼itanda,  i.  580. 
Solventa  of  metali,  y.  372—375. 
Solyman  in  the  pldns  of  Sultanla,  ▼.  159. 

in  campis  Sultanias,  ii.  38. 
Somenetiluxo,  the  aoh  stone  ^parried  there, 

hardens  bj  exposure^  ii.  620. 
Somaia,  intarpvetatio  eonun,  i.  583,  584. 
SomiLiis,  effiraenat   motoa  apizitoum,  ii.  170, 
171. 
Epimenidi^  ii.  170. 
animalium  hybemaotMBi,  JL  170.      See 

Hybematiop. 
post  piaodiam  apiritibns  prodeat,  t5. 
moderatos  ad  prolongationem  vitie  facit,  ib. 
quae  condliant  somnam,  ii.  170,  171. 
iiaaa  ejus  ad  reirigarandusi,  ii.  205. 
bifltoria  eJQB  oonaoribanda,  L  408. 
gemina  aomni  portae,  i.  743.    See  Sleep. 
Son,  a  wiae,  makes  a  glad  £sther,  y.  40. 

of  the  yine,  iiL  148. 
Somtmnm  historia  conacribenda,  i.  405. 
Sonns,  hiatoria  aoni  et  aaditus,  iii.  657 — 680. 
diffusio  ot  fbma  ejus  qualia,  iii.  659. 
qnomodd  geneiietor,  iii.  659, 701. 
generator  per  pereoaaiones  yel  aeria  ad 
aeren,  iiL  660. 
yel  corporis  dari  ad  aerem,  iii.  661. 
yel  corporis  duri  ad  corpos  diunm, 

ib. 
per  percuaiionem  ondae,  t5. 
partes  aeria  aliquA  in  generatione 
aoni,  iii.  661. 
doratio  ioni,  nonoontinuatio  aed  renoyatio, 

i& 
fit  motns  loealia  in  aere,  iii.  663. 
car  plorium  aimiil  sonocum  confuaio,  yiai- 

biliam  nolle,  ib, 
quae  corpora  ad  ionom  yehendum,  qnas  ad 

impediendam  propitia,  iii.  665, 
de  penetratione  aoni,  il  665,  667. 
aubter  aquam  generati,  ill  665 — 667. 
diffunditur  in  ambitum  aphcericmn,  iiL 
667. 
nonnibil  in  directione  primas  impnl- 

sionis,  & 
oeeiipat  unireraam   aphaerse  aream, 

iiL  667,  668. 
totoa  intiabit  in  emnem  partem,  iii. 
668. 
per  lineas  directiores  fertnr,  ib. 
Ill  trunco  cayo  optimi  conaeryatur,  iii.  669, 

670. 
ntrum  ascendat  aut  de^cendat  procliyiua, 


ib. 


nt  auditui  distantia  requiritur. 


genera  aononim,  iii.  670. 
instmmentorum  apecies  direraae,  iii.  671. 
quomodo  aonna  amplior  et  exilior  red- 

ditur,iiL  671,  672. 
rppercussio  ejus,  iii.  673. 
quibua  in  rebna  visibilia  et  aadibilia  con- 

graunt,  iii.  673,  674. 
qoiboB  d^erunt,  iii.  674—676. 


BcaoM^eontimud. 

quirn  citd  sonna  generatur  et  intent,  iiL 

662,  676,  677. 
son  tarn  diik  duxat  qnim  £t  resonatio,  L 

842. 
yisibilia  ocnlii  celeriua  qoim  aoni  auribua 

feruntur,  iiL  677. 
motu  aonomm  minima  aeris  eontnrbatio^ 
iiL  677—679. 
Soot,  what,  y.  390. 

the  carcaao  of  flame,  t.  428. 
SooChiaTtr,  hia  adyice  to  Antony,  il  $$Z 
Sophiamata,  L  641,  674 — 688. 
Sophiwia,  oxamplea  of,  €or  and  againat,  iii. 

412  ;  iy.  459—472. 
SopUato  OrwH>nim,  iiL  565. 
Plato  et  Ariatotolea,  iiL  566. 
aophiatarom  airores,  L  173, 174. 
Sopliiitt  difleiod  firom  the  ancient  zhetoridana, 
bov,  iy.  72. 
Iron  orntoza,  how,  iiL  394  ;  iy.  430. 
long-liyed,  why,  iL  653. 
their  errors,  iy.  64. 
Sophiatry,  iiL  411. 

fiillaciea  handled  by  Aristotle  in  precept, 
and  by  Plato  in  example,  iy.  430. 
Bophron,  aiye  tractatos  de  legitime  usu  ra- 
tionis  hnmaniB  in  diyinis,  L  833. 
or  the  legitimate  use  of  human  reason 
in  diyine  subjects,  y.  115. 
Soroeriaa  not  to  be  ignored  in  history,  iy.  296. 
Soul  of  man,  iy.  396. 

twofold,  the  rational  or  breath  of  life,  and 
the  sensible  or  produced,  iy.  396 — 604. 
its  substance,  whence  produced,  ir.  398. 
how  differing  irom  that  of  brutes,  ib. 
its  faculties,  •&. 

Baeon't  dootrine  of,  L  49 — 53. 
d^rivedfirom  Tdenmi^  i.  50. 
doctrine  of  JaZtsiM^  i.  50—53. 
the  form  tf  the  body,  i.  ^2. 
moral  retpoits&ilUy  beUmgi  to  ii  altmOj  L 

53. 
the  simplest  of  substancei,  iiL  371. 
nature  of  the,  iii.  379. 
immediately  inspired  irom  God,  t5. 
immortality  of,  tb. 
inquiry  into  its  nature,  must  be  bounded 

by  religion,  ib. 
true  knowledge  of  the^  must  come  by  in- 
spiration, ib. 
mutual  action  on  one  another  of  soul  and 

body,  iy.  375—378,  380. 
not  propagated,  y.  814.    iS^  Man,  Spirit. 
Soonda,  nature  of,  in  general,  ii.  390 — 404. 
Nulliiy  and  Entity  of,  iL  890—393. 
great   motions    in   nature  without 

sound  instanced,  iL  390,  391. 
so  wherever  the  anterior  body  giyeth 
way    as    fast    as    the    posterior 
Cometh  on,  ii.  391. 
air  nnconfined  maketh  no  sound  nn* 
less  sharply  percussed,  ii.   391, 
392. 
solid  bodies  softly  percussed  give  no 
sound,  ii.  392. 
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nor  does  the  flame  of  a  taper,  iL  392. 
nor  air  heated  in  an  oveii,  i& 
flame   pereaved   by  air  gireth   a 

noiae,  •&. 
white  powder,  to  diacharge  a  gun 

without  noise,  impoaaible,  ib. 
peronssion  of  air  by  bnming-glaMet, 

without  DoiM,  ii.  893. 
ipaoe  of  time  required  by  the  ear  aa 

by  the  eye,  tH. 
all  eruptions  of  air  give  an  entity  of 

iound,  ib. 
Eliaioo  of  the  air  a  fiilae  explanation  of 
'  iound,  ii.  393,  394. 
ionnd  not  produced  at  first  without 

local  motion  of  the  air,  or  other 

medium,  ii.  394. 
diflering  herein  from  colours,  ib* 
sound  not  identical  with  local  mo- 
tion of  the  air,  iL  394,  396. 
concussion  of  the  air,  some  eflects  of, 

ii.  395, 396,  430. 
deafness  produced  by,  ii.  395,  396, 

429. 
■ounds  indosed  are  heard  further,  ii. 

396. 
found  inclosore   presenreth  sound, 

ib, 
aemiconcuTe  not  so  well,  ib, 
exterior  surfiiees  also  cany  the  Toice, 

f& 
in  euired  tubes,  il  897. 
sounds  originated  under  water,  ii. 

897,  405. 
in  midst  of  flame,  tft. 
pneumatiGa]  part  is  in  all  tangible 

bodies,  office  of  it,  tft. 
Magnitude  of  sound,  experiments  relating 

to,  ii.  398—401. 
the  trunk,  iL  398. 
hunter^  horn,  ib, 
conduit  in  St  James^  Fields,  16. 
hawk's  bells,  ii.  899w 
.    drums,  tSi 

sounds  at  night,  ib, 
reflections  of  sound,  which  are  two- 
fold, t^. 
stringed  instruments,  16. 
Irish  harp,  ib, 
▼irginal,  ii.  400. 
church  at  Gloucester,  ib. 
bowstring,  A. 
metal  rod,  ib, 

chamber  in  Trinity  College,  Cam- 
bridge, «&. 
buckets  in  well,  ib. 
bauels  under  chamber  floor,  t& 
fire  ways  of  majoration  in  sounds, 

ib, 
Kzility  of  sound,  experiments  relating  to, 

\u  401, 402. 
Damping  and  Deadening  of  sounds,  experi  • 

ments  rekting  to,  ii.  402,  403. 
Loodness  or  Softness  of  sounds,  experi* 
ments  relating  to,  ii.  403,  404. 
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Communication  of  sounds,   experiments 
touching,  iL  404,  405. 
chiming  of  belU,  iL  404. 
pipes  of  diTeise  material,  A. 
adental  Equality  and   Inequality  of 
sounds,  experiments  fouehing,  iL 
405-407. 
from  roughness  or  obliqnity  ef  pas- 
sage, iL  405. 
from  doubling  of  percntient,  tBu 
from  trepidaticn  oif  notion,  «5w 
rifted  beU,  ib. 
furred  weasil,  A. 
lecorred  or  moistened  tube,  A. 
imeven  Inte  string,  iL  4G(L 
regals,*. 

children's  cocks,  ib, 
baae   and   treble   note,  distinctien 

between,  fSi 
modulations  of  voice,  A. 
humming  of  bees,  ib. 
metals  quenched  in  water,  iL  407. 
bell  within  bell,t&. 
planks  of  direrse  materials,  ib. 
hogshead  within  hogshead,  «fiu 
Musical  sounds,  iL  385 — 390,  407-^10. 
tieUe  sounds  as  distinguished  from 
base,  cause  of,  iL  407—410. 
in  wind  instruments,  iL  407. 
stringed  instruments,  408. 
human  yoioe,  ib, 
musical  glasa,  tk 
proportion  of  the  air  perniaaed  the 
secret  of  all  musical  propoi^ 
tion,  iL  409,  410. 
in  stringed  instruments,  iL  409. 
improTements  in  the  Imrp  sug- 
gested, u.  420. 
in  wind  instruments,  t&. 
an  sounds  are  either  moaical  and 
equal,  ria.  tones,  or  nnrausi* 
cal  and  unequal,  iL  385. 
but   thiee   perensskma    create 
tones,  is.  of  metals^  of  air, 
of  water,  ii.  386. 
diapason  or  eighth  the  sweetest 
concord,  being  an  unison,  i& 
scales  of  the  diapason,  t&. 
number  8,  a   received  thing, 
rather  than  any  true  com- 
putation, ib. 
subdirisions  of  it,  «&. 
nature     requires  a  half  note 
after     e?ery    three    whole 
notes,  ii.  387. 
sound   retnraeth    after    6,  or 

after  12,  ib. 
concords,  tft. 
discords,  iL  387,  388. 
quarter  notes  not  used,  iL  388. 
pleasure  of  a  single  tone  to  the 
ear  is  like  that  of  colour  to 
the  eye,  the  pleasure  of  har- 
mony like  that  of  order,  »&. 
discordant    sounds    allect  the 
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body  more    painiiiny    tban 
tigbu,    imells,    tastet,     or 
tonchet,  ii.  561,  562. 
tones  prodace  sleep  lea  than 

some  otber  sounds,  ii.  388. 
certain  figures  in   mnsic  cor- 
respond to  certain  figures  in 
rhetoric,  and  with  the  affec- 
tions of  the  mind  and  senses, 
ii.  388,  389. 
effect  of  music  on  manners,  ii. 
389. 
sympathies  and  antipathies  of  sounds,  ii. 
433,  434. 
all  concords  and  discords  of  music, 

are,  ii.  433. 
some  instruments  sound  together,  and 
with  the  voice,  better  than  oUiers, 
ib, 
srmpathy  of  motion  between  strings 

in  tune,  ib, 
double  row  of  strings  for  instruments 

without  stops,  proposed,  ib, 
whether  there  is  a  sympathy  between 
wind  instruments  and    bells   in 
tune,  ii.  434. 
the  eye  resembles  a  reflecting  glass, 
the  ear  an  echoing  cave,  ib. 
motions  of  sounds,  ii.  414,  415,  430, 431. 
sounds  moTe  in  ereiy  direction,  ii. 

414. 
not  necessarily  in  a  right  line,  but 

by  the  shortest  line,  ib. 
when  stopped,  take  an  oblique  direc- 
tion, ib. 
go  furthest  in  the  fore  lines,  tft. 
move  better  downwards  than  up- 
wards, query,  ii.  415. 
illustration  from  sight,  ib. 
experiment  with  trunk  or  tube  pro- 
posed, ib. 
velocity  of,  ir.  210. 
duration  of,  il  415—417. 

is  a  renoration,  not  a  continuance,  of 

the  same  sounds,  ii.  415  ;  iv.  226. 

report  of  ordnance  carried  twenty 

miles,  seems  a  continuance,  ii  416. 

speed  at  which  sound  tzavels  may  be 

measured  by  showinff  a  light,  ib, 
sight  swifter  tlum  sound,  ib, 
colours  fisde  not,  sounds  melt,  ii.  417. 
passage  of  sounds  through  intenepting 
bodies,  ii.  417,  418. 
experiment  with  a  hawk's  bell  rung 

in  a  sealed  bottle,  ii.  417. 
whether  great  sounds  are  weakened 
in  passmg  through  small  crannies, 
ii.418. 
mediums  of  sounds,  what,  ii.  418,  419, 
429. 
air,    soft   and    porous  bodies,  and 

water,  ii.  418—430. 
sound  carried  best  in  moist  weather, 

ib. 
flame,  & 


Sound*— tfoafMiiMi. 

liquids,  il  419. 
how  modified  by  passing  through  pipes  of 

diverse  figures,  ii.  419,  420. 
produced  by  percussions  of  solid  bodies  of 

several  figures,  ii.  420. 
mixtun  of,  ii.  420,  421. 

the  visible  doth  not  mingle  in  the 

medium,  the  audible  doth,  why,  ib. 
sweetest  haimony,  when  the  several 

instruments  are  undistinguishable, 

as  in  perfumes,  iL  421. 
the  disposition  of  the  air  (if  free 

from  other  sounds)  affects  sound 

little,  il  421—429. 
two  voices    of  like  loudness   not 

heard  twice  as  far  as  one,  why,  ib. 
mdioiation  of,  ii.  422,  423. 

aU  reflexions  concurrent  make  sounds 

greater,  ii.  422. 
if  the  reflector  be  smooth,  sweeter,  &. 
so  when  the  interior  of  the  pipe  is 

wetted,  ib. 
music  in  frost  sounds  better,  why,  ib. 
mingling  of  open  air  with  pent  air 

meliorates  sounds,  tft. 
improvemenUin  stringed  instruments 

proposed,  Ut, 
singing  into  drums,  ib. 
different  materials  proposed  for  wind 

instruments,  il  423. 
intension  of   the  sense  meliorates 

sounds,  ii.  423—430. 
imitation  of,  ii.  423—425. 

innate  disposition  to  imitate  speech 

in  children  and  in  some  birds,  ii. 

423,  424. 
beasts  have  no  power  of  imititing 

speech,  ii.  424. 
aptitude  of  birds,  whence,  ib. 
power  of  actors  to  change  the  voice, 

ii.  425. 
ventriloquism,  ib. 
exterior  and  interior  sounds,  ii.  410, 

411. 
articulation  ot  ii.  411 — 418. 

distinct  in  every  small  part  of  the 

air,  ii.  411. 
winds  carry  but  do  not  confound,  ib. 
distance  confounds,  ib. 
passage  through  water  does  not  con- 
found, ib. 
extreme  small  or  extreme  great  sound 

cannot  be  articulate,  ii.  412. 
vaulted  roof  confounds  articulation, 

«&. 
pronunciation  of  alphabetical  letters, 

t6. 
lungs  do  not  aid  articulation,  ii  413. 
similitude  of  sounds  made  by  in- 
animate bodies,  to  articuUte  voices, 

t5. 
reflexion  of  sounds,  ii  425—428. 

three  kinds  of :  1.  concunrent ;  2. 
iterant  or  echoes,  and  3.  super* 
reflexion,  the  echo  of  an  echo. 
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species  visible  reflected  by  mirron, 

ii.  425—428. 
no  echo  in  a  nanow  room,  il  426 — 

481. 
natural  echoes  requiie  spaoe,  ii.  425, 

426. 
echo  Cometh  in  a  round  orb  of  air,  ii. 

426—429. 
angle  of  incidence,  wbether  made  by 

echoes,  ii.  426. 
repetition  of  echoes,  ii.  426,427, 597. 
at  Pont  Chaienton,  ii.  427,  597. 
echo  cannot  repeat  letter  S,  ii.  428. 
refnction  of  somids,  whether  it  exists,  ib. 
spiritual  nature  of  sounds,  ii>  435,  436. 
echo  an  argument  of,  ii.  435. 
artiailate  sounds  the  same,  i^. 
shown  by  their  sudden  generation 

and  propsgation,  Hk 
theory  of  the  dispersion  of  sound,  ii. 
436. 
seren  divisions  of,  ii.  436. 
Baeon'M  tnguiriet  unjutithed,  iii.  51 4. 
proposed  history  of  sounds  in  the  upper 
regions  of  the  heavens,  iv.  265.    See 
Tones. 
Sound  Houses  in  the  New  Atlantis,  iii.  162. 
South   side,  leaves  of  trees  fall  sooner  on, 
»&. 
vine  shoots  burst  only  towards  the  south,  t&. 
South  Wind  blows  as  it  wcse  irom  below,  v. 
148. 
an  attendant  wind  of  the  world,  t.  151. 
a  rainy  wind,  v.  154  ;  why,  v.  155. 
more  variable,  and  blows  lower  than  the 

north  wind,  ib, 
wet  and  pestilentiol  with  as,  but  in  Africa 

cold  and  healthy,  ib, 
allied  to  the  west  wind,  v.  155. 
healthiest  when  from  the-.sea,  A. 
beneficial  to  plants,  ib. 
when  violent  brings  clouds  together,  and 

Tsin  at  its  fall,  ib, 
follows  frosts  and  snows,  ib, 
strongest  by  night,  ib. 
raises  greater  waves  than  the  north,  v.  156. 
makes  the  sea  blue,  «6. 
graft  not  daring,  ib. 

lU  ill  effect  on  health,  ib.    See  Winds, 
Auster. 
Spain,  compass  of  her  dominions,  compared 
with  her  population,  v.  84. 
warlike  disposition  of  her  people,  v.  85. 
councils  of  the  king  of,  iii.  231. 
Spanish  language,  peculiarity  of,  iv.  443 ;  i. 

656. 
Spartanornm  imperium,  i.  797—799. 
Spartans  jealous  of  naturslization,  ▼.  83. 

a  nation  of  warriors,  v.  84. 
Species  or  lesser  colleges,  i.  502  ;  iv.  299. 
Spedfio  gravities,  first  table  of,  constructed 
by  Ghetaldus,  ii.  229. 
Ghetaldus'  method  qf finding,  ii.230. 
Archimedes''  method^  tb. 
method  given  by  Porta,  ii.  231—234. 


Spedfle  GntvitiM— oofffMiMrf. 
Baeou*s  method^  ii.  238, 234. 
table  of,  ii.  841,  342. 
Bacon* s  ignorance  reepeeUng,  liL  511. 
experiments  reUting  to,  iii.  819 — 821. 
See  Pondos,  Wei^t 
Specilla  ecnhria,  i.  628. 
Speotaeles,  iv.  192. 
Speevla  penpectiva,  ii.  819. 
Speoplative  natural  philoeophy,  liL  351. 
Speonlum  artis,  natum,  i.  628. 

Meofmi^  oftpeadum  m  ikie  VutgcUe^  i.  542. 
Speous  PhUonis,  parabola,  i  645. 
Spoaeh,  an  eigan  of  tiadition,  iii.  399 — 103. 
invention  of,  iii.  384,  889. 
cautioo  against  ambiguity  oi^  iii.  394. 
liberty  o^  iii.  460 ;  v.  63. 
better  the  end  of  a  speeeh   than   the 

begianiiig  thereof,  iv.  41. 
a  collection  of  speeches,  iv.  31 3L 
Spelling,  phonetic,  iv.  444. 
Spenna  animalium,  ii.  263. 
1^00  in  hominibus  similis  est  soporiferis  asedi- 
camentis,  ii.  81. 
ad  prolongationem  vitae  plnriDnaB  &dt, 

iL  172. 
sdentise  promoreadse,  i.  199.    See  Hope. 
Spioel  less  like  a  perfect  ruby  than  a  dubltne, 

iiL  240. 
Spirit,  epiriti  are  in  all  tangible  bodies,  il 
380—382,  538  ;  v.  321. 
differences  of  them,  ii.  520 — 530. 
speculations  concerning  them,  ii.  380. 
is  a  natural  body  nuified  to  a  proportion, 
and  included  in  the  tangiUe  parts  ot 
bodies,  as  in  an  integument,  tL  381. 
noTer  at  rest,  ib. 
£rom  the  motions  of  the  spirit  moat  of  the 

effects  of  natave  proceed,  ib, 
mode  of  investigating  its  action,  iv.  195. 
four  processes  e^  v.  321. 
the  cause  of  sweat,  v.  358. 
of  the  pulsation  of  the  heart,  t&. 
of  voluntary  motion,  ib. 
ef  putre&ction,  v.  233,  359.    See  putre- 

&ction. 
of  desiccation,  v.  231. 
ef  rust,  V.  359. 
in  tangible  bodies  preys  on  the  grosser 

parU,  V.  377. 
in  a  body  of  firm  texture  detained  against 

their  will,  v.  328. 
in  oily  and  &t  things  detained  willinslv, 

V.  329. 
Bacoti'e  ihoory  ofsphiUt  H.  9i. 
of  vegetables  and  animals,  v.  398. 
not  found  at  large,  ib. 
dilatations  from  die  expansion  o^  t.  261 
the  power  and  force  whereof,  is  said  to 

make  things  flow,  v.  431. 
1.  lifeless  spirits,  existing  in  all  inanimate 
bodies^  v.  322. 
distinct  from  the  vital  power,  v.  323. 
excited  by  it,  v.  324. 
of  nearly  the  same  substance  as  the 
air,  ib. 
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have  two  desires,  tb. 

of  multiplying  themselyes,  t. 

825. 
of  congregating  with  their  con- 
natnrala,  ib. 
if  detained,  soften  the  grosser  parts,  ib. 
heat  of,  requisite  to  keep  the  body 

fresh,  T.  326. 
longevity  produced  by  oondensation 
of;  V.  327. 
by  modenition  of,  ib. 
by  equal  diffusion  of,  ib, 
by  regularity  of  motion  of,  v.  3*28. 
2.  living  or  vital  spirits,  v.  322. 

two  specisd  dHTerences  of,  v.  323. 
in  animate  bodies,  of -two  kinds,  v. 

322,  323. 
the  chief  seat  is  in  the  head,  v.  240. 
their  nature  and  functions,  v.  324 —  , 

330. 
composed  of  air  and  flame,  iL  352. 
differ  from  flame  and  from  air,  v. 

335. 
akin  to  the  substance  of  flame,  v. 

315,  324. 
abhor  leaving  the  body,  v.  325. 
perish  when  deprived  either  of  motion, 

refrigeration,  or  aliment,  v.  334. 
rapid  consumption  of  aliment  by,  ib, 
retire  at  things  offensive,  ii.  597. 
immediately  affected  by  vapours  and 

passions^  iv.  393. 
emissions  of,  ii.  644,  645. 
mixture  of,  iv.  203. 
by  what  means  to  be  renewed,  v.  268 

—283. 
cause  of  all  effects  in  human  bodies, 

V.  268. 
degrees  of  activity  of,  ib, 
condensed  in  two  ways,  iv.  238. 
in  four  ways,  v.  269. 
by  putting  them  to  flight,  v.  269 

—273.    See  Opiates 
bycold,v.  273—275.    5is  Re- 
frigeration, 
by  soothing,  v.  275—277. 
by  restraining  them,  v.  277 — 
280. 
degree  of  heat  therein,  v.  276. 
preserved  by  modenition,  v.  280. 
made  torpid  by  habit,  v.  281. 
how  to  be  managed  and  changed,  v. 

281,  282. 
requisites  for  tSieir  subsistence — 
suitable  motion,  v.  31 1,  312. 
moderate  coolness,  v.  812,  313. 
proper  aliment,  v.  318 — 315. 
are  not  propagated,  v.  314.   See 
Longevity,  Soul. 
Spirit  of  wine,  the  flame  of,  ii.  463 — 465. 
distillation  of,  iv.  415. 
experiment   with   a   bladder  as  to  the 
expansion  of  the  vapour  of,  v.  352, 
353. 
Bpiritaliiuii  misturs,  i.  318. 


Spiriti,  hia  ^'ScriOori  CozetiHm,*'  iil  719. 
Spiiits  and  angels,  inquiry  into  the  nature  of, 
not  interdicted,  iii.  350;  iv.  342. 
adoration  of,  forbidden,  ib, 
evil,  iii.  350;  iv.  342. 
knowledge  o^  not  deficient,  but  £Euitasti- 
cal,  iii.  351. 
Splritu    insunt    omni    tangibtli.    ii    112, 
213. 
natursB  ^iiitnnm,  ii  21 3w 
emissus  desiccat,ii  213,  214. 
detentus,  aut  coUiqnat,  ant  putre&dt,  aut 

vivificat,  ib, 
quatnor  proeessas  eJQs,ii  213, 
causa  sudorum,  ii  263. 
pulsationum  cordis,  ib, 
motus  voluntarii,  ib, 
putie&ctionis,  ii.  264. 
rubiginii,  ib, 
in  tangibilibus  depnedantnr  partes  cras- 

siores,  ii.  282. 
in  omnibus  animatbduo  genera  spiritnum, 

ii  214. 
mortuales,  quales  insunt  inanimatis,  ib, 
duo  dtscrimina  inter  spiritus  mor- 
tuales et  vi  tales,  ii  214,  215. 
a  spiritu  vitali  excitati,  ii.  215. 
aeri    proximo    consubstsntiales,    ii. 

216. 
desideria  duo  hnbent,  ib, 
se  multiplicandi,  ib» 
exeundi  et  se  congregandi  cum 
suis  coiinaturalibus,  ib, 
detenti  crassiora  intenerant,  ii.  217. 
calor  eorum  qualis  ad  viriditatem 

corporis  Tiecessarius,  ib. 
ad     longsevitatem    viilet    densatio 
eomm,  ii.  218. 
quantitatis  rc|g«ilaritas|y  ib, 
aequa  perfusio,  ib, 
motus  ordinatus,  ii.  219. 
▼itales,  ii.  214  ;  i,  55. 

a  spiritu  mortuali  vitalis  in  duobni 

disciepat,  ii.  214,  215. 
duplex,  ii  215. 
excitat  et  acait  aetiones  natorales, 

ib. 
tanquam  amra  composita  ex  flammA 

eta£r»,ii2]5,  225. 
magisaceedit  sd  snbstantiam  flammaa, 

ii.  207,216. 
exitnm  e  coipore  suo  abhorret,  ii 

216. 
interitum  patitur  pritatus,  ant  motds^ 
aut   refrigerii,  ant   alimenti,  ii 
225. 
aUre  ipso  rarior,  ii.  256. 
cum  flamm&  comparatus,  ii   216, 

217. 
evolatio  in  a&em  est  dupltcataaotio> 

ii.216. 
alimentum  cito  absumit,  ib. 
operatio  super  spiritus,  utrevirescant, 

ii  161—175. 
fabri  omnium  qoie  in  coipore  fiunt, 
ii  161. 
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Bpiritof^tfoiitiRiMiii. 

jaTcnilM  in  oorpon  leDQi  efficaces, 

ii.  161. 
operatio  eonim  in  tucoof  eorpomm, 

ii.  162. 
cnlore  cur  indota,  »5. 
Taponim  opeiatio  snper,  i&. 
coiidenaatio  eorum  duplex,  i.  854. 
quatnor  modii  condeoiantur,  ib. 

fiigando,  ii.  162^165.     Vide 

Opiata. 
nfrigerando,     ii.     165 — 168. 

Vide  Refirigeiatio. 
donuloendo,  ii.  168. 
iedando,iL  170—173. 
ealor  coram  qnomodd  aervandoa,  ii. 

168, 169. 
copia  aoram  dictA  minuenda,  iL  169, 

170. 
tenatio  eomn  fit  tribna  modia : 
per  aomnim,  ii.  170, 171. 
per  evitationen  nimii  laboria, 

iL  171. 
per  cohibitionem  afl^unm  mo- 
lettoiom,  ii.  171,  172. 
moderatione  terrantor,  ii.  173.^ 
et  Gontnetis  delectantur  et  noTia,  ib, 
aenioram,  actus  pueriti«  auas  record- 
ando,    maximd    oonfortantnr,  ii. 
I7i. 
apiritibaa  gratiMimnm,  ut  fiat  pro- 
greMus    oontinud    in   benigniat, 
t6. 
labor  libentdr  iniceptiia  recreat,  ib. 
a  tpiritu  innate  corporum  originem  ducunt 
tree  doBiccationis  actiones,  ii.  119 — 121.  - 
a  Bpiritu  innato  originem  ducere  pntrefiic- 

tionem,  ii.  121. 
detinetur  duplici  modo,  ii  1 12. 
per  compreisionem. 
per  detentionem  tpontanean. 
dilatationea  per  ezpanuonem  apiritna  in- 

nati,  ii.  262. 
in  corpora  compagia  aolidn  invito  detine- 
tur, il  219. 
in  oleoiia  et  pinguibna  libent^r  detinetur, 

il220. 
Tegetabilium  et  animalinm,  ii.  308. 
non  inyeniuntur  apud  noa  aoluti,  ib. 
aedea  eoram  principalis  in  capita,  ii.  1 30. 
actio  et  motus  ejus  in  corporibua,  i.  310. 
•piritnum  miztura,  L  318. 
apiritus  fluiditatis,  error  communis,  iii.  27. 
Spiritiii-vini  quomodd  distillata,  i.  626. 

experimentum  cum  veticA  de  ezpanaione 

▼aporuro  ejus,  ii.  352,  353. 
terminua  leyitatia  in  corporibua  unitia,  iii. 

694. 
Bupernatat  oleo,  iii.  696. 
Spot!  in  the  sun,  ▼.  522. 

dusky  in  the  Antarctic  hemisphere,  t. 
536. 
Spriglttt,  arrows  used  in  sea  fights,  ii.  564. 
Bpringi,  origin  of,  t.  38& 

mineral,  t.  890. 
Bpongat,  the  growth  of,  il  563. 


Stas^playing  should  be  a  part  of  education, 

ir.  496.    See  Theatre. 
Stalactitoa,  ii.  462. 
Stanching  of  blood,  ii.  868,  869. 

by  astringenta,  ii.  868. 

cold,  ib. 

a^pathy,  ib. 

time,  ii.  869. 
Star  diamber^  I  810,  811. 
Stany  heaven,  whether  one  regioii,  ▼.  617. 
Start,  forms  and  order  of,  iv.  262. 

i(hether  real  fires,  v.  583»  550. 

the  denser  parta  of  their  apherea,  A. 

their  substance,  what,  t.  519,  534—537. 

their  radiationa  and  propertiea  to  be  in- 
quired into,  iv.  352,  3i53b 

light  o(  whedier  primitive  or  derivative, 
V.  537. 

whether  trae  firea,  v.  538. 

whether  uouriahed  aa  fin  ia,  v.  539. 

their  aliments,  v.  540. 

their  motions,  v.  517,  518. 

aevend  eentrea  of  motion  among,  iv.  193. 

their  number,  v.  542. 

magnitude  of  the,  v.  542,  543. 

causea  of  their  apparent  sise,  ▼.  540L 

why  larger  on  winter  nights,  v.  386. 

appearance  of  new  atan,  v.  538. 

in  BaeotCe  time^  iii.  13,  14. 

whether  created  and  diasipated  in  procesa 
of  time,  V.  541. 

whether  globes,  v.  543. 

their  true  distances,  ib, 

star  the  denser  part  of  its  own  orb,  v. 
556.     Vide  Stellas,  Coslestia. 
Statea  of  mind  ever  varying,  iii.  441. 
Stateaman  in  armour,  v"  79. 
Stati  venti,  il  20,  28—30.     Vide  Venti. 
Stataa-metal,  how  to  mix,  iii  801. 
Statnet,  to  whom  erected  in  the  New  At- 
lantis, iii.  165,  166. 

aids  to  memoiy,  iv.  416. 
Statata.     Vide  htg&t. 
Stitntaa,  proper  mode  of  drawings  ▼.  98,  101 

—103.    SeelMWU. 
Stella,  fiirma  et  ordinatio  atellarum,  L  402. 

nocte  hyemali  grandioiea,  cur,  ii.  291. 

de  magnitudine  earnm,  iii  767. 

an  globi,  ib. 

versB  earam  diatantias,  iii  768. 

partes  orbia  aui,  tanquam  clavo  fi  xae,  iii.  77  R. 

Stella  densior  pars  orbia  aui,  iii  757,  778. 

an  veri  ignes,  iii  757,  762. 

an  alantur,  instar  ignea,  iii  764. 

de  alimoniis  stellanim,  ib, 

enumeratae  ab  Hippaicho^  iii  752,  766 ; 
a  Onlileo,  iii  766. 

novsB,  iii.  752. 

inJiMB  eoslo,  iii.  758. 

nebulossB,  iii  761. 

an  primitivA  luce  an  ex  illuitratioQe  aolis, 
iu.  762. 
SteTinna,  ki$  ckaria  untk  eails^  ii  64. 
StiUatoriei,  ii  348,  349. 
Stoioa,  their  method  justly  ridiculed  by  Cicero, 
iv.  456. 
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their  doctrine,  that  the  oeleetial  bodies 
were  true  firet»  approved,  ii  353. 

lAetr  moral  philoiophy^  tokaiy  i.  720. 
Btomaeh,  master  of  the  hoiiae,  v.  294. 

•implea  good  for,  t.  295. 

bag  to  be  worn  on,  t&. 

importance  of  attending  to  the  mouth  of, 
T.  282. 
Stone,  receipta  to  prevent,  iii.  835. 
Stone,  hardening  of  Somenetihire  stone,  il  620. 

bitten  by  a  dog  in  anger,  the  powder  of, 
a  charm  to  provoke  choler,  iL  664. 

obiervations  on  the  generation  and  har- 
dening of^  iii.  818. 

takes  a  long  time  to  grow,  iv.  240. 

sweating  of,  from   condensed   moisture, 
v.  387,  388. 
Stoneentting,  proposed  history  o^  iv.  270. 
Stopa,  mosical,.  ii.  408,  409. 
Store,  opinion  of,  a  caose  of  want,  iil  497. 
Strangm,  naturaliiatton  o^  v.  83. 

house  o^  in  the  New  Athmtisj  iil  132. 
Strawberriee,  ii.  346,  485. 
Strength  of  body,  iil  370. 
Stoltitia  longsBvitati  prodesty  ii.  173. 
Stnrmiaf,  i.  451. 
Stntting,  causes  of,  il  469,  470. 
Btylt  of  delivery,  iil  403. 

material  to  the  use  and  progress  of  know- 
ledge, t5. 

mathematical,  iil  404. 

enigmatical,  ib, 

by  aphorisms,  iil  405. 

by  assertions  and  questions,  ib. 

according  to  the  subject,  iii.  406. 

in  accordance  with  received  opinions,  ib. 

of  writing,  in  Luther^s  age,  iil  282 — ^284. 
tie  qfededly  eondm,  iil  285. 
Stylne  seribendi,  I  450—452. 

circa  Lutheri  tempera,  ib. 

scholasticornm,  t&. 
Snblnnaria   corpora    quoad  sstemitatem   et 
mutabilitatem  baud  dissimiles  coslestibns, 
iii.  32—34. 
Snbterrany  fires,  ii.  461. 
Snbtilitae  inntilis  duplex,  i.  453 — 455. 

in  materia  ipsA,  I  453. 

in  modo  et  methodo  tr^ptandi,  ib. 

naturae,  I  158,  160;  iil  17,  579,  580. 
Snbtilty  of  things,  iii.  242. 

of  natore,  iil  242;  iv.  48,  51;  v.  421. 
Sneoeii  in  life,  how  to  secure,  v.  57 — 78. 
Sneoeiiionea  ventomm,  il  22,  23,  52,  53. 

Fide  Ventl 
Snoei  corporis,  il  183 — 186. 

quomodo  restituendi,  il  292,  203. 

roscidi  fadnnt  ad  longssvitatem,  il  221. 
Soeeinnm,  poteeUu  ^  moffneiica,  I  497. 
Sador  animalium,  ii.  263. 
Sufforing,  advantages  of,  iii.  434. 
Sugar  used  to  sweeten,  ii.  532. 

has  put  down  the  use  of  honey,  ii.  619. 

sugar  mead,  ii.  620. 

dissolved  in  wine,  experiment  touching 
attraction,  il  633. 


Snggeetion,  a  part  of  invention,  iii.  391. 
Sulpliiir,  proportion  of,  in  oombiniftion  with 
steel,  iv.  414. 
mercury  and  sulphur  two  of  Paraoelsus's 

principles,  il  459;  iv.  242. 
mercury,  sulphur,  and  salt,  introduction 

to  proposed  history  of,  v.  205,  206. 
chemistry  of,  ib. 
in  IceUnd,  iii.  646. 
per  universitatem  rerum  permeare,  1 359; 

il  8Z 
pater  metallorum,  iii.  695. 
mercurius  et  sulphur  natursB  primordiales, 
ii.  82. 
Snmmary  philosophy,  aubjecls  indttded  under^ 
I  46—49. 
divided  into  two  parts,  1 47.     Vide  Philo- 
sophia  prima.  Philosophy. 
Sums  of  things,  doctrine  concerning  the,  iv. 

iv.  347. 
Snn,  whether  the  centre  of  the  universe,  v.  5 1 6. 
has  the  earth  any  influence  on,  v.  494. 
changes  in,  recoided,  v.  528,  529. 
effects  of  sunbeams,  iii.  647,  648. 
not  to  sense,  il  644. 
hottest  when  perpendicular,  il  645. 
heat  by  reflexion,  il  646,  647. 
collected  in  burning-glass,  ib. 
ejects  in  nature  wrought  by,  ii.  647, 
648.     Vide  Coelestia,  Sol 
Snndew,  origin  of  moisture  on,  ii.  497. 
Snperbia,  antitheta  de,  I  694. 
Snperiloial  knowledge,  most  popular,  iii.  291. 

bad  effecU  of,  iil  314. 
Snpematation  of  bodies,  il  596. 
Superatitlo,  antitheta  de  eA,  I  693. 

superstitiosa  philosophia,  I  175,  176. 
Saperstitlon,  the  root  of  it,  what,  ii.  668. 
opposition  oi^  to  natural  philosophy,  iil499. 
errors  resulting  from  its  conjunction  with 

philosophy,  iv.  66. 
antitheses  for  and  against,  iv.  477,  478. 
history  of  superstitions,  iil  331. 
Sue  ad  quindecem  annos  vivit,  il  124. 
rostro  literam  A  scribens,  iil  538. 
Sospenii  funo,  et  resuscitati,  il  209,  210. 
Su^eio,  antitheta  de  e4,  i.  705. 
Suspicion,  antitheses  for  and  against,  iv.  491. 
Swmllowe  made  white  by  anointing  the  egg 

with  oil,  ii.  665. 
Swammerdam  itmenUd  the  injeetion  of  pre- 

paraUom  vnih  iMur,  I  594. 
Sweat,  the  nature  of,  il  565—567. 
cause  0^  v.  358. 
sweating  of  stones,  v.  387. 
Sweet-beg,  il  470. 
Sweetneee,  three  things  in  use  for — sugar, 

honey,  manna,  il  532,  619. 
SyUa,  I  724. 

one  of  the  troublers  of  the  world,  v.  12. 
sumamed,  ^  The  Fortunate,**  v.  58. . 
Syllogism,  iii.  388,  392. 

is  the  reduction  of  propositions  to  prin- 
ciples in  a  middle  terra,  iv.  429. 
judgment  by  syllogism,  divided  into,  ib. 
analytic,  tb. 
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8jllogifm«-«oii«mi«K. 

doctrine  of  eUnehet  or  detection  of 
fidlaciei,  IT.  429—434. 
Booom'j  r^jeetim  if  ike,  L  66,  ^7. 
lueleti  for  the  adfiocemoDt  of  idence,  iv. 

24,  49. 
cmnot  deduce  lower  axione  fimm  princi- 
ples of  ■cience,  iv.  411. 
Syllogiimiii  nihil  aperit,  i.  156,  621. 

eit  redoctio  propoutionum  ad  prindpia 

per  medioi  terminot,  L  641. 
redoctio  iUa  duplex,  ift. 
Arictotelia  onwolom,  iii  607. 
Sylva  BjlTaram,  ii.  325— 672. 

a  lugh  kind  of  natond  magic,  ii.  378. 
faeU  ofy  taken  from  what  OMtkon^  ii.  327. 
Ifji&pathi*  et  aatipathias  rerom,  iiu  606. 
aditus  ad  hietoriain  eympathia  et  an- 
tipathia  i«nim»  ii.  81. 


Ifji&pfttliy  of  mind  and  body,  iii.  367 — 370. 
between  blood-ielationt,  ii.  666. 
of  men's  spirita,  iL  67'Z 
sympathies  and  antipathies^  medicinal,  iL 
379,  380. 
cantharides  affect  bladder,  ii.  379. 
a  stone  from  the  Weet  Indiea  mores 

gmvel,  ib, 
•ympathies  of  feet  with  the  head,  ii. 

380. 
of  wrists  and  hand  with  the  heart,  A. 
sympathy  and  antipathy  of  things,  intro- 
duction to  proposed  history  of,  t.  203, 
204.    See  Plants. 
Byttaiia,  a  kind  of  method,  iiL  407. 
Syttem  of  the  universe,  questions  propounded 

concerning,  v.  515 — 523. 
Syitema  coeli,  iii.  737 — 747. 


T. 


TablMMit,  ii.  402. 

Tables  of  instances  mnst  be  prepared,  vr.  127. 
example  of,  iy.  127 — 145. 

of  instances  agreebg,  iv.  127 — 129. 
of  absence  in  proximity,  iy.  129 — 

187. 
of  degreei,  or  eomparison,  iy.  137 — 
145. 
of  rejection  of  natures,  iy.  147,  148. 
of  specific  grayities,  t.  341 ,  842. 

mode  in  which  obtained,  v.  342 — 344. 
of  human  requirements  with  referenoe  to 
winds,  y.  198—200. 
power  to  foretell  fruitful  seaaoDS,  y. 

198. 
power  to  foretell  epidemics,  «5. 
a  method  to  raise  and  allay  them,  i6. 
amusing  experiments,  y.  200. 
iuiproyements  in  the  sails  of  ships,  y. 

198. 
improvements  in  thoseof  windmills,  tb. 
a  method  of  prognosticatipg  chaises 

of  wind,  y.  199. 
power  to  draw  geognphical  infeiw 
ences  firom  thenii  ib, 
of  discovery,  iy.  91. 

medicinal  of  second  qualities,  v.  370, 397. 
eteenUee  et  prmeentia^  i.  33,  34. 
qfdeeUntUioHj  or  abeemee  m  like  etue,  ib. 
ofd^reee^  or  eomforimm,  ib. 
Tabula  instantiarum  fonnandss,  i  236. 

instantise,  de  foimA  calidi,  i.  236. 
instantise  convenientes,  i.236 — ^238. 
instantisB  in  proximo,  i.  238 — 247. 
instantisB  gradunm,  i.  248 — ^256. 
rejectionis  naturarum,  i.  259. 
particularium  ad  indnctionem,  iii.  618. 
inveniendi,   sive    legitimss    inquisitionis 
formulae,  i.  199 ;   iii  619,  620,  639, 
640. 
expansionis  materis    cum    suppntatione 
mtaonnm  in  corporibos,  ii.  245,  246  ; 
iii.  691—694.    . 


Tabulae     eanjipmed, 

quomodo  paratm,  il  246 — 248. 

medicinales  qualitatum    iwamdanim,  iL 
276,  296. 
Taeitornitaa,  antitheta  de  eA,  i.  699. 
Taoituf  vivas  morum  observationes  spimt,  iiL 

538. 
TsBdinm  vitiB  amoi^  ike  Homams^  L  723. 
Talaootian  operation,  v.  309. 
Talaootiana  operatio,  iL  201. 
Taliiman,  derivation  of  the  teim,  L  560. 
Talkative  people  longlived,  v.  280. 
Tangibilia,  divisio  taagibilium,  ii.  254. 
TtUigibU  bodies,  three  dassea  of,  v.  348. 
Turtariaaiif  materiss,  iiL  98. 
TaiSOAi,  on  ejepoeitor  qftke  Teleekuu^  iiL  721. 
Taate,  the  sense  of,  iv.  163. 

mouth  out  0^  why,  iL  554. 

proposed  history  o^  iv.  269. 
Taxaa,    people    oveiiNirthened    with,    never 

valiant,  v.  82. 
Teaohing,  the  methods  of,  iv.  448 — 454. 
Tean  of  trees  collected  from  goats'  beards,  iL 

533. 
Teeth,  ii.  580—583. 

why  sensitive,  ii.  554. 

in  men,  of  three  kinds,  ii.  581. 

various  forms  of,  in  animals,  •&. 

no  homed  beast  has  upper  teeth,  iiL  582L 

of  a  horse,  tk 

children's  diange  o^  ib. 

things  injurious  to,  ib. 

points  for  consideiation,  iii.  582, 583. 

to  supply  the  want  of,  v.  304. 

the  crust  formed  on,  v.  398. 

analogy  of  teeth  and  beak,  iv.  166. 
Telescope  of  Galileo,  iv.  193. 

v^iiker  meant  6y  Baeon,  iL  319. 
Telesiiis  revived  the  doctrines  of  Panseoides, 
iv.  359  ;  v.  476,  495. 

commentaries  on  the  nature  of  things,  A. 

his  doctrineof  the  nature  of  the  elemeDte,ift. 

of  the  heavens,  t.  477 — 479, 493. 
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Telerim  ■  emHutuiL 

of  the  eurth,  t.  479,  493. 

conflicts  of  matter,  t.  480. 

of  generation,  ▼.  480,  483. 

why  the  earth  not  detftroyed  by  the  lan, 

▼.  480,  481. 
of  the  process  of  mutation,  t.  481. 
of  heat  and  cold,  t.  805;  r.  477,  481— 

490. 
his  a  pastoral  philosophy,  ▼.491. 
four  demonstrations  which  destroy  his 

philosophy,  ▼.  494. 
a  lover  of  truth,  t.  495. 
a»tr9nomie  doetri»e$  of  hag  tdkool,  iii«  7*20 

— 72-2. 
Jds  theory  oftidet^  iii.  41. 
his  doctrine  concerning  the  soul,  ir.  898; 

i.  50—53,  606. 
of  tie  primsiple  ofUfi^  i.  53 — 57. 
qftke  embryo,  i.  858. 
of  the  shapes  of  animals,  it.  242. 
introduced  affinity  and  coospimtion  into 

nature,  ▼.  551. 
on  the  light  contained  in  air,  ▼.  533w 
his  doctrine  of  a  vacuum,  t.  496 — 500. 
compared  wUh  Farmenuiee,  iii  74. 
his  writings  and  influence,  iii  75,  76. 
ii^Uienee  on  Bacon,  i.  50,  51. 
Baeon'i  cbligationt  to  kit  worb^  i  564. 
Bamardinusy  iii  536.  • 
Consentinus    Parmenidis    disa'pulus,    i. 

564. 
Pormeni^s  placita  instauFatit,  iii.  94, 

114. 
doctrinis  Democriti  assentit,  iii.  115. 
amans  Teritatis  et  seientiis  utilis,  iii  114. 
commentaria  ejus  de  natur&ierum,  iii.  94. 
doctrina  de  natorA  elementomm,  iii.  94, 

95. 
de  coelo  et  coelestibas^  iii  95-^97. 
de  motn,  iii  97. 
de  terr&,  iii  98. 
de  conflictu  et  tartarismo  materise,  iii  97, 

98. 
de  generatione,  iii  99,  100. 
cur  terra  non  a  sole  jampridem  destructa, 

iii  99. 
de  proceasn  immntationii^  iii.  100. 
de  calore  et  frigore,  iii  95, 96, 100 — 118. 
philosophia  ejus  pastoralisy  iii  110. 
quatnor    demonstiationes    qoA    pbiloso- 

phiam  ejus  destruunt,  iii.  1 13. 
de  remm  naturft,  i  293. 
de  luce  in  afoe  commnni  costenla,  iii 

757. 
"  de  prime  frigido,'*  ii.  870. 
affinitatem  et  conspirationem  in  tiatuiam 

introduxit,  iii.  772. 
noTam  &bu1am  egit,  iii.  571,  603. 
Temeri^  removed  by  learning,  iii  414. 
Temperaaoe,  antitheses  lor  and  against,  it. 

481. 
TempenuLtia,  antttheta  de,  i.  627. 
Temperatim  of  the  year  may  possibly  be 

predicted,  iv.  851. 
Temporis  Partui  Xafenliui,  iii.  528^539. 


Temporii  Partna  Xaaeulv 
aUe,  i  104. 
pr^ace,  iii.  523 — 527. 
matnueript,  iii.  523,  524. 
date,  iii  524,  525. 

or^  of  tiepeeuUar  efyle,  iii.  525,  526. 
whether  idenioal  with  the  Temporis  Partus 
Maximus,  U  105. 
Temporis  Partiu  Kazimnf ,  whether  the  tarns 
at  the  **•  Temporis  Partus  MasaUus^*  i.  104, 
105. 
Tempnf  auctor  auctorum  et  yeritatis  parens, 
i458. 
filise  ejus  Antiquitaa  et  Notitaa,  i  458  • 

iii  612. 
nostra  veri  antiqna  tempera,  iii.  459. 
infinitum,  quod  in  studiis  inutilibus  collo- 

cator,  iii.  616. 
simile  flavio  levia  devehenti,  solida  sub- 
mergenti,  i  127,  460  ;  iii  599.     See 
Time. 
Teneriife,  its  windless  summit,  ▼.  172L 

free  firom  snow,  iv.  129. 
Terebration  of  the  trunks  of  frnii-trees,  ii 

482,  489,  499,  500. 
Terma  of  law,  a  commentary  on,  required,  t. 

105. 
Terra,  figura  tenss,  i  402,  406. 

in  superfide  ntrum  tumeecat,  ii  264. 

arbores  sub  terxA  sepoltae,  t&. 

infinitie  mutationes  in  supeificie  orbis,  iii 

756. 
interiora  terr»  nobis  ignota,  iii.  749. 
an  aetema,  t6. 
effluvia  terras  materiata  long&  infra  coelum 

se  sistant,  iii.  113,755. 
primum  frigidum,  •& 
an  stet  aut  rotet,  i  327  ;  iii  739,  773. 

Vide  Rotatio. 
an  centrum  systematis,  ib» 
rotatio  terrss  satis  licentir  ezoqgttatnm,  iii. 

53. 
an  magnes  sit,  ut  Oilbertns  ait,  iii.  58. 
incrustationes    teirse   yertuntur    rereu^ 

polos,  cur,  ib, 
doctrina  Telesii,  iii  98,  US. 
cur  non  a  sole  jampridem  destructa  secun- 
dum Telesinm,  iii  99, 
proxima  a  chao,  iii.  87. 
coeli  prime  parens,  deinde  nupts,  iL 
terns  et  maris  historia,  i  501. 
Teme  motiia,  ii  264;  iii  750. 
agro  HereAodiensi,  ii.  265. 
Terrefia  ex  magneto,  i  800. 
Terrestrial  moffnelism^  observations  oi^  col- 

Ueted  by  the  British  AtsookUion,  i  390. 
Teetea  contra  argumenta,  antitheta  de  eis,  i 

706. 
Thalei  on  the  illumination  of  the  moon's  orb, 
iii  759. 
doctrine  that  the  celestial  fires  were  fed 
on  the  yapours  of  the  earth,  y.  530, 
539. 
asserted    water  to  be  the  principle  of 

things,  y.  469. 
his  reasons,  v.  470. 
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ThMlWL  ■(wwfi'miwf. 

.  aquam  principiiun  remm  potQit^  iiL  87. 
quamobram,  iii.  87)  88. 
ignet  ooeleftM  dapMoeie  tsms  fapom,  iii. 
756. 
ThMtr*,  VMS  of  the^  !▼.  816,  498. 
diidpUiie  o^  n^cctod,  It.  316. 
idola  of  the,  It.  55,  62—69. 
of    liftt,   Qod    and   angeli    tpectaton, 
▼.8. 
IhMtnmi  alter  alteri  ntia  magnum  tamoB,  i. 

447. 
Thens  coli,  iii.  769—780. 

a  pari  </  Ob  DMr^pHo  Olobi  InkUec- 
tmaUa^iu,  716. 
TlwmiatoolM,  hie  anawer  when   aiked    to 
fiddle,  T.  79. 
to  the  ambaeaador,  t.  119. 
ngatui  in  oonvivio  at  cithaimm  pnlotfet, 
i.  448,  798. 
ThMdogU  inspirata  partitor  in  hiatoriam,  pan- 
bolaa,  dogmata,  i.  495  ;  iii.  728. 
partitionee  ejoa  legitimm  qnare  omiaue, 

i.  829. 
tree  ejua  appendicea,  i.  830. 

do  Witimo  nan   lationis   knmane 

in  divinif,  L  830 — 833. 
de  gradibiu  unitatii  in  dvitate  Dei, 

i834. 
coanationea  Seriptaianun,  L  834— 
836. 
pbiloiophia  ethnicia  Tice  theologise,  iii. 

595. 
tbeologias   et   pbiloiophim,  id  eet  fidci 
et  wnana,  ooniagiiim  damnatom,  iii.  596. 
nataram  oorrupit,  iii.  569. 
Naturalis,  philoaophia  divina,  i  544* 
ThMlogy,  lacred,  iii.  478. 

threefold  diTition  of,  iv.  293 ;  t.  504. 
diTisions  o^  why  omitted,  t.  111. 
DO  region  of,  nncultimted,  lift, 
three  appendices  proposed,  fft. 

of  the  nae  of  human  reaaon  in  divine 

matters,  T.  111—115. 
of  the  degrees  of  unity  in  the  kingdom 

ofGod,T.115,  116. 
of  the  emanations  of  the  Scriptures, 
V.  116—118. 
a  hindrance  to  the  progiem  of  natural 

philosophy,  iv.  78. 
pkUotopkjf /reed  from  Ut  dogwuu^  i.  64. 
Natural,  iu.  347  ;  It.  341—343. 
Thoomaohift  vera,  quid,  i.  724. 
Theomaoliy,  the  true,  what,  v.  12. 
Thao^'a  commentary  on  Euclid,  iv.  494. 
Theorianun  militia,  iii  548. 
Theory  mtui  kelp  oftssnNKiofi,  i.  387. 

of  the  heaven,  v.  547 — 559. 
Thttiaoa  medicina,  I  595. 

teken  mvenied^  ib. 
Tb«rmomet«r  suggested,  it.  144,    199;  v. 
360,  362. 
experiment  with,  v.  370,  385. 
uihdker  mvemled  by  Baoom,  i.  255. 
Thirat  should  be  avoided,  v.  295. 
Thnoydidea  de  Cleone,  i  672. 


Tiberint,  his  dissimulation,  ▼.  60,  61. 
reason  of  his  retired  habits,  ▼.  65. 
Tiemiim,   in   Italy,  echo  in  chuxdi  lepeata 

twelve  times,  ii.  597. 
Tiokiiig  and  feathers,  history  ol^  proposed,  iv. 

269. 
TiekUng,  cause  o^  ii.  518. 

causeth  laughter,  why,  tft. 
Tidoi,  ebb  and  flow  o^  cnrioeify  eomeenn^, 
routed  m  ike  letkeemhuy^m.  99. 
earljf  writere  on,  iii.  39—44. 
dertvative  motion   of^  fini  mggetiied  fty 

Baeom,  iii.  45. 
referred  commonly  to  the  moon,  t.  443. 
theory  of  ApoUonius  of  Tyana  respect- 
ing, ii.  640. 
the  origin  o^  iv.  180 — 188. 
Oalilei/s  theory  of,iv.  21 Z 
motions  of  the  sea,  five  in  number,  t.  443. 
is  either  a  rising  and  fidling  of  the  water, 

or  a  motion  of  progression,  t.  445. 
i»  not  a  rising  and  fiJling,  as  of  water  in 

a  cauldron,  why,  v.  360,  445,  446. 
is  a  progressive  motion  of  the  ocean,  v. 

447. 
wells  which  sink  and  riae  with,  ▼.  446. 
wrre^Mndencee  with  the  motiona  of  the 
moon,  T.  448. 
ebb  and  flow  every  six  hooia,  has  no 

coneaaondence,  ▼.  449. 
bat  ia  the  same  with  the  diniial 

motion,  fft. 
which  ia  not  confined  aolely  to  the 
limiu  of  the  heavena,  v.  449, 450. 
the  great  mass  of  waters  haa  a  ngabit 
motion  from  east  to  west,  v.  451 
—455. 
proved  by  three  iUustntiooa,  v.  452 
—454. 
gix>hoarly   reciprocation  of   tidei^    how 

produced,  v.  455-^57. 
inquiries  to  be  made  as  to  the  height  of 
tides  on  different  coasts,  and  their  times, 
T.  457.     Vide  Fluzua,  Mare. 
TigeUinu,  Nero's  pander,  v.  63b 
Tigranei  the  Armenian,  v.  81. 
a  Romania  victus,  i.  794. 
Timber,  different  kinds  o^  ii.  543. 
Time,  the  river  of  Time  only  bringo  down 
light  things  to  us,  iii.  227,  50^. 
the  author  <Mf  authors,  iv.  82. 
waiting  on  Uie  aheaia  of  Atropoe,   iv. 

307. 
flight  of^  not  conndered  by  men  in  their 

pursuit  of  fortune,  v.  74. 
the  snccesaions  oL  known  only  to  God,  v. 

117. 
measures  of,  iv.  211. 
heat  and  time,  aimilarity  of  the  effeets  o^ 

ii.438. 
diversity  of   the  effeets   of,  A,      Vide 
Tempos. 
Timea,  history  o^  iii.  335  ;  ir.  804 — 308. 
TimoleoB,  do  eo  Plutarchns,  i.  686. 
Ilmotheaa  the  Athenian,  v.  57. 
Atheniensisy  i.  770. 
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Tithonns  toned  into  a  gnushopper,  why,  t. 
326. 
in  cicadam  Temu,  car,  iL  212. 
Title  lawjera,  iii.  228,  229. 
Toad  found  in  the  middle  of  a  stone,  ii.  517. 
freqnenti  snge,  ii  548. 
a  prognostic  of  pestilenee,  ii.  554. 
Toadatone,  whether  it  will  stop  bleeding,  ii. 
663. 
helps  women  in  traTail,  t&. 
Tobaoeo,  a  narcotic,  t.  271. 

discharges  lassitude,  why,  ii.  574. 
relieves  the  spirits,  ii.  577,  649. 
not  taken  in  root  or  seed,  A, 
absorbs  moisture,  ii.  579. 
different  growths  of,  il  623. 
mode  of  melioration  by  culture,  «&. 
English,  hath  small  credit,  ib, 
danger  of  use  by  woman  with  chiId,iL  665. 
narcoticnm,  ii.  164. 
ToMe  Kathew,  manitseripi  sent  by  Baeon  to, 

iii  545. 
Toleraatia  duas  partes,  i  602. 
Tonea  compared  with  figures,  ii  386. 

compared  with  colours  and  yisible  order, 
ii  388.    See  Sound. 
Tongue,  an  indicator  of  disease,  ii  554. 
Tonitnu,  ii  37,  69, 
Topica  ars  rhetoris,  i  635. 

Tel  generaKs  toI  particularis,  ii, 
exemplnm  topica  particularis,  i  636 — 

639. 
inductiTa  de  cselestibus,  iii.  736. 
Topioa  in  logic,  general  or  particular,  iii  391 ; 
It.  423,  424. 
example  of,  an  inquiry  concerning  heavy 
and  light,  iv.  424 — 426. 
Tonnentomm  inventio,  iii  611,  614. 

caussB  ezpulsionis  pilae,  iii  31,  32.    See 
Pulyis  Pyriua 
Torpedo  marina,  stupifying  power  of,  ii  669. 
Trade  winda,  the  cause  o^  r.  147,  148. 
Traditie,  sive  ais  traditiva,  i   651.      Vide 
Logica 
lampadia,  i.  664. 
Tradition,  division  of,  iii  399. 
organ  o^  ib. 

method  of,  iii  399,  403. 
illustration  o^  iii.  399,  409. 
appendices  to,  iii.  413. 
Trajan,  iii  304. 

why  called  **  Parietaria  ^  by  Constantino 
the  Great,  iii  305. 
•   Pliny  the  Yonnger's  character  o^  v.  28. 
Trajanna,  i  472. 
Tranquillity  of  mind,  v.  14. 

Epictetus'  degrees  of,  iv.  465. 
Transoendentala  or  essences,  iv.  339,  340. 
TransoendentinBi,  sive  conditionum  entium 
adventltiarum,  inquisitio,  philosophise  primie 
pars,  i.  543,  544,  550. 
Tranaformatio  corporum,inventione  formarum 
possibilis,  i  230. 
azioma  ejus  duplicis  est  generis. 

aut  rem  deducit  ex  formis  natorarum 
simplicinm,  ib,  I 

TOL.  T.  U 


Traaifi)niiatio*^0OR<«Raa(2. 

aut  per  concreta  corpora  inventione 
latentis  processus,  i  231,  232. 
Traaiftomation  of  bodies,  effected  by  know- 
ledge of  forms,  iv.  121. 
rule  for,  of  two  kinds,  iv.  122. 

from  the  forms  of  simple  natures, 

t&, 
by  the  latent  process,  from  com- 
pound bodies,  iv.  122^124. 
Tranimifalon,  wisdom  of,  iv.  448. 

of  knowledge.    See  Logic 
Traaamntatio  metallorum  suspecta,  ii  250. 

argenti  vivi  in  aigentum  sperabilis,  ii.  251. 
Traaamntation  of  ladies  distinguished  from 
assimilation,  ii  614. 
of  metals  doubtful,  v.  346. 
of  quicksilver  into  silver  may  be  hoped 
for,  V.  347.    See  Metals. 
Traaaparen^,  of  the  heavens,  v.  527. 
absolute  equality  produeeth,  iii  237. 
whiteness  and  blackness  most  incompa- 
tible with,  ib. 
Tnmaplantation  of  knowledge,  iv.  449,  450. 
Trebeniaaiia,  his  Digest  of  the  Roman  Law, 

i  817  ;  V.  100,  106. 
Tree  of  knowledge,  iv.  337. 
Treei  in  cold  countries  full  of  resin,  iii.  646. 
mostly  fruit  once  in  two  years,  why,  ii 

537. 
comparative  ages  of  different  kinds  of,  v. 

226. 
age  influenced  by  culture,  v.  230,  231. 
age  of  bearing,  ii.  538. 
found  buried,  explained  by  the  swelling 
of  the  earth  over  them,  v.  359.    See 
Oarden. 
Trepidation  in  astronomy,  what,  i.  345. 
Triaa  principiorum,  iii  605.    See  Paraoelsua 
Tribe,  idols  of  the,  iv.  54,  55,  59.   See  Idols. 
Triboniaana,  i.  818.    See  Trebonianus. 
Tribatis  gravatum  populum  ad  impeiandum 

non  idoneum,  i  795. 
Tiiginta  Tyranni,  i.  442. 
Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  chamber  in,  ii  400. 
Tziatitia  vitam  aliquandd  prolongat,  ii  171. 
Trinmph,  the  Roman,  a  wise  institution,  v.87. 
Tzivnphi^loria  apud  Romanos,  i  802. 
Trochiak  of  vipers'  beads  cures  agues,  ii  662. 
Tropid  venti  intra  tropicos,  iii.  54. 
Tropioa,  cause  of  extreme  heat  in,  iii  645. 
winds  within,  v.  450,  451.    See  Brixe. 
Tnunpet-metal,  composition  of,  iii  802. 
Trnth  and  utility  the  same,  iv.  1 10. 

effect  of  litigious  arguments  on,  iii.  491. 
the  two  ways  of  discovering,  iv.  50. 
daughter  of  Time,  not  of  Authority,  iv.  82, 
Tomorea  in  ventre,  ii.  261. 
Tnmonra  in  the  stomach,  v.  356. 
Torbinea,  ii  45. 

aspersione  aceti  oompesci,  ii  50. 
Toroonun  militia,  i  799. 

causa  belli  Turcis  semper  adest,  i  800. 
Turkey,  bows  used  there,  ii  564. 
drinks  0^  ii  565. 

brewing  should  be  introduced  into,  & 
U 
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Tmrla  poifoned  the  water  m  wtr«  ii  64<t. 

tbeir  Imwi^  ii  564. 

their  oae  of  mrootic^  ii.  676,  577. 

their  drniki»  iL  565. 

ciutom  of  ptinting  the  0yt§^  ii  577. 

of  dyeing  the  hair,  t6. 

afhathi,ii578. 

of  chamolettiBg  of  paper,  tS. 

the   profeiiiMi    of  aima   heli  in  high 
honour  by,  t.  85,  86. 
TUB-Iiflk,  ii  598. 

Tnton,  negligenee  in  the  choieo  of,  iii  877* 
TwiUg]lt»  the  CMM  0^  T.  412. 


Tyeho,  iii.  740, 747. 

Typlum  canght  by  Pan  in  a  net,  it.  326L 

^lihanM,  ii  45. 

T^yplioonA,  t.  166. 

a  Chinete  word,  ii  45. 
Typioal  eenee  of  Scriptue  often  to  be  pie- 

ferred  to  the  litenJ,  iii  487. 
Tjrpoooimj,  iii  408. 

mere  Miolinn,  iv.  454. 
Tjrpognphioa  Ustoria  eoaieribenda,  i  410. 
Tynmiiddd,  aigunenta  fiw  and  agpomt,  r. 

18. 
^ynuunia  oecidere  nmn  licitaB»  i  73U 


u. 


VlMn  in  the  1^  hard  lo  en%  why,  ii  504. 
harder  in  an  Engliahman  than  a  Fiench* 
maBftft. 
Ulyaiei,  judgment  o^  iii.  810. 
VnocrtaiB^  of  law»  ia  of  two  kinds,  r  00. 
irnohaitlty,  antithetee  for  and  agamet,  it. 

479. 
Vndaratanding  subjeet  to  certain  prediqpoei^ 
tioDS  to  eiTor,  iv.  55—58. 
from  iu  belief  in  the  evatenee  of  order 

OTeiywhere,  ir,  55. 
biaeeed  by  reeeived  opinioflf»  ir.  56. 
moved  by  norelty,  ib, 
imqniet  and  rettleu,  ir.  57. 
moyed  by  the  affectione,  t6. 
deceived  by  the  eenfcc,  iv.  58. 
prone  to  abetiactioDi,  ift. 
division  of  learning  with  referanoe  to  the 
three  parte  of  Uio,  iii  329.    Sm  Phi- 
loaophy,  Sciencee. 
Vndnlation  of  winds  irregular,  ▼.  177. 
Undnlationea  ventonmi,  ii  56. 
trngnanta  ad  longAvitatem  oondnoere,  ii.  178. 
quomodd  usitata  apnd  Qraooa  et  Ronuoios, 

ib. 
cor  hyema,  ear  attate  utenda,  ii  179. 
cautiones  qoatoor  circa,  t5. 
Testes  oleo  imbutae  utenda,  ii  178,  180. 
ITngnents,  use  of  recommended,  t.  284 — 287. 
dangers  of  usins,  t.  286,  287. 
good  before  bathing,  t.  289. 
for  the  head,  v.  299. 
Unffaeatnm  fragiana,  receipt  for,  iii.  835. 
Union,  the  appetite  c^  in  all  bodies,  ii  437. 
strength  of  sciences  consists  in,  iii  286, 
367. 
VaitM,  oomia  per  scalam  ad  onitatcm  ascen- 
dere,  i  567. 
Parmenidis  doctiini^  iBw 
in  dTitata  Dei,  i.  834. 


Vnitf,  all  things  by  scak  aaeaad  to,  iii  357 ; 
iT.  862. 
degrees  of^  in  the  kingdom  of  God,  t.  US, 
116. 
VaiTerse,  inquiry  oonceraing  tha  atractore  o^ 

iT.  347. 
UniTenitiea,  Tarions  dafeels  in,  iii  S2t,et 
9eq, 
too  exclusiToly  dedicated  to  proftarinnsy 

in.  323. 
limitation  of  stndies  in,  a  defect,  ill 

324. 
lecturers  in,  should  be  able  men,  A. 
necessity  of  performing  scientific  experi- 
ments in,  iii.  325. 
defects  in  the  management  o^  iii  326. 
logic  and  rhetoric  too  early  tan^t  in,  iii 

326. 
mutual  intelligence  betweso,  daainblf, 

iii  327;  It.  289. 
public  inquiiy  as  to  studies  in,  neeeaaaiy, 

ib. 
remedy  of  defects  in,  iii  828. 
incline  wits  to  sophistry  and  aflGectatisB, 

iii  252. 
course  of  studies  too  confined,  iiL  502. 
Vide  Collegia. 
Vxinatorea  subter  aquam  ddio  aads  pleoo  uii 
ad  respirationem,  i  251;  ii  29d;  iii 
702. 
anhelitom  retinere  possnnt,  ii  205. 
Urine,  ii  357,  361. 

fHabelie,  proptmd  mode  of  meamtrimg  tie 
€moufU  o/mffor  m,  iii  16iL 
ITrti  duratio  Tito,  ii  122. 
Urticatio  a  Cardano  commendata,  ii  194. 
Utilitaa  et  Teritaa,  ipsissimsB^  ns,  i  218. 
Utility,  friendship  with  regard  to,  iii.  471. 

troth  and  utility  the  same,  iT.  1  lOi 
Uxor  ct  liberi,  antitheta  de  ais,  i  690. 
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V. 


▼aonnm,  whether  nature  abhon,  t.  497,  516, 
519. 
whether  it  exiete  in  nature,  iy.  231. 
none  in  nature,  t.  398. 
in  the  interstellar  spaces,  r.  516,  519. 
doctrine  of  Democritus  and  Leucippus,  t. 

520. 
an  atom  defined,  that  which  ii  without  a 

vacuum,  t.  420. 
doctrine  of  Hero  respecting,  ib» 
of  Democritus,  v.  421. 
a  coUective,  maintained  by  Telesius  and 

Democritus,  r.  496. 
eJiange  in  Bacon's  opituOM  r$^p$eti9ff9  "• 

238. 
motion  rejected  by  Bacon,  u  46. 
in  natuxa  utrum  detur,  i.  347. 
non  est  in  naturik,  ii.  303. 
motus,  ne  detur  vacuum,  iii.  705. 
doctrina  de  vacuo  coacervato,  iiL  115. 
nnllo  modo  a  calido  et  irigido  pendet,  iii. 

116. 
coacervatum  in  spatiis  interstellaribus,  iii. 

789,  743. 
an  detur,  iii.  743. 
Lencippi  et  Democritt,  iii.  744. 
atomi  defiuitio,  corpus  quod  vacuo  caret, 

iii.  15. 
doctrina  Heronis  circa,  iii.  16. 
Democriti,  iii.  17. 
Vain-glorv,  antitheses  fat  and  against,  iv. 

480.      ^ 
Vain-loTe,  Menander^s  aajing  respecting,  iii. 

442. 
Valentine  Boigia,  v.  65. 
Vale&tinas,  dreams  of,  iiL  747  ;  v.  523. 

somnia  ejus,  iii.  747. 
Valeriu  Kazimnfl,  quoted^  v.  95. 
Valeriu  Terminus,  Of  the  Interpretation  of 
Nature,  iii.  215—252. 
pre/aee,M  201—213. 
date  of,  i.  81,  82;  iii  201,  207,  212. 
meamt^  qfthe  name^  t&. 
ike  manvecriplt  iii.  206. 
detign  of  the  book,  L  103,  107. 
sfy^,  why  obtcure,  L  85. 
makee  no  mention  of  eorreeting  commonly 
received  noOom  of  simple  aotofM,  l 
89. 
no  mention  of  forme  ui,  i.  41. 
ahowM  the  practical  side  of  BaanCs  philoso- 
phy, i.  42. 
Yalitndo,  antitheta  de  e4,  L  690. 
Yalne  of  things,  importance  of  right  estimate 

of  the,  iii.  468. 
Vanitai,  quid,  L  451. 

Vanity,  the  ignominy  of,  has  abated  all  great- 
ness of  mind,  iii.  503. 
not  an  object  of  veneration,  v.  524. 
Vapor,  ezperimenta  de  expansione  vaponun, 
iii.  705— 712. 
▼apores  qui  cor  fovent,  ii.  191. 

uu 


Vaponn,  internal  cooling,  commended,  v.  298. 
Variatio  inquisitionis  secundum  cauias  quarum 
gratii  inquiritur,  iii.  555. 
secundum  subjecta,  tft. 
Variety  in  nature  based  on  a  few  principles, 
iv.  83. 
varieties  in  the  studies  of  the  learned,  iii. 
282—290. 
Vegetables,    compared    with    metals    and 
animali,  iv.  243. 
their  affinities  for  soils  and  climates,  tft. 
comparative  longevity  of,  v.  225,  226. 
sise  has  no  relation  to  longevity  of^  v. 
226.    See  Garden. 
Vegetarian!,  v.  44. 
Vegetatio  plantarum,  i.  316. 
Vegetation  of  plants,  mode  of  studying,  iv. 

201.    6te  Garden. 
Vela  navium  descripta,  ii,  58 — 60. 

velorum  disposition  ii.  60,  61. 

quA  phiga  pyxis  nauticss  velis  fii- 

vorabiles,  ii.  61. 
navium  velodtas,  ii.  61,  62. 
ties  impulaionis  fontes,  ii.  62 — 64. 
velorum  melior  dispositio  desiderata, 
iL77. 
molendinorum,  ii  64,  65. 
rhedae  velis  motSB,  ii.  65. 
VeUeiuB,  the  Epicurean,  his  peremptoiy  man- 
ner to  be  avoided,  iiL  293. 
Epicureus,  L  462. 
Vellna  laneum,  condensatio  aqn»  per,  iL  292. 
Velodtaa  motuum  nondiUn  ben^  mensurata, 
l314. 
sonorum,  i.  826. 
lucis,  L  21 1. 
Venti,  historia  ventorum  conscribenda,  L  405. 
Historia  Ventorum,  ii.  19 — 78. 
officia  eorum,  iL  19. 
creatio  eorum,  t5. 
divisiones  eorum,  ii.  25. 
nomina  eorum,  ii.  20,  25,  26. 
genera  quatuor  eorum,  ii.  20. 

1.  generales,  iL  20,  26 — 28. 
intra  tropicus  prsecipud,  ii.  26. 
«^.  Briza,  iL  26,  27. 

an  ez  motu  aquamm  partidpet,  ii.  27. 
an  ex  motu  coeli,  iL  28. 

2.  stati,  iL  20,  28—30. 

cum  locis  permutuntnr,  iL  28.   . 
causae  currentium  in  mari,  ib. 
'unde  originem  docont;  ii.  29. 
terti&  ab  ortn  solis  horA  insnr- 

gunt,  >6. 
pnecipui  nominantur,  iL  30. 
leditus  ex  conjectuxi  designa- 

tur,  t&. 

3.  asseclie,  iL  20,  30—33. 

cur  ita  vocati,  iL  30. 

mundi,  ib, 

hiemis,  ib, 

legionum  extra  tropicos,  ii  31. 
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mane  et  Tefpeti,  il  31. 
hoFamm  pomeridianarnm,  tb, 
noetit,  t&. 
maris,  ii.  8l«  82. 
4.  liberi,  iL  20,  26,  80,  31. 
qualitatea  et  potettatoa  Tentoium,  ii.  33 
—38. 
pracipna  di£Eieicnti«  caiduialiiim«  ii. 

83—37. 
tribiu  temporiboB  iegetibni  nooent, 

ii.36. 
qonndo  medicinalet,  tft. 
cardinales  non  tarn  prooeUoii  qnam 

mediani,  •&. 
tonitrua  qoandd  genenrnt,  ii.  87. 
qainqne  modii  uUniM  anas  nancii- 

cuntiir,  i& 
onmibnt  poteatas  deaiceaiidi,  t& 

Martiis  mag)8  qnam  testiTii,  tb. 
annea  puigant  aeicm,  ib. 
potentias  ventornm,  il  38. 
originea  localea  Tentomm,  ii.  20,  88—43. 
tres  flttnt,  ii  39. 
difficillima  inqnisitio,  t5. 
ant  ezpirant  e  terrA,  ii.  39—41. 
ant  dejidnntor  ez  rablimi,  ii.  41, 42. 
•nt  oonflantnr  in  coipore  aeris,  ii.  42, 
43. 
acddentalea  genentionea  veDtoruzn,  il  21, 
44. 
compreMione,  i&. 
post  tempettatea,  i&. 
repenmasione,  ib, 
estnordinarii,  ii  21,  45. 
proceUe,  t&. 
typhonea,  t&. 
turbinea,  i6, 
pretteres,  A. 
coniacientU  ad  ventos,  ii.  2],  46—50. 
inoerta  Tetemm  namtiones,  ii  46 
oceleatinm  motns,  ii  46, 47. 
tempora  lunn,  ii.  47. 
calor  et  frigua,  ii.  47,  48. 
Tapona,  ii.  49. 
aolntio  nimm,  A. 
molea  glacialea,  ib, 
incenuo  ericae,  ii  60. 
aedantnr  venti  quinqne  modia,  t&. 
Umitea  ventornm,  ii.  22,  51,  52. 
altitndo,  ii  61. 
latitude,  ib, 
dnrstio,  ii.  62. 
•neceasionea  ventornm,  u.  22,  23,  62,  63. 
rotationeasecnndammotum  •olia,ii52. 
impulaus  plnTisB,  t6. 
an  series  voitomm  ah,  ii.  68. 
motna  ventomm,  ii  28, 24,  63 — 66, 
an  Tenti  locnm  mutant,  ii  63. 
prima  impulsio  et  motna  exdtatio, 

ii.  63,  64. 
directio  et  Terticitas,  ii  64. 
fbibites  Tentomm,  ii  64, 66. 
longitude  et  itinerarium,  ii,  66. 
nndnlatio  rentorom,  t6. 
jDOtus  conilictus,  ii.  56,  67. 


Vcoiti— OMi^Mired. 

in  Telia  naTimn,  ii  24,  68 — 64.  ^ 
yelomm  et  apparatiks  naTiom 

deicriptio,  ii.  58 — 60. 
yelomm  diapoaitio,  iL  60,  61. 
quae  plag«  pyzia  nsaticae  hr 

Torabilee,  ii.  61. 
navinm  velocttaa,  ii  €1,  62. 
ties  impnisionia  fontea,  ii  62. 
ez  qnanto  Tenti  qui  ezeipl- 

tnr,a5. 
ez  modo  percoaaioiua  tcU 

per  Tentnm,  ii  63. 
ez  loco  nbi  fit  percaaaiQ, 
ii.  63,  64. 
motna  molendinornm,  ii  64,  65b 
rbedse  moTentes  ad  Tentmn,  ii.  65. 
Tis  et  poteatas  Tentomm,  ii  24. 
contra  cnirentea,  A, 
drca  plantaa  et  insecCa,  .A. 
drca   purgationem    et    infeetioneBB 

aeria,  A. 
drca  delationem  apeciemm  apirita- 
linm,  ib, 
prognostica  Tentomm,  ii  24, 66 — 73. 
dirinatio  natorslis  pront  sabjectnm 
ae  habet,  ii  66. 
ez  &cie  aolis,  ii  66,  67. 
ez  Innft,  ii  67,  6a 
ez  stellis,  ii  68,  69. 
ez  tonitraia  et  fnlgniia,  ii  69. 
ez  Caatore  et  Pollnce,  A. 
ex  nnbibns,  ii  70, 71. 
ez  flammA,  ii  71. 
ez  mnrmnie  in  aere,  tB^ 
ez  bnllia  aqnaram,  ift. 
ez  pnlmone  marino,  «& 
ez  animalibni,  ii  72. 
ez  campanamm  sonitn,  tft. 
ez  plantia,  ii  73. 
imitamenta  Tentomm,  ii  24,  26,  7S,  74. 
folles  et  flabella,  ii  78. 
flatus  in  animalibns,  ii  74* 
in  distillatione,  ib. 
in  pulrere  pyrio,  iBw 
in  argento  tito,  ib, 
motna  eoram  cum  motibns  aqnaram  coni- 

paiati,  ii.  74 ;  iii  700. 
canones  mobiles  de  Tentia,  ii  75,  77. 
eharta  desideratomm  circa  Tentoa,  ii  77,78. 
Yelomm  melior  dispositio,  ii  77. 
Tentoa  prssnoscere,  t6. 
ez  Tends  alia  pmnosoere,  t&. 
Tentos  ezdtare  et  sedaie,  ii  78. 
Indicra  per  motum  Tentomm  effieere, 
ib,    6^  Winds. 
Venationifl  historia  conscribenda,  i  410. 
Venioe  glass,  the  materials  of,  ii  688. 
Ventilation,  artifidai  at  Gaaa,  ii  591. 
in  Italy  and  Spain,  t&. 
of  houses,  how  most  effectual,  t.  165. 
Ventoia  medioomm,  i  352;   ii  226;  iii 

26,  7 1 1 .    See  Cupping-glasses. 
Ventrionli  os  curandum,  ne  sit  relazatom 

nimis,  ii  175. 
yentriloqnism,  ii  425. 
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Veniis,  efieett  of  ezeett  o^  ii.  555,  556. 
natan  of  the  pleaiore  of,  ii  556. 
seaioDS  of,  t6. 

daoger  of  abttinenee,  ii  557. 
histoiy  of,  at  a  ipedca  of  toucli,  it.  2(>9. 
Veneria  nt  specici  tactoa  historia  conscri- 
benda,  i  409.    See  Copulation. 
Veniii  the  pUnet,  ehangea  of,  recorded,  y« 
529,  541. 
wanderinga  o^  ▼.  553w 
aometiiiies  above,  aometimea  below  the 

aun,  ▼.  528. 
phenomMa  qf,  reeorded  by  Pairidue,  iii 

722. 
atelitt  mutattonea,  iii  753. 
aliqnandd  aaper  aolem  aliqnaodd  aubter 

locata,  iii.  747. 
mntata  magnitodine  eteolore,  iii  765, 775. 
Verba,  cogitationlun  teatera,  i  651. 
▼eatigia  rationia,  L  654. 
menaiuB  Terbomm  poeaim  peperit,  i  656, 

657. 
legia,  antitheta  de  eia,  i  706. 
Terbomm  natua  Taga  detrimentnin  acien- 
tias,  iii  599. 
Vereeimdi  diii  Tivunt,  ii  172. 
Verttu  et  utilitaa  ipaiMima  tea,  i  218. 
yeritatta  inveiiiendK  doB  yias,  i  159. 
Teritaa  eaaendi  et  oognoacendl  eadem,  i 

455. 
bonitatem  et  Teritatem  diatingni,  aictit 
aiRiUain  et  impreaaionem,  i  481. 
VermimilataB  qiuettionea,  i  453. 
VenatilitaA  ingenii  quomodd  colenda,  i  785, 

786. 
Venatilitj  of  mind  neoeaaarr  for  anoeeaa  in 

life,  iii  465;  t.  71. 
VertUdtaa  omnium  corpomm  teraua  Auatrum 
et  Boream,  iii  58. 
yentomm,  iL  54. 
Vertiieity  of  all  thinga  towarda  north  and 

aouth,  y.  454. 
Veiieay  experimentum  yeaice  de  expanaione 
yapomm,  ii  257,258. 
de  oontractione  aeri*  nitro  rabmerai,  ii  892. 
VeapaiiaH|  hia  loye  of  the  memoriea  of  hia 

youth,  y.  281. 
VeiMlg,  ahape  and  arrangement  of,  iy.  242. 
Via  utrikm  et  yia  quatenikB,  iii  679. 
^bnleni  oratio  ad  militea,  i  711. 

mutiny  raiaed  by  him,  iy.  496. 
^^oe,  men  abandoned  to,  lesa  dangerooa  than 

the  half  corrupt,  iii  297. 
Vimlaaria  hiatoria  conaeribenda,  i  410. 
Vinaria  historia  conicribenda,  i  409. 
Ylndemiatio  prima,  aiye  interpretatio  inchoata, 

i  261 ;  ft.  36. 
^ndiota,  antitheta  de,  i  703. 
Vine,  allegory  of  ita  invention  by  Baeehna, 
iy.  334. 
French  mode  of  training  better  than  the 

Italian,  ii  483. 
will  grow  towarda  the  prop,  ii.  489. 
aome  anciently  of  yaat  aize,  ii  538. 
in  aome  plaoea  an£fered  to  tnul  on  the 
gnand,i&. 


yinib—contamed, 

modea  of  grafting,  used  by  the  ancients, 

ii  546. 
wild,  produced  by  planting  oak -boughs, 

ii.  507,  538,  546. 
enmity  to  colewort,  iy.  244» 
^neam  et  braaaicam  inter,  ease  mtipathiam, 

i  361. 
Vinegar,  the  making  o^  a  kind  of  putrefaction, 
ii  637. 
yaponr  of,  used  in  rheuma,  ii  648. 

in  fiunting  fita,  ii  669. 
poured  out,  said  by  Pliny  to  atop  whirl- 
winda,y.  172. 
Vinti^^  first,  or  commencement  of  interpre- 
tation, iy.  153. 
Viniun  icientite,  i  217. 
Violanim  infusio,  i  328. 
^oleti,  to  make  infusion  o^  il.  344,  346 ; 

iy.  218. 
Virgil,  hia  mistake  in  separating  policy  and 
goyemment  from  the  arts  and  sciencea, 
iii.  269. 
the  beat  Roman  poet,  iii  274. 
Oeoigica  o(  y.  5. 
^rgiliof  De  Romano  Imperio,  i.  442. 

yeraua  ejua,  '*  Tu  regere  imperio,**  &c, 
reprehenai,  i  437,  442. 
Virginale,  ii.  899, 400,  420. 
Virtne,  whether  its  own  reward,  iy.  468. 
gloxy  and  honour  ita  spurs,  ift. 
distinction  between  duty  and,  iii  428. 
knowledge  of  eyil  neceaaaty  for  the  de- 

£enee  of,  iii  431. 
beat  meana  of  attaining,  iii  441. 
men    of    aooomplished  mannera  aeldam 

aspire  to^  iii  446. 
most  rewarded  in  itself,  iii  472. 
made  by  Epicunia  the  handmaid  of  Plea- 
sure, y.  8. 
cardinal  and  uniyersal  yirtuea,  in  nature, 
y.  510. 
^rtntee  cardinalea  et  catholicss  in  naturft,  iii. 

733. 
Via  et  potestas  yentomm,  ii.  24. 
Vifoons  and  fibrous  bodies,  distinction  be- 
tween, ii  617. 
Viaibilia  natura,  i.  293. 
Viaibles  and  audibles,  il  430,  651. 
consents  of,  il  429. 

both  spread  in  an  orb,  t&. 
are  carried  a  great  way,  ib. 
lessen  in  proportion  to  distance,  ib, 
pervade  the  whole  medium,  i6. 
of  sudden  generation  rnd  termina- 
tion, t6. 
carry  exquisite  minute  differences,  t6. 
do  not  affect  their  mediums  with  any 

.  physical  change  or  motion,  ib, 
tltTQuga  species  drowneth  the  lesser, 

ib. 
excess  destroyeth  the  sense,  «6. 
both  reyerberate,  ib, 
neither  hinders  the  other,  •& 
affect  the  sense  with  pleasure  and 
dislike,  ^. 
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▼WUm  and  waAihl&H-€Mimmd, 

woik    diTcndy   Mcofding   to    the 

medinm,  iL  430. 
•ir  the  belt  aiediiBB,  ik 
intension  of  the  lenae  heipe  much, 

ii.€28,  630. 
m  txoeta,  iwify  tlM  air,  ii.  6S4K. 
DiMenU  of;  iL  430—433. 

andibles  nem  to  partiapate  more 
with  local  motion,  Tieiblet  to  be 
emJaaoBi  of  beami  from  llie  ob- 
ject leen,  ii  430. 
Tiiiblef  are  leet  manifestlj  canied 
through  the  air  than  andiblea,  ib. 
more  in  tight    lines,   aodibles   in 

arenate,  ib. 
are   seen  farther  than  sounds  are 

carried,  ii.  431. 
reqnife  a  s|Mee  between  the  object 

and  the  eye,  not  so  aadibles,  »&. 
are  swifUier  carried  to  the  sens^  A. 
the  species  of  andibks  htag  longer 

in  the  air,  ii.  432. 
in  TisiUes  are  fennd  no  objects  so 
odious  to  tbe  sense  as  in  audibles, 
ii.630. 
strong  contrast  of  light  confounds 
the  sense,  of  sounds  alitor,  ift. 
Vii^  et  Tisibilium  historia  oonsciibenda,  L 

408.  - 
Vita,  longwritas  an  luemm  sit,  iL  106. 

de  e4  morte,  qu«  fit  peratrophiam  senilem, 

inquirendum,  t&. 
de  vitA  falsa  medieonim  philosophia,  iL 

106. 
▼ens  mortis  naturalis  caussB,  t&. 
duplex  inquisitio, 

de  consumptione  corporis  humani, 
de  ejttsdem  reparattone,  iL  107. 


?it>    oowtfwsrf. 

artienli  inquisitioiiis  de  ^itft  et  aorte^  n. 
108—110. 

antitheta  de  TttA,  i  698L 

officia  Titm  ease  ritA  ipiA  potioia,  ii.  159. 

▼itsB  6t  msftis  histsria  conacribenda,  L 
408. 

Historia  Vita  et  Mortis,  iL  1 05—396. 

non  eadem  semper,  quas  ad  ritam  sanam, 
ad  ritam  longam  confene,  ii.  160. 

operationes  dacem  ad  ritm  proluagationeiD, 
ii  161.     Vide  Longmritaa. 
YltiJitM  animalium,  iL  20a 
l^tality,  instances  of,  ▼.  317. 
Vitia,  de  in^entioae  ejus  fisbnia,  L  5S6. 
Titii  historia  eonseribenda,  L  410. 
Vitriol  partakes  of  the  nature  of  both  animali 
and  Tegetablea,  iL  529. 

sprouts  like  a  tree,  t.  258. 
Vitriolum  arborasoens,  iL  263. 
Vitnun  calendace,  L  255—272;  it  267,  290. 

experimentum  cum  duobus  Yitria,  iL  277. 
Vivi  sepulti,  iL  209. 
in.TiftoatUi,  riYO  genemtio,  quid,  iL  214. 
Viyiiloatioii,  what,  t.  322. 
VoUtio  avium,  liL  699,  700. 
Volitntazy  motion,  how  originated,  t.  S58. 
VoLontai  hnmana,   ab   EducA    tractata,   L 
713. 

a  rectA  ratione  gubemata,  «&. 

a  bono  apparenti  seducta,  iL 

stimuli  ejus,  affectus,  ib. 

ministri  ejus,  oigana  et  motua  Tolnntarii, 
i&    SmWUL 
Volnptnarim  artes  dirissB,  i.  603. 
Vox  humana,  tarietas  ejus,  L  589. 
Voloan,  iL  353. 

a  aecood  nature,  iT.  343. 
Vulpia  animal  brerioris  ritae,  ii.  122. 


w. 


Waggoni,  proposed  history  of,  iv.  270. 
War,  sinews  o(  iiL  469. 

method  and  prudence  in  making,  iv.  328. 
undertaken  for  a  just  revenge,  ahnost 

always  successful,  ir.  329. 
a  just  war  is  like  healthful  exercise,  ▼.  86. 
civil  war  like  a  fever,  ib, 
military  rewards  in  former  days,  ▼.  87. 
what  are  just  causes  of,  v.  85. 
the  art  o^  history  of,  proposed,  iv.  270. 
Wartt,  how  to  remove,  ii.  670. 
Waste,  the  principle  of,  v.  540. 

commonly  takes  place,  where  there  are  the 

means  of  supply,  v.  526. 
of  a  body,  caused  by  two  depredations,  iv. 
392. 
of  the  native  spirit,  tb, 
of  the  surrounding  air,  ib. 
Water,  transmutation  of  air  into,  iL  348, 349, 
372—374,  377.  378. 
congealing  of  into  crystal,  ii.  462. 
experiment  proposed,  ib. 


Water«-«ofi(mifed. 

indurated  by  burial,  ii.  372. 

experiment  in  condensing  with  a  leaden 

globe,  iv.  236;  ▼.  395. 
if  ilightly  warm,  is  more  easily  Iraaen,  ir. 

238. 
incompressibility  of,  L  324. 
a  conductor  of  sounds,  ii.  597. 
asserted  by  Thales  to  be  the  principle  of 

things,  iv.  469. 
importance  of  in  the  Universe,  t.  470i 
rise  of  into  an  inverted  vessel  containing 

a  candle,  explained,  ii.  635. 
of  Paradise  to  prolong  life,  iiL  158. 
teste  of  good,  iL  471,  472. 
taste,  iL  471. 
li(^t  weight,  ib, 
fiut  evaporation  in  boiling,  ib, 
keeping  lonff  sweet,  ib, 
ihe  strength  of  drinka  made  with 

it,»&. 
bearing  soap,  ib. 
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Water — eontimutL 

locality  of  the  fpringi,  ii.  472. 
•oil  of  the  bed  of  tlie  •tream,  A. 
Watanpomti,  nature  o^  it.  179. 
Wax,  piopoted  biftory  o^  i.  410. 
Wealth,  iieceuuy  to  the   adfancement  of 

fortune,  iii.  469. 
Weather,  cycle  of,  io  bow  many  yeBn*  ii'  53. 
froety,  ramie  eoands  better  in,  ii  422. 
moiet,  leidid  carried  fiutheet  in,  ii.  4 1 8. 
state  of,  to  be  observed  at  time  of  ad- 
ministering puges,  iL  868. 
bow  £ur,  may  be  predicted,  iv.  351. 
Week,  origin  of  the  division,  iv.  849; 
Weight  and  giavity,  iv.  178,  179, 184. 

doctrine  of  Bacon  respecting,  iL  229 — 

240;  T.  839—400. 
in  air  and  in  water,  ezperimenli  concern- 
ing, iii  819 — 821. 
of  iron  dissolved  in  aquafortis,  ii  595. 
Sm  Specific  Gravity,  Pondns. 
WeUa  .which  rise  and  sink  with  the  tides,  how 
to  be  explained,  v.  446. 
in  Dslmatia  and  Cyrene,  into  which  if  a 
stone  be  thrown,  a  storm  rises,  v.  161, 
162. 
West  wind,  in  Europe  moist  and  genial,  why, 
T.  H7,  456. 
whether  opposed  to  the  motion  of  the 

heavens,  v.  148. 
why  warm  in  England  and  cold  in  New- 

fouidland,  t.  151. 
attendant  of  the  aftonoon,  v.  152. 
the  wind  of  die  golden  age,  y,  154. 
a  rainy  wind,  why,  v.  155. 
allied  to  the  south  wind,  46, 
friendly  to  plants,  t.  157. 
damp,  mild  and  genial,  •&. 
more  violent  than  east,  tk 
a  variable  wind,  t&. 

sounds  travel  £uther  in,  •&.    Vids  Zeph  j- 
rus. 
Wetfoet,ii38a 

Wheat,  advantage  of  steeping  the  seed,  ii. 
475,  476. 
in  water  will  not  germinate,  ii  478. 
set  instead  of  sowed,  ii.  485. 
Wheela  of  the  mind  to  be  made  eonoentric 
and  voluble  with  the  wheel  of  Fortune,  ▼.  71. 
Whelpe  applied  to  the  stomach  are  astringent, 

iii  831. 
Whisperiog,  no  musical  tone  in,  why,  ii.  410. 
White  a  penurioua  colour,  ii  376. 

white  powder  to  discharge  a  pieee  with- 
out noise  impossible,  ii.  392. 
Whitenees,  the  finm  of,  iv.  861. 
the  nature  of,  iv.  157, 158. 
taken  as  an  example  of  freeing  the  di- 
TBction,  iii.  236—238. 
Wickedneee  most  punished  in  itself  iii  472. 
Wieki  of  several  materials,  ezperimsnts  with, 

ii.  465. 
Wife  and  children,  antithesea  in  and  against 

having,  ivl  474. 
^UOxee  anqnandmble,  becaoie  Mde  eff  bitu- 
men,  ii.  593. 


WiU,  the,  gOTemed  by  right  iiaion,  seduced 
by  apparent  good,  v.  3. 

doctrine  concerning,  iv.  405. 
Wineopipe  the  pimpernel,  ii  608. 
Winds,  history  of  the,  v.  139—200. 

powers,  uses,  and  agencies  of,  v.  1 39. 

not  primary  creatures,  i6. 

artides  of  inquiry  ooncemmg^  v.  140 — 

145* 
names  o^  t.  140,  145, 146. 
£Dur  classes  o(  via.  general, 

periodical. 


free,  T.  140. 
free  winds,  y.  140,  146,  151. 
general  winds,  v.  140,  147—149. 

principally  occur  in  the  tropics,  v.  147. 
e^.  the  Arise,  v.  147,  148. 
whether  influensed  by  the  tides,  v. 

148. 
whether    by  the   motion    of    the 

heavens,  ib. 
periodical  winds,  v.  140,  149, 150. 
change  with  the  place,  y.  149. 
their  effects  on  currents,  A. 
their  origin,  v.  149,  150. 
rise  the  third  hour  after  sunrise,  v. 

150. 
the  prindpsl  named,  ib, 
aU  predictions  of  them  an  but  con- 
jectures, «&. 
attendant  winds,  y.  140, 1 51*^153. 
meaning  of  the  name,  v.  151. 
of  the  world,  t& 
of  the  winter  season,  ib, 
of  the  extra-tropical  regions,  i& 
of  the  morning  and  evening,  tft. 
of  the  afternoon,  y.  152. 
ef  the  night,  t& 

of  the  sea  sod  its  eoasts,  v.  152, 153. 
want  of  care  in  the  obsorvation  of, 

V.  151. 
qualities  and  powers  of,  v.  140,  153, 159. 
radical  difierences,  y.  154. 
north  and  south  winds  more  frequent 

than  east  and  west,  why,  y.  155. 
winds  injorions  to  cosn  at  three 

seasons,  v.  156. 
all  winds  have  a  power  of  drying, 

v.  158. 
difiarent  elfects  o^  on  bhb's  bodiei^ 

ii468. 
March  winds  most  drying,  y.  158. 
wfaieh  fiivomable  to  psanti^  ii.  544. 
all  winds  dear  the  air,  y.  158. 
soath  winda  witlawt  rain  produce 

fever,  vrfay,  ii  594—603. 
deriye  their  power  and  origin  from 

the  sun,  v.  158. 
•Butfa  and  west^  die  wannest,  why, 

iii  606. 
strong  winAi  are  like  inundations  oi 

air,  y.  158. 
power  o^y.  158,  159. 
local  origins  c^  are  three,  v.  141. 
difficulty  of  the  inquiry,  v.  159. 
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of  wincb   wliidi   fpring  firom  the 

evtb,  T.  160—162. 
of  vindf  from  aboTOy  ▼.  162,  163b 
generated  in  two  ways,  y.  160. 
plienoniena  which  precede,  ▼. 
162,163^ 
of  winda  generated  in  the  lower  air, 
▼.  163, 164. 

their  origin  explained,  tft. 
■eddental  generations  o^  ▼.  141,  165. 
by  compretaion,  as  in  valleys  and  in 

streets,  t.  165. 
in  ventilation,  ib, 
after  storms,  d&. 

by  repeictttsion  from  hills  and  head- 
lands, ift. 
eztiaordmaiy  and  sndden,  ▼.  141, 166. 
storms,  typhoons,  whirlwinds,  ib, 
the  Sirocoo,  ib, 
by  what  thinn  exdted  and  appeased,  ▼. 
v.  141, 142,  167—172. 
confused  aooount  given  by  the  an- 
cients, V.  167. 
the  motions  of  the  heavenly  bodies, 

T.  141, 167, 168. 
beat  and  cold,  v.  168—170. 
vapoun  and  exhalations,  v.  170, 171. 
mdting  of  snows,  v.  170. 
icehw^  ib, 

heather-boming,  v.  171. 
five   causes   by  which  winds  are 
calmed,  t&. 
limits  of,  V.  142, 148, 172, 173. 
height  o^v.  172. 
latitude  o^  ib, 
duration  o^  v.  173. 
succession  of,  v.  143, 173,  174. 

when  the  wind  shifts  according  to 

the  motion  of  the  sun,  v.  17£ 
bow  inflnenood  by  rain,  t&. 
bow  it  influences  the  weather,  v. 

174. 
whether  there  is  a  cycle  of  wmds,  ib, 
motions  of,  v.  143, 144, 174—179. 
first  impulse  of,  v.  174, 175. 
direction  and  Terticity  of,  v.  175, 

176. 
nurseries  o^  ib, 
longitude  of,  v.  177. 
oompoiative  rapidity  oi^  in  bringing 

up  storms,  tft. 
undulations  of^  ib, 

eoncunent  oontrary  motions,  v.  178. 
in  the  saUs  of  a  ship,  v.  179—185. 
sails  and  rigging  of  a  ship  de- 
scribed, V.  179—181. 
the  setting  of  the  sails,  v.  181, 

182. 
from  what  points  of  the  com- 
pass winds  are  available,  v. 
182,  183. 
speed  of  sailing  vessels,  v.  183. 
three  fountains  of  impulse,  v. 

188—185. 
1.  quantity  of  wind,  v.  183. 


2.  maimer  in  whidi  the  saib 

catch  the  wind,  v.  184. 
8.  point  of  percussion,  v.  I861. 
in  the  windmill,  v.  185,  186. 
whether  vehicles  can  be  impelled  by, 
V.  187. 
powers  o^  v.  144, 145. 
prognostics  o^  v.  145, 187—194. 

natural  divination  depends  on  the 

naturs  of  the  subject,  v.  187. 
from  the  appearance  of  the  sun,  v. 

187,  188. 
from  the  moon,  v.  189, 190. 
firam  the  stars,  v.  190. 
from  thunder  and  lightning,  t.  190, 

191. 
torn,  the  lights  Castor  and  PoOnz^ 

V.  191. 
from  the  donds,  v.  191, 192. 
from  flame,  v.  192. 
from  murmuring    sounds,  ▼•  193^ 

193. 
from  eddies  in  the  air  and  sor&ce  of 

the  sea,  V.  193. 
from  glittering  foam,  ib, 
from  the  conduct  of  animals^  t.  199; 

194. 
from  plants,  v.  194. 
from  the  sound  of  beQs,  flu 
nutations  o^  v.  145, 194—196. 
bellows  and  fans,  v.  195. 
flatulency  in  bodies  of  animsis,  A. 
in  distilhition,  ib, 

explosive  power  of  gunpowder,  tfiw 
of  some  metals,  v.  196. 
sounds  o^iL  411. 
inheritance  of  the,  v.  40,  41. 
proposed  history  0^  iv.  265. 
recapitulatiou  of  rules  relating  to  the 
winds,    V.    196—198.      &»  North, 
South,  East,  and  West  Winds.  Venti. 
Windmill,  expUination  of  the  motioB  of,  t. 
185,186. 
Bacon'M  Otory  0/  ii  6. 
Bcuom'B  ettperimeiitt  r^aH^  to^  »oi  oEner, 
iii.512. 
'Vnndow  of  Momus,  v.  59. 
WhLB,  doctrines  of  Scripture  compared  lo,  liL 
488. 
of  knowledge,  iv.  109. 
its  mixture  with  water,  iv.  415,  416. 
Qreek,  prepared  with  sulphur  and  alum, 

ii.  593. 
fi>r  ihe  spirits,  receipt  fiv,  iii.  827. 
against  melancholy,  a  receipt  for,  iii.  827, 

828. 
histoiT  o(  proposed,  iv.  269. 
Wiadom  of  transmission,  iv.  448. 
superior  to  eloquence,  iv.  454. 
two  kinds  of^  v.  53. 
^tohM,  their  oonfiBssions  to  be  misbusted, 
being   the   elfool  of  imagination,  ii. 
642. 
often  preferred  to  physicians,  iii  372;. 
(untments,  iL  664. 
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Witehenft  defined,  iii.  490. 
the  height  of  idolatry,  t%. 
not  to  be  excluded  from  history,  it.  296. 
may  be  by  the  operation  of  evil  spirits,  ii. 
658.    See  Maleficiating. 
WitnesMt  against  argoments,  antitheses  for 

and  against,  iv.  491. 
Wita,  want  of  combination  of,  hitherto,  iii. 
226,  2U. 
impediments  to,  in  oTery  Ibnn  of  society, 

ill  252. 
the  greatest,  whether  found  in  hot  or 
cold  climates,  iv.  462. 
Wolf,  his  guts  a  charm  against  colici  ii.  664. 
his  head  will  scare  away  vermin,  A, 
tradition  respecting,  ii.  648. 
Wonder  is  nothing  else  but  contemplation 
broken  off  and  losing  itself,  iii,  218. 
the  child  of  Rarity,  iv.  171. 
Wood  shining  in  the  dark,  ii.  456,  457,  541. 
infusions  of  divers  woods  commended  to 
give  firmness  to  the  blood,  v.  290. 
Woodbmet,  ii.  346. 
Woodaeare,  ii.  498. 
Wool,  condensation  of  moisture  by,  v.  387. 

■alamander\  ii.  591. 
Worda,  their  inflaence  in  misleading  the  un- 
derstanding, iii.  396  ;  iv.  61,  62. 
definition  o^  necessary,  iii.  397. 
images  of  cogitation,  iii.  399 ;  iv.  489. 


Worda— eoa^muwi. 

how  fisr  to  be  trusted,  iii.  457,  458. 

the  footsteps  of  reason,  iv.  441. 

why  Greeks  used  compounds,  Romans 

not,  iv.  442. 
peculiarities  of  Hebrew,  t5. 
accidents  of,  t5. 

measure  o^  produced  poesy,  iv.  443. 
Works  of  power  and  wisdom',  difference  be- 
tween, disphiyed  in  the  creation,  iii.  296. 
World,  whether  the  image  of  God,  iv.  341. 

man  the  image  of,  ib. 
Worship,  the  external  body  of  religion,  iiL 

488. 
WoimdB  healed  by  applying    raw  hide,  ii. 
550. 
swellings  reduced  by  applying  cold  me- 
tallic bodies,  il  626. 
made  with  brass,  heal  more  easily  than 

those  with  iron,  why,  ii.  595. 
how  to  cure,  by  anointing  the  weapon 
which  made  them,  iL  670. 
Wrath,  a  soft  answer  tumeth  away,  v.  37. 
Writing,  two  parts  o^  iii.  397, 

by  the  ordinary  alphabet,  iv.  444. 
by  cipher,  iv.  444 — 447. 
characters  of,  iii.  397. 
order  of  entry,  ill  398. 
the  chief  of  the  aids  to  memory,  ir. 
435. 


Xenophon,  his  eminence  as  a  general  and 

schohir,  iii.  269. 
his  answer  to  Falinus,  iii.  313  ;  t.  478. 
his  conduct  of  the  retreat  of  the  Ten 

Thousand,  iii.  313. 
his  observation  regarding  the  afibctions, 

111443. 


Xe&Opbon — eonHnued, 

commends  the  Persian  children's  nurtnre, 

ii.  458. 
imperator,  literatus,  i.  428. 
ad  Falinum,  i.  478,  479. 
militaris  virtutis  et  liteiariiB  exemplum, 

L478. 


T. 


Yawning  excited  by  imitation,  ii.  439. 

danger  of  picking  the  ear  during,  ii.  553. 
Yeomen  of  England,  v.  82. 
Young  men,  policy  an  unfit  study  for,  iii  440. 
Yont£,  education  of,  not  derogatory,  iii  276. 

importance  of  culture  of  the  mind  in.  iii. 
416. 

renewal  o(  v.  400. 


Youth— eofffMwetJ. 

antitheses  for  and  against,  iv.  478. 
and  age,  differences  between,  v.  318 — 
320. 
in  body,  v.  318,  319. 
in  mind,  V.  319,320. 
o/Oe  world,  I  94,  459. 


z. 


Zeno,  his  controversies  with  the  Epicureans 

concerning  the  nature  of  good,  iii.  422. 
Zephyras  in  Eorop4  humectans  et  almUs,  cur, 
iii.  54  ;  v.  27. 
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